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Important Textbooks 
For College War Production Courses 

INDUSTRIAL 
INSPECTION METHODS 

By Leno C. Michelon 

Lieutenant {J.g.) A-V (S) US NR 

A full presentation of the standard material on the many 
inspection devices and methods now used by industry. 
Widely used as a textbook for training classes in such 
institutions as the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Western Klectric Company, Boeing Aircraft, etc., and 
in such colleges and universities as Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Newark College of Engineering, Bridge¬ 
port Engineering Institute, Northeastern University, 
Rutgers University, University of Buffalo. University 
of Minnesota. 

$3.50 


COMPOSITE AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURE 
AND INSPECTION 

By Lend C. Michelon 

'I'his new volume, by the author of Industrial Inspec¬ 
tion Methods, is described a.s follows in the August 
Air Tech: “An indispensable handbook and reference 
manual for everyone connected with manufacturing and 
inspection, including trainee.s. It provides a complete 
coverage of all the basic materials used in the manufac¬ 
ture of composite aircraft: metals, woods, plastics and 
fabrics, giving in detail the Army and Navy specifica¬ 
tions for these materials. The inspection instruments 
and methods used in the aircraft industry, the airlines 
and the military services are presented in accurate de¬ 
tail. ... Its importance, timeliness and accuracy highly 
recommend it.” 














NEW VAN NOSTRAND BOOKS 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT DESIGN 

By Herman C. Hesse, Professor and Head of Uiznsion of 
Engineering Drawing and Design, University of Virginia, and 
John Henry Rusiiton, Professor and Head of the School of 
Chemical Engineering, University of Virginia. 

This book gives the young engineer a broad understanding of the 
design of engineering^ equipment. It is well illustrated to show con¬ 
struction details, and it has a large number of .solved problems worked 
out in detail, to demonstrate methods of calculating figures needed in 
design. Many unsolved problems, covering the material in every 
chapter, give the student ample practice in solving all types of design 
computations. 

580 pages Cloth 6X9 Illustrated Text edition $6.00 

ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS 

By Harry Sohon, Ph.D., A.rsislanf Professor of Electrical En- 
ffineering, Moore School of Electrical linginccring. Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

This text has been planned in every detail for use in courses taken by 
students after they have finished the usual work in calculus. It is 
designed to supplement the sturlcnt's training in matiiematics by giving 
him methods needed in engineering, including such topics as determi¬ 
nants, dimensional analysis, complex numbers and hyperbolic func¬ 
tions, algebraic equations, Fourier Scries, differential equations, gamma 
functions and Bessel’s functions, vector algebra and vector calculus. 
278 pages Cloth 6\'\ X Illustrated $3.50 

ALIGNMENT CHARTS: Construction and Use 

By Maurice Khaitcuik, Professor of Malhnnntics, New 
School for Social Research, New York. 

This book explains the mathematical methods which arc required in 
constructing alignment charts, and gives the details of the use of these 
methods in actual chart construction. A large number of examjilcs 
illustrate the preparation of charts for solving many scientilic and 
technical problems. 

904 pages Cloth 6Vi X 9^A Illustrated $2.50 

TESTING OF ENGINEERING MATERIALS 

By Carl W. Muhlenbrucii, Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

With each experiment the introduction provides, in addition to the 
theory of that test, some interesting and practical applications of the 
material, the testing method.s, or the results, whatever the point may 
be, stimulating individual thought on the iiart of the .student by in¬ 
voking curiosity as to the application of the test results. 

200 pages Shit X Illustrated $275 

Exammatiom Copy sent on request 

D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 

250 Fourth Avenue New Iferk 3, N. Y. 
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A. new approojch for the Course in 
Personnel Administration—Industrial Relations 


Personnel Relations 


By J. E. Wallers, Principal, McKinsey tj- Company; for¬ 
merly Professor of Personnel Adminislralion, Purdue University 

A forward-lookinj? text that views personnel relations as the mutual 
and reciprocal interest which persons and groups of persons 
haNO in each other—in this case employees, employers, and the 
I)ub1ic. It presimts management’s point-of-view, when the manage¬ 
ment of personnel relations is being considered; government’s, when 
governinenlal regulatit)ns and cooperation are discussed; labor’s, 
when the aims and action of labor unions are viewed. 


In an Objective Setting 


T HIS text shows what a realistic. 

UTiderslaiicliiiK of personnel rela¬ 
tions in a set tiiiK of deinoeraey implies 
when it is applied to solving praetieal 
prohicnis. It aims to present aeen- 
rately, from an ohjeetivc viewpoint, 
prin<’ii>les and practice tcslay, as de¬ 
termined by labor, management, and 
government, together with the most 
modern teehnitpies and proeixhires. 

For Students In Universities 
and Colleges 

F or stmlents in univiTsities and 
colleges there, have be<!n kept in 
view those elements of brojal technical, 
professional and liberal education now 
rfu'ognized as the necessary background 
for work in personnel rtdations. En¬ 
deavor is made to show t,reinls in ethics 
and to indicate philosophies, as well as 
applications. 

. 90 Figures, Charts and Tables 

550 Pages S4.™ 


Supporting the text is \ aluable working 
information bast'd on the practice of 
hundreds of companies; active consul¬ 
tations of the author with industrial 
evecuti% es, personnel relations man¬ 
agers, govcrnine.nt representatives, 
union officials; his ex|i(;rience as pro- 
fess<ir of tin*, siibjt'ct and as l*ersonnel 
and Labor Relations Director of a large 
industrial i-or{ioralion. 

I IT. ar,, Lohor J 

Tit. '*^®'Sonne| i 

Up. _ i 


The Ronald Press Company 

East 26th Street 




Publishers 

New York 10 
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HISTORY OR THE SOCIETY FOR THE S.P.E.E. 


Secretary —J. B. Johnson, Washington 

University, 

Treasurer —Storni Bull, University of 

Wisconsin. 

There were twenty-one members of 
the Council, divided into three groups, 
whose terms of office expired in 1894, 
1895 and 1896. 

I’URl’OSE 

There is no mention made in Volume 
One of IVoceediiigs of the purpo.ses 
that actuated the founding of the So¬ 
ciety. However, at the end of its first 
year of life. V'olumc II was published 
to record the jn’occedings of what is 
sometimes referred to as its fir.st an¬ 
nual meeting, which was held at The 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, for 
three days in August of 1894. In this 
we find the following quotations that 
appear under the title “Objects and 
Opportunities of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education” 

"The Society was organized at the close 
of the Engineering Congress held in Chi¬ 
cago in August, 1893. It grew out of a 
coinnion feeling of the seventy or more 
members of Section E of that Congress 
on Engineering Education that a perma¬ 
nent organization should be established of 
those engineers and teachers most inter¬ 
ested, w'hich should meet annually for 
conference and discussion.’’ 

Further it is said: 

“The Engineering Schools of America 
are still in a formative stage, with a 
prospect that many of them will become, 
at a very early date, very nearly the ideal 
Engineering Schools. 

“The shaping of the tecimical educa¬ 
tion of a nation is a work which may w'ell 
call for the continuous service of our 
ablest educators, and the advantages of 
participating in the work should accrue to 
each and every school, college, or univer¬ 


sity in the country, whicli undertakes to 
impart technical instruction, through its 
professors and teachers who are mem¬ 
bers of the .Society which is principally 
charged w’ith this work.” 

and it then continues, prophetically: 

"'rhere is now' little question that this 
Society will have a great and la.sting in¬ 
fluence in .shaping the development of our 
Engineering .Schools, and while the teach¬ 
ers of our lending technical schools have, 
to date, shown the grcate.st interest in this 
work, the gre.'itest advantages are likely 
to be reaped by tho.se members who rep¬ 
resent the newer and smaller .schools, the 
principal development of which is in the 
future.” 

A further statement of purpo.ses is 
found in the introduction to Vol¬ 
ume IV of the Proceedings: 

“'riie spirit which pervades engineer¬ 
ing colleges can properly be expected to 
secure superior results, not merely by 
virtue of the subjects taught, but also by 
improving the quality of teaching, per¬ 
fecting the methods of presentation, and 
adapting me.'ins to ends in instruction, as 
has been done in engineering. It is the 
purpose of the Society to aid in bringing 
about this research. The work of teach¬ 
ing engineering subjects is sufficiently 
new, so that much saving will result in 
teaching, as in engineering, if the experi¬ 
ence on the part (jf one .shall prevent need¬ 
less experimenting on the part of many.” 

In fulfillment of these objectives the 
Society assumed a position of influence 
from its earliest years. 

At the end of its first year Volume 
II of the Proceedings, which records 
the activities of the Brooklyn meeting, 
lists 156 members, of whom 70 are 
designated as having become members , 
in 1893, and 86 in 1894. These 70 
members of 1893 include pradtically all 
of those who registered in attendance 
at the meetings of Section E of the 
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World’s Engineering Conference. It 
is interesting to note that until 1909 
the annual Volume of Proceedings, ex¬ 
cept Volume I, listed the names of all 
members. For many years all de¬ 
ceased members were listed. The cur¬ 
rent membership is 3787 individual and 
160 institutional. 

Meetings 

In the original Constitution of 1893, 
we find this section on Meetings: 

'‘There .shall be a regular annual meel- 
iing occurring at the time and place of the 
Sneetings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science.” 

In 1894, this was added: 

“or of some one of tlie National Engi¬ 
neering Societies, or otherwise as the 
Council may delcrniine.” ■' 

Undoubtedly the actuating motive for 
this provision was the convenience and 
the savings in traveling expenses of its 
members. A secondary reason may 
have been, however, the belief that the 
membership and the attendance at the 
annual meetings of the .Society would 
thus be larger. 

There was some sentiment in favor 
of scheduling the annual meeting in 
conjunction with the meetings of the 
Founder Engineering Societies and a 
few meetings were thus .scheduled. In 
the beginning, most of the annual meet¬ 
ings of the .Society just preceded or 
just followed the meetings of the 
American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science. 

Committees 

Throughout the years, n^any of the 
achievements of the .Society have been 
due to the- work of its committees and 
it is interesting to note that the first 
committee,—on “Entrance Require¬ 


ments for Engineering Colleges,” was 
established at the Brooklyn Meeting 
of 1894. Another,—on “Uniformity of 
.Symbols for Engineering Text-Books,” 
was created at the Springfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts meeting the following year. 

Additional committees have, of 
course, been appointed, have performed 
their useful work and have reported 
their findings and recommendations to 
the membership, partly by bulletins, 
but mainly through papers presented 
at the annual meetings and printed in 
the annual Proceedings. 

JOTfRNAL 

In 1910 a Bulletin was established 
and became one of the principal mile¬ 
stones of the .Society. In 1925, the 
name was changed to The Journal 
OF Engineering Education. 

Tbrt)ugh the Journal our members 
are able to keep in touch with new 
thoughts and new developments in en¬ 
gineering education and its allied ac¬ 
tivities. Many of the jiapers presented 
at the annual meeting reach every 
member sometime before the publica¬ 
tion of the bound volume jf Proceed¬ 
ings for the year. The Journal has 
been a major implement in the ever¬ 
growing value and influence of the 
.‘Society. 

1 NSTrTUTrONAL MEMBERSHIP 

C>ther major developments followed 
in ra[)id sequence. Institutional mem¬ 
bership was created at the Minneapolis 
Meeting of 1913, and, after a some¬ 
what slow start, the first Institutional 
Representatives held their organization 
meetings at the Iowa State College 
Meeting, on June 22, 1915. Their 
principal early function was to become 
well acquainted with the work and 
aims of the Society and to carry this 
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information to the members of their 
respective faculties. 

The Mann Report 

The first of the major investigations 
with which the Society has been con¬ 
nected w'as "A Study of Engineering 
Education,” by Professor Charles Ri- 
borg Mann. Its results were published 
in 1918 by The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, as 
their Bulletin Number Eleven. It is 
generally referred to as the Mann Re¬ 
port. 

The original impulse behind the 
making of this study was given by the 
Society for the Promotion of Engi¬ 
neering Education. “At its Cleveland 
Meeting, in 1907, the Society invited 
the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, the American Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers, the American In¬ 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, and the 
American Chemical Society to join 
with it in appointing delegates to a 
‘Joint Committee on Engineering Edu¬ 
cation,’ to examine into all branches of 
engineering education, including engi¬ 
neering research, graduate professional 
courses, undergraduate engineering in¬ 
struction, and the proper relations of 
engineering schools to secondary in-^ 
dustrial schools, or foremen’s schools, 
and to formulate a report or reports 
upon the appropriate scope of engineer¬ 
ing education and the degree of co¬ 
operation and unity that may be ad¬ 
vantageously arranged between the 
various engineering schools.” 

At the Detroit Meeting, in 1908, it 
was decided to invite the Cainegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and the General Education 
Board to appoint delegates to the Com¬ 
mittee. The American Society of Civil 
Engineers appropriated a sum of 
money to further the investigation, and 


a considerable amount of material was 
gathered. However, it became evi¬ 
dent that a much larger fund would be 
needed. This was generously pro¬ 
vided by the Carnegie Foundation, and 
Professor Mann was finally selected to 
make a careful investigation and re¬ 
port. The Committee was augmented 
by delegates from tlie American Insti¬ 
tute of Chemical Engineers and the 
American Institute of Mining Engi¬ 
neers. 

The purjxjse of the study, * ^ stated 
by Henry S. Pritchett, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation was: 

“Not so much to record the details of 
engineering teaching in the various 
schools as to examine the fundamental 
([uestion of the right methods of teaching 
and the preparation of young men for the 
engineering professions: in other words, 
to question anew the ])odagogic solution 
of fifty years ago, to examine the cur¬ 
riculum of today and the methods of 
teaching now employed, and to suggest in 
the light of fifty years of experience the 
pedagogic basis of the course of study in- 
leiided to prepare young men for the work 
demanded of the engineer of today. In 
the effort to do this, the point of view of 
the teacher, of the engineer, and of the 
manufacturer and employer has been kept 

After the Carnegie Foundation as¬ 
sumed the expenses connected with this 
study, it cared for all the administra¬ 
tive details. Dr. Mann had full re¬ 
sponsibility. The Joint Committee on 
Engineering Education of the national 
engineering societies stated, in the In¬ 
troduction to the report that: “They 
have been closely associated with Pro¬ 
fessor Mann during his investigations, 
and have frequently conferred with 
him in the program, of the work and in 
the different plans adopted for secur¬ 
ing information.” 
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' The following quotations from the 
Introduction by the Joint Committee 
are illuminating: 

"We believe that this report possesses 
particular significance on account of the 
simple and clear treatment of the compli¬ 
cated problems involved. The history of 
llie origin and develoj)ment of the schools 
is concisely told, and the connection be¬ 
tween the curriculum and the changing 
demands of industrial activities and 
growth is clearly narrated. If the study 
went no farther—and this is but the 
threshold of the report—we believe the 
1 value of this result alone would go far 
toward repaying the e.vpense of tlie en¬ 
quiry, liberal as that has been. 

“Other significant characteristics of the 
report arc found in the di.scussions of the 
general failure to recognize such factors 
as ‘values and cost,’ the importance of 
teaching technical subjects ...so as to de¬ 
velop character, the necessity for labora¬ 
tory and industrial training throughout 
the courses, and the use of good English.” 

In commenting, concerning the grCtit 
emphasis which the Report placed 
upon the teaching of the fundamental 
sciences, the Committee says: 

“Emphasis is also given to the nece.s.sity 
for a broader training in the fundamentals 
of science as an equipment for all engi¬ 
neers and forming a sort of ‘common 
core’ in every curriculum. With this 
broad training in the first and second 
r years, the student is expected to develop 
some natural leaning toward a specialty, 
and then will follow vocational guidance 
in the later stages of his education.” 

This Mann Report has been and con¬ 
tinues to be widely and frequently 
quoted. Possibly the most frequently 
quoted sections are those referring to 
the personal characteristics of engi¬ 
neering college graduates most sought 
by the employers. Of that portion of 
the Report the Committee says, in the 
Introduction: 


“It may take time to convince all that 
a measure, or scale, has been created by 
the practising engineers of the country 
by which an estimate may be formed of 
the amount of success in engineering 
teaching, irrespective of the special 
courses involved. That, scale is the im¬ 
provement of character, resourcefulness, 
judgment, efficiency, understanding of 
men, and, last of all, technique, as shown 
by students. These facts have already 
been published and widely circulated, and 
since they became known there are prob¬ 
ably few intelligent educators who have 
not a.sked themselves the c(uestion—^Atn I 
so teaching as to produce lhe.se results in 
my pupils, and in the order of value speci¬ 
fied by the Engineering profession?” 

Sections and Branches 

In 1918, at the Baltimore Meeting, 
Sections of the Society were author¬ 
ized. The first section to be organized 
was the Pittsburgh Section, October 
1918. This Section later became the 
.Allegheny Section. 

Today, through 18 of these Sections 
of the Society, covering the whole of 
the country, holding regional meetings 
of their own, the activities of the So¬ 
ciety have been multiplied many times. 
Interest and membership have been 
greatly increased. Many educators, in¬ 
dustrialists and others interested in en¬ 
gineering education, who are unable 
for one reason or another to attend the 
annual meetings, have opportunity to 
meet once or twice each year with 
others who are engaged in their own 
geographical sections. Formal and in¬ 
formal views are exchanged. Without 
doubt, the added understanding and in¬ 
terest in the activities of the Society 
that result from these sectional meet¬ 
ings have been among the major im¬ 
pulses that have brought about the 
greatly increased attendance at the an¬ 
nual meetings of these later years. 
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It was not long after the Sections 
had been successfully launched that the 
Branches of the Society got under way. 
They were first started during the 
academic year of 1921-1922. Tlien, at 
the Illinois Meeting of 1922, additional 
By-Laws were adopted covering both 
Branches and Divisions. The Branches 
now serve individual in.stitutions and 
the Sections .serve gcograi)hical areas. 

Up to 1921 the annual meetings of 
the Society consisted of general ses¬ 
sions which were attended by all nieni- 
bers. 

Time, however, brought ctuitinucd 
infusion of science into engineering 
curricula, and it brought also con¬ 
tinued expansion of its applications. 
As these curricula “.sj^ccialties” grew 
in number and im])orlance, teachers 
washed to hold smaller group meetings 
at w'hich more detailed consideration of 
their own fields could be given. These 
growing interests forced the develop¬ 
ment of the Divisions of the Society as 
we know them today. 'Phey were 
authorized by By-Laws adojited at the 
Illinois meeting, in 1922. 

Divisions 

The first one established was the 
Division of Deans and Administrative 
Officers. It was authorized at the 1922 
meeting, following a preliminary or¬ 
ganization at the Yale Meeting, of 
1921. The activities of that first Di¬ 
vision waxed and waned until they 
were given new impetus by re-estab¬ 
lishment at the Chicago Meeting of the 
Council, on October 26, 1942. Since 
then it has been, and now is, \'cry ac¬ 
tive with such college administrative 
problems as Selective Service, organi¬ 
zation and development of Engineer¬ 
ing, Science and Management War 
Training Courses, War Man Power 


Training, distribution of Surplus War 
Property, and Research problems. 

Next in chronology, came what 
many feel, as voiced by Dean Potter, 
w'as “the greatest and most beneficial 
impetus to engineering education which 
it has received throughout its entire 
history,” the studies and report of the 
Board of Investigation and Coordina¬ 
tion. 

Tiif. Wickenden Report 

The stimulus for this undertaking 
came first through a number of edi¬ 
torials in The Journal of Engineer¬ 
ing Education. Following these came 
the presidential address of Professor 
Charles F. Scott tit the annual meeting 
of the Society al Urbana in 1922. 
These stimulated the appointment of a 
Develojiment Committee to formulate 
an answer t<j the cpiestion “What can 
the Society do in a comprehensive way 
to develop, broaden and enrich engi¬ 
neering education?” This committee, 
in August 1922, recommended the ap¬ 
pointment of a Board of 1 nve.stigation 
and Coordination, which was appointed 
and began its duties in October 1922. 

To continue from the Report of 
Professor Charles F. Scott, Chairman 
of Board: 

“The Coniiiiiltcc rcconiinended that the 
Society undertake a comprehensive sur¬ 
vey directed by a Board, which .should 
Iiave authority to appoint a Director of 
Investigation and a staff, and to secure 
funds for carrying out a comprehensive 
program. Later the members of the Com¬ 
mittee w'ere appointed members of the 
Board of Investigation and Coordination. 
The report of the Development Commit¬ 
tee was then sent to the heads of Engi¬ 
neering Schools and received construc¬ 
tive comment. A ^j'ear later funds were 
secured and a Director appointed.” 
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The Board fortunately secured the 
very able services of W. E. Wickenden 
as Director of Investigations, and H. P. 
Hammond as Associate Director. 

During the period of fornnilating 
plans and policies, many organiza¬ 
tions and individuals were consulted. 
Among these the President of the Gen¬ 
eral Education Board "Suggested that 
a study of education in European 
Countries might be helpful in engi¬ 
neering, as it had been in other fields; 
a suggestion which resulted in a most 
fruitful part of our project." 

The "Mann Report” had indicated 
that a further investigation was de- 
siral)le. When this proposed project 
was presented to Dr. Pritchett, Pre.si- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching who, at 
this time was tacting as President of 
the Carnegie (’orporation, lie, there¬ 
fore, received it cordially. C'onferences 
with Dr. Pritchett “resulted in an out¬ 
line for the proposed study, which he 
approvcfl in a letter, May 29, 1923, 
which conclufled with these words, 
‘and I shall heartily recommend that 
the Carnegie Cor])oration participate 
in its support.’ Favorable action w'as 
taken in October of that year, and a 
grant of funds was made covering the 
first three years of the propo.sed five- 
year program.” 

Toward the end of the initial three- 
year period twenty-six additional foun¬ 
dations, engineering societies, business 
corporations and individuals provided 
the funds to comidete the study and 
publish its findings. The project was 
carried on over a period of ten years. 
The main report, 1039 pages, covers 
the studies made between 1923-1929; 
the* Second Volume of the Report, 
issued in 1934, completes the project. 
The two volumes contain 1320 pages 


of the main report and 283 pages re¬ 
porting, "A Study of Technical Insti¬ 
tutes, a Collateral Project of The In¬ 
vestigation of Engineering Education." 

So great were Professor Scott con¬ 
tributions to this study as Chairman of 
the Board of Investigation and Co¬ 
ordination that he was continued in 
office as President of the Society for 
a second year—the only man in the 
history of the Society to be so honored. 

Tlie establi.shed condition that the 
investigator should be chosen and the 
report approved and issued by the 
Foundation (the Committee of Educa¬ 
tors and Engineers served merely as 
consultants and advi.sers) governed the 
.Mann study. In the new project, how¬ 
ever, full authority was vested in the 
.Society for the Promotion of Engi¬ 
neering b'ducation, including selection 
of .‘'talT. conduct of the enterprise, form 
and contents of reports. This was 
evidence of the growing respect for 
.'ind confidence in the Society. 

To quote from the paper, Engineer¬ 
ing Education—the Present, by Dean 
I ’otter at the Chicago Meeting of 1943: 

“The Investigation of Engineering 
Education, conducted hy the Society for 
tile Promotion of ICnginecring Education, 
1923 to 1929, and tlie Suinnier Schools 
for Engineering Teachers, 1927-1933, 
which resulted from this investigation, 
had a most beneficial effect, not only upon 
engineering curricula and methods of in¬ 
struction, but also upon engineering edu¬ 
cational policies and practices and upon 
the cooperative relationships between the 
engineering colleges, industry and the 
engineering profession.* 

“This investigation stimulated interest 
in engineering educational problems, both , 
in engineering colleges and on the part of 
engineers. Committees of the major en¬ 
gineering societies aided in securing the 
counsel of professional engineers regard¬ 
ing educational policies and practices. 
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Teachers scrutinized their classroom and 
laboratory practices, and were ready to 
draw upon the experiences of their col¬ 
leagues in other colleges and upon those 
of ’ practicing engineers and industrial 
leaders. Engineers from practice had 
major places on the programs of the 
Summer Schools for cngi?ieering teach¬ 
ers. 

"This S.P.E.II. investigation gave the 
greatest and most beneficial impetus to en¬ 
gineering education which it has received 
throughout its entire history." 

Summer Schools 

There were twelve sessions of the 
Summer School for Teachers of Engi¬ 
neering Schools. Two of these ses¬ 
sions were held during the summer of 
1927. Each session continued for three 
weeks. Programs included lectures, 
model teaching exercises, laboratory 
and lecture room demonstrations, 
seminars, and work carried out by 
committees of members of the groups. 
Both sessions of the first summer were 
devoted to mechanics. Later sessions 
covered subjects of electrical engineer¬ 
ing, mechanical engineering, civil engi¬ 
neering, chemical engineering, mining 
and metallurgical engineering, engineer¬ 
ing drawing, physics, mathematics, eco¬ 
nomics, and English. The total en¬ 
rollment was 721, an average of 60 
teachers for each session. The mem- 
l)ers of the staff totaled 376, an aver¬ 
age of 32 for each session. The aver¬ 
age number of institutions represented 
at each session was 41. 

The Editor of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, a former teacher 
and a member of the Council of The So¬ 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, attended the Summer School 
for Mechanical Engineering. He reports 
(condensed): 

"To evaluate the results one must give 
substance to many intangibles. A golden 


opportunity for the young instructor, sub¬ 
jects were presented in a new light, old 
problems were given new significance, 
and inspired enthusiasm, sectionalism was 
dissipated: teaching problems are funda¬ 
mentally the same. Fortunate the college 
whose faculty has the more mature out¬ 
look the Summer School affords; not¬ 
withstanding this more than half of those 
attending received no expense funds from 
their schools. 

"Engineering societies have a stake— 
their future is determined by the quality 
of graduates the schools produce; hence 
they are concerned with the sort of teach¬ 
ers who train engineers. For three weeks 
deans, professors and instructors lived 
together, ate together, sat together in 
class rooms, 90 of them came from 60 in- 
.stitutions in 36 states and two Canadian 
Provinces. 

"The staff selected from colleges and 
industries contributed a rich program. 
The program at times simultaneously dealt 
with heat power, machine design and pro¬ 
duction ; these were handled by experts 
interested in the teaching of these sub¬ 
jects. 

"Some impressions: A reassuring con¬ 
viction that teachers of engineering are 
on the right track. In an age of sudden 
changes and new environment methods of 
education change; engineering teachers 
have preserved a conservative balance 
with progressive vision. They are unique 
in boldly questioning their aims, ideals 
and methods with the hope of improving 
themselves, their .schools and their prod¬ 
uct. They have been unique among 
teachers in the thoroughness of their 
studies and in definite formulation of 
their essential ideas. Colleges of liberal 
arts with varied program have not worked 
out definite plans as their objectives lack 
the definiteness which gives form to the 
engineering curriculum and the educa¬ 
tional needs of the graduate engineer.” 

Technical Institutes 

The very comprehensive Study of 
Technical Institutes, made under the 
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direction of the Board of Investiga¬ 
tion and Coordination as a collateral 
project to its investigation of engineer¬ 
ing education and published in 1931, 
has had a wide influence. The study 
considered that large but little culti¬ 
vated field of education that lies be¬ 
tween the secondary scluwls and the 
degree-granting colleges. Technical in¬ 
stitutes, few in number and under one 
name or another, in various parts of 
the country, have given significant 
service in providing intensive and 
shortened curricula to fit men as engi¬ 
neering aids, foremen, technicians, and 
for other positions for which a full un¬ 
dergraduate engineering college cour.se 
is not needed. 

In the course of the .study a fair 
cross section of industries reported that 
their needs for men with this abbrevi¬ 
ated training far exceeded their re¬ 
quirements for college graduates. One 
of the conclusions reached was that 
numbers of men who have entered en¬ 
gineering colleges could have profited 
more from technical institute courses 
which stressed “theory” less and 
“doing” more. 

Thirteen years later, in June 1944, 
we find this S.P.E.E. study used as 
the basis for the section entitled. Tech¬ 
nical Institutes, of Bulletin No. 228, 
of Federal Security Agency, U. S. Of¬ 
fice of Education, upon Vocational- 
Technical Training for Industrial Oc¬ 
cupations. In referring to this Study 
of Technical Institutes by the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Edu¬ 
cation, this government Bulletin says; 

Of the various types of institutions 
which today are providing training of 
vocational-technical type, the one which 
appears to concentrate its attention most 
directly on the training of technicians is 
the technical institute, as defined in A 
Study of Technical Institutes. No dis¬ 


cussion of technical institutes, at the 
present time, would be complete without 
considerable reference to this study, made 
by the Society for the Promotion of En¬ 
gineering Education, and published^ in 
1931. Most of its findings are as perti¬ 
nent today as they were at the time of 
publication. A brief but fairly complete 
summary of this study is presented here. 
Toward the end of this section of the re¬ 
port is presented a summary of the trends 
and dcz’clopmcnts in technical institute 
education since the publication of the 
S.P.E.E. Study, prepared by Robert H. 
.Spahr, one of the authors of the Study. 

''Teehnical education in the United 
Slates has grown up zvith little unifying 
philosophy. The engineering college has 
become a strongly defined type of institu¬ 
tion. The trade schools are acquiring a 
typical character and standing. The gap 
betzveen these types, typified in Great 
Britain by the 'local technical institution' 
and in continental Europe by the 'tech¬ 
nical middle .school' has little counter¬ 
part in America. This study deals with 
this gap." 

The original study by the Society 
and the supplementary Government 
study have aroused a demand for a 
very considerable expansion in the 
number of technical institutes as a post¬ 
war development. The anticipated ex¬ 
pansion of American industry and th,e 
plans for the training of veterans are 
giving considerable impetus to this 
movement. 

Lam ME Medal 

Provision for a Society medal was 
made by the will of Benjamin G. 
Lamme, formerly Chief Er^ineer for 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu¬ 
facturing Company to advance the en¬ 
gineering profession by encouraging 
good technical teaching. 

The first award of the Benjamin G. 
Lamme gold medal “for accomplish¬ 
ment in technical teaching or actual 
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advancement of the art of technical 
training” was made to George Fill¬ 
more Swain of Harvard, at the Chapel 
Hill Meeting, June 27, 1928. 

Enoineeks' Council for Profes¬ 
sional Development 

In 1932, the Society joined with 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American So¬ 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
American Institute of Chemical luigi- 
neers and National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners, in 
founding the luigineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. The En¬ 
gineering Institute of Canada was 
elected a Participating Body of E.C. 
P.D. on October 24th, 1940. 

The motives that actuated the found¬ 
ing of E.C.P.D. arc defined in Section 
2, of its Charter: 

2. Objectives. The fjeneral objective 
of E.C.P.I3. i.s the enlianconieiit of the 
professional status of the engineer. 'J'o 
this end it aims to coordinate and promote 
efforts and aspirations directed toward 
higher professional standards of educa¬ 
tion and practice, greater solidarity of the 
profession, and greater effectiveness in 
dealing with technical, .social, and eco¬ 
nomic problems. 

An immediate objective, now apparently 
practicable of attainment, is the develop¬ 
ment of a system whereby'thc progress of 
the young engineer toward professional 
standing can be recognized by the public, 
by the profession, and by the man him¬ 
self, through the development of tech¬ 
nical and other qualifications which will 
enable him to meet minimum professional 
standards. 

The activities of E.C.P.D. are car¬ 
ried on mainly through the work of its 
Committees on Student Selection and 


Guidance, Engineering Schools, Pro- 
fc.ssional Training, and Professional 
Recognition. It is generally considered 
to represent the “first concrete expres¬ 
sion of general professional conscious¬ 
ness.” One of its major achievements 
has been a program of accreditation for 
engineering schools. 

The 1940 Report 

For some time prior to the annual 
meeting of June, 1939, there had been 
considerable discussion concerning the 
most desirable length of undergraduate 
engineering curriculum in view of 
scientific and technological develop¬ 
ments, as well as of educational 
thought. .Some advocated “a prelimi¬ 
nary period of study in .schools of lib¬ 
eral arts before admission to the engi¬ 
neering school.” 

At the June meeting of 1939. the 
Committee on Aims and Scope of En¬ 
gineering Curricula was therefore au¬ 
thorized. It made its rejiort early the 
following year. This is referred to as 
the 1940 Report. Among its con¬ 
clusions i.s: 

“Considering only those young people 
to whom the education given by an en¬ 
gineering college is well .'ulaptcd, we be¬ 
lieve that their needs cannot properly be 
met by a program of uniform length, al- 
tliough wc are convinced tli.'U tlic course 
leading to the bachelor’s degree con¬ 
forms well to the interest and career re¬ 
quirements of a large projjortion of the.se 
students. For many of this group gradua¬ 
tion represents a genuine limit of time 
and of means available for formal edu¬ 
cation; for many it represents also a 
scholastic attainment satisfying their 
tastes and native endowments. Moreover, 
this level of attainment conforms well to 
the personal rerjuirements of many serv¬ 
ice functions in industry, in engineering 
organizations, and i|i government agen¬ 
cies. We believe the imposition of a 
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longer college program on all engineering 
students through a prescribed five-or-six- 
year course would be inconsistent with 
the financial resources, career needs, and 
abilities of many of this large group.” 

The Conmiittee registered also its 
belief “that there are advantages in the 
parallel development of the scientific- 
technological and the humanistic-social 
sequences of engineering education.” 
The Committee favored tlie parallel 
and continued teaching of each of these 
stems throughout all the undergradu¬ 
ate years. 

It would he difficult to improve upon 
the following analysis of this report, 
which was made by Dean Potter in 
1943: 

The conclusions and recommendations 
in the Report of S.R.EJi. Committee on 
Aims and Scope of llngineering Cur¬ 
ricula, made in 1940, re])rescnt a type of 
educational philosophy which has been 
most helpful in bringing about a con¬ 
tinued procesr of refinement in engineer¬ 
ing education, while encouraging engi¬ 
neering colleges to ‘‘serve diverse func¬ 
tions and prepare men for a wide range 
of technical, administrative, and execu¬ 
tive responsibilities.” This report was 
most timely in encouraging ” the pres¬ 
ent flexible arrangement of four-year 
under-graduate curricula followed by 
post-graduate work” in place of “longer 
under-graduate curricula of uniformly 
prescribed duration.” The parallel de¬ 
velopment in engineering education of 
the “scientific-technological” and the “hu¬ 
manistic-social” stems or se(]uences, as 
advocated in this report, is a suitable 
guide-post for engineering education in 
the post-war period.” 

The 1944 Report 

The Committee on Engineering Edu¬ 
cation After the War, appointed in 
1943, took up a further study under a 
directive: 


"to study the urgent problems of the im¬ 
mediate future as well as longer range 
problems of educational principle and 
practice, and particularly to review the 
1940 Report on Aims and Scope of En¬ 
gineering Curricula in the light of fu¬ 
ture conditions as they can now be en¬ 
visaged.” 

Part I of their Report published in 
the May, 1944, Journal discusses “Pur¬ 
poses and Problems of Engineering 
Education.” Part II deals with “Mat¬ 
ters of Immediate Concern.” Part I 
opens with the basic concept that “The 
purposes and problems of engineering 
education hinge on its two major re¬ 
sponsibilities. One of these, which de¬ 
termines its aims and standards, is to 
the public, industry, and the profes¬ 
sion it .serves. The other, which de¬ 
termines its methods, is to the stu¬ 
dents as individuals. Later it says: 

“The specific purpo.se.s implied here are 
(jf broad sco])e and are e.ssentially those 
recommended in the 1940 Report on Aims 
and Scope of Engineering Curricula. 
They include training in the sciences 
ba.sic to engineering, the rudimentary de¬ 
velopment of certain technical skills, as 
introduction to the engineering method of 
solving problems of practice, an under¬ 
standing of values and costs, a sense of 
the art of engineering as distinguished 
from it.s .science, the ability to read, write, 
and speak the English language effec¬ 
tively, a knowledge of social and human 
relationships, an understanding of the 
duties of citizenship, an appreciation of 
cultural interests outside the field of en¬ 
gineering, and indoctrination in profes¬ 
sional standards and relations. Inherent 
in the accomplishment of these purposes 
is the development in the student of 
habits of accuracy and thoroughness, 
powers of analysis, creative ability, re¬ 
spect for facts, and high standards of in¬ 
tegrity with respect to all aspects of his 
work.” 
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The report recommends that under¬ 
graduate engineering curricula be de¬ 
veloped, as rapidly as may be practi¬ 
cable, to provide for three major 
groups of students: 1. Those who look 
upon the study of engineering as being 
most suitable to them as education for 
the more or less general activities of 
the careers they expect to enter. 2. 
Those preparing for careers in the op¬ 
eration and management of industry. 
3. Those who would be fitted for un¬ 
usual scientific and creative accom¬ 
plishments. It places major emphasis 
upon methods of engineering thought, 
discipline in engineering habits of 
work and indoctrination in the ideals 


and ethics of the engineering profes¬ 
sion. 

Much of the report is devoted to 
considerations and recommendations 
regarding the basic areas of engineer¬ 
ing education, such as the scientific- 
technological and the humanistic-social 
stems. It indicates that considerations 
of improvement and development can 
be approached most readily under these 
two headings and also under graduate 
study and research. The great chal¬ 
lenge before the Society for the im¬ 
mediate future is the study and imple¬ 
mentation of the recommendations of 
this report. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education was 
the outgrowth of the meetings of Division E of the World’s Engi¬ 
neering Congress held in Chicago from July 21 to August 15, 1893, 
in connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

The aim of the Society is the promotion of the highest ideals in 
the conduct of engineering education with respect to administra¬ 
tion, curriculum, arid teaching work, and the maintenance of a high 
professional standard among its members. 

The means to this end include educational research, the holding 
of meetings for the reading and the discussion of professional pa¬ 
pers, and the publication of papers, discussions, and communica¬ 
tions as may seem expedient. 


Each Society member should scrutinize carefully the membership 'ist for 
his institution, as published in this year book, and interest his colleagues, who 
are not members, in Society membership. 
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C. D. Fawcett, Member, Nominating Com¬ 
mittee Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., May 
5, 1945. 

Minnesota: 

Elmer W. Johnson, Chairman. 

L. O. Guthrie, Chairman, Program Com. 

H. D. Myers, Secretary. 

Missouri: 

W. H. WckkI, Chairman, Univ. of Mis¬ 
souri. 

.S. H. Van Wambcck, Vice Chairman, 
Washington Univ. 

W. T. Schrenk, S'err^tory, Missouri School 
Mines. 

National Capital: 

S. S. Steinberg, Chairman, Univ. of Mary¬ 
land. 

A. G. Christie, Vice Chairman, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. 

E. J. Stocking, Sec.-Treas., U. S. Civil 
Service Com. 
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New England: 

C. L. Dawes, Chairman, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. 

C. E. Tucker, Secretary, Mass. Inst, of 
Tech. 

F. W. Garraii, Member, Nom. Com., Dart¬ 
mouth College. 

North Midwest: 

L. O. Stewart, Chairman, Iowa .State Col¬ 
lege. 

W. J. Hebarcl, I' ice Chairman, Marquette 
Uiiiv. 

!•'. E. Liglithnni, Sec.-l'reas., Iowa Stale 
College. 

(i. 1'. Tracy, Univ. Wi.scon.sin. 

L. A. Rose, Midi. M. & T. 

R. W. French, Univ. Minne.sota. 

J. W. Howe, Iowa Slate Univ. 

Ohio: 

M. E. Haas, Chairman, Univ. of Dayton. 

S. B. Folk, I’ice Chairman, Ohio State 
Univ. 

W. E. Nudd, Case School Appl. Sci. 

W. R. Diimhlc, Secretary, Ohio State 
Univ. 

Pacific Northwest: 

Harry McIntyre, Chairman, Univ. of 
Washington. 

R. Q. Brown, Vice Chairman, Univ. <if 
Washington. 

F. D. Engel, Sec.-Treas., Univ of Wash¬ 
ington. 


Pacific Southwest: 

C. T. Wickocil, Chairman, Univ. of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

G. A. Gehrig, Vice Chairman, Pasadena 
Jr. College. 

E. D. Howe, S'cc.-T'renj., Univ. of Qalif. 

Rocky Mountain: 

G. E. .Sechrist, Chairman, Univ. of Wy¬ 
oming. 

Carl Brown, Secretary, Univ. of Wy¬ 
oming. 

Southeastern: 

L. U. Patterson, Chairman, Miss. Stale 
College. 

J«)seph Weil, Vice Chairman, Univ. of 
Florida. 

H. G. Haynes. Secretary, The Citadel. 

Southwestern: 

H. F. Godeke, Chairman, 'I'exas Tech. 
College. 

H. C. Dillingham, .'i'ec.-Treas., A. & M. 
College of Texas. 

Upper New York: 

Paul H. Black, Chairman, Cornell Uni- 
ver-sity. 

G. E. Grantham, Vice Chairman. Cornell 
University. 

H. A. Wcis.s, Sec.-Trea^., Clark.son Col¬ 
lege of Technology. 


BRANCHES 


Alabama (University): 

G. H. Dnn.stan, Chairman. 
Johnstone Parr, Vice President. 

H. H. Meigc, Sec.-Trras. 

Arizona: 

F. C. Kclton, Chairman. 

J. B. Cunningham, i'icc Chairman. 

G. C. McCombs, Secretary. 

Bucknell: 

H. A. Weeden, Chairman. 

G. N. Kunkle, Scc.-Treas. 

Case: 

, Chairman. 

G W. Sanford, Vice Chairman. 

G. B. Priester, Secretary. 


Colorado School of Mines: 

R. A. Baxter, Chairman. 

I'.. G. Fisher, .Secretary. 

Colorado A. & M. College 

G. F. Henry, Chairman and .Secretary 
University of Colorado: 

W. Otto Birk, Chairman. 

W. S. Nyland, .Secretary. 

University of Detroit: 

\.. R. Blakeslcc, Chairman, 

George H. Tweney, Vice Chairman. 

R. R. Johnson, Secretary. 

Georgia School of Technology: 

W. V. Dunkin, Chairman. 

P. B. Narmorc, .Secretary. 
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Lafayette: 

H. W. Savage, Chairman. 

E. L. McMillcn, Vice Chairman. 
W. G. McLean, Secretary. 

Maine : 

C. E. Bennett, Chairman. 

, Sciretary. 

Michigan State College: 

L. C. Price, Chairman. 

E. G. McKibbeii, Ficr ( hainnan. 

C. A. Miller, Secretary. 

D. D. McGrady, Treasurer. 

Michigan Coll. M. & T.: 

L. A. Rose, Chairman. 

F. L. Partlo, J’icr Chairman. 

W. A. Longacrc, Secretary. 

Newark College of Engineering: 
Frank N. iMitvvisle. Chairman. 

H. N. Cummings, .Secretary. 


North Carolina State College: 

L. M. Keever, Chairman. 

C. G. Mumford, Vice Chairman. 

R. L. Stone, Recording Secretary. 

E. W. Winkler, Corresponding Secretary. 

Northeastern: 

L. F. Cleveland, Chairman. 

E. L. Spencer, .Secretary. 

Pennsylvania State College: 

].. A. Doggett, Chairman. 

A. P. Powell, Secretary. 

Purdue: 

, Chairman. 

Tufts College: 

A. W. Leighton, Chairman. 

F. N. Weaver, Secretary. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute: 

E. D. Wilson, Chairman. 

F. J. Adams, Secretary. 

V. Siegried, .Member, Uxec. Com. 



COMMITTEES FOR 1944-45 


Executive: H. S. Rogers, Chairman, Poly¬ 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., N. W. Dougherty, H. M. Crothers, 
J. S. Thompson, h'. I.. Bishop. 

Program: H. S. Rogers, Chairman, N. W. 
Dougherty, II. M. Crothers, J. S. Thomp- 
.son, F. L. Bishop. 

Publication: F. L. Bishop, Chairman, Uni¬ 
versity of Pitt.sburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 
Robert E. Doherty, II. S. Rogers. 
Aeronautical Engineering: H. W. Barlow, 
Chairman, A. & M. College of Texas, Col¬ 
lege Station, Texas, Walter Bishop, J. D. 
Akerman, A. S. Levens, W. C. Nelson, 
J. C. Newell, C. T. Rc'id, H. S. Stillwell. 
Agricultural Engineering: L. J. Fletcher, 
Chairman, Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., II. J. Barre, Secretary, J. B. 
Davidson, R. H. Driftmier, E. W. 
Lehmann, J. D. Long, A. W. Turner, H. 
B. Walker. 

College Credits for Service Courses: O. J. 

Ferguson, Chairman, University of Ne¬ 
braska, Lincoln, Ncbr., H. A. Fisher, D. B. 
Prentice. 

Conferences: N. W. Dougherty, Chairman, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., 
in charge of all conferences for the S3rd 
annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo. (Jefferson 
Hotel, headquarters) June 21-24, 1945. 
Engineering Economy: C. E. Bullinger, 
Chairman, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., E. D. Ayres, J. C. 
Clark, F. C. Dana, E. L. Grant, A. S. 
Langsdorf, A. H. Lovell, P. T. Norton, 
A. 1. Peterson, R. C. Putnam. 

Engineering School Libraries: Ruth McG. 
Lane, Chairman, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., Harold 
Lancour, Ruth Meixell, Natalie Nicholson, 
J. B. O’Farrell. 

Engineering Research: W. R. Woolrich, 
Chairman, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, G. M. Butler, N. A. Christensen, 
I. C. Crawford, J. R. Cudworth, F. M. 
Dawson, W. O. Hotchkiss, S. C. Lind, 
E. L. Moreland, R. L. Spencer. 


Evening Engineering Education: N. P. 
Auburn, Chairman, University of Cincin¬ 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio, H. R. Beatty, H. 
P. Dutton, H. E. Dyche, F. C. Stockwell, 
C. Wandmachcr. 

Graduate Programs: L. E. Grinter, Chair- 
man, Illinois Institute 'of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill., Jules Bebie, J. W. M. 
Bunker, Hardy Cross, B. F. Dodge, S. C. 
Lind, H. J. Masson, F. T. Mavis, B. R. 
Tcarc, Ernst Weber, A. H. White. 
Institutional Members: R. A. Seaton, 
Chairman, Kansas State College, Man¬ 
hattan, Kan.sas, D. C. Jackson, R. L. 
Sackett. 

Junior Colleges: R. A. White, Chairman, 
Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., E. C. Douglas, A. H. 
Lovell, C. T. Oswald, R. H. Spahr. 
Lamme Award: D. S. Bridgman, Chairman, 
195 Broadway, New York City; for four 
years, S. W. Dudley, Yale University, N. 
W. Dougherty, University of Tennessee, 
W. C. DuVall, University of Colorado; 
for three years, D. S. Bridgman, J. M. 
Robert, Tulane University, S. S. Stein¬ 
berg, University of Maryland; for two 
years, E. M. Billings, 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y., R. C. Ernst, University 
of Louisville, L. G. Straub, University of 
Minnesota; for one year, T. R. Agg, Iowa 
State College, L. E. Grinter, Illinois In¬ 
stitute of Technology, G. W. Glceson, 
Oregon State College. 

Membership: H. S. Rogers, Chairman, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, G. A. 
Irland, H. A. Shaffer, P. E. Mohn, W. 
M. Lansford, W. C. Brenke, G, W. Brad¬ 
shaw, F. L. Wilkimson, J. W. May, J. H. 
Billings, F. D. Carvin, C. A. Brown, W. 
J. Emmons, George Fillipetti, O. W. Pot¬ 
ter, W. H. Wood, W. T. Schrenck, S. S. 
Steinberg, E. J. Stocking, C. L. Dawes, 
C. E. Tucker, L. O. Stewart, F. E. Light- 
burn, M; E. Haas, W. R. Dumble, Harry 
McIntyre, E. D. Engel, C. T. Wickocil, 
£. D. Howe, G. E. Sechrist, Carl Brown, 
L. L. Patterson, H. G. Haynes, H. F. 
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^ Godekc, H. C. Dillingham, P. H, Black, 
H. A. Weiss, G. H. Dunstan, H. A. 
Weeden, J. C. Park, J. G. Albright, R. A. 
Baxter, G. F. Henry, W. Otto Birk, T. C. 
Hanson, W. V. Dunkin, H. W. Savage, 
C. E. Bennett, C. L. Allen, L. A. Rose, 
F. N. Entwisle, L. M. Keever, L. F. 
Cleveland, L. A. Doggett, A. R. Leighton, 
E. D. Wilson, A. A. Potter, C. O. Miller, 
H. E. Pulver, A. D. Moore, R. H. 
Frazier, Justus Rising, K. O. Thompson, 
H. K. Justice, P. E. Kyle, Seibert Fair- 
man, W. B. Plank, A. C. Harper, J. G. 
Potter, H. P. Hammond. 

Nominating: Past president, nicmhcrs of 
Council retiring in 194d, and one member 
of the Scx:iety from each Section who shall 
^ have been elected for a term of one year 
at a regularly called meeting of the Sec¬ 
tion and duly certified to the Secretary 
of tlic Society before May IS, 1945. 

Principles of Engineering Ethics: J. W. 
Barker and D. C. Jackson. 

Professional Degrees: D. C. Jackson, C/iair- 
inan, 5 Mercer Circle, Cambridge, Mass., 
H. B. Dirks, E. B. Norris."’ 

Professional Development: I. C. Craw¬ 
ford, Chairman, University of Michigan, 
Ann .'\rbor, Mich., F. M. Feiker, H. J. 
Gilkcy, R. W. Warner. 

Relations with Industry: A. R. Steven- 
.son. Chairman, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., M. M. Boring, Alter¬ 
nate, R. H. Spahr, G. R. Cowing, Alter¬ 
nate, L. J. Fletcher, C. J. Freund, C. E 
MacQuigg, F. L. Wilkinson, B. M. 
Woods, J. I. Yellolt, C. W. Cole, R. L. 
Auten, J. E. Davenport, Ward Delaney, 
h'. R. Layng. 

Secondary Schools: H. H. Armsby, Chair¬ 
man, U. S. Office of Education, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., L.M.K. Boeltcr, K. Lark- 
Horowilz, W. D. Turnbull. 

Sections and Branches: H. M. Crothers, 
Chairman, Soutli Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. D., H. W. Barlow, G. F. 
Corcoran, R. E. Gibbs, J. E. Hannuni, 
E. D. Howe, R. H. Sherlock, H. L. 
Solberg, G. F. Tracy, R. E. Vivian, W. C. 
White, F. L. Wilkinson. 

Selection and Guidance: R. L. Sackett, 
Chairman, Hotel Sheraton, New York 
City, L. A. Bingham, D. S. Bridgman, 


A. H. Fuller, W. C Krathwohl, W. B. 
Plank, R. L. Sweigert. 

S.P.E.E. Committee (A.S.T.P. and N.C. 
T.P.): H. S. Rogers, Chairman, R. E. 
Doherty, F..L. Bishop, F. M. Dawson, H. 
P. Hammond, C. E. MacQuigg, A. A. 
Potterm D. B. Prentice, Thorndike 
Saville, W. R. Woolrich, B. M. Woods. 
Sponsoring Committee, Safety Engineer¬ 
ing in Colleges, U. S. Dept, of Labor; 
II. T. Hcald, Illinois Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Chicago, Ill. 

Revision of Constitution and By-Laws: 
H. S. Rogers, Chairman, G. F. Bateman, 
Middle Atlantic Section; H. O. Croft, 
Mechanical Engineering; Robert E. 
Doherty, Electrical Engineering L. J. 
Fletcher, Industry; .S. C. Hollister, East; 
Frank Kcrekes, Civil Engineering; A. B. 
Domonoskc, F’acific Coast; A. A. Potter, 
.Administrative Div. and Mid-West; R. 
A. Seaton, West; A. R. Stevenson, In- 
du'.try; B. R. Van Leer, South; F. C. 
N’ilbrandt, Chemical Engineering; W. E. 
Wickenden, Electrical Engineering; W. 
R. Woolrich, E. C. R. A. and Southwest; 
C. K. ^'oiing, Canada. 

V-12 Examinations: A. R. Culliniore, 
Chairman, Newark College of Engineer¬ 
ing, Newark, N. J., J, W. Barker, E. S. 
Hurdell, I. C. Crawford, F. M. Dawson. 
Representatives of the Society on Various 
Committees, Boards and Commis- 
sions: 

.American Standards .Association: 

Symbols and .Abbreviati<jns: E. J. 

Streubel, P, J. Kiefer, M. C. Stuart. 
Standard Drawings and Drafting Room 
Practice; Z-14: 

Electrical Definitions: E. E. Bennett. 
Symbol.s for Heat and Thermo¬ 
dynamics : W. H. Wohlenberg, P. 
J. Kiefer, M. C. Stuart, L. T. Work. 
-American Council on Education: D. B. 
Prentice, W. E. Wickenden, F. L, 
Bishop. 

Engineers' Council for Professional De¬ 
velopment: H. S. Rogers, C. E. Lawall, 
D. B. Prentice. 

Charles A. Coffin Fellowships and Re¬ 
search Committee: H. S. Rogers. 
National Bureau of Engineering Regis¬ 
trations : Paul Cloke.. 
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I.AMME MEDAL 


LAMME MEDAL 


Benjamin Garvcr Lamme left to this Society a trust fund, the income 
from this to be expended for a gold medal “to be given yearly to a chosen 
technical teacher for accomplishment in technical teaching or actual advance¬ 
ment of*the art of technical training.'* 

RECIPIENTS OF LA.MME MEDAL 

1928— Gkorob Fillmore Swain, Professor of Civil Engineering, Harvard 

University. 

1929— Trvinq Porter Church, Emeritus Professor of Applied Mechanics and 

Hydraulics, Cornell University. 

1930— Charles Felton Scott, Professor of Electrical Engineering, Yale 

University. 

1931— Duoald Caleb Jackson, Professor of Electric Power Production and 

Distribution, in charge. Dept., Electrical Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

1932— Arthur Ne^vei-l Talbot, Professor of Municipal and Sanitary Engi¬ 

neering, Emeritus, University of Illinois. 

1933— Dexter Simpson Kimball, Professor of Industrial Engineering, Dean, 

College of Engineering, Cornell University. 

1934— Edward Hose Maurer, Professor of Mechanics, University of Wisconsin. 

1935— William Elgin Wickenden, President, Case School of Applied Science. 

1936— Herman Schneider, Dean, University of Cincinnati. 

1937— Frederick Ettgene Turneaurk, Dean, University of Wisconsin. 

1938— Bobekt Lemuel Sackett, Dean, Pennsylvania Stato College. 

1939— Stephen P. Timoshenko, Profes-sor of Theoretical and Applied Me¬ 

chanics, Stanford University. 

1940— Andret a. Potter, Dean, Schools of Engineering, Purdue University. 

1941— Anson Marston, Dean of Engineering, Emeritus, Iowa State College. 

1942— Roy Andrew Seaton, Dean, Division of Engineering, Kansas State 

College; Director, E. S. M. W. T., U. S. Office of Education. 

1943— Thomas Ewing I'''nENnn, Profe.ssor of Engineering Drawing, Emeritus, 

The Ohio State University. 

1944— Hardy Cross, Professor anrl Chairman, Dept, of (Mvil F'higiiieering, Yale 

University. 



THE S. P. E. E. EMBLEM AND MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


The Certificate is engraved on durable parchment paper, size 
8V^ X 11 inches, suitable for framing. The name and date of elec¬ 
tion are engrossed, and the certificate is signed by the president 
and secretary. The price of the certificate is two dollars. 


THE SOCIETY l OR THE 

Promotion or Engineering Education 

cehtihes that 

'tkiirp ^inlrrimtlTinii 

IS A MEMBFR. OP 

THE socir-nr k>r the promotion or enoincering education 


AN ORGANIZATION POR THE ADVANCEMENT OP 
ENGlNECRINt; EOUCM ION WITH Rl SIMjCT TO PROr:FL'>URPS 



A period of a month may elapse between the date of the order 
and the delivery of the certificate, because of the time required for 
engrossing the certificate and securing the necessary signatures. 

Print your name on the order blank exactly as you wish it to 
appear on the certificate. 

The 8. P. E. E. Emblem comes in two styles, gold and gold- 
plated, with a blue background and gold lettering. It may be 
secured in the form of a pin with a safety catch, or a charm. The 
pin is one-half inch and the charm five-eighths inch, as reproduced 
below. 

The two styles available, together \vith prices, are as follows: 



PIN CHARM 

Gold . $2.25 Gold .... .. $3.50 

Gold-plated 1-00 Gold-plated ... 1.25 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBEBS. 

Aarivt* 

Univebsitt of Akron, Akron, Ohio, H. E. Simmons, President, F. E. 

Ayer, Dean . 

AiiABAicA Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., L. N. Duncan, Presi¬ 
dent, J. E. llannum, Desin. 

University op Alabama, University, Ala., Raymond R. Paty, President, 

Geo. J. Davis, Dean . 

Univek.sity op Alaska, Collego, Alaska, (’Jiarlos E. Buiuifll, President, 

W. E. Duckering, Dean. 

University op Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Robert Newton, 

President, R. S. L. Wilson, Dean . 

The American Institute op Chemical Engineers, Stephen Tyler, Sec¬ 
retary, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

The American Society or Civil Engineers, George T. Seabury, Secre¬ 
tary, 33 West 39th Street, ITew York City. 

University op Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., Alfred Atkinson, President, G. M. 

Butler, Dean . 

University op Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark., A. M. Harding, President, 

George P. Stocker,.. Dean . 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, III., F. R. Hamilton, President, 

Geo. F. Branigan, Dean ... 

Polytechnic Institute op Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y., 11. R. Rogers, 

President, Erich ITausniunn, Dean. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I., Henry M. Wriston, President, 

LeTghton T. Bohl, Cliairman . 

Buoknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., Herbert L. S])encer, President, 

G. A. Irland, Cliairman of Engineering Group. 

California Institute op Technology, Pasadena, Calif., Robert A. 
Millikan, Chairman, Executive Council; Franklin Thomas, Chairman 

of Engineering Division . 

University of CaI^ifornia, Berkeley, Calif., Robert Q. Sproul, President, 

M. P. O’Brien, Dean . 

Carnegie Institute op Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert E. Doherty, 

President, W. N. Jones, Director. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, Wm. E. Wickenden, 

President, Elmer Hutchisson, Dean. 

Catholic University op America, Washington, D. C., Patrick J. Mc¬ 
Cormick, Rector, A. J. Scullcn, Dean . 

University op Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, Raymond Walters, Presi¬ 
dent, B. C. Gowdy, Dean. 

The Citadel, The Militaby College op South Carolina, Cliarleston; 

S. C., C. P. Summerall, President, L. 8. LeTellier, Dean. 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y., J. A. Ross, Jr., 

President . 

Clbmson Agricultusal Cch^lbob, demson, S. C., Robert F. Poole, Presi* 
dent, 8. B. Eerie, Dean . 

* Active Institatioaal members are accredited engineering colleges 
distingnisbed national engineering societies. 
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INSTITUTION A Ij M KMBEKS 


Colorado School op Mines, Golden, Colo., Melville F. Coolbaugli, Presi¬ 
dent, Jesse R. Morgan, Dean . 1929 

Colorado AamcuLTiniAL and Mechanical ('olleqe. Fort Collins, Colo., 

Roy M. (Jrooii, President, N. A. ChristiMiaen, Dean . 1923 

Cnivkrsity op Colorado, Doiilder, Colo., R. O. Oustavaon, Prcsidonti C. 

Jj. Eckel, Dean. 191/1 

Columbia University, New York City, N. M. Butler, President, Joseph 

W. Barker, Dean . 1923 

University op Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., A. N. Jorgensen, President, 

-, Dean . 1941 

The Cooper Union, New York City, Edwin S. Burdell, Director, G. F. 

Bateman, Dean . 1927 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Edmund Ezra Day, President, 8. C. 

llollislcr, Dean . 1913 

University op Delaware, Newark, Del., W. O. Byiilierd, Acting President, 

R. L. Hponeer, Doan . 1910 

University op Denver, Denver, Colo., Ben M. Clu rrington, Chancellor, 

C. M. Kmidson, Dean . 1941. 

University op Detroit, Detroit, Mich., William Millor, President, C. J. 

Freund, Dean . 1924 

Drkxel iNSTiTrTE OP 'rEciiNOLOGY, Philadelphia, Pa., R. C. Dia(|ue, Act¬ 
ing President, J. Ifarland Millings, Acting Dean . 1914 

Duke UNlVF.RSiTy, Durham, N. C., R. L. Flowers, I’resident, W. II. TIall, 

Dean . 1932 

Ecolr Polyteciinique, Montreal, Canada, Augustin Frigon, President, 

Arinand Circ6, Dean . 1917 

Enqineerino Institute op Canada, The, 2050 Mansfield Street, Mon¬ 
treal, Canada, L. Austin Wright, Secretary. 1924 

University op Florida, Gainesville, Fla., John J. Tigert, President, 

Joseph Weil, Dean . 1928 

Georoe Wasiiinqton University, Washington, D. C., Cloyd Ilcck Mar¬ 
vin, President, F. M. Feiker, Dean . 1913 

(Jkoroia School op Tkchnolooy, Atlanta, Ga., M. R. V;iii Leer, I'resident, 

D. P. Savant, Dean . 1913 

The Graduate School op Enoineerino, Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass., James Bryant Conant, President, Ilarald M. Westergaard, 

Dean . 1919 

University op Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, II. C. Dale, President, J. E, Bu¬ 
chanan, Dean on leave, L. C. Cady, Acting Dean. 1924 

Illinois Institute op TEriiNOLOOV, Chicago, Ill., lleniy T. lleald, Presi- 

dent, .1. C. Peebles, Dean . 1921 

University op Illinois, Urbana, HI., A. C. Willard, President, M. L. 

Enger, Dean . 1914 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, Charles E. Friley, President, T. R. 

-Agg, Dean . 1913 

State University op Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, Virgil M. Hancher, Presi¬ 
dent, F. M. Dawson, Dean . 1914 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., Isaiah Bowman, President, 

W. B. Kouweiihoven, Dean . 1921 

Kansas State College op Agriculture and Applied Science, Man¬ 
hattan, Kans., Milton B. Eisenhower, President, B. A. Seaton, Dean 1917 
The University op Kansas, Lawrence, Kans., Deane W. Malott, Chancel¬ 
lor, J. O. Jones, Dean . 1914 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., H. L. Donovan, President, 

James H. Graham, Dean . 1926 
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IjAFAVEI’TE CoT.LEaE, Easton, Pa., Willi.Tiii Matlior Jjpwis, Prpsident, W. 


S. Lohr, Chairninn, Eiif^iuppring Coniiiiiilcc' . 1915 

JjEniOH Univebsity, Bcthlclu‘ 111 , Pa., Administrative Committee: Deans 

P. M. Palmer, Chairman, Neil Carothers, A. C. Calleu . 1914 

Louisiana State University, University, La., W. B. Hatcher, President, 

L. J. Lassulle, Dean . 1934 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., E. W. Jacobsen, (’resident, 

F. L. Wilkinson, Dean . 1925 

McGill University, Montreal. Canada, F. Cyril James, Principal, J. J. 

O’Neil, Dean . 1924 

University of Maine, Orouo, Me., Arthur A. llauck, President, Paul 

Cloke, Dean . 1917 

Manhattan Colleok, New York City, llev. Bro. Bonaventure Thomas, 

J’rosident, Kev. Bro. A. Leo, Dean . 1933 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., Pet(‘r A. Brooks, President, 

William D. Bliss, Dean. 1919 

University of Maryland, College Park, Md., II. C. Byrd, President, S. 

S. Steinberg, Dean . 1923 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., K. T. 

Compton, President, E. L. Moreland, Dean . 1918 

Mioiiigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich., Qrover 

C. Dillman, President, James Fisher, Dean . 1914 

Michigan State College, East Lau.sing, Mieh., John A. Hannah, Presi¬ 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., Alex 0. Buthven, President, 
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University op Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., Walter C. Coffey, Presi¬ 
dent, Samuel C. Lind, Dean . 1919 

Mississippi Stat-e College, State College, Miss., G. D. Humphrey, Presi¬ 
dent^ L. L. Patterson, Dean . 1939 

University op Missouri, Columbia, Mo., F. A. Middlcbush, President, 

H. A. Curtis, Dean. 1914 

Missouri School op Minks and Metallurgy, Holla, Mo., F. A. Middlc¬ 
bush, President, Curtis L. Wilson, Dean. 1925 

Montana School op Mines, Butte, Mont,, F. A. Thomson, I’re.sident, A. 

E. Adanii, Dean . 1938 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Monl., U. K. lienne, Pn'sident, E. W. 


Sehilling, Dean . 1923 

University op Nebraska, Lincoln, Ncbr., C. A. Boucher, Chancellor, O. 

J. Ferguson, Dean . 1914 

University op Nevada, Bono, Jolm O. Moseley, President, S. G. 

Palmer, Dean . 1943 

Newark College op Engineering, Newark, N. J., Allan B. Cullimore, 

President, E. W. Van Houten, Dean. 1922 

University op New Brunswick, Fredericton, N. B., Milton F. Gregg, 

President, John Stejiheiis, Doan. 1923 

University op New Hampshire, Durham, N. H., Harold W. Stoke, Presi¬ 
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New Mexico College op A. & M. Arts, State College, N. M., John W. 

Branson, Acting President, D. B. Jett, Dean. 1917 

University op New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M., J. F. Zimmerman. 

President, M. E. Farris, Dean . 1937 

New York Collbob of Ceramics at Alfred Univebsity, Alfred, N. Y., 

J. Nelson Norwood, President, Major E. Holmes, Dean . 
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President, H. P. Hammond, Dean . 1914 

University of Pennsylvania, Fhiladelpliia, Pa.; George W. McClelland, 
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University op Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., John G. Bowman, Clian- 
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Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Edward Charles Elliott, President, 
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Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., L. W. Houston, Di¬ 
rector, M. A. Hunter, Dean. 1922 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I., Carl R. Woodward, 

President, Royal L. Wales, Dean . 1913 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex., Edgar Odell Lovett, President, Harry 

B. Weiser, Dean. 1924 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., Allan Valentine,-President, 

H. W. Loet, Chairman, Exec. Com., Dept, of Engineering. 1937 

Boss Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., D. B. Prentice, Presi¬ 
dent, Carl Wischmeyer, Vice President. 1916 

Rutoebs University, New Brunswick, N. J,, Robt. C. Clothier, President, 

P. H. Daggett, Dean. 1014 
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University of Santa CiiARa, Santa Clara, Calif., Charles J. Walsh, Presi¬ 
dent, G. Ii. Sullivan, Dean . 1937 

South Dakota State College of A. & M. Arts, Brookings, S. D., 


South Dakota State School or Mines, Rapid City, S. D., Jos. P. Con¬ 
nolly, President . 1926 

University or Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif., B. B. von 

Kleinsmid, President, E. E. Vivian, Doan . 1938 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, Umphrey Lee, Presi¬ 
dent, E. H. Flath, Dean. 1929 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif., Donald B. Tresidder, 

President, Frederick E. Tcrinan, Dean . 1917 

Stevens Institute op Technology, Hoboken, N. J., Harvey N. Davis, 

President, Frederic E. Camp, Dean . 1913 

SwARTHMORE CollEge, Swartlimore, Pa., John W. Nason, President, Scott 

B. Lilly, Chairman . 1921 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., William P. Tolley, Chancellor, 

Louis Mitchell, Dean . 1913 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., James D. Hoskins, Presi¬ 
dent, N. W. Dougherty, Dean . 1921 

A. & M. College or Texas, College Station, Tex., Gibb Gilchrist, Presi¬ 
dent, H. W. Barlow, Dean. 1916 

Texas Technological College, Lubhoc-k, Tex., William M. Whyburn, 

President, O. V. Adams, Dean . 1931 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex., T. S. Painter, Acting President, W. 

R. Woolrich, Dean. 1919 

Thayer School op Engineering at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 

N. H., Ernest M. Hopkins, President, Frank W. Garran, Dean. 1940 

University op Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, 1*. C. Nash, President, John B. 

Brandcherry, Dean. 1915 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Oat., Canada, H. J. Cody, President, 

C. R. Young, Dean . 1917 

Tufts Colleoe, Medford, Mass., Leonard Carmichael, President, H. P. 

Burden, Dean .1914 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., R. G. Harris, Presi¬ 
dent, J. M. Robert, Dean . 1921 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla., G. I. Pontius, President, R. L. Lan- 

genheim. Dean. 1940 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., PresiOont, H. W. Biblier, Chairman, 

Division of Engineering. 1937 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn., Rear Admiral 

James Pine, Supt., Capt. G. R. O’Connor, Head, Engineering Dept. .. 1939 
Utah State Agricui<tural College, Logan, Utah, Elmer G. Peterson, 

President, G. D. Clyde, Dean. 1940 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, LeRoy E. Cowles, President, 

A. Leroy Taylor, Dean . 1914 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., Oliver 0. Carmichael, Chan¬ 
cellor, F. J. Lewis, Dean. 1914 

University or Vermont, Burlington, Vt., John 8. Millie, President, G. 

F. Eckbard, Dean . 1915 

ViLLANOVA College, Villanova, Pa., Francis X. N. McGuire, President, J. 

Stanley Morehouse, Dean . 1921 

Virginia Miutabt Institute, Lexington, Va., C. E. KUbourne, Super¬ 
intendent, 8 . W. Anderson, Academic Executive . 1937 
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ViBOlNiA PoiiiTTEcnNic INSTITUTE, Blacksburg, Ya., Julian A. Burruss, 

President, E. B. Norris, Dean . 1924 

Univeksitt or Viroinia, University, Va., J. L. Newcomb, President, W. 

8. Bodman, Dean ... 1915 

Washington University, 8t. Louis, Mo., llari-y B. Wallace, Aetiiig (Jliaii- 

cellor, A. S. Lnngsdorf, Dean. 1914 

State Uolueoe of Washington, Piillnnin, Wasli., Wilson M. Compton, 

President, R. D, Sloan, Dean. 1924 

University of Wasiiinoton, Seattle, Wash., Lee Paul Sicg,' President, 

Edgar A. Loew, Dean . 1934 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture, New York City, George If. 

JKoek, Administrator, .7. B. Blood, Dean . 1937 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va., C. K. Jjaw'all, Presi¬ 
dent, W. W. Hodge, Dean.lii:?" 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.,--, I’lesi- 

dent, F. Ellis Johnson, Dean . 1914 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass., Wat T. Cluverius, 

President, F. W. Roys, Doan . 1913 

Univershty of Wyoming, L;iiainie, Wyo., .7. L. Morrill, President, 17. D. 

Goodrich, Dean . 1925 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Charles Seymour, President, S. W. 

Dudley, Dean . 1917 


Associate • 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark., C. R. Nichols, Dean 1940 
Bliss Electrical School, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., Louis D. 

Bliss, President, Milton M. Flanders, Dean . 1939 

Chrysler Institute of Engineering, Detroit, Midi., John .7. Caton, 

Director . 1943 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, C. V. Thomas, President, M. E. Robinson, 

Dean . 1940 

Franklin Technical I.nstitute, Boston, Mass., B. K. Thorogood, Director 1940 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. IL, G. M. Sinclair, President, A. R. 

Keller, Dean . 1923 

Howard University, Washington, D. C., M. W. Johnson, President, Ij. 

K. Downing, Dean . 1937 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, Rees TT. Hughes, 

President, J. A. G. Shirk, Engineering Advisor. 1937 

Los Ano^les Junior College, Los Angeles, Calif. R. C. Ingalls, Direc¬ 
tor, George W. Duncan, Chairman, Engineering Department .1937 

Milwaukee School of Enoineering, Milwaukee, Wis., Karl O. Wc*rwath, 

Registrar . 1943 


New York State Aoriculturai. a.n'd Technical fNSTiTrTE of Alfred 


University, Alfred, N. Y., T. A. Parish and W. C. Hinkle, Directors. 1943 
Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, Oliio, J ohn T. Faig, President .. 1940 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, Robert Williams, President, J. 

A. Needy, Dean. 1937 

University of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R., R. Q. Tugwoll, Chancellor, 

R. M. Ramos, Dean . 1920 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La. Plume, Pa., B. S. Hollings- 

head. President, J. A. Strelzoff, Chairman . 1937 


* An associate member may become an active member when one or more 
of its eurricolums are accredited by the E. C. P. D. 
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L’niveksity or South Carolina, Columbia, S. C., L. T. Baker, Acting 


President, U. L. Smnwalt, Dean. 1943 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La., Joel L. Plotcber, 

President, G. G. Hughes, Doan. 1944 

Texas College op Arts & Industries, Kingsville, Texas, E. N. Jones, 

President, E. L. Peurifoy, Director . 1937 

Westinghouse Technical Night School, East Pittsburgh, Pa., R. A. 

McPherson, Manager . 1924 


Total institutional members: 

Active . 

Associate . 

160 


141 

19 
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Beviaed to February 1, 1945 

Aakhus, Theodore, Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing, Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 1933 

Abbitt, William H., Associate Professor of Physics, Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 1941 

Abbuhl, Fred, Associate Professor of English, Bensselaer Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. 1939 

Ackenheil, Alfred C., Instructor in Civil Engineering, University of 

Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1941 

Ackerman, Adolph J., Director of Enginocriiig, Dravo Corporation, 

Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1941 

Adami, Artihti E., Dean of College, Professor and Head, Dept, of Mining 

Kiigiueering, Montana School of Mines. Hutto, Mont. 1943 

Adams, Arthur S., Provost elect, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

In military service . 1931 

Adams, Douoi>as P., Assistant Professor of Graphics, Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 1941 

Adams, rR\NCis J., Professor and Acting Head, Dept, of Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, Worcester Polytechnic Iiistituio, Worcester, Mass. 1912 

Adams, Henry C., Associate Professor of Naval .\rchitecture and Maiine 

Engineering, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1940 

Adams, Lyndon O., Admiiiistrative Assistant, Northwcstoni University, 

Evanston, 111. 1944 

Adams, Otto V., Dean of Engineering, Professor of Civil Engineering, 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas . 1930 

Adams, Balpii G., In charge of Courses, Franklin Technical Institute, 

Boston, Mass. 1940 

Adams, Thomas C., 242 8. 12th St. E., Salt Lake City, Utah . 1930 

Adams, William E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. 0.. 1939 

Addison, Orippith T., Associate Professor of Coordination, University of 

Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio . 1943 

Ager, Raymond W., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, Cor¬ 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1940 

Ago, Thomas B., Dean of Engineering, Director, Engineering Experi¬ 
ment Station, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 1923 

Agthe, Frederick T., Process Engineer, .Mlis-Chalmcrs Mfg. Co., P.O. 

Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1944 

Ahlquist, Robert W., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 1929 

Aiken, Henry B., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, University 

of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1937 

Akebman, John D., Professor and Head, Department of Aeronautical 

Engineering, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.1931 

A KEY, Wayne W., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering, University of 

California, Berkeley, Calif. 1944 

Albebt, Abthub L., Professor of Communication Engineering, Oregon 

State College, Corvallis, Ore. 1989 
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Albert, Calvin D., Professor Emeritus of Machine Design, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 1938 

Albbiqht, John Q., Professor and Head, Dept, of Physics, Bhode Island 

State College, Kingston, B. 1. 1944 

Albright, Penrose S., Professor of Physics, University of Wichita, 

Wichita, Kans. 1932 

Aldrich, Benjamin M., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 1932 

Aij>rioh, Milton II., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1939 

Alexander, Donald C., Instructor in Electrical Engineering, Worcester 

Polyteclniic Tiistilutc, Worcester, Mass. 1944 

Alexander, Nicholas, Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, Bhode 

Island State College, Kingston, R. 1. 1937 

Alger, Philip h., Staff Assistant to Engineering Vico President, General 

Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 1925 

Algren, Axel B., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1929 

Allan, William, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, College of the 

City of New York, New York City. 1935 

Allen, Alexander J., Westinghouse Graduate Professor of Engineering, 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1944 

Allen, C. Frank, Retired, 88 Montview St., West Bozbury, Mass. {Pres¬ 
ident, 1905-4; Secretary, 1895-7; Vice President, J898-9; Member 

of Council since 1895.) . 1893 

Allen, Chester L., Professor and Dead, Dept, of Civil Engineering, 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 1917 

Allen, C. M., Professor of Hydraulic Engineering, Worcester Polytechnic 

Institute, Worcester, Mass. 1903 

Ai.t.en, Eldert F., Professor of Mathematics, A. & M. College of Okla¬ 
homa, Stillwater, Okla. 1937 

Allen, Forrest E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Iowa 

State College, Ames, Iowa. 1943 

Allen, George M., Associate Professor of Drafting, Executive Officer, 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1941 

AIjLen, Robert L., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Gn. 1937 

Allen, Russell B., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, University 

of Maryland, College Park, Md. 1937 

Alliason, Albert R., Head and Associate Professor of Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 3938 

Allison, William H., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, Clark¬ 
son College of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. 1928 

Allured, Robert B., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, Ar¬ 
kansas Polytechuie College, Russellville, Ark. In military service 1940 
Almstead, Francis E., Lieut., U. S. Naval Training School, Noroton 

Heights, Conn. In military service , ■. ■ 1943 

Almt, Loren B., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, University of 

North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 1941 

Aloysius Joseph, Brother, Instructor in Civil Engineering, Manhattan 

College, New York City . 1943 

Alsmbyer, William C., Senior Stress Analyst, Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 

Akron, Ohio . 1943 
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Azbvedo do Amaral, Ionai io M., Diroctur, Kscola Nncional de Engeii- 
heria, Uiiiversidado do Brazil, Bua Voluntarios da Patria, 31, Kio de 

Janeiro, Brazil, 8. A. 1943 

Amberg, Charles R., Head of Ceramic Research, New Yorlw State Col¬ 
lege of Ccraniios, Alfred, N. Y. 1941 

Ahbrosius, Edgar E., Head, Dept, of Mechanical Engineering, The Penn¬ 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 1941 

Amelotti, Emil, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Villanova College, 

Villanova, Pa. 1938 

Amidon, Lee L., Professor and Head, Dept, of Mechanical Engineering, 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, 8. D. 1928 

An'oerego, Rupert A., Professor of Civil Engineering, University of 

Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio . 1943 

Andersen, Paul, Professor of Structural Engineering, University of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1934 

Anderson, C. A., Professor of Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 

Johnstown Center, Johnstown, Pa. 1926 

Anderson, C. Edward, Professor and ('liairnian. Dept, of Mechanical 

Engineerings, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.1928 

Anderson, Clifford O., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Iowa State College, Ames, low:i . 1943 

Anderson, D. S., Dean Emeritus, Tulane University; Oguiiquit, Maine. 
{Member of Council, 19£6—9, 1935—; Vice President, 1931—St; Pres¬ 
ident, 1935-36.) . 1900 

Anderson, Dick R., .Assistant Professor of English, Georgia (School of 

Technology, Atlanta, (ia. 1944 

Anderson, Frank A., Assistant Professor of Chemistry and Chemical 

Engineering, University of Mississipjii, Uiiiv«’isity, Miss. 1944 

Anderson, Harold W., Assistant Enginc<“i', lOlectroii Tiiltc Ajijdicalimi 

Section, Gener;il Clectric (’o., Scheneclady, N. A". 

Anderson, John, Professor of Civil Engineering, TJie (Jitailel, Charles¬ 
ton, S. C. 1936 

Anderson, Newton II., Assistant to I^ersonnel Manager, Douglas Aircraft 

Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 3942 

A.vderson, Victoria, Associate in English, University of Washington, 

Seattle, Wash. 1939 

Andes, Ammon S., Research Lab., Analyst, Eng. Test ljab„ Consolidated 

Vultoc Aircraft Corp., Port AVortli, Texas. 19.37 

Andrae, Stephan C., Assistant Electrical Engineer, Coii.solidated SU*eI 

Corp., Wilmington, B6~t N. Mentor Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 1939 

Andreabsen, Alexander T., Instructor in Mechanics of Engineering, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 194.3 
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Institute of Technology, Chicago, 111. 1941 

Andrews, Andrew I., Professor and Head, Dept, of Ceramic Engineering, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1943 

Andrews, Carl B., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, Michigan 

State College, East Lansing, Mich. 1925 

Andrews, Donald K., Supervisor, Tool Design, North American Avia¬ 
tion, Inc., 2603 Emmett St., Dallas, Texas. 1043 

Andrews, Gordon O., Manager, Personnel Division, E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours and Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 1948 

Andrews, Stephen C., Associate Professor of Business Administration, 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. . 1934 
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Amoebmann, William G., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 1937 

Anthony, Bichard L., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Botgers 

University, New Brunswick, N. J . 1937 

Appleby, Alfred N., Assistant Professor of Drafting, College of the City 

of New York, New York City. 1940 

Applegate, C, E., Field Engineer, Educational Division, Leeds & Northrop 
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Archer, Luther B., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of llliiioia, IJrbaiia, Til. 1944 

.AuuusErt, TjKON P., Senior Training Officer, U. S. Yeterans Administra- 

tioJi, Alontgonn'ry, Ala. 1925 

Arbnson, Saul B., J^rofessor of Iiiorgiinic-Chemistry, University of Cin¬ 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio . 1938 

Arm, David L., Professor and Head, Dept, of Mechanical Engineering, 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa . 1934 

Armsby, Henry II., Field Coordinator, E. S. M, D. T., U. S. Office of 

Education, Washington, D. C. (Member of Council, 1938-41) __ 1917 

Armstrong, Edwin H., Professor of Electrical Engineering, Columbia 

University, New York City . 1937 

Armstrong, W. II., Instructor in Industrial Engineering, The Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 1937 

Arnold, James E., Aeronjiutical Engineer, Consolidated Vultee Air Corp., 

5168 35th St., San Diego, Calif. 1938 

Arnold, J. Norman, Associate Professor of Enginecriiig Drawing, Pur¬ 
due University, Lafayette, Iiul. 1933 

Ashton, Merton E., Alumni Secretary, Norwich University, Northfield, 

Vt. 1940 


Atkinson, Fkederu'k (■., Col., AssLstaiit Chief of Staff for Personuel, 

Air Transport Coniinfind, Washington, U. (\ In military service 1937 
Atkinson, M.\rgaret B., Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing, 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas . 1937 

Attwood, Stephen S., Professor of Electrical Engineering, University Oi. 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1926 

Atwood, L. L., Professor and Head, Dept, of Language and History, 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 1939 

Aubert, Brother, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, klanhattan 

College, New York City. 1935 

Auburn, Norman P., Doan of University Administration, University of 

Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio . 1942 

Aumch, Witold M., Professor of Mochanology, Polytechnic of Lwow, ul. 
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Ault, E. Stanlev, Professor of Machine Design, Purdue University, 

Lafayette, Tnd. 1925 
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Atjtenreith, George C., Professor «)f Drafting, College of the City of 

New York, New York City. 1927 

Auth, George H., Associate Professor of Meclianical Engineering, Villa- 
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Avey, Harry T., Associate Professor of Mechanics, University of Wis¬ 
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Ax, LeIiAND S., Professor and Head, Badio Engineering, Tri-State College, 

Angola, Iiul. 1943 
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Worco.stcr, M.-iss. 

SiEPERT, Albert F., Dean of Education, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 

Peoria, Ill. 

SiLHA, Henry W., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Idaho, Mo.scow, Idaho . 

Silverman, Joseph R., CJiicf Produetion Structui-al Engineer, Chance 
Vought Aircraft Div. of United Aircraft Corp., 97 Englewood Avc., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

SiLVEY, O. W., Professor and Head, Dept, of Physics, A. & M. College of 

Texas, College Station, Tex. 

SiMARD, Jean-MaeceIi, Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Ecolo Polytech¬ 
nique, Montreal, Canada ._. 

SiMESWiR, John II., A.ssociate Professor of Mathematics, University of 

Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Simmons, Allen, Associate I’mfcssor of .Mathematics, Betluiny College, 


Bethany, W, Va. 

Simon, George H., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineoring, 

Louisiana State University, University, La. 

Simon, Herbert A., Assistant Professor of Political Science, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 
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SiMONDS, Eolijn II., Instructor in IiiduHti-hil FOngiiicoring, Illinois Insti¬ 


tute of Toclinology, Chicago, Ill. 1942 

Simons, Howard P., Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, West 

Virginia University, Morgantown, W, Va...1941 

Simpson, Wimja.m M., ProfcMSor and ('liairnian, Dept, of Aeronautical En¬ 
gineering, Univc'isify of Kaii.sas, Lawrence, Kaiisa.s . 1939 

Si.\tRAi,L, Harry C., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, As¬ 
sistant to Director of Instriiclion, Mississippi State College, State 

College, Miss. 1936 

Sims, Ciiaui.hr E., Lecturer in (,’ivil Engineering, Dnivi-rsily of Southern 

California, Los Angeles, Calif. 1941 

Sims, Km.is M., Professor of Me«‘lianie:il Engineering, Cnivei'sity of Okla¬ 
homa, Ncnimin, OUla.1937 

Sims, Jamus E., Instructor in Civil Engineering, The Eico Institute, 

Houston, Texas . 1942 

Si.vorrt, Ekrdinand Tj., Assistant Professor of Engineering Mechanics, 

New Voik Cniveisily, New York, N. Y. 1930 

SlNUST\n, Ol.K, Chief Engineer, X<*w Voik City 'rnnii'd Authority, 200 

Mailison Ave., Ni-w York Cily. 1944 

Siskind, Eodkrt J'., Professor of Electrical Engineering, I’urdiic Uni¬ 
versity, Lafayette, Tin!. 1938 

SiTZ, Earl L., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, Kansas 

State College, Manhattan, Kansas . 1932 

SiZELOVE, Oliver .1., Assistant Professor of rndiistrial Engineering, New¬ 
ark College of I'Ingineermg, NeWaik, N. .1. 1941 


Skelley, I'JiVKLr.s Ij., Manager, Technical Hook Dept., 'I’he .Macmillan 

Company, 60 Eifth .\veiiuc, New '\'ork 11, N. V'. 

Skelton, Eussisll E., Associate Professor cf Civil Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of New Hamp.shire, Durham, N. H. 

Skilbs, W. V., Dean, Georgia School of 'rcchiiology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Skoglund, Victor .1., 4039 Canterbury Dr., Sail Dusgo, (’alif. 

Skrodkr, Carl E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, TTrhana, Ill. 

Slack, Edgar P., Associate Professor of Physics, Polytechnic Institute 

of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Slack, Francis G., Professor and Chairman, Dept, of Physics, Vander¬ 
bilt University, Nasliville, Tcnn. 

Slantz, Fred W., Professor of Graphics, Director of Placement, Lafa¬ 
yette College, Easton, Pa. 

Slavin, Wii-i,tam a., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering Villa- 

nova College, Villanova, Pa. 

Slaymaker, P. K., Professor of Machine Design, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Slayaiaker, Eobert E., Dean, diinior Division, Professor of .Machine De¬ 
sign, Case Scliool of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sliciiter, W. I., Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, Columbia 

Univcr.sily, New York, N. Y. 

Sloan, Eoyal D., Dean, College of Mechanic Arts and Engineering, 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Sloan, William A., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sloane, Alvin, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Oambridge, Mass. 

Sloane, Kiciiard L., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Sluss, a. H., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, University of Kan¬ 
sas, Lawrence, Kans. 1915 

Smail, Lloyd L., Professor of Mathematics, Lehigh University, Beth¬ 
lehem, Pa. 1936 

Small, Ekio H., Instructor in Electrical Engineering, New York Univer¬ 
sity, New York, N. Y. 1938 

Smith, Alva L., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, Virginia Poly- 

technie- Institnlc, Blackslmrg, Va.194L* 

Smith, E.vkl 15., Professor of Mechanieal Engineering, College of City 

of New York, New York, N. Y. 19-6 

Smith, Edward E., Assoeiate Professor of Eleetiieal Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Florida, (lainesville, Fla. 1935 

Smith, Edward S., Professor of Matlunnafii-s, Universily of Ciiieinnati, 

Cincinnati, Oliio . lO-H 

Smith, Elliot"!’ IL, Master, Saybrook College, Professor of Economics, 

Yale University, New ITavon, Conn. 1928 

Smith, Elmkr (.1., I’rofessor of Physics, A. & Af. f’ollege of Texas, 

College Station, Texas.1938 

Smith, Frank If., Assistant Professor of Mechanism and Engineering 
Drawing, University of Michigan, Ann Arhor, Mich. In military 

service. 1939 

Smith, Finlkv W., Associate Professor of Eleelrieal Engineering, Lafa- 

yello College, Easton, Pa. 1933 

Smith, Crorok H., Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Kochesler, N. Y. 1939 
Smith, (’f.oro’K I., Associate Professor of Ci\iJ Enginciring, f^niversity 

of >rotre Dame, .Notre J>amc, lad. 1942 

Smith, G. Wallace, Professor and Head, Dci»t. of Engineering Me¬ 
chanics. Nortli (Carolina State < ollege, Italeigh, N. C. 1937 

S.mith, llo.MKK P., 'I’cchnical Emjdoymenl Dept., Dell Tele])hone Labs., 

4(53 West Si.. New Voik 11, N. Y.1941 

Smith, J\jme,s JI.. Assistant Profi'wir of l'3ectrical Engini-ering, Cor¬ 
nell I'niversity, Ilhaea, N, V. 1940 

Smith, James O., Associate in Them el iculi and Apjdieil Meehanics, Uni 

versily of Illinois, Uibaiin, 111. In military service 1940 

Smith, Leo F., Assoeiate. Supervisor Evmiing Sehool, Eociiesler Institute 

of ri’eclinology, Itocliester, N. Y. 1944 

Smith, Marvin W., Vice President in charge of Engineering, Westing- 

house E. & M. Co., Piti.sbuigh, 30, Pa. 1942 

Smith, Mai;rice E., Professor of (’liemislry, Worce.ster l^olylechnic In¬ 
stitute, Woreester, .\rass. 1913 

Smith, Otto J. Af., Eesenreh Engineer, Westinghousc E. & M. Co.. Ea.st 

Pittsburgh, Pa. .19-42 

Smith, Otto Af., Professor of Ctiemical Enginei’ihig, Mead, Dept., Cliomi.s 
try and Chemical Engineering, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 

. Okla. 1940 

Smith, Paul Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Akron, .Akron, Ohio . 1925 

Smith, Ralph A., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, Tufts College, 

Medford, Afass. 1922 

Smith, Riciiard II., Professor of Aeronautic Engineering, Massachusetts 

Iii.stitutc of Tecluiology, Cambridge, Mass. 1933 

Smith, Roqek K., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Iowa 

State College, Ames, Iowa.1939 

Smith, Silas R., R. R. 3, Anderson, Ind. In military service. 1939 
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Smith, Thomas D., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, University 

of Delaware, Newark, Del. 1938 

Smith, William C., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md... 1943 

Smith, W. Sheiiman, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, Toledo 

University, Toledo, Ohio . 1930 

Smutz, P. A., Professor of Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geom¬ 
etry, Kansas State College, Munliattan, Kansas. 1936 

Snadee, David Ij., Professor of Civil Engineering, Stevens Institute of 

Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 1939 

Rnki,orove, Alfred K., Professor and Head, Dej»t. of Geological Engineer¬ 
ing, Michigan (h)liegc of M. & T., Houghton, Mich.1943 

Snook, Raymond Assistant Professor of Machine Design, Alabama 

Polytechnic Instifiiic, Auburn, Ala. 1942 

Snyder, John S., Assistant Manager, Educational Uept., John Wiley & 

Sons, Inc., 410 PonrI.h Avc., N«:w Vork City . 1943 

Snyder, M. K., Head, Dept, of Civil Engineering, Profe'^sor of Sanitary 

Eiigiticcring, Wa.shiiigton State College, Piillinaii, Wa.sh. 1927 

So»l!Y, Albmit, Director, General Motors Institute of Technology, Flint, 

Mich. 1923 

SoDEKitKRO, C. Jticii VRD, Piofcssor of Mechanical Engineering, Massuehu- 

setls iastifuti' of Technology, Cambridge, Slass. 1943 

SoDERSTROM, E. D., Associate I’rofcssor of Engineering Sliop, Oklahoma 

A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 1940 

SoiiON, Harry, Assistant Professor of Klectrieal Engineering, University 

of Pennsyhaiiia, Philadeljibia, Pa. 1942 

SOMiEKO, Harry Ij., Mead, School (»f Mechanical and Aoroiiantical Engi¬ 
neering, Purdue ^’niversity, Ijafajadle, Ind.1924 

SoLLKNUEROEU, Nok.man J., Assistant I*i-ofe.s.sor of Civil Engineering, 

I’linceton University, Prineetoii, N. J. 1936 

SOLT, Marvin R., ,\.s.sociate, Profo-ssor of Mat hematics. University of 

New Haiiip.shire, Durham, N. IT. 1931 

SOLTAU, David Ij., Director, SeJcnca Division, Professor of Physics, Uni¬ 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif.194.'I 

Sorensen, Elmer P., President, Utilities Engineering Institute, 1314 

Hcldcn Avc., Chicago, 111. 1943 

Sorensen, Harry A., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Pennsylvania State College, State Coll(3gf, I’a. 1938 

Sorensen, R. W., Professor of Electrical Engineering, California In¬ 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. (Vice President, 1939-40; 

Member of Council 1937—40.') . 1912 

Sorenson, Alfrf.d E., .Associate Profc.ssor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1931 

SrAHIK, Edwin G., .\ssistaut J’rofessnr of Mathematics and Physics, 

Michigan College of .M. & Hougliton, Mieh. 1944 

Spafford, W. F., Professor and Head, Dept, of Business Administration, 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 1941 

Spaonuolo, .Tqbeph E., Assistant Professor of Architectural Engineering, 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 1939 

Spahr, Robert II., Administrative Chairman, Division of Cooperative 
Program.s, General Motors Institute of Technology, Flint, Mich. 

(Member of Council, 1943-4iJ.) . 1928 

Sparks, Fred W., Professor of Mathematics, Texas Technological Col¬ 
lege, Lubbock, Texas ... 1940 
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8PE.UI, Joseph, Professor and Chairman, Dept, of Mathematics, North¬ 


eastern Uiiiversitj, Boston, Maas. 1026 

Spears, Stiolto M., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, Illinois 

Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill, In military service 1935 

Speas, Hobert D., Assistant to the Vico President of Euginocrlng, Ameri¬ 
can Airlines, Inc., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 1943 

Speiden, Henry \V., Head, Dept, of Civil Engineering, West Virginia 

University, Morgantown, W. Va. 1937 

Spence, Thomas R., Manager, ( ousti uri inn I’rngr.-mi. A. & M. College of 

Texas, College' Sfaliini, Texas. .194;! 

Spencer, Ernest L., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, Northeast¬ 
ern LJuiveraity, lioalun, IMasa.1}»M 

Spencer, Henry C., Chairman, Dept, of Technical Drawnng, Illinois fn- 

siitutc of Technology, Chicago, III. 1933 

SPKNf'Kii, llEKHKRT U., 1'i‘esident, Bueknell University, Tjewisbiirg, l*a. . .. 1942 
Spencer, AIarie W., Jnstniclor in History and Economics, Illinois Insti 

tute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 1943 

Spencer, Robert Ti., Dean of Engineering, University of Delaware, New¬ 
ark, Del. {Member of Council, IQ-iS—i/i.) . 1928 

Spencer, W. It., Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Arkansas, 

Eayctteville, Ark. 1926 

►Spicer, WUjI.ivm M., Associate I’lofes'-'oi of Chemislrv. Georgia School 

of Technology, Atlanta, (in.1944 

SpifgeIj, David K., Instructor ip- Economics of Engiiieoriiig, Slovens In¬ 
stitute of Teclinology, Hoboken, N. J. 1943 

SpindIjER, WiiiiJAM A., Assistant Professor of Metal Processing, Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3940 

Spinney, L. B., i’l'ofessor of Io\v;i Slali' College, .\i>m's, I:i.1899 

Spotts, Merhyle -E., Associate Professor of Machine De.sige. Nop-thnest- 

ern Uiiivorsily, Evanston, 111. 1943 

SprieoeTj, WliiiiiAM It., Profcs.sor :ind Cliairpian, Dept, of Maiiagcinent, 

Northwestern Universily, Evanstoji, III. 3940 

Si'RlNOEK, CliiFPORD Jl., Professor of Oencial Engineering Drawing, Uni- 

vorsity of Illinois, Urbiina, Ill. 3927 

Springer, George 1’., Associate Professor of Civil 3'higinc.cring, Purdue 

University, Lafayette, Ind. 1980 

Spry, Frederick J., Instructor in Surveying, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

N. Y. 1941 


Spurlock, Bf:njajmi.v 11., Assistant Profe.ssor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Yale Cnivorsity, New Haven, Conn. 

Squire, Edward J., Profe.ssor and Ile.ad, Bepl. of Structural Engineering, 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Ci*air, O. a., Professor and Head, Dept, of Industrial Engineering, 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 

St. Peter, W. N,, Professor of Physics, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

Stace, F. N., Editor, New Zealand Electrical Journal, P.O. Box 1572, 

Wellington, G 1, N. Z. 

Stainton, Robert S., Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 

Stalky, Howard R., Assistant Professor of Building Construction, Mas¬ 
sachusetts Instil ute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Stanley, Cassius M., Professor and Head, Dept, of Textile Engineering, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas . 
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Stanley, Robert L., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, Union Col¬ 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. 1942 

Stanley, Wiluam E., Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Massachusetts 

Institute of To<ihnology, Cambridge, Mass.193G 

Stanton, Ciias. B., Supervisor, Evening and Part Time Classes an^ Sum¬ 
mer Session, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1915 

Staples, Aktihir .1., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Worcester Polytechnic liistitule, Worcester, Mass. 1934 

Stapi.ey, Edward R., Professor of Civil Engineering, Acting Dean, Okla¬ 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 1926 

Stark, IjAWKKNoe E., Instructor in Engineering Drawing, A. & M. Col¬ 
lege of Texas, College Station, Texas . 1942 

Stakr, Charles J., Associate in Mechanical Engineering, University of 

Illinois, Urbaiia, Ill. 1921 

Starr, MilI/ARD O., Instructor in General Eiigiiieeriiig Drawing, Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1943 

Stauder, Lawrence F., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 1938 

Stavelv, Earl B., Professor of Electrical Engineering, The Pennsyl¬ 
vania Stale College, State College, Pa. 1920 

Stearns, PiiEDERiric A., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Northeastern ITiiivcrsity, Boston, Mass. 1926 

Steel, Ernest W., Professor and Head, Dept, of Municipal and Sani¬ 
tary Engineering, A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Texas . 1926 
Steele, Aklo li., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, Oklahoma A. & 

M. College'. Stillwater, Okla. In military service.1940 

Stein, I. Mei.vjlle, V'ice President and Director of Hesenii-li, l.eeds and 

Norihruj) Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1944 

Steinbacher, Franz R., AB.si.stant Professor of .Xcronaulics, University ot’ 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, ATich. 1943 

Steinberg, S, S., Dean, College of Engineering, University of Maryland, 

College Park, Md. 1935 

Steinman, D. B., Consulting Engineer, 117 Ijiberty St., New York, N. Y. 1910 
Stelzner, William B., Professor and Head, Dept, of Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 1914 

Stempel, W. M., Assistant Professor of Physics, Stevens Institute of 

Technology, Hoboken. N. J. 1928 

Stephans, C, 11., Acting Head, Industrial Relations Dept.,-Newark College 

of Engineering, Newark, N. J. 194,3 

Stopitenson, Ei'GENE a., F’rofessor and Head, Dept, of Petroleum Engi¬ 
neering, University of Kaitsu.s, Lawrence, Kansas. 1938 

Stetkewicz, Joseph D., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 1942 

Stetson, George A., Editor, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 

29 West 39th Street, New York City. {Member of Council, 19S1-4.) 1926 
Stevaron, Carl C., Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing, Notre 

Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 1942 

Stevens, A. C., Manager, Educational Sales Section, General Electric 

Co., Schenectady, N. If... 1912 

Stevens, Don S., Engineering Personnel Officer, Iowa State College, 

Ames, Iowa. In inllitary service . 1938 

Stevens, Howard E., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 1934 

Stevens, Roe L., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, Illinois In¬ 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, HI. 1937 
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STEVtNS, William tl., Associate Profcs'ior of Mechanical Jijiiginccring, 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 1929 

Stevenson, Alexandeh R., Jr., Staff Assistant to Vice f^icsidcnt in 

Charge of Engineering, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ... 1938 
Stevenson, Merlon L., Dean of Instruction, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 1943 
Stevenson, Wij.LiAif D., Assistant I’rofessor of Electrical Engineering, 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1941 

Stewart, Eaul U., Assistant Professor of Drawing and Design, Michigan 

State College, Mast Eausing, Mich. 1925 

Stewart, G. W., Professor and Ilejnl, Dept, of Physics, State University 

of Iowa, Iona City, la. 1910 

Stfwakt, James W., Assistant Profi-ssor of Mining Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1939 

Stewart, IjOWELL O., Professor and Hoad, Dept, of Civil Engineering, 

Icwa Stale College, Anie.s, Iowa. 1927 

Stewart, V. T., Professor of Cliemistry, Newark College of Engineering, 

Newark, N. J. 1923 

Stifpei., Kmm. j.. Engineer, Itaytlieon Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass.1940 

iStiemkk, Kouert E., Assoeiate Profj'ssor of Sanitary Engineering, North 

(’.aroliii.T Slate College, Italeigli, N. (!. 1943 

Stiening, Prank T1., Professor and JL.'ul, Depl. of Meeliaineal Engineer¬ 
ing, Universify of Pitt.sbiirgli, Pil Isbiirgli, Pa. 1940 

Stii.es, Wii.i.iam H., Assistant Professor of Thcorotie.-'l .'iinl Applied Me¬ 
chanics, low.’i Stale College, Ames, Iowa . 1938 

Sm'II.LWELI., Ilr.Mtv S., prcjfessor and Head, Dept, of .‘Veroiiaulical Engi¬ 
neering, Univc'rsity of Kansas, Jj.-iwiCTice, Kaiis.1944 

Stinso.V, K.M!L VV., Pi(il'es.sor of Iiileriial Combu.slion laigme.s, 'I’lie Ohio 

State University, Columbus, Oiiio. 1924 

.Stitk, (^, CrEOiiGr, As.Hociato Professor of Mathematics and Surveying, 

Michigan College of M. ifc T., TToughton, Mie.h. 1943 


Stitz, Erwin O., .A-ssistant Profe.ssor of Engineering Meclniiiies, Purdue 

University, Ijafayetle, Ind. 1942 

Stock, Orion L., I’rofessor of Drawing and Descriptive Geometry, Rose 

Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Tiid.1929 

Stocker, George P., Dean, College of Engineering, Head, Dept, of Civil 

Engineering, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.1921 

Stocking, Ernest J., Assistant Chief, Examining Division, U. S. Civil 

Service Commi-ssion, Washington, D. C. 1939 

StockwelIj, Frank C., Anson Wood Burchard Professor of Electrical 

EnginetTing, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J.1914 

Stoever, Herman J., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Iowa State 

College, Allies, low'a . 1942 

Stoker, James J., Associate Professor of Mathematics, New York Uni¬ 
versity, New York City . 1938 

StolWORTH y, Edward H., Assoeiate Professor of Mocha nieal Engineer¬ 
ing, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 1923 

Stone, Oliver M., Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing, Case 

School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio .1928 

Stone, Robert L., Associate Professor of Ceramics Engineering, North 

Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 1937 

Stork, Wilpoed L., Associate Professor of Drafting, College of the City 

of New York, New York City..1®39 

Stout, Lawrence E., Professor and Head, Dept, of Chemical Engineering, 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1944 
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Stout, ^1ki,vit,ue B., Piofi'ssor of Rleotrii-al 'EnjrinetTiiig, Tlnivoraity of 

Micliigan, Aim Ailioi, M'h'Ii. 1929 

Stiiaiton, a. W , As.sdcial!■ I’liifi'smn' oC iOlri-lricaI KiiginiTi iiig, Pnivi‘v 

sity of Trxas, AiKsfiii, 'I'oxas.•. 1939 

Stralky, JIakrison W., Juiiiison & Slrali-y, (M-inci'Loii, W. Va. 1939 

Strane, Arciiium.u J., !ngtnu*1or and Head, MathcuiatieH Jlept., Duluth 

Junior (’olk'gc, Duliitli 14, Minn. 1932 

Strate, J. Tavi-I'K, I’lofossor and Head, Dept, of Mefluiniofil Engineer¬ 
ing, Colorado State College, Ft. Collins, Colo. 1932 

Htrattom, IjRO:^ D., I’rofcssor and Head, Dejit. of Clieinital Engineeriug, 

Dean of Men, Drcxel Institute of I’ccliiiology, Philadelphia, Pa.1937 

Stra'itox, Wili.iam T., Professor and Head, Dept, of Mathcinaties, Ean- 

sas State ('ollege, ^lanhattan, Kansas. 193S 

Straub, Lorenz 0., Professor of Ilydranlies, Director, St. Anthony Falls 
Hydraulic liahoratory, University of Minnesota, Minnea])o]is, Minn 

(Member of CottiifU, 193<!. 

Straw, John A., Inslmetor in Mathematics, Pose Polytcehnic Institute, 

Terre Haute, I ml. 1939 

Street, Wirj.iAii H., Professor and ID'ad, Dept, of Engineering Drawing, 

Texas A. & M. (’ollege. College Station, Texas. 1929 

Strkkthk. Victor L., Suiiervisor of P’lnid Afeehanics, Armour Pe.search 

Foundation, ('liieagu HI. HI. 1942 

Strioubel, Ernest J., Dean, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 

N. y. 1925 


Strorel, Charles F., Assistant Profes.snr of Mathematics, North Carolina 

State College, Paloigh, N. C.1941 

Strohm, Bufu.s T., Vice J^re.sulcnt, Dean of the Faculty, luternational 

Coirespondence School, Scranton, Pa. 1938 

Stroai, Cordon II., Assistant J'rofessor of .Xeroiiautical Engineering, New 

York University, New Vork City. 1943 

Strong, Everett AI., Professor of Rleelrieal Engineering, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 1939 

Strong, Balimi K., Professor of Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, 

Bose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, liid. 1936 

Stuart, Harland F., Assi.stant J'rofi-ssor of Alcehanical Engineering, 

Bhode Island Stale College, Kingston, It. 1. 1942 

Stuart, M. C., Professor of Alechanieal Engineering, lA'liigh University, 

Bethlehem, l*a. 1921 

Stubbs, Frank W., Jr., Profe.ssor and Head, Dept, of Civil Engineering, 

Bhode Island State College, Kingston, R. 1. 1933 

Stuckey, Jasper L., Professor and Hoad, De]it. of Geology and Geo¬ 
logical Eiiginoering, North Carolina State College, Baleigh, N. C. .. 1939 
Sturgis, Horace W., Instructor in Physics, Georgia School of Technology, 

Atlanta, Ga. 1944 

Sturm, Bolland 0., Professor of Engineering Mechanics and llesearch 

Professor of Materials, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.1944 

Sturmeb, Anna M., Associate Professor of English, Kansas State Col* 

lege, Manhattan, Kansas . 1935 

Stuttebd, Henry J., Chairman of Pro-Engineering, St. Mary's College, 

Saint Mary’s College, Calif. 1943 

SUCKOW DA FON.SECA, Celso, Director, Escola Tecnica Nacional, Rio de 

Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 1943 

SuLUYAN, Francis J., Instructor in Machine Design, Kansas State Col¬ 
lege, ATanhuttan, Kansas. In military service .?. 1938 
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Sullivan, Gso. L., Dean, College of Engineering, University of Santa 

Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. (3fember of Council, 194.^-46.) . 1012 

Summers, Bobert E., Professor of Medianieal Enfyinprrinjj, I’^nivrrsity of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn . J «»;10 

SUMMEY, George, Jr., Prolessor of English, A. & AI. College of Texas, 

College Station, Tex. 1919 
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ginia Polyteehiiie Institute, Black.sl>urg, Va. 1944 

Wyly, Lawkeni’E T,, Associ.itc I’rofessor of Northwestern University, 
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Yanosik, George A., Associate Professor of M:itheinatic.s, New York Uni¬ 
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Yavitom, Jacob, Assistant Professor of Moelianical Engiiioeriiify, Villanova 

College, Villanova, Pa. 1043 

Yeaton, Philip O., Professor and Head, Dept, of Industrial Engineering, 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.^ 1936 

Yellott, John I., Director, Gas Technology, Illinois Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Chicago, 111. 1936 

Yoartua, Litis M., Dean, Facultad de Ciencias Exactas, Kiscias y 
Naturalcs, I’liiversidad de Hnem»s Aires, lluenos Aires, Argentina, 

S. A. 1943 


York, Jesse L., Instructor in Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 


University of ^Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1943 

York, Verno O., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Michigan 

College of M. & T., Houghton, Mich. 1944 

Young, Almon P., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

Michigan College of M. & T., Houghton, Mich. 1935 

Young, O. Hiobie, Professor in Charge of Dept, of Machine Design, 

Cooper Union, Xew York City . 1933 

Young, C. R., Dean, Faculty of Applied Science and Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Out.. 1914 

Young, Dana, Professor of Applied Mechanics, University of Texas, 

Austin, Texas. 1936 

Young, Donovan H., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, Stanford 

University, Stanford University, Calif. 1943 

Young, Edward, Assistant Professor of Geodesy and Surveying, Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1941 

Young, Everett G., Research Professor of Railway Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1922 

Young, Herbert R., Associate Professor of English, Case School of Ap¬ 
plied Science, Cleveland, Ohio . 1937 

Young, Milton G., riiairnnin, Dept, of Electrical EiigineiTing, University 

of Delaware, Xenark, Del. 1940 

Young, Vincent W., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Oklahoma A. 

& M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 1940 

Young, William M., Dean, College of Applied Science, Ohio University, 

Athens, Ohio. In military service . 1935 

Younger, John, Professor and Chairman, Dept, of Industrial Engineering, 

The Ohio Slate University, (h)lumbus, Oliio . 1925 

Younger, Joii.n E., I’rofc.ssor and (Jliairinau, Dept, of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 1938 

Zant, James H., Professor and Acting Head, Dept, of Mathematics, 

Oklahoma A. & M. ('ollege, Stillwater, Okhi. 1943' 

Zarem, a. Mordkcai, Research and Development Eiiglin;er, Allis Chalmers 

Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1944 

Zarokskt, Ivan F., Professor of Mcclianicnl Engineering, University 

of the City of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio . 1928 


Zbell, Samuel P., In.strnctor in Mechanical Laboratory, Pratt In.stitiite, 

Brooklyn, X. Y. 

Zedek, James C., Chief Engineer, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Zeioler, Fred E., Area Supervisor, ESMWT, University of Alabama, 
YSmvciBiVy, Ma.. 

Zeldin, Samuel D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics, MiTs.sachusctts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Zbluer, Joseph W., Head, Department of Mechanical Engineorinii’ 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
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Zrlnkr, ©^“ro S., Associate Professor of Surveying, University of Minne¬ 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1930 

ZiLLV, Roiikkt Cl., Tiistriictor in Drafting, Pekin Community High School, 

Pekin, Ill. 1943 

ZxMMRK, Aliiekt T?., Professor of Klcctrical ICiigiiicering, University of 

Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 1923 

Zimmerman, Oswai.d T., Professor of Chemical Kngincering, University of 

New Hamp'^hire, Durham, N. IT. 1935 

ZozzoRA,* Frank, Inslnictor in Graphics, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1942 
ZiiR Burq, Frederick W., Professor and Head, Dept, of Chemical Engi¬ 
neering, Soulhwe.steru Louisi.ana Tnatitute, Lafayette, La. 1943 

ZwEio, Felix, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Yale Uni¬ 
versity, New Ha\eu, Conn. 1943 

Total Tndividilal Meiiibeis.3,787 


ADDENDA 

Callahan, ITakold P., Educational Director, Cajiitol Padio Engineering 

Institute', .3224 10th St., N.W„ Washington, D. C. 1945 

Ellis, James Tj., Lt. Comdr. U.8.N.P., U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 

ATd. 1945 

lIiLLiS, IjEONakd F., Associate Professor of Civil and Structural Engineer¬ 
ing, Uni\er.sity of Wisconsin (Extension), Madison, Wis. 1945 

IIINTZ, Carl W. E., Director of Libraries, University of Maryland, Col¬ 
lege Park, Md. 1945 

lIi'TrxiiN.so.s, PoniaxT O., Professor of Mathein.olics, 'IVniiesseo Polytech¬ 
nic Institute. Cookeville, Teiin. 1945 

Ki.oi*steu, Pai'i. E., Professor of Ap^died Seieuce and Director of Ec 

search, Norlhwe.stera Cxiiversily, Evanston, 111. 19''-5 

Keen, (^\LVIN G., Key Sujiervisor Civil Engineering, Eng. Mechanics and 
Drafting, The Pennsylv.ania State College (Extension), State Col¬ 
lege, Pa. 1945 

Tixwino, Wxxa.TAM II., Instruct!)!- in General I'higiiieering, University of 

Washington, S('attle, W'ash. 1945 

White, Mar.six W., Professor of Physics, The Pennsylvania State College, 

State College, P.t. 1945 
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Baeranionto 

Liiiilsiiy, P. B.. Stale Dent. Ed, .tvjd. 

Nwpf. 

Suint Miiry’s 
St. Murk’s Colloi^e 

Stiitterd, II. J., <'h.Pn-.l'iiu 

Sun Bernardino 
Junior College 

Ilenlh, re. B., Aaat.P.E.dMath. 


Santa Monica 

llouirlas Aircraft Co. 

Anderson, N. II., A««/.foi'er..V{/r. 
Mi'iidowcrolt, N., Adm. w 

Rcld, C. T., BtaffAaat.toV.P. 

Santa Rosa 


•liinlor Colleire 

Hnentjpiis. C'. II.. Inat.Dr.dAfath. 
Riivenscroft, 11. .V., Inat.Phya. 
Wilcox, .1. K., Inat.Ena. 


Stanford University 

Stanford University 

Donionnske, A. B., P dll.M.E. 
Durand, W. F., Em.P.U.E. 
Goode, H. 1*., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Grant, E. I,., P.Ec.Eng. 

Green. B. .M.. P.M.E. 

Tlufro. M. S., Aaat.P.M.E. 
London, A. L., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Niles, A K., P.Aero.E. 

Peck. G. V., Aast P.C.E. 
I'iniosheiiko, S., P.T.dA.Mech. 
Yming, 1). IT.. Aaaoc.P.O.E. 


Storkton 


.lunlor Colleae 

Weleli, H. E , P.Sci. 

Tuft 


.lunlor Colleg'e 

Rose, F. W., Ucad,Sicx.nrpt. 


rANAD.% 

.Aiillironlsli 
■SI. rriiiieN Xuiier I'nix. 

I'lpearly. W. I’., P.Orn //. 


San Ulearo 

Kicliurds, V. F., Con*! Viillee C 
.Scott, .T. I'l.. .\ainir Phga. 

San Francisco 

.liicobs, L. S., Pant. 

Ostrom, C. D. V.. 3024 Clay St. 
WJIIiges, .1. A., lleald Kiig. (Jnll. 

Niin Leandro 

J’ater.Hoii, I). T., United Airliiie..i 
San Mateo 

Junior College 

Francis, S. A., II.Math.dEng. 
Paulsen, F., Inat.Math.dEng. 
Pomeroy, G. A., Head,Phy.fici. 

Sansallto 

Scverjincc, C. S., TiO Bulkley Ave. 
Santa Clara 
University of Santa Clara 
Flynn, E. C.. P.V.E. 

Hermes, R. M., Aaat.P.Etig. 
Peterson, H. F., P.E.E. 

Poole, P. L., P.E.B. 

Salllvan, G. L., Dean 


f'lintoii 

>o. 5 Kudin .Selioul 

Patrick, K. R . Com.OJf. 


lliillfax 

.Vovn .Scnilu TerhnIenI Colleire 
pSexton, F. 11., Prea. 


Montreal 

F:eoIe Pol.vteebniniie 

BiTnlcr, .1 (', P.I'..E.dPiim. 
Bourgoin. 1... P.lnd.Ph. 

Hrais, 11 . Aaal.P.Vhem. 

Cartier, L, Aaat.P.Uyd. 

Circe, A., tivnn 
Frigon, A., Prvaident 
Frigon, K. A., Inat.M.E. 

Qaudefroy. 11., Aaat.iuDcandRx'g. 
Godin. C. K., Aaat.P.Math. 
Ilurtliblse, J. K.. Aaat.P.V.E. 
Laurence, .1., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Leblanc, F., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Mnufett^ P., Aaat.P.Min.dQeot. 
Robert, R. A., Aaaoe.P.Phya.dMath. 
Robinson, R. II., Aaeoo.PiMath. 
SImard, J. M.. Aaat.P.Vhem. 
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Canada 


S. P. li. K. ME.MBEIlfilllP LIST 


Connecticut 


RlcGlll ITnlvcrelty 

Jamieson, R. E., P.dll.C.E. 
McKergow, C. M., P.M.E, 

Phillips, J. B., Aaaoo.P.Ch.E. 

Soakatoon 

University of Saskatchewan 
Lovell. W. B., P.E.E. 

Mackenzie, C. J. 

Toronto 

llniversity of Toronto 
Bain, J. \V., P.Gh.R. 
tie Jong, S. II., hvKJ'.r,. 

Ilelwig, K., Lrv.t 
.Iiicksoii, K. B., P.Phux. 

Legget, U. F., Avfioo.P.C.E. 

Mclnlohli, W. Cl., AmtfC.P.M.R. 
McLniighliii, U. R., Aaaoc.P.Ch.E. 
Neweombe, .1. A., P.Met.Ii. 

Price, II. W., P.E.E. 

Smith, V. G.. Aaaoc P.E.E. 

Warden, A., Aaaoc-P.Dr. 

Wright, W. J. T., P.Dr. 

Young, C. R., Dean 
Zimmer, A. K., P.E.E. 

Vonronver 

Association of Professional ]!:ngln<>ers 
Oliver, J. C., Reg. 

University of Itrltlsh Coliimhia 
Morrison, B., Aaat.P.Engl. 


COLORADO 

Uoulder 

l'iilvprslt.v of Colorado 

Bauer, F. ,S., P.dIf.Dr.dif.Dra. 
Binghiiin, Ii. A., Ahhoc.P.E.H. 

Birk. W. O., P.AU.Kngl. 

Borgman, C. W., P.dlt.f'h.E. 
Brubaker, W. F., Aaaoc.P.Dr.dAI.Dea. 
Carlson, I). M., Inat.Dr. 

Ilawsou, J. 11., Inat.G.E. 

Dobbins, O. S, Aaat.P.Dr. 

Downing. It. L.. P.i’.E. 

Du Vail, W. C., P.dlI.E.E. 

Eckel, C. L.. n.dP.V.E. 

Evans, II. S., P.E.E. 

Hull, W. li., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Ilulchlson, C. A.. P.dll.Slani. 

Jewell, W. R., Inat.Dr. 

Lester, O. C.. P.Phga.Em. 

.Mal]or.v, W. F., P.M.E. 

McMaster, A. K., Inat.Mnth. 

McNair, A. J.. Aaat.P.O.E. 

Menoher, W. L., Inat.C.E. 

Nyland, W., Aaanc.P.Engl, 

Palmer, II. B., P.E.E. 

Parker, N. A., P.dll.M.E. 

IMetenpoI, W, B., P.dH.Phga. 

Prlen, C. II.. Axat.P.Ph.E. 

Raeder, W.. P.dll.C.E. 

Sluitls, W. II., Inat.M.E. 

Thoman, W. II.. P.C.E. 

Thompson, P. V., .-laanc.P.Engl. 
White, K, n.. Jnat.O.E. 

Wood, K. D., P.Acro.E. 

Denver 

U. 8. Bnrean at Rec. 

Copeland, R. M., 1470 Monroe St. 
Morse, J. L., M.dO.E. 


University of Denver 
Kuudson, C. M., Dean 
McC.’laln, F. II.. Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
^lontrose, K. D., Inal.t h.K. 

Parks, W. H.. Ch.M.E. 

Fort Collins 

Colorado Agricultural Collego 

Beatty, F. B., Aaaoe.P.E.E. 
C'hrlsiensen, N. A., Dean 
Gunder, D. F., Aaaoo.P.Math. 
Henry, G. F., Aaanc.P.M.E. 
Jordan. II. G , P.dH.E.E. 

Lcgaiilt, A. It., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Lewis, It. Ij.. Aaat.P.C.E. 

T’liisky, Jos.. Aaaoc P.M.E. 
Scofield, J. 11., Aaanc.P..M.E. 
Slrnte. J. T.. P dll M.E. 

Westfall, A P.EngJ. 

Golden 

Colorado School of Mines 

Baxter, B. A., Aaaoc.P.Ch.dOaaE. 
Coolbaiigh, M. F., Prea. 

Crnin. 11. M., Dtr.Pwh. 

Fisher, E. G . Aaat.P.Engl. 
Kitlerer, J. t.'., P.dll.Atuth. 
Morgan. .1. It., D dP Lang. 
Illchtinann, W. M., P.dll.M.E. 
Underhill, James, Aaanc.P..Min. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Harris, II. E., ‘2‘P.t Thorme S(. 
.Silverman, .T. It., United Aircraft Corji 

East Hartford 

Prnft A tVliltney 

Booth, A. A. K. 

.Manning, 11. L. 

Porter, L M., Eng Dea. 

Hartford 

lllll.ver Jiinif»r College 
Johnson, M. F., P. Eng. 

New Britain 

Until r. II. W . N. B .Mfiehine Un. 

New Haven 

Warner, It. G., Uniled Ilium. Co. 

I ale University 

Best, 11. W., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Bishop, C. T., Aaanc.P.C.E. 

Brlek. It. M., .Ijr.s/ P..Met. 

Clarke. J. G., Asst. P.E.E. 

Conrad, A. G., Chair.E.E. 

Cross. Hardy, P.dll.t'.E. 

Daley, J. L.. Aaat.P.E.E. 

Dodge, B, F., P.Ch.E. 

Dudley, S. W.. Dean 
Dunham, C. W., Assoc P.C.E. 

Eckle, J. N.. Aaat.P.Dr. 

Fnrnhain, C. S.. Lec.i .E. 

Uastlngs, II. B., P.Ec. 

Hughes, F. It., Aaat.P.Dr. 

Kcator, F. W., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Kovarlk, A. P., P.Ph»a. 

Krynlne, D. I’., Aaan.SoilMech. 
Laiirson, P. G., Aaanc.P.Mech. 

Lewis, A. D.. Aaat.P.M.E. 
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ConnecUcot 


S. r. E. E. MEMBEItSlIlP LEST District of Colambla 


Llclity, L. C., P.M.E. 

Matlicwson, C. 11., I'.Met. 

Mllllgiin, W. K.. Aaaoc.P.Mct. 

Mobs, H. J., Lihr. 

Onuf, B. R.. Inat.M.E. 

Ordiing, P. F., Jnst.li.E. 

Phelpa, C. W., Inat.M.E. 

Plillllps, A., P.Met. 

Seeley, L. E., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Seward, II. L., P.M.E. 

SniUh, E. I)., P.Ec. 

SpiirlocU, B. II.. AaHt.P.M.E. 

Surtle, R. II., Asaoc.P.V.E. 

Tracy, J. C., Em.P.C.E. 

Turner, II. AI., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
VerPlnnck, D. \V., Aaat.P.K E 
Walker, C. A., Tnat.Ch.E. 

WnterH, E. ()., P.M.E. 

WohlenberR. W. .1., P.M.E. 

Zweig, F., Aaat.P.E.E. 

YAICA Junior ColleKO 
Bethel, L. L.. Director 

New JLondon 

Hudson, P. K.. t'olumbia Eniv.W'arJiea. 

Cooat Ounrd Aeiideitiy 

Dlmlck, C. B.. Prof.Malh 
(I'Connor, (I. R., Head.l.u'i 
Perry, R. .1.. Inat.Ch.E. 

Tiiulhee, 1‘. .T., Inat Eel. 

Norntuii Ileifflit^ 

D. S. Naval Trnliiiiiir Sclinnl 
Almstead, F. E. 

Storrt 

Pratt and IVliitney 
Booth. A. A. K. 

University of Coiinectieut 
CaHtlcinuii, F. L., P.tl/f.C.E. 

Coognn, C. II., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Gant, E. V'., Aaat. P.C.E. 

Hanson, K. P., P.AU.M.i:. 

King, R.. Inat.C.E. 

Moore, B. K., Inat.M.E. 

Nelson, P. H., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Nordling, f5. A.. .Aaat P.Math. 
Sodgewick, C. II. W, Aaaoe.P.Math. 
Stephan, E. R , I'-v/ PM E. 

Teal, E. A , Aaxt.P..M.IE 
Timoshenko. G. S., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Tippy, K. C., Aaaor.P.O.E. 

Young, I>finn, Aaaoc.P.E.E 

Htriittord 

BaylesH, W. A., C’luinee Viuighi 
United Aircraft Corp. 

Greenwood. E. .T. A. 

Wood, II. A., 1813 Elm St. 

IVaterbury 

Bristol Co. 

.Tohnson, C. F., Rea.Phj/a. 

Washington 
Ounnery School 

Bartlett, R. S., Principal 

West Haven 

CrosBley, F. R. E., 21 Bluff Ave. 


DELAWARE 

Newark 

ITnlverslty of Delawaro 

Bluinberg, Leo, Aaaoe.P.M.E. * 
Colburn, A. P., P.Ch.B. 

Greenwiild, D. U., .Aaat.P.M.lE 
Iliirter. G. A., P.Em.Math. 

Jones, R. W., Aaat.P.Mech. 
l.liidell, W. F., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Mylrea, T. 1)., P.ail.O.E. 

Preston, H. K., P.dll.Mech. 
Schoenboru, B. M., Aaaoc.P.Ch.E. 
Smith, T. I)., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Spencer, It. L.. Dean 
Sypherd. W. O , /• Engl. 

Voiing, M. G., Ch.E.E. 

Wilmington 

E. I. dll Pont do Nemours A Co. 
Andrews, G. l)., Mgr.Per. 

Chilton. T. II., Dir.Tech.Div. 

Perry, .1. H., Tech.Inn. 

Rinehart, H. W., Per.Div. 

llcrciiles Powder Co. 

.I:ippc, K. W., .Mgr.Def.Opcr. 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
WilHliiiigtoii 

Atkinson, F. G., Air Corp.s. Hdq 
.Ayn-s, y. C, i'onnh .J{. 

Iliirrlicl, ('. E., /Vii/y, .N'iiv.il Ord. l.:tb 
liclkiKip. J. If . I.t t III . Ili| . A.\Ii' 
Brooks, M., 2311 Coiinccllent Av. 
Colvin, I*'. 11., Navy Hur. Aero, 
t'ookc, N. .\l., Itndio .Mat School 
Green, R. C.. 410 A SI., S.E. 
lliiniuliun, F. J., Nnl. Luinl><‘r 
A^sii , Etr.Enri. 

Haskins, O. \V., Inapec.Dln.OCAO 
Hoy, E. A., Elat., WPP. 

Ja<-(iby. II. S, .'{uoo 'I'ildcii Sf X. W , 
Em.P. 

Johnson, A. M., ,^i I.ookoiil tircen 
Laiid>ie, J. S., (liv.Tr.f'ona., O.C.O. 
I.arson, E«l., Ex Err.. N S.I'.E. 

Liilz, 8. O.. 2013 3Hlh Si. S. E. 
.Montague, E. N.. Arni.v Air Ftirce IIdi| 
Nash. T. Jj., Snvy Dept. 

Pridsiiinn, A , Dir., ('apilol Kailio Eng 
Inst. 

Kietzke, E. H., Prra., I'npilid Itailio 
Inst. 

Itohlich, O. A., r.E., War n.p( 

Si tfe, F. J., Dep.Dlr , W.P B 
Sherman. W. R., Arliiiglon .\oi>i-x 
Sira ley, IT. W., F.E 1. 

'riirncr, .\ AV., .Aaat.t'h., Dept. Agri. 
V'lttiiccl, It. V., Bureau of flhipa. 
AValker, S. B., ('apt I' E.\ 

AA’i ypser, J I,. G . W.I'.B 

Winn, II. F.. Biireiiii A';inl' & Dm-ks 

Armstrong lllgli .Srlinol 
Gregory, F. A., l‘riu. 

AA'ehster, J. C., Inat.Phga.JM.E. 

■IIIhh Electrlriil Sriiool 
Bond, E. AV.. Sec.-Trrna. 

Fliinilera, M. M., Dran 

Bureau of Standards 
Barrett, E. C.. Tech. 

Terrell, W. P., Mechanica 

Carnegie Institution 

Bush, Vnnncvar, Prea. ;IHr.O.E.It.D. 
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Florida 


H. P. E. B. MEMBEItSHTP LIST 


Oeoricla 


Catholic Cnlvcraltar’ 

Blberstt'in, F. A., A^fioc.P.C.E. 
Gallof^ly, II. P., AHmc.P.V.E. 
MacKavana/^h, T. J., P.E.IH. 
Mlchalowlcz, j. C., Innt.E.E. 

Valade, E. A., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Civil Service CominlHiilon 
Uchrcnt, L. P., Aaat.Iixam. 

LaValle, I’. P., En(j. Emm 
SlorkinfT, 10. .1., Aaat.Chirf 
WllJiB. 1'. A.. Eng.Ejr. 

Const A (•cotictli; Siirv(’> 

Garner, C. L . Chief 

Diiiihnr lliirli Scliool 
ITnyncs, 11. A.. 7’i'iii. 

Ocoriro tViishing-ton Cnl\crHil.v 
Puilfor, P. M., Dean 
Ivirkpnt ricK, 10. L , Aaaue Phi/'i 
>Viil(]i<‘r. (’ II., Aaaoc P ('i:. 

lloiviird liiiLcrHlty 

Daniels, W. T.. .-Im.-^;!- PC!' 

Davis, S. S., Inat.M.E. 

Downing;, Ij. K., DeandP.i'.P. 

Howard. I).. Axarie J’.d If .\f P 
PiiiJiell. D. .1., Aaxttr.P.IC t: 
liieliiiiond, A. 10.. P C 

Welch, E. It., Aaatic.P.AII.E.E 

llept. of Liibitr 

Uliike, It. P., Sr Sufi iijl.hfi 

NiiMoiiiiI Itureiiii of SliiiiilorilH 
TiTrell, \V. I*. 

>:itlonul Coiiiiell ot 'I crlinli'oI ^^■■lloolN 

NoflViiiKer. .1. S. DimUn 

Viitill Orfliiiiiice I,:il>. 

Ayre, it. S.. 1/ / 

I’elerson, P. '1' . M.P, 

f>Mlce of 10«1 neat ion 

Armsby, H. II., J'ieldCaunl.Ii.S.MAV. 
Ilixler, It. W.. Stilt. 

Case, O. \Y.. Dir.E.S..M.\V.1'. 
Donovan, TO, T.. Sin'c.t’iig Sil. 
limit, L. W.. \xx‘ir.S/trr f'liif I'll 
laiiidoii, K. D, l•'ll III III It 
Moriraii. H', II., -t.v'.t Dir. 

PeuriToy. It. I, . Prin Sitrr. 
Scliiireinaii, I,. It. rielilh’i i> 


FCOKIliA 

flnlncsrillc 

I nirerHll.r of Floriilo 

lleisler. W. IT. P.ttICh.r 
Kbaiich. N. C , P.iHI.M.E. 

(JIbson, G., Tnat.K.S..M.W.r. 

Kellli, tl. M.. Xxsuv.P.r.E. 
MnrKaii, It. A., Assf.lHr.,Ejii.Sla. 
Heed, P. D.. P AH C.E. 

Held. G. W.. Axai.P.C.I'. 

.Smith, 10. P., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Well, Jos., Dean 

Wilson, J. W.. Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Yeuton, P. <>.. P.itn.r.E. 

Tinkclnnd 
Plorlila Soul hern Colleire 
ItehiHCli. IV P., P.AU.Maih 


Miami 

KaHterii Alrllnoa 
Markley, J. M. 

Tampa 

L'lilversity of Tampa 

Mortland, J. A-, Aaat.P.Eny. 

UEOROIA 

Atlanta 

('lement, W. IJ., (530 Hlvd. N 10. 

Georsria Scliool of Yechiiolos'.v 
Allen, K. L., Aaaoe.P.JU.E. 

Anderson, D. it., Aaat.P.Engl. 
ithiek. It. 1’., Aaaoc.P.V.E. 
liroan, II. C., Aaauv.P.Engl. 

Brown, J. Aaal P.lnd.Miiml. 

Case, A. A., Aaaoc.At.Ii. 

('I'oslund, D. M., Lihr. 

Daniel, J. E., Dean 
Dasher, B. .1 , Inat.E.E. 

Davis, Li. JO., .Xaat. P.l.E. 

Diiiikiii, W. V., P.M.E. 

Dutton, D. W.. Diieui’ii 
IMwanis, II. L., Aaat.P Chein. 
lOiin-rsou, C. Ij., l'ivcj‘i rs. 

Pield, P., DcanofMcn 
Polk. E. U., P.Engl. 

Poster, E., Inst.Engl. 
ileiiika, J. il., jHal.Shofia 
Hill, P. M., Aaaoc.J’.Mecli. 

Holland, A. !>., P.M.E. 
ilonnell, .M. A., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
llowi-y, ,1. IJ.. /'..(■//./'//.I/s. 

.lolins, W. B., P.dll.Dr.AMcch. 
.lolinsoii, Ij. \ ., Aaat.P Aero. 

Kins, it. .S.. P.All M.E. 

Mareoii.v, II. A. Aaat.P.V.E 
Mason, H. W., P.M.E. 

.Ma.'^ou, ,1. W., P.AII.Vh.E. 

MeDaniel, .1. 10., P.Athr.f'onii 
A'nrniore, P. B., Aaat.O.,P.Dr.itMccli. 
Peebles, J. B., Ch.Jliv.r.ng. 

Pollard, .1. .1., Aaaor.P..Arvh E. 
I’roctor, W. .1., Aaaiie.P.Ei'o. 

I'nis.ser, 10. 'I'., Aaaor.l‘.Ph]ia. 
liaiiiey, G W., Assoc P.Engl. 

Kosselot, G. A., thr. 

Savant. D. P., D..AP.E.E. 

Skile.s. W. A’., Dean 
Sweijiert. It. Ij., Dir.Oen.Enff. 

Sjileer. W. M., Aaanr.P.Chew. 

Stiirels, H. W.. Inat.Phi/s. 

Taylor, W. ,S., P.t'hrm. 

Troller. It. A., .-issoc P./’.r K. 

Van T.oer, B. It.. Prcaidrnl 
Vldoslc, J. P., Aaat.P Dr. 

Walker. A. J., P.Engt. 

Weber, H. S., P.Dr.AMeeh. 

Weber. P., P.Ch E. 

Weedeii, C. R.. /«s/. M.E. 

Well."!, C. A., A«s/. P. ('hem 
Whi11e.v. W. C., Assoc.P.C/iCHI. 
Wllliiiins. Q. K., .last P.Arro.f.. 
Wroth, B. B.. P.Chem. 

\\\ R. Smith Pub. Co. 

O’Brien, B. W.. V.P...Wf7n.»le. 

JjaGraiifre 

Callaway fnat., Ine. 

Ijee, II. li., Ed.Dir. 

Weat Point 

Heard, M. K., THr.Rea., W. P. .MfR. Po 
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Hawaii 


1‘. E. E. MEMBEUSniP LIST 


Illlnola 


HAWAII 

llonoliilii 

llnlvoralty of Hawaii 

Holmes, W. J.. Anat.P.M.Eng. 

Keller, A. R., Dean. 

Watautibe, K., Innt.Math.AKny. 

IDAHO 

Itolne 

oitiT, .1. V.. isio No. mil SI 

Moscow 

lliiiversity of Iilalio 

BercHrord, H.. P.dll.Ag.K. 

Biiolmnan. .1. E.. DeanADir. 

(‘iirty. li. C., .iat. Dean 
Davidson, A. .T., Innt.V.E. 

Gauss. II. F.. P.AU.Af.E. 

Hattnip, H. E., Innt.E.E. 

.lansseii, A. R., Amnc.P.t'.E. 

Johnson, J. II., P.AH.E.E. 

Kiilp, M. R., AHHoe.P.Ag.E. 

Ricdosel. G. A., Aant.i*.('.//' 

Silhn. n. W., Annt.P.^f.E. 

Pocatello 

Southern Rranch of Dnlvcrnll.v 
Goiierh. A. C.. nir..AP.M.E. 

Pilch, M., AHnt.P.Eng. 

IDI.INOIS 

Arg-o 

Corn Products Co. 

Brinker, \V. E , Dir.Enn. 

Itcllfvlllc 

Army .'\lr Korers IiiHtItiitc 
Wright, O. li. 

Chicago 

Bailey, A. D., Aaaf.fol'./’., Coin. Ed. Co. 
Bnlint, A. T., Stewart Waiiwr 
Behrens, R. G., Assoc Tech Piih , Mtn 
Coll.Dept. 

Chnderton, .T. C., Ilcrlihy Mid font. 
Co. 

(,'loiisc, J. H , Lion Mfg. t'o. 
t'nwle. A., lien.Eng., Pootc Bros. Gear 
Corp. 

Diidlc}’, B., ^yr’^tcrnEtI., Electronics 
Earle, C. K., Aaaoc.Ed. Power PI. Eng 
Gerhnrdt, H. O. 

tioiisnlez, O., 3.30 R. Siicrniiienlo Blvd. 
Illndle, N. F., Dir., Anier. Fonndr.v 
men's Assn. 

Hooper, W. T., 620 N. Laramie 
Howson, B. T., Slminons-Bonrdinan 
Pub. Co.. V.P. 

Kennedy, R. E, Err., .Viin r. Found 
Assoc. 

Kurtz, G. II., Prra., Ind. Eng. Coll. 
McKinney, J., V.P.AEd.nir., ATiierlcaii 
Tech. Soclet.v 

Owens, R. G., Bupv.Thrr., Armour Res. 
Found. 

Marianl. R. A., P.M.E., St. Rita, 11. S. 
Pence, W. D., 120 S. LnRolIe St-. 
Gona.E. 

Rlederer, F, W.. 20.3;", H. 72n<l Place 
Rodman, G. E., Commonwealth Edison 
Co. 

Van Pelt, J. R., Tech. Dir., Museum 
Sci. Ind. 

W^ner. II. A., R Ro. Michigan Blvd.. 
vona.E. 


Chicago Teclinlcal College 
Qorder, L. O., P.RadioE. 

Morey. C. W., Prea. 

Eugene DIetzen Co.. 

Langsner, A., Fact.Mgr. 

Irwln-Fnriihani I*iib. Co. 

Fiirnhaiu, G. \V , rici’/'rc»i. 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Andres, I*. G., Aaaoe.P.E.E. 

Bibb, R. F., Aaatto.P.Math. 

Bodcr, 1). P., P.Paych. 

Itrozen, Yale, Aaat.P.Eonn. 
lludenhulzcr, R. A., Aaat.P.M.1.'. 
Carpenter, A. U., Aaaoc.P.Mct. 
Cheslre, E. K., Aaat.Ltbr. 

Clarke, C. I.., Dean 

Col vert, W. \V., Aaaoc.P.Phya. 

Copeland, P. 1j., P.Phya. 

Dolirenwend, C. O., Rea.Eng. 

Donnell, L. II., Kca.P.AOir. 

Dill ton, H. P., D.dP.I.E. 

Fliiiiegnii, J. B.. P.AII.FirePrn.E 
Ford, Li. R., P.All.Math. 

Freeman, E. II., P.Aff.E.E. 

Freiid, B. B., P.AIJ.Ch. 

Galley, E. R., Jnat.M.E. 

Gib.son, G.. Aaat.P.Chcm. 

Goetz, M. E., Inat.Ec. 

Golilsmlth, A., Aaat.E.E. 

Goodman, W.. P.Af.E. 

Orifn.s, I,., A'aaoc.P.AIech. 

Griinth, R. T., Inat.Ch.E. 

Grlnler, I.. E., V.P.AD. 

Harris, C. O., Aaaoc.P Mrch. 

Ileald, II. T., Prea. 

Iloudricks, W.. P.dIf.Engl.AlAt 
Henry, H. L., Inat.Dr. 

Hill, I. L, Aaat.P.Dr. 

Higgins, T. ,7., Aaaoe.P.E.E. 

Hnh.'«on, .1. E., JUr., Armour Rc.« 
Iliintly, P. (\, P.d/f.r.E. 

Jakob. .11., P.Al.E 
Klnlncr, R. C., P.Vh.E. 

Komnrewsky, V. I.. P.Chcm. 

Kozacka. .7. A , .iaaoc.P.M.E. 
Knzlowski, Ed.. Jnat.C.K. 
rCr-athwohl, W. C.. P.Mnth.ADir.Tenta 
Larkin. .7. D.. P.AII.PoLEri. 

Iiense, h. J., Tnti.f'oord. 

Levy, G. F,. Inat.E.E. 

Lewis. W. A.. Itra.P.E.E. 

Loving, R. O., Aaat.P.Dr. 

.Martin, C. E'. Inat.iVctd. 

Mangold, .7. F., Aaaoe.P.Atcrh. 

Mcfaiib v, R. B.. 7n«/.Uct. 

McCormack. II.. P.All.rh.E. 

Miller, n.. Int.Gaalnat. 

Mills, P. .1, iaaor P.J‘ht/a 
Mlnkler, H. Ii.. Inat.Dr. 

Myklestnd, N. O., Aaat.P.At.Dra. 
Nachman, II. Ii., P.Thcrm. 

Nash, C. A . Aaaoe.P.E.E. 

Dldenburger, R., P.ATath. 

Paul, C. E. P.Em.Afreh 
Peck, R. E., Aaat.P.Oh.E. 

Peebles, J. C.. Dean 
Penn, ,7. C., P.E.R. 

Reed. M. II.. P.E.K. 

Reel, F. H., Aaat.P.Afath. 

Richardson. 1). E.. Phya.Rea.Found. 
Ridings. P. O., Dir.Newa 
Rnhfnson. O. L.. Aaaoc.P.PirePro.E. 
Roesch. D., P.Auto.M. 

Rnrbaeher, R. I.. Aaat.P.B.E. 
Rchommer. J. T., P.Ch. 

Schrelher, N. B., Lre.I.E. _ 

Schulz, E. II., Aaat.P.E.E . 
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Seegrlst, W. II., Aaaoo.P.M.K. 
Shiimaii, E. C., Aaal.P.f'.K. 

Simon, H. A., Asat.P.Pol.Soi. 
Slmoncls, R. H., Inat.Ecnn. 

SpeuTH, S. M., Aaauc.P.C.H. 

Spencer, H. C., P.dir.Eng.Dr. 
Spencer, M. W., Inat.l.E. 

Stevens, R. L., Aaaoc.P.i'.E. 
Streeter, V. L., Aaaoe.P.C.E. 
Siipplee, L. F., P.Uh. 

Swliieford, C. R., Aaanc.P.M.Iina. 
Taylor, B. 1’., Aaal.toPrea. 
TlioniitKun, .7. S., P.dll.Phya. 
Tlhhals, C. A., Dean 
Wnde, F. H.. Aaat.PMcch. 

Wagner, K. P., Tnat.C/iem. 

Wells, M. B.. P Em.C.E. 

While. .1. F., Ihr.Aitw. 

White, M. P.. Aaat.P.C.K. 

Wilson. W. K.. Co-Cfi .\rrch. 
Winston, S. 15., P.M.E. 

Yellott, .1. I.. Dtr..(}ni*Tcrh. 

Tllflen Terhiilfiil Illgli Selinol 
T,urle, A. N., Head,Dr. 

rtllltles Kngliieerliig liisdtiile 
Burroughs, F. I). 

Sorensen, E. P., f‘i I's 

Wilbur Wright .Ir. College 
Iledenberg, N. A., Inat./J.nr 

Wilson City College 
Brnzrla, L. 1*., Inat. 

Bust St. Iioiils 
I'iirkM Air College 

Parks. P. C . VicrJ'irn 
Roever. F. II , Svitt. 

UlmhiirMt 

Kegerreis. Roy, /'kyuerra 
Kviinston 

Snw.ver, C N.. f oriid. lilli Ser\. (\ 
Spoils, .M. F.. .1 i.ior./'.-l/./J. 

Oiitral Y. iM. C. A. College 

Jones, R. 1\'., Axat.P.Mnth.Kng.Sci. 

Nortliweslero Teelinologinil InslKiite 

Ahbill, W. 11, Asitoc J’.riijft. 

Ada ms, 1,. f)., Adm.Anat. 

Bailey, ,1. F , Aast.P.M.E. 

Beam, R. 15 . Aaat.P.E.E. 

Bigelow, U. tJ . A fsoe P / 

Bronwell. A. B.. .1 ssoc.P. 

Calvert. J. F., PdH.E.E. 

Cook, R. M.. Lvr. r.E. 

Eshimeh, O. W.. Dean 
llartenbcrg, R. S., Aaat.P.Mcch. 
Mnlhawny. A- S.. Aaat.P Eur.dDr 
Jennings, B. II., P.dU.M.E. 

Jones, R. W., Aaat.P.E.E. 

ICImbnrk, 15. W., Aaanr.P.E.E. 
Lagnanl, M. B., Aast.P.V.IS. 
Langsner, A., P.Mgmt. 

Llnclenineyer. R. S., A aaf.P.Hf.K. 
Llppltt, V. C,., AMHt.P.E.E. 

Mnney, G. A., P.d/l.V.E. 

Obert, K. F.. Aaanc.P.M.1'.. 

Phllbrlek, II. S., P.M.E. 

Rew, Irwin, Trustee 
Rogers, II. D.,P.I.Momt. 

Rutledge, P. C., P.C.E. 

Seulberger, F. O., Dean 
Spotts, M. P., Aaaoo,P.M.E. 


Sprlegel, W. R., P.dH.Mgmt. 

Taylor, A. D., Via.Lce.E.E. 

Thompson, H. L., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Watson, c. E., Aaat.P.I.Rel. 

Wetzel, I. T., Leo.M.E. 

Wyly, L. T., Aaaoe.P. 

Galena 

Nleholsuii, II. P., Pres.. Chestn'ul Hill 
Zinc Co. 

Granite Cll,v 
Community Illgli School 
Liidden. 1). J., Dir.Voc. 

JIarve.v 

Pearl, W. A., VP.. Whiling I orp. 

IIInHilall 

Aeroiiaotieal CnBerHillos, Ine. 

Chlirbiick, L. M., Pres. 

floliet 

iliinior College 

l.loiiglas, 15. C., 1 oc.lHr. 

I.oekport 

I.ewis School of Aero. 

O.vcr, W. B , Dean 

Xapert itlr 

North Central College 

Cardin, C. J., P.dll.Gen.E. 

Pekin 

Kngei'x. P . <’ E.. II. Walker tV. Stms 
'/illy, R. (} , Com. II. S. 

Peoria 

I'nlorplllar ictor Co. 

Fletcher, J., Dir.Tr. 

Itriidlcy I*oIy teeliiile Inslitiite 

Branigaii, G. F., Dtan 
Dace, F. 15., Assuo.P.dlI.E.E. 

Gault, 15., P.Math. 

Hewitt, C. M., P.AJt.Aero. 

Sehlegel. 15. J., .Asst.P.l>r. 

Sieperl, A. F., DennEd. 

Stalnlon, It. S.. Asson.P.I.E. 

Swuliii, V. F., P.An.Phits. 

ItUershle 

Walsh. F. W., no N. Delaplaiiie Kil. 
Rockford 

Col hen, T. P., WoiMlward Gov. Co. 
Johnson. K. B., Barber Colninn Co. 

Springfleld 

Kolb. W. K., Bir, Remingloii Rand Inc 
Urhana 

I'nlverslly of Illinois 

Andrews, A. I., P.Ail.Ver.E. 

Arclier, L. B., Asst.P.E.E. 

Babbllt, II. B., P.S.E. 

Bailey, A. !>., Inst.E.E. 

Bauer, E. 15., Aast.P.C.E. 

Bottnniley, J. A.. Asst.P.Min.Aifet. 
Brooks, M., Em.P.E.E, 

Brown, II. A., P.E.E. 

Brown, R. L., Aasne- T.A.\.M. 
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Casberir, C. H., P.M.E. 

Collins, W. Li., A»Kt.P.T.dA.M. 
Crossma^ R. S., ABaoc.O.IS.n. 

Dell, O. H., A»at.P.C.E. 

Dolan, T. J., Asaoo.P.T,dA.M. 

DrafUn, J. O., P.T.dA.M. 

Bn^er, M. D., D.dP.Mech.dHyd. 
Basign, N. B., Aasoo.P.T.dA.M. 

Espy. W. N.. P.M.E. 

BTCPltt, W. Ij., P.dJI.E.E. 

Fadum, R. E., Aaat.P.SoilMech. 
Fabnestock, AI. K., Itrn.P.M.K. 
Pnucett, M. A., Aaaoc.P.E.K. 

Fellows, J. R., Aaaor.P.M.IJ. 

Findley, \V. N, Aast P.T.d i Vrch 
Ooglia, M. J., Aaaoc.M.E. 

Greflfe. C. D., Aaaoc.M.P. 

Ilnll, S. G., Aaat.P.G.E.D. 

Ham, C- W., P.M.Dea. 

Hanson, W. E., Inai.O.E.D. 
llnrman, C. G.. Aaat.P.Cer.E. 
Hayward, II. N., Aast.P.E.E. 

Henry, .1. A.. Aaaoc.M.K. 

Hoelscher, II. I*., P.G.E.n. 

Horn, II. W., Inst.E.E. 
lluntlngfon, W. C., P.dH.C.E. 

Hursli, K. K., P.Ccr.E. 

Jordan, H. II., Aaaoc.D.dP.dTf O H.n 
Jorgensen. A., Aaat.P.G.E.I) 

Kei-ner, C. A.. P E.E. 

Keyp>». I). B , P.dUJ'h.l'j. 

King, E. E., P.R.C.E. 

Knight, A. R., P.E.E. 

Krnebenbuehl, .T. O., P.E.E. 

Hansford, W. M. Aaattc.P.T.AA .M. 
Larson. R. F., .Aaat P.if.E. 

Leliiiiann, E. \V.. P.dIT.Aq.E. 

I.enilriiin, .1. T., AuHt.P.G.E.n. 
I.eiilwiler, O. A., P.dli M.E 
-Miles, J. C.. Aaaw.M.E. 

■Moore, II. F., P.Eng.Mut.Emcr. 
.Morkovin, I)., Aaaii<- '/’.ct.l/. 

Newmark, N. M.. Pra.P.C.E. 

Oliver, W. A., Aaxor /’.f 
Paint, 13. B.. P.dJI.E.E. 

Pearson, .T. 13., Inat.G.E.O. 

Peirce, G. R., Tnat.E.i:. 

Plckels, G. W.. P.E.E. 

Pierce, S. H , Aaanr. O.E.D. 

Porter, F. ,M., Aaaoc.P.O.E.It. 

Rayner, W. II., Aaanc.P.C.I'J. 

Reid. E A.. Aaanr P E E 
Ryan. I). G., P M.J'.. 

Rf'hrader, II, .1., Aaanv P.R.V.E 
Rchwarzlose, P. P.. lnat.f\E. 

Seely, F. B., P.dll.T.d.\.M. 

Severna, W. II.. P.,lf./;. 

.Rhedd. T. C.. P.Etr.E. 

SKrnder, P. E.. Aaal P.E.I7. 

Smith. J. II., Inat.E.E. 

.Smith. J. O.. Tnat.TdA..M 
Springer, C. IT, P.G.E.n. 

Starr, C. J.. Inat.M.E. 

Starr. M. O.. Inat.tJr. 

Stewart, J. \V., Aaat.P.Mln.E. 

SI ill well, II. R., P.dJf.A.E. 

Trigger, K. J., Aaat.P.if.E. 

Tuthlll, J. K.. Aaaoc.P.E E.E. 
Tykoeiner, .1. T., P.E.E. 

Vawter, J., P.C.E. 

Walker, II. L., P.dTJ.M.d.V. 

Walker, L. D., Aaat.P.O.E.D. 

Wiley, C. C., P.f'.E. 

Willard, A. C., Prrn. 

Wilson. W. M., P.Ht.E. 

Young. B. O.. P.R.Af.E. 

Waukegan 

Cllckener, C. K , Jml I'nfj., .Tohns-Mnn- 
vllle Porp. 


IKDIAXA 

Anderson 

Crouse, W. H., Gen. Motors Corn. 
Smith, S. R., R.RA • 

Angola 

TrI Stiite College 

Ax. L. S.. P.dH.RadioE. 

Parrott, Alice A., P.All.Ent/l. 
Shaw, C. E., P.E.E. 

Kvuuaville 

Ki'iinsvllle C^ollege 

.Mareliant, G. B.. Aaaoc.P.E E. 
.\'et'«l.v. ,1. A.. IUrvnlor 

Fort Wiiynn 
liidiiiim Teeliiiieiil College 
Keene, A. T.. Prua. 

Planck, 1. A., P.dll.M.E. 

Kiilil, K. C.. P.dJI.V.E. 

Friiiikllii 
I-'riinkllii College 

Billhiirta, W. II., Jl.Phy.a. 

Gary 

BJicken.sdiM'fer, 11. 

Lufayettu 
Purdue CfiivcrMlly 

Arnold, J. N., Aa.'inv.P.flin /; 

Ault, E. S., P.M.Lira. 

Ayres, W. h., P.Muth. 

Barre, II. J., P.dU.Ag.E. 

Beck, Li. E., Aaaoc.P.E.E 
Beese, C. W., U.Ocn.j:. 

Binder, It. C., Aaauc.P.M E 
Blalock, G C., Aaaoc.P.E .E. 

Bolz, II. A.. Aaaoo.P.il.E. 

Bowman, J. 11., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Bray, J. L., P.dll.Ch.dUct.E. 
Bruhii, 13. F.. P.Acro.E. 

I!aldwell, C. W., .■la»oc.P.A'./5. 

Can Held, D. T., P.E.E. 

Chambers, S. i)., P.A/t.ilrcIh. 

Clark, D. S.. Aaat.P.M.E. 

Creek, II. L., P.Enyl. 

Cromer, O. I.'., Aaat.P.M.E, 

Ciilshan, C. S., P.Ap.U. 

Elliot t, E. C, I'rra. 

Ellis. C. A.. P.St.E. 

Elrod, S. B.p Aaat. P.Ur. 

Emrlck, P. S.. E.E. 

Ewing, J). D., P.dJI.E.E. 

Falriiian, S., I’.Enff.Mcch. 

Frehcrg, C. U„ .iaal.I'.Mj:. 

Freel, W. I., Aaat.P.V.E. 

Geiger, .1. W., Aaat.I’.St.E. 

Girviii, II. F. P.Ap.Mtrh. 

Graney, M. R., .Aaat.P.Grn E. 
Greiner, O. A.. Aaaoc.P..Uo<t Jiiing 
Grove, F. W., P.C.E.,E.M. 

IJall. A. R.. Inaf.M.Ii. 

Hawkins, G. A., P.Thcrmo. 
llockema, F. C., Dean 
Howland, W. R.. P.E.E. 

Jacklln, II. M.. P.M.E. 

Johnson, A. P., Aaat.Dr.Per. 
Keuiler, E., P.M.E. 

Kemmer, L. II., Inal.C.E. 

Knapp, W. A., Aaanr. Dean 
Knoll, H. B., Aaat.P.Enffl. 
Lark-Horovltz, K., P.dll.PHpa. 
Lascoe, O. D., Inat.Grn.E. 
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Indiana 
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Iowa 


Leutwiler, R. W., Aaat.P.M.S. 
Lludley, R. W., P.Mtich. 

Liston, .l.,AHaoc.P.Aero.E. 

Loniinel, G. E., P.Top.E. 

Lovell, C. L., Asaoc.P.Ck.E. 

Lady, L. V., P.Ex.E. 

Luzadder, W. J., Aaal.P.Dr. 
Mcszersmith, C. W., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 
Miller, E. C., Inst.Met.E. 

Miller, W. T., Ahhoc.P.M.E. 

Mock, C. O., I.Oen.E. 

Mueller, Q. V., P.E.E. 

Mundel, M. E., Aaat.P.I.R. 

Muuro, Q. W., P.Therm.Em. 

Owen, II. F., Aaaac.P.I.E. 

Petty, B. H., P.Ilgh.E. 

PiBUKe. L. C., AhhI.P.Och.R. 
Poorniaii, A. 1’., P.Mech. 

Porach, J. U., Aaaoc.P.Dr.ADea (}. 
Potter. A. A., Dean 
KlKinB. .1.. P.Dr. 

Kuheiikneiilt', H., P.E.M.E. 

Sabnagh, E. M., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
Handers, T. K.. Aaat.P.Erp.Sta 
Hander.s. W. II., P.Afcch. 

Seal. P. M., Insl.K.E. 

ServisH. P. L., P.drol. 

Shennau, O. W.. AnHOC.P.Mvt APhpa 
Hhrnve, It. N., P.Ch.E. 

Sljyhekay. D. S.. P.l.E. 

Siskind, R. P., P.E.E. 

Solberg, H. L., P.dll.M.E. 

Springer, G. P., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Slitz, E O.. Aaat.P.Mvrh 
Sturm. It. O., P.Afrrh. 

Thcinias. L. W.. I nut Dr 
Todd, M. W.. Aaanc.P.Tup n. 
Topping, A. N.. 

Tnioblood, R. II., P.RhnpPrnc 
Wendt, R. E., Jnat.Qcn.Eng 
Wiley, R. n . P.AU.C E 
Woods. K. II.. Aaanr.P.CE. 

Xntre Iliiiiie 

Petrie, O. W., Ear.lnat., .Midsbijmie 
School 

IJnlTeralty of Notre Dome 

Bolt, J. A.. Aant.P.Aero.Eng. 
Brown, P. N. M.. P.AH.A.E. 

Buck, V. P.. .4««oc P.Dr. 

Caimro, .1. A., P.E.E. 

Collins. O. B., Aasor.P.Php. 

Esrry, C. R., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Klllthorn, II. E., Aunt.P.E.E. 

Horan, F. W., P.O.E. 

.Fackson, D. C., Jr., Dean 
Mahln, E. O., P.AlI.Mct. 

McCarthy, ,1. A., Aaat.P.O.E. 
McLelliUi, II. J . Aaat P.M.E. 
Norlhcofl. .1. A., P.E.E. 

Plrchlo, P. M.. P.Math. 

Rich. R. E.. P.An.<'h.E. 

Rohrbach, Q. E., Aaaor.P.M.E. 
Sohiibmelil, II. .1., P.O.E. ;Act.D 
Shllts, W. L., P.AU.O.E. 

Smith, G. I., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Staiider, L. P.. Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
Stevason, C. C., Aaat.P.Dr. 

Turner, W. W., P.dll.Dr. 

Wilcox, c c.. p.Atr.nr.E. 

Wilhelm, E. J., A8soe.P.Ch.B. 

]‘erii 

Shields, B. A., USSR 

South Bend 

Acme School Die Deslirn Rnir. 

Cope, 8. R., Prea. 


Uilcy lllfh School 

Webb, E. C., U.Eng.Dr. 

Terre Haute 
Koae Poiytecliiilo Institute 
Eckernian, E. II., Inat.M.E. 
Fairbanks, 11. V., Aaat.P.Vh.E. 
iliKchiiis, K. E.. .Aaaoc.P.O.E. 
Knight. O. S.. Aaat.P.Oh.E. 
KnJpineyer, C. C., P.E.E. 
MacLean, E. A., P.All.C.E. 
Moench, II. A., Aaat.P.E.E. 
Phelps, J. M., Adm.Ooun. 
Prentice, D. B., Prea. 

Stock. O. L.. P.Dr.ADea.a. 

Straw, .1. A., Inst.Math. 

SlroDg, It. K., P.Oh.AOh.H. 
White, John, Em P.tJh.E. 
Wlschiiieyer, Carl, V.P.AP.M.E. 

Taliiurniso 

Vulpnralso Tcchnli-ul Institute 
Ilersbman, J. B., Prea. 
Muiiimcrl, II. B . Aaat.P. 

McClill Mfg. Co. 

('iishraan, I*. A . Met.ATeat.Eng. 

Valparaiso I^nlvcrslty 
.Moody, H. W., P.C.E. 

Whiting 

.siiindnrd Oil Co. 

Doll, T. h\, Dea.l'.ng. 

SclialTner, It. M., OhE. 


lO W A 
Antes 

lowu State College 

Agg, T. It., Dean 

Ahlf]ulrit, R. W.. .\aaitC.P E.i:. 

Allen, F. E., Aaat.P.M.r. 

Anderson, C. <1 . .la.'<t.P.M /.' 

Anderson, I). W.. P.E.E. 

Arm, I). I,., P.AIl.M.i:. 

Ayers, Q. 1'., Aaaur J‘ .Ag E APal.Mgr. 
Barger, E. L.. P .Ap.L. 

Beal. K. W.. Aaat.P T.AA.M. 

Berkel, H. .1,, Inat.O.E. 

Birkness, 11. A.. Invt.M.E. 

Boast. W. B.. Asaiir.P f:.E. 
Breckenridge, It. W., Aaat.P.M.E. 
CitsHell. W. L., P.E.E. 

Cnughey, R. A., P.St.E. 

Chamberlin. S. .1. .Ananr.P.T.A \ ..\f 
I’lPgliorn, M. P., P.M.E. 

Doan, J. M., .Aaat.P.Arro E. 

Coovor, M. S.. P.AII.E.E. 

Dana. F. C.. P.Ocn.E. 

Davidson, .1. B.. P.AH.Ag.E 
Duvls, A. W.. Aaat.P.T.AA M. 

Dean, J. E , Inai 
Doild, C. .M., P.Air.t'er.E. 

Dodds, .1. S . P.O.E. 

Fish. P. A . P.E.E. 

FMteh, W. C.. Jnat }f.E. 

Fuller, A. H.. P.r.E. 

Glese. 11., P.An.E. 

Gllkey, II .1.. P.AIi.T.AA.M. 

Grace. C. T., Aaot.P.M.E. 

Hempstead, .1. C., .Aaaoo.P.Oen.E 
Htmlon. R. A.. Aaat.P.r.AA.M 
Iiniyanl, L. R., Aaat.P.Oen.E. 

Hummel, J. Q., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Johnson, A. M., Inat.T.AA.M. 
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Iowa 
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KanNaH 


JobDKou, B. C., Inat.Dr. 

Jones, \V. P., P.ICnt/l. 

Kerekfs, P., i>. 

Kiiubnll, A. li., P.d f I .Arch.hi 
LiKhtbiirii, P. E., Aaaoc.P.T.AA.M 
LiviiiK>(oii, A. U., Innt.ltr 
Marston, Anson, tJm.D. 

Martin, 11 K , Inst.Dr. 

McKenn, J. 1'., Aunt P.Och.K. 
Miller, F. C., Annoc P.ltr. 

Moyer, R, A., Rcn..4aniir.P.l'.tl. 
Murpby, Olonii, P.T.dA.M. 
Murphy. E J., Ansoo.P.Aiun.tS 
Nelson, \V C, PdH.lvro.hl. 
Ohlseii, K. 11., 1 1/. 

Olson, O. A., P.dll.Dr. 

I’atterson, A. P., .Annt.P.T dA.M. 
Paiisllnn, K. O., Annoc P t'.hl. 
Peterson, A. C., Annt.P.T.dA M. 
Koudcbiish, U. E., Asnitc.P.Hf.1^ 
Ruth, B. F., P.rh.E. 

Ryder, J. D., P.tl.ll. 

Shaffer, R. E, hint M.E. 

Sherwood, K. S., hint.M.E. 

Smith, K. K. Anst.P.M.E. 
Spinney, E. B., P.Phyn. 

Steven H, D. S . Pvrn. 

Stewart. E. O.. Pdfl.C.E. 

Stiles, \V. B.. Annt.P.T.dA M. 
Stopver. IT. J.. P.M E. 

Rweenev. O. R., P.dIt.Ch E 
Vnn Vlack. P. H.. P. ifi.E. 

Walknp, J. K., P.dIT.Grn E. 
Webber. II. A., P.Ch.E. 

Whisler, B. A.. Anst.P.C.E. 

Willis, It Anot P E.E. 

Winfrey. R., Annnc.P.t'.E 
Woodrow, J. W, P.ttJl.t‘h ifH 


Iowa City 
State University of Iowa 

Barnes, R. M, P.T E. .Dir.Prr 
Bartow. Ed., /•.r/i..tC';../;. 
Caywood. T. O., Annoc.P.M.E 
Croft, li. () . P.dir.M.E. 

Dawson, F. .M., Drnn 
Enbiir;;, J. T., hint.Dr. 

Faith, W. E., P.dTf.Ch.E. 

Ilicbee. F. (I.. P.dll.Dr 
Illninan, .1. .1., Annoc P.Enn. 
Holmes, F. E., .innt.P .Mrrh dlh/'t 
Howe, J. W., P.dU.Uech.dllyd. 
Kallnski, A. A , Ann'tc P f'.E. 
KlttrcdKe. R. B . P.Trann.E. 
Kurtz, 13. B., P.dU.E.K. 

Lambert. B. J., P.V.E. 

Lane, 13. W.. P.riyd.E. 

Eooney, C T. fJ , Anat.P C.fl 
Olln, H. E., P.rh.E. 

Posey, C. J., Annoc.P.Mcch.dllyd 
Reed, II. R., p 
Rletz, 11. E., P.dU.Math 
Russ, J. M., Annoc.P.Dr. 

Stewart, G W.. P.d/r.Phy-. 
Trummel, .7 M., Annt.P M.E. 
Ware, L. A., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
Waterman. E. L.. P.S.E. 


Mount Vernon 
Cornell Coliese 

Davis, W. M.. JWfoth dI'nfi. 


KANSAS 

laiwrence 

UiiiverMlly of Kanaaa 

Beal, G. M., P.Arch. * 

Brad.shnw, G. W.. Aaanc.P.C.E. 
Brown, F. E., P.Mech. 

Clements, S. B., Aaat.P.EM. 
Dosfliner, W. W., Annt.P.Vh E. 
Gray, E. S., P.dll.M.E. 

Grider, R. E, Annoc.P.Min.E dUr. 
Haines, D. 1)., .[nnoc.P.r.E. 
Iluiiey, P. !>., Vh.Emj Hitn. 

Hay, 13. D., P.M.E. 

IJessler, V. P.. P.dU.E.E. 

Hood, G. J., P.Dr. 

Johnson, E. E., Anat.P.C E. 

Jones, J. O., Dean ;P.llytl. 

Jones, S. S. Jicn.Aaaoc. 

Jordan, 11. E., .Vnnoo.P.Math. 
ICelloi;},', .1. ai., P.dH.Arch. 
McNown, W. C , P.dH.C.E. 
Mitchell, U. G., P.dU.Math. 
Ockerblad, A. M., Aaaoc.P.ifech. 
Raymond, F N.. P.Enal. 

Rus.sell, F. A., P.Dr. 

Simpson, W. .M., PdU \troE. 
Sluss, A. H.. P.M.i.. 

Stephenson, E A. PdU Pet.E. 
Slillwell, H. S.. P.dU.AcroE. 
Talt, R S.. Aaaoc P.M E. 


Miinliattnii 

Kuiihuh State Colleae 

Brninard, B. B., P.M.E. 

Carlson. W. W., P.dU.EhopPrac 
Conrad. E E. P.dH.C.E. 
Crawford, W. W., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 
Itnwli'.v, E. R., P.Eny.Miit. 
Diirlaiid, .\I. A.. Aaat.U.dP.M Ih n 
Farri'll. F. I)., Prea. 

Fen I on. F. C, P.dU..\ff.E. 

Plliincr, A. I)., Anat.P.M.E. 
Frazier. F. F.. P.C.E. 

Gliij'rlcli, R. F., Annoc.P.Dr. 
Greene. J. W., P.dU.Ch.E. 
llelarii]i‘r. Eiiiri. P dU.M.E. 

Hunt, O. It. Annoc.P.E E. 

Hyde, E., .Annur.l* .Math. 

Joniiiird, A., Innt.Ch.E. 

Jorjreiison, E. ,M . .\nnoc.P.E.E 
Kerriini’r. R. M , P.E.E. 

Kloefller, R P.dU.E.E 
Koenitzer, E. II., A anoe.P.Mech. 
Mark. A. .7.. P.M.E. 

Morse, R. F., Aaaoc.P (\E. 
Mossiiiaii, T. .\., Aant.P Moth 
I'atllson. F . P ME. 

Pearee, C. 10 , P.dU.M.Den. 
Piicsley, A. E.. P.Etr E. 

Robert, J. II.. P. Mrrh. 

Scholer, C. 11 , P.Mech. 

Seaton, R. A., Dean 
.Sclvldge, H., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Sltz. E. E., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Sinutz. F. A , P.Dr.dDea.O. 
Stratton, W. T.. P.dU.Math. 
Sfiirmer, A. M.. Aaaoo.P.Engt. 
.Sullivan, F. J., lnat.\f.Dea. 

Tn.vlor, D. C., Aaanc.P.Mech. 

Tripp. W., Aaanc.P.M.E. 

White, E. V., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Wood, J. N.. Aaaoe.P.M.Dra. 


Sioux City 
Mominssido College 

Owinn, I. J., Aaat.P.Phya. 


irnlvernlty of WIehIta 

Albright, P. S.. P.Phya. 
Elliott, R. W., t'ompt. 
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t}. H.. JOH^tM'eeh-. \ 
}>A7^ti, B., An^P.F.f}, 
BurMEn. B A.,F.^.E.K. 
<'']inmberB, A. Ii., Ai»ftc.P~'!'..V<*t. 
Chock, B*. J., PJr9a.AB:/i. 
Graham, J. IT., Baan 
nawklna, R. D., lP.Ap.ifeoh. 

Jett, C. C , PM.D9*. 

Latimer, G., P.Malh 
May, J, \S . AH»f,o,P.«.dtV. 
Nollau, 1.-. M., l‘.dU Ur. 

Romunoxs itK, IJ. A. .X tenc.P.K.V. 
Siiuver, R. K., P.O.I'S. 

Trrrcll, D. V., A»at.!>r,-n ■ 


liCulNlann Collerc 
ilcniplc, V. B. 

Ruaton 

Lai. Polytechnic Institute 

Bocard, B. T.. Aaut.P.M.E. 
fi’olk, J. T., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 
McFarland, II. A., P.AU.C.li. 
Mitchell, W. L.. Uean&P.M.R. 
Nc-then, II. J., P.dlI.E.E. 
Kessums, R. T., Dean 
Watts, C. T., AB»t.P.(!.E. 

Slir«*\P|iort 

Kiiy. 1>. .M., 2014 .Stoiiew;ill .SI. 


liunls'vlUe. 

Cnfflnhercy, A. S., Hea.AU I , Tabe 
Tiirus Inc. 

Vtssat, P. L, lCea.Eftg.dPhya., 'I iibr 
Turni' luf. 

IfnlTerstty of Xjouisvllla . 

Ayers, J. A., AaaQc.P.Eng}. 

Barnes, W. R., Aaat.P.Vh.E. 

Davis, J. II., P.dU.M.E. 

Ernst, It. C., P.dll.Ch.E. 

Fenwick, II. II., Aaaoc.P.Ur. 

Fife, .S. T., P.dH.E.E. 

Foss, R. J., Inat.C.E. 

Gall, W. R., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Gossard, M. L., 3;14(> E. Fincastle Rd 
Ilnnimons, W. M., AnHi.tuUran 
llardine, O II., Aast.P.O.E, 
lloiichons, J. M., Coord. 

Koch, Ruth L , Canhier 
IjitkeuliouH, E. E., Assoc P.Ch.E 
Loewner, C., Aaat P.Math. 

Norlhrup, M. G.. P.AH.E K. 

I'arker. S. T., Inat.MatH. 

Paul, E. W., Inat.Urnw. 

Slincstcr, J. II.. Aaaoc.P..Xfath. 

Wendt. W. K., P.C.E. 

Wilkinson, F. L., UrandP.V.E. 
Williams, G. C.. .inane.P.t'h E 

tVliiehrster 

Butler, .1. II. 

LOUISIANA 

Lnfii.vette 

f.oiilelnnit Institute 

Iliiahes, G. O., liean 
Loflln, Z. L.. P.M.E. 

Mason, H. R.. P.dH.h: /■.’. 

Zur Bure, F. W., lI.Ch.E. 

Lake Charles 

Odeii, B. C.. Eng., Cities Servloc 
New Orleans 
Tiilone University 

Anderson, D. S., Km.Bean 
Diinl^, A. L., Aaanc.P.M.E. 

Fox, F. H., Aaaoc.P.('.E. 

Hansen, H. J., Inat.EiBp.E. 

Hill, A. M.. Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Mayer, J. K.. Aaaoo.P.dn.Ex.E. 

Norris, C. B., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Polland, J. J., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Ricker. C. W.. P.dJf.E E. 

. Robert, J. M., Bean 

.'<cofleld, W. F., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Taylor, F, .M,, Aaaoc.P.Ch.E. 


University 

»1,itte University of Loulsiiinu 
Coates, ,1., Aaaoc.P.Ch.E. 

Cooper, L. L., P.dH.Dr. 

Cox. G. N., P.Mech.dHgil. 

Craft. B. C.. P.dll.Pet.E. 

Dixon, D. P., Aaaoc.P.J)r. 
Lassalle, L. ,1., DeandP.Sferh 
Matthes, G. E.. Aaaoc.P.M E. 
Simon, G. II., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 
Voorhles, M. B., P.E E. 
Waterfall. II. W.. P.dll.M.E. 
Whipple, W., P Sit.E. 

MAINE 

Iloiilloii 

Kicker Jr. Citlleiri 

0.\nnra. 11. W.. Inat.Ur. 

Oroiio 

l'iiivor8lt.v of Maine 

BarrowB, W. E., P.dlI.E.E. 
Bennett, C. E., P.dll.Phya. 
Bennett, E. F., Aaat.P.C.E. 
Bonrdniaii, 11. S., Prea.Em. 
Hradt. W. E. P.dlT.rh.dCh.R. 
Braiitlecht, C. A., P Ch.dCh.E 
Brewer, E. L., rnat.Chcm. 

Bryan, N. K., P.Math. 

(’loke, Patil, liean 
Crabtree, K. G., Aaat.P.E.E. 
Creamer, W. .1., P.E.E. 

Douglass, I. B.. Aaaoe.P.Chem. 
Evans, W. S , P.dU.C.E. 

Hill, A S., P.E.E. 

Kent, B. C., P.dH.Ur. 

Kimball, S. II., .Aaaoc P.dII .Math. 
McNeury, .M., .Xaai.P Ur 
Prageman, I. H„ P.iI.E. 
Ryckmaii, S. J., Aaat.P.C.E. 
Sawyer, R. A., Aaaoc.P.Ur. 
Scamnian, W. F., Aaaac.P.Engl. 
Taylor, P. M.. Aaat.P C.E. 
Watson, II. D.. P.dll 1/ E. 


MARVLANIl 

Annapolis 

IT. S. NnvnI Academy 

Gray, J. C.. P.Chem. 
Hebraiik, B. F., Jnat.Dratr. 
Holme, J. M., Inat. 
Hydenian, W. R.. Inat. 
Kavanaugh, I>., P.iI.E. 

Kells, L. M., Aaaoc.P.Math. 
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Mur.v lanti 
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ItMMUSlllMCtto 


KlifiT, 1*. J., r.M.B. 

RomI, R. E., P.Math.&Mevh. 

Stindorf, I. J., AHHOr.P.IO.K. 

Swuiiluii, W. 1<'., Im^t.Malh. 
TerwilJipcr, C. O., 

Turner, U. C., E.K. 

Weenie, 1‘. V., Lt. Coiiidr. 

Itiilliiiiore 

Dorn, W. N., Dept, of Ed. 

Ijeliiiiiiii, li. (i.. .Miirliii Aircralt 
Merrick, M., (lieiiii Mnrtiu I'o. 
WnllH. .1. A., I’u. Wilier & IViwer <'«» 
Prea. 

•lolinit llopklnN CnlTerHity 

Uoniilii, E, Aaaoc.P.i'h./J. 

Christie, A. P.M.K. 

Geyer, J. C.. AaaacA'.M. 

Kuiiweiilioven, W. M., UcnnAP i: F, 
Mnine, R. .M., ling. 

I’otter, .1. II., Aaauc.M.F. 

Pullen, M. W., Aaanc.li.li. 

ThomiiHou, .T. T., P.O.E. 

Woliiiuii, Abel, P.8.E. 

Colleice Piirk 

ITiilversIty of Mrir.vliind 

Allen, R. H., Aaauc.P.V.E. 

Uoru, S. F.. Aaat.P.C.Ii. 

Corcoran, G. F., P.AU.E.Ii. 

Creese, M.. P.E.K. 

Green, W. P.. Aaaoc.P.if.li. 

Ilodf^ins, I,. .1., .‘iMHOC.P./i.li. 

Hnsliiii], li. II.. AHal.P.M.K 
Hiirkcrt, J. W., Ahhop.P M li 
.Tnekson, .1. W.. A-tal.P .M li. 

Smith. W. Aaat P.E Ji. 

Stelnberir. S. S.. Dciin 
YoiniBer. .1 E.. P.dll.Al .K. 

Easton 

TiiBhiniiii, IT., Counaelor-al-J.iiir 
.Mt. Ilanler 

Leslie, M. W.. Niiviil Ord. .Si-e 

Sparrows Point 
Uetiilelieiu Steel Co. 

lame, l>. F.. Snp.Appren. 

MASSACIICSETTN 

Amherst 

Mnssiiehiiselts State Collece 
Marston, G. A., Aaat.P.C.E. 


Urlmont 

Senior lUirli Seliool 

Bettencourt, W., Jnat.M.Dr. 

Itoston 

Barrows, II. K., 6 Beacon St., Cona. 
Eng. 

Cobb, W. C., CoUegeEd., Ilouahton- 
Aliflllii Co. 

Dahl, G. C., Jackson & Moreliiml C'o., 
Eng. 

Gatcombe, FI. K., Jackson & Moreland 
Co. 

Keith, W. E., New England T. & T. 
Co. 

Morgan, M. G . 1«0 .Sl.-ite .St. Per.Btaff 
Aaat. 


Moyer, ,T. A., .Mass, Dept of Educa¬ 
tion, Dir. 

Temple, E. II., Mechanic i.rts H. S. 
Vacha, Fred, Moltzer Cubit Elec. Co., 
Dev. Eng. 

Whipple, G. P., Ponder Irat.,^<f. Dir. 
lloston Coliege 

MacDouuell, K. B., Aaat.P.Phya. 
Franklin Teelinlenl Institute 
Ada ins. It. G. 

Hughes. VV. L., Inat.Math. 

Riis.sell, J. J., H.Vhem. 

Thorogood, B. K., Dir. 

Lincoln Technical Institute 
Ja*es, J. W., Dean 
Northeastern Unli-erslty 

Alexander, W. T., Aaal.P.l.H. 

Bailey, W. S., Aaal.P.M.E. 

Baker, C. P., P.dJI.Ch.E. 

Cleveland, L. F., Aaaoc.P.E.K. 

Cuolidge, J. A., P.Phga. 

ITevlne, J. .7., Aaat.P.Dr. 

Ell, Carl S., PreaisJvnt 
Ferretti, A. J., P.SI.E. 

Gaiiong, W. L., Insl.I.Ii. 

C.raniKLorIT, E A. P.AUD.E. 
llaskiiiH, E FI, Assoc P.Math. 
Henderson, F. It., Aaat.P.I.E. 

Johnson, C. 1).. Aasl.P.Pliga. 

Ijiike, W. S., J’.Kco.dDcan 
.Melvin, H. W.. DcambP.Kngl. 

Meserve, G. H., Aaauc.P.Dr. 

.Mdruiiii, J. C., Aaat.P.Vh.E. 
Miiekeiihoiipt. < F’., P A-U Phpa 
XiKhliiigiile. W. 10 , hir.Cnop. 

Pure, 10. G., Inal,Dr. 

Porter, K. G., P.AII.E.K. 

IllehardH, II. E., Aaaon.P.li K. 

Russell. I). A , Jnat.Kngl. 

Spear, Jos., P.dIf.Afath. 

Spencer, E. Ij., Asat.P r.F. 

Stearns, F\ A.. Aaavc.P.St.K 
Towle, O. \V., Assoc/* Cow A 
Tozor, B. F., P.dll.Dr. 

White, Myra, Lib. 

White, W. C., Itcnn 
Zeller, J. W., P.dJf.if.l} 

U. S. Diesel Eng, School 
Hiiokie, M. S., Prea. 

Wentworth Inslltiitn 

Banks, C. W., P.dllyAp.Fci 
Dobhs, F. TO., Principal 
lOdwnrds. W. W., P.dIf.SteamE. 
Kingiiian. 10. D., P.dH.AIech. 

Knight, It. M., Inat.Math. 

Knowles, M. G., Inat.Ap.8ci. 

Rice, TI. S., Jnt.Math. 

Tiidbiiry, C. W.. P.dU.Math. 

Willson. F. G., P.dTI.Ap.EIrc. 

Cambridge 

Gregory, C. A., 420 Memorial Dr. 
Wilson, F. W., Wilson Eng. Corp., Prea. 

Harvard Vnlveralty 

Baglej’, J. W., Lrct.Aerophoto. 

Berry, C. H., P.M.E. 

Ciisagraiidis A., Aaaoc.P.O.B. 

Coblne, J. D., ABat.P.E.B. 

Cooke, S. P., Lrc.E.E. 

Dawes, C. L., Aaaoc.P.E.B. 

Fair, G. M., P.S.E. 

Gager, F. M,. Aaaoo.P.Phya. 

Ilaertleln, A., P.O.E. 

Howea, V. E.. Inat.Dn 
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MuaM‘lioaatta 


- Jonca, E. W., Innt.A.V. 

Alochel, M. G., Rea-Anaoc. 

■ Nicholson, N. N., Librarian 
Power, B. B., Lect. 

Record, F. A., Rea.Aaaac. 

Rudenberg, E., P.I3.E. 

Sellncr, E. P., Orad.Stud. 

Walker, E. A., Aaat.lHr. 

Walsh, , 1 ., Sup.Eng,Dr. 
WcaterRiiiirfl, 11. M., hvandP.C.fl. 

illnaaachiiHetta Inatltnte of Tccliiioli>K 3 ’ 

Adams, 1). P., Aaat.P.Ur, 

Babcock, .f. B., P.Ii.H, 

Bailey, W. S., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Bnl8baiit,'li, J. C., Aaaoc.P.El.Pt ud.dDia 
Barllelt.yll. K., P.dJI.Em/l.dllial. 
Bennett, R. 1)., P.El.Meaa. 

Bone, Aj .1., Aaat.P.JIghw.E. 

Bowles, E L., P.EI.Cutn. 

Boyun, E. A., ‘Ifad.Lab. 

Breed, C. B., P.ail.o.dS.E. 
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Prlesten O. C.. P.dH.Math.dMech. 
Quaid, L. J.. Inat.Dr.dDea.a. 
Robertson, B. J., P.M.Eng. 

Rowley, F. B., P.dH.M.B. 

Wsau, S. S.. Asnoe.P.M.B. 

Schuck, R. F., Aaat.P.Dr.ADea.a. 

Shoop, C. F., P.dH.BteamB. 

Straub, L. G., P.lfyd. 

Summers, R. E., P.M.E. 

Todd, M. B., Aaat.P.E.PowerB. 

Von Eschem Q. L., Aaaoc.P.Acro.E. 
Zelner. O. S., Aaaoo.P.Bur. 


University of Mississippi 

Anderson, F. A.. Aaat.P.Oh.dOh.K. 
Hargis, A. B., Siip.Eng.jP.V.E. 
Hume, Alfred, Clian.Em. 

Johnson, L. H., DeandP.O.E. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia 

University of Allssonrl 
Burr, A. II., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Comlns, II. I)., Aaat.P.V.E. 
Curtis. H. A., Dean 
Gillan, G. K., Inat.C.E. 
Holmes, W. W., Inat.i'.E. 
Lamb, J. F., Aaat.P.E.E. 
Laltue, II. A., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 
Loroh, ,1. It., Aaaoc.P.Ch.E. 
Luebbers, R. H., Aaat.P.Ch.E. 
Miller, W. II., Aaat.P.M.E. 
New, J. C., Inat.C.E. 

Kiibey, Harry, P.dH.O.E. 
Tate, M. B., Inat.C.E. 

Valle, R. Bj Aaat.P.E.E. 
Wnldellch, D. L., Aaat.P.E.E. 
Wallis, C. M., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
Weinbach, M. P., P.E.E. 

Wood, n. W., P.C.E. 

Woolcy, J. C., P.Ag.E. 

Jefferson City 
Lincoln University 

Roberts, E. G., Aaat.P.M.Arta 


Kansas City 

Doll, Theo., 4040 Westwood Rd.. Str.E 
Horn, C. R., Pan. East. Pipe Line Co. 

Midwest Research Institute 
Vagtborg, H. A., Preaident 

Junior College 

Bird, J. P., Inat.Eng. 




School of Mines ft Metllurgy 

Black, C IL. Aaat.P.Dr. 
Butler, J, B., P.O.E. 
Carlton, E. W., P.Str.E. 
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New Hampshire 


Clayton, C. Y., P.Met.E. 

Conrad, F. H., AaiOO.P.Ch.E. 
Forrester, J. D., P.dH.Min.E. 

Frame, P. H., P.E.E. 

Grawe, O. B., Aneoo.P.Oeol. 

Guest, C. B., P.dH.Engl. 
lilvlngood, M. D., Inat.Oh.E. 
liovett, I. H., P.E.E. 

Mann, C. V., P.dU.Dr. 

Noble, O. W., Aaaoo.P.Pet.E. 

Schooler, D. R., Aaat.P.Dr. 

Schrcnk, W. T., P.dll.Ch.AGh.E 
William^ R- Aaaoc.P.dll.Me.ch. 
Wilson, C. L., Dean 
» 

St. tiouis 

Ilaniiaford, E. S., A. T. & T. (Jo., 
Staff Aaat. 

Herrick, T. J.. McDonnell Air. Co. 
Russell, C., ChandeysBon Elec. Co. 
Shreve, D. R., McDonnell Air. Co. 

IVo'.iiiiiirton (fnlrerslty 
Ball, T. R., Aaanc.P.Ch. 

Bcble, Jules, P.Oh.Tech. 

Berger. P. A.. P.Kf.E. 

Bockhorst, R. W., Inat.Math. 

Brock, J. E., Inat.Ap.Malh. 

Brust, A. W., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Bubb, F. W.. P.AIath. 

Buchan, A. M., Aaat.P.Engl. 

CVaglske, N. II., Aaat.P.Ch.E. 

Fischer, D. A., Inat.E.E. 

Fitch, A. E., Aaaoo.P.ArchtUona. 
Glasgow, R. S., P.dIl.E.E. 

Iliibler, J. W., Asat.P.C.E. 

Koenig, Ti. K., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Lnngsdorf, A. S., Dean 
Middleniss, R. R., Aaaoo.P.Ap.Afech. 
Roevor, W. H.. P.ATf.Hfath. 

Sager, E. IT., Fnat.M.E. 

Stout, L. E., P.dfl.Ofi.E. 

Sweetser, B. O., P.G.E. 

Tucker. R. R., P.M.E. 

Van Wambeck, S. H., Aaat.P.E.E. 

MONTANA 

Ilosemnn 

Slontunn Stute College 
Dye, E. R.. P.dll.C.E. 

Gibbs, R. K., P.dll.M.S. 

Good, M. R., P.dll.I.E. 

Pesinan, G. J . Aaat.P.M.E. 

Schilling, E. W., P.dU.E.E .Itrnn 

Butte 

Montana School of Mines 

Adaiiil, A. E., Dr.jP.dJT.Min.E. 
Thomson, F. A.', Prea. 

Havre 

Northern Montana College 
Pearce, P. W., Aaat.p.Eng. 

NEBRASKA 

Uncoln 

llniverslty o( Nebraska 
Aakhus, T., Aaat.P.Dr. 

Barnard, N, 11., Aaaoo.P.M.E.K 
Brackett, B. E., P.dH.Ag.E. 

*■ Breiike, W. C., P.Math. 

ColberL J. P., Aaaoo.P.Meeh. 

DeBaufre, W. L.. P.dll.Mech. 

Duff. C. M.. P.Mech. 

Edgccoinb, R. B., Aaat.P.O.E. 

Edison. O. E., P.E.E. 


Bvinger, M. P.O.B. 

Ferguson, O. J., DeandP.S.B. 

Gaba, M. G., P.Math. 

Green, R. M., P.dCh.O.E. 

Grone, E. A., AaaQe.P.Meoh. 

Haney, J. W.. P.dH.M.E. 
llollluter, V. L.. P.E.E. 

Keener, 11. J., P.O.E. 

Ludwickson, J. K., Aaat.P.Mech. 

Luebs, A. A., P.M.E. 

Marmo, E. J., Aaat.P.Meeh. 

Mickey, C. B., P.dll.C.E. 

Norris, P. W., P.E.E. 

Klchmund, R. P., Aaat.Teat.E. 

Rimge, L. L., Aaat.P.Math. 

Schramm, E. F., P.dU.Oeol. 

Sluyinakpr, 1*. K., P.M.Dea. 

Welland, W. F., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Omaha 

.lucobs, S.' N., Prea., Elec. Radio-Tel. 
Inst. 

Lumbert, L. C., Telephone Co., Aaat. 
toPrea. 

Risk, G., Prea., Elec. Radio Tel. Inst. 
University of Omaha 
Kurts, J. W.. Ilead.Eng. 

Prewett, C. II., Inat.Eng. 


NEVADA 

Beno 

University of Nevada 

Blxby, F. L., U.C.E. 
Carpenler, J. A., liir.dP.Min. 
I'almor, S. G., Itean 
Van Dyke, J. R., P.M.E. 


NEW 1IA.MPSI11KK 
Dover 

Industrial Research Service 
Laviiie, I., Sec.Treaa. 

Durluun 

University of Now Hampshire 
Bowler. B. W., P.dll.C.E. 
Carlisle, D. F., Inat.Phya. 

Case, G. W., Dean 
Donovan, E. T., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Dunn, C. H., Inat.E.E. 
hlppelsheimcr, D. S , Rea.P.I E. 
Getchell, B. L., P.M.E. 

Hanson, A. E., Aaaoc.P.I.Ed. 
Hitchcock, D. W., P.E.E. 

Tlowes, II. P.Phya. 

Jackson, F. D., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
Kauppinen, T. S.. Inat.M.E. 
Nulscn, W. B., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
Skelton. R. R., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Solt, M. R., Aaaoe.P.Math. 
Stolworthy, B. H., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 
Tonkin. J. C., Inat.M.E. 
Zimmerman, O. T., P.Oh.E. 

Hanover 

Dartmouth College 

Bristol, R. A., Seo.-Iilbr. 

Brown, B. S., Asat.P.C.E. 
Ermcnc, J. J., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Qarran. P. W., DeandP.C.K. 
Hirst, J. M., Inat.E.E. 

Kimball, W. P., P.C.E. 

Metcalf, A. H., lAbr. 

Mlnnlch, J. H., Aaat.P.C.E. 
Rich, N. H., Inat.M.E. 

Wilson, N. B., Aaat.P.E.E. 
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NEW .lERSEV 
IlelleTllle 

Newmau, &I. K., W. Kidder & Co. 
Boonton 

Miller, J., B. F. Drew & Co. 

Bound Brook 

Carey, U. II., M.E.. Bakellte Curp. 
Bloomfleld 

Lanins, \V. A., \V. B. & M. Co. 
Burlington 

Mott, \V. B., Em.Dean 

Caldwell 

Schulte, W. C., Cnrtls Wright Co. 
Camden 

KCA Mfar. Co. 

Peterson. A. I., Dtr.M/ff.Itru. 

Ft. Molimauth 

Brlckcr, A. J., EionalLnhu. 

Olen Rork 

Mills, M. 10., ProJ.IJny., Wright Aero. 
Corp. 

Hoboken 

Stevens Institute of Technology 

Backer, L. II., Aaaoc.P.Ch. 

Baker, R. II., Ai>Mt.T)ir.,WnrTr. 
Barnwell, G. W., P.Evon.ofKng. 

Camp, F. E.. /lean 
Creese, James, VicePrea. 

Davis, II. N., Prea. 

Halllday, W. R., P.M.Dea. 

Hawkes, J. B., Aaaoo.P.Phya. 
Humphrey, R. D., Aaat.P.UumnnitUa 
Lesser, A., .Xaal.P.I.Mgmt. 

McNear, W. P., Inat.Dea. 

Memory, N. II., Dir.Adm. 

Moser, K. J., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Reeks, M. R^ Aaat.P.Math. 

Snader, D. Ij., P.C.E. 

Spiegel, D. K., Inat.Ec.Eng. 

Stempel, W. M., Aaat.P.Phya. 
Stockwell, P. C., P.E.E. 

Kearney 

Western Electric Co. 

Clifford, A. C., TexUleEng. 

Miirph.v, J. W., IfadloDir. 

Searles, C. L., Vh.nfTr. 

Madison 

.^<-liimmel, P. A., Ch., Drew L'niv 

Alapleu'oud 
Hiizeltiiie, Alan 

Montclair 

Ollbreth, L. M., 30 Crescent 
Jacobus, D. S., 98 Harrison Ave. 

Mountain Lake* 

.Moore, II.. 8.A.E. 


liertzler, B. A.. Dit.Kea., [j’liited KIv 
tronICB Co. 


Newark College of Engineering 

Bander, F. W., Aaat.P.Ohem. 
Bradley, J. A., Dean 
Brooks. J. A., P.I.E.Ret. 

Carvln, F. D., P.AU.M.E. 
Culllmore, A. R., Prea. 

Cummings, H. N., VicePrea. 

Devor, B. L., Inat.I.E. 

Bntwlslc, P. N., P.Phya. 

Fishman, S., Aaaoo.P.E.E. 

Flthian, J. 11., P.d/I.Alath^ 
Frederick, M., Aaat.P.E. 

Glesy, P. M., P.Ch.E. 

Gruminer, P. A., Aaioc.P.Engt. 
lluzell, W., Aaat.P.Phya. 

Hoffman, P. O., .Xaaoo.P.Mcch. 
Joffe, JoH., P.Ch.E. 

Jordan, W., Aaat.P.E. IS. 

Keefe, G. C., Aaaoc.P.t'h.E. 
Klernan, C. J., Aaat.P.O.E. 

Kohler, A. S., Aaat.P.Chem. 

Konove, C.. Aaat.P.Math. 

.Mnlnardi, P., Aaaoc.P.Math. 
.Motzenheim, H. II., t'omptr. 
Nielsen, P. E.. Aaaoc.P.Phya. 

Ninis. A. A.. P.E.E. 

Poet. J. C., P.E.E. 

I’olaner, .T. L., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Kolihliis, J. M., Aaaoc.P.V.E. 
Riis.scll. P. A., Ittal.E.E. 

Rchnoldcr, T. A., Rea.Eng. 

Shedd, P. C.. Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Sizclove, O. J . iaat.P.Ind.E. 
SlephaiiB, C. II., AaHt.P.n.i:. 
Stewiirt, V. T.. P.f'h. 

Sunshine, 1., Tnat.t'hvm. 

Tully. T. .7., .\aat.P. 

Tiiinhleson, I A. TAhr. 

Van Ilouten, R. W., Dean 
Viinnotc. R. I. , .Issf toPrea. 

Walter, H. E.. P.M.E. 

Wasson, II. P., Aaat P.Mttth APtnra 
WIddop, Robert, Aaaor.P.I.E. 
Wilkinson. G. P., P.I.E. 

Wright, R. V., Tjec.Citizrn. 

New Briinswlck 

Kill gem l7nlvrrMlt,y 

Anthony, R. L.. P.M.E. 

Ayers, M. T., Aaat.P.Oen.E. 

Cejka, J. B., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Croager, P. S.. Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
Daggett. P. II., Dean 
Gniini. C. O., P.Uni.Ext. 

Heath, r. O.. Inat.M.E. 

Holland, U. C., P.Dr.JLaat.D. 
.Tnlinson, A. R.. P.Etr.Dra. 
Klolnsehmldt, R. B.. Aaal.P.Cni.i:. 
Lendall. 11. N., P.dlf.O.E. 
LIndemnnn, A. J., Inat.Gen.K. 
.Mlrgaln. P. C., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Owen, S. P., Aaat.P.Oen.E, 

Potter, J. Ij , .iaanc.P.E.E. 
Pumplirey. F. H.. P.dH.E.E. 
Rogers, P. C., Aaat.P.O.E. 
Stetkewlcz, .7. D., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Niitley 

Kiiiiz, R ,1. P., Hoffman Lii Uoelie 
Passaic 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Auten, R. L., JHr.Pera.Bureuu 

V. S. Rubber Co. 

Rhodes, T. J., Rea.En^ 
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New York 


Paterson 

tVrliriit Aero. Corp. 

Mills, M. E., Proj.Hng. 

Saltzcr, B. U., AHat.Tr.Mor. 

PhllJlpsbarr 

Doyle, F. B., iDgersoll-Rand Co., Dir. 

lien. 

Princeton 

l*rinceton Unlverelty 
Barry, J. G., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Busli, G. F., Asat.P.Or. 

Ooiiciil, K. 11., 'Hean 
CoiiHlant, F. II., Em.P. 

Crater, D. II., Inat.i'Ji. 

Elgin, J. C.. P.dH.Ch.E. 

Greene, A. Al., DeanKm. 

Heaeock, F. A., P dll.Dr. 

Johnson, W. C., .Ahhoc.P.H.K. 

Kissam, I*., AaHue.P.dH.C.lS. 

Alaute, B. \V., Inat. 

McCully, H. M., Inat.Dr. 

Moody, L. F., P.Uyd.K. 

ItHhni, L. F., Ahhoc.P.M.11. 

Solleuherger, N. .1.. ('.Pi. 

Sorenson, A. E., Ahhoc-P.M.B. 
Stevenson, W. D., AaHt.P.E.E. 

Tlmliy, E. K., Ahhoc.P.V.E. 
Tschebotarlofjf, G. P.. Ahhoc.P.C. 

VIvell, A. E., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Whltwell, J. C., Aaaoc.P.Ch.E. 

Wilhelm, R. IF., Aaaoc.P.Oh.E. 

Wlllts, C. IL, P.E.E. 

Wlnterkorn, TI. F.. .^aanc.P.C.E. 

Trenton 

M( »dy, A. M. G., De Laval Turbine Co 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Inlverslfy of New Mexiro 

Baylor, J. E., laa/.P.M.E. 

Decker, F. A., P.E.E. 

Farris, M. K., DeandP.M.Pj. 

Ford, A. D., P.dll.M.E. 

Tliime, Win., .Aaaoc.P.O.E. 

.lotios, II. Ij., .\aanc.P.P'.P\ 

Tapy, R. W., lI.E.E. 

Peeos 

Beii.s-oii A . IN‘Coa Light & Power 
Soeorro 

New Mexico School of Mines 
Druniiiiond. G. B., Aaat.P. 

State College 
New Mexico Stato College 

Jetl, D. II., Dean 
Shires, L. B.. Aaaoc.P.Oh.E. 
Thomas, M. A., P.dll.E.E. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 

Conover, Ii. .1., 8 Bancker St. 
Conroe, I. A,, Aaat.Cnm.Ed. 

Alfred 

Alfred Unlveralty 

Aniberg. C. R.. P.dn.Cer.E. 
Campbell, R. M., P.Cer.Teoh. 


Holmea, M. B., Dean 
Merritt, C. W., Aaat.P.Cer. 

Mohr, J. G., Grad.I.OlaaaTeeh. 
Norwood, J. N., Prea. 

Ross, F. W., P.Oeol. 

Bay Shore 

Ciitjc, G. II., Supt.Schoola 
Bronx 

Olluvlllc Jr, High School 
Morris, II., Jnat.M.E. 

Brooklyn 

Robbins, 1*. II., Port of Embark. 
Robinson, D. I., Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Per.Mgr. 

Soldi, J. C. G., 1087 Flushing Ave. 
Weir, J. .1., Si»eri-,v <J,vr. Co. 

White, W. T., Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Proj.Eng. 

Wllham, It. L., Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Head.E.E.Dept. 

Brooklyn College 

Guthrie, A, N., Aaat.P.Phya. 

Brooklyn Polytoclinie Institute 
Beach, Robin, P.dH.E.E. 

Berry, W. J.. P.dH.Math. 

Brierley, J. U., AlumniBeo. 

Canavaclol, F. E., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Church, E. F., P.dH.U.E. 

Codwlse, 11. R., P.K.E.dSur. 

Davis, 11. L., Voc.DUr. 

Penn, I. II.. P.Math. 

Fralm, P. B.. Aaaoo.P.Phya. 

Grosser, W. R., Inat.M.E. 

Harrington, K. P., P.dH.Aero.E. 
llausniaiin, Erich, DcaniP.Phya. 
IToadley, G. B., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Hoff. N. J., Aaaoo.P.Aer.E. 

Lambertine, J. A., Aaat.P.M.E!. 
Liwschitz-Garlk, M., Adj.P.E.B. 
.Middendorf, JI. Q., Aaat.P.Oerman 
Ming, P. W., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Olsen, .1. C., P.Ch.E. 

Otbmer, D. P., P.dH.Ch.E. 

Rogers, H. S., Prea. 

Riiten, W. H., Aaat.P.Mech. 

Siiidla, L. E. A., Aaaoc.P.Engl. 

Setchell, J. E., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Slack, B. P., Aaaoo.P.Phya. 

Squire, E .1. P.dH.Str.E. 

Streubel, B. J., Dean 
Veit, B. C., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Wandmacher, C., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Weber, Ernst, P.dH.Or.E.E. 

Whipple. C. C.. P.E.E. 

Whitford. D. B.. Aaaf.P.Math. 

Wright, C. A.. P.Hyd.dS.E. 

Technical High School 

Taylor, H. E., jlrl.Prin. 

Pratt Institute 

Beatty, H. R., Jl.M E.,Aaat.toPrca. 
Ilenclvenga, P.. Insi. 

Benedict, Otis, Aaai.P.Shop 
Burley, J. W., Head.Maehine 
Carr, C. C., IleadJ.B.E. 

CoIIard, A. A.. Aaat.P.M.E. 

Cook, A. L., Director 

Cowles, W. H. H.. HeadJTath.dEngl. 

Dlsque, F. C., Inat.Chem. 

Dixon, T. O., Head.Ch.E. 

Doll, A. W., Head.M.B. 

Duncan, D. S,, Aaat.P.Phya. 
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New York 


BYllsrud, F. S., Head,M.E.Lah. 
Gertz, P. H., Aniit.P.Iingl. 
Henderaon, R. B., Innt.E.Tech, 
Illbafaman, N. S., Dean 
Iloatetter. H. C., Agat.P.Math. 
rioftle, W. M., Inat.Phva. 

Jonra, C. B., Asst.P.Shop 
Kliiiioy. O. F.. Inatj'h.K. 

Eakp, R. ®.. Aast.P.E.E. 

Lambe, E. P., IIrad,Phya. 
McCormack, H. 11., Aaat.P.Ch.l-j. 
Miller, E. P., Inst.Phya. 

Moen. W. B., Inat.M.R. 

Xeabltt, R. E., Inst.Shop 
I'rntt, Chaa., Sec.Bd.Trua. 

Quier, K. E., Agsoe.P.Af R. 

Wlttlif, P. E., Inat.Shop 
WriKht, I). 11., Aagt.P.E.R. 

Buffalo 

Bcaiic, .1. A., f'ona.Unp. 

Ciirtia-IVrlirlit T.ifib. 

Bruner, W. T>., Coord.Vnd.Tr. 
Furnas, C. C., lUr.Rca. 

Koopmnn, R. J. W., See.Head 

[Tnlvorelty of Buffalo 

Piillertoii, H. P.. Assoc.P.F!np. 
Oehiiian, II. M., P.AIath. 

Greenwood. J. W., Inst.Eng. 

Molin, P. E., P.dH.^T.R. 

Cornell Unlrorslt.y 
Oevirk, F., lnst..\cro 
Osborn, R. E., Inst.R.R. 

Corning 

Frotclicite, V. D., 114 Princeton St. 
Cornwall 

Tucker, S. M. 

Endlcott 

Inf. Bus. Mach. Co. 

Perrone, S. A., Inst. 

Van Gordon, J. n., Ch.Div.Eng.Ed. 

Garden City 

White, W. T., Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Great Neek 

C. S. Meri-hunt Jllurine Cadet f'lirpH 
Guelpa, Jj. B., Assoc.Ed.Olf. 
Sund(|uist, F. R. O., Assoc.Ed.Off. 

1 thuea 

Cornell Unlverelty 

Ailarns, A. S., Pruvost-clcrt 
Ager, R. W., Aaaoe.P.E.E. 
Aiulreiissen, A. T., tnst.Mrrh. 
Itarnnrd, W. N.. IHr.,M.E. 

Barnes, F. A., P.Kmcr. 

Bell, N. B„ Inat.Ur. 

Black, P. 11., Aaaoc.P.M.Uea. 

Bock, L. S., Inat.Ad.E. 

Bogema, M., Aaat-P.tJyd. 

Clark, R. E., Aaaoc.P.M.E, 

Cleary, S. F., Aaaoo.P.Dr. 

Cornell, W. R., P.Meoh. 

Credle, A. B., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
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Seliiiielzei', K. W , Aaat.P.Engl. 
Sharp, II. O., P.Trana.E. 

Show, G. It., AaHt.P.GeAid.ATrana. 
Spafford, W. F., P.dll.Eco.B.Ad.Hxa. 
Stevens, H. B., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Throop, J. P., Inat.Mrch 
Triithen, It. H., Aaat.P.V.E. 

Van Winkle, E. 11.. P.Bua Etal 
Wilson, II. A., Aaat.P.il.E. 
wntsp, S. IJ , P.E.E. 

Winslow. It. E, P.d It.Arch. 
Wiseman, E. It., Aaaoc.P.Mcch. 
WriKlit, II. M., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Wynnl, R. A . Aant.P.Mrt. 

West Point 

IT. S. Mllltury Aetitlemy 
Carter, C. C., P.Phil. 

Fenton. C. L. P.t’hn dlilrc. 

Honnell, I*. M., Prup.Off.Lttha. 

Yonkers 

Ilodge, C. A . Teclmlnil II. S 


NORTH CAKOr.INA 
Chnpel Hill 

I’nlrersity of North Curoliiiit 

Gcitans, H. B., Aaaoe.P.S.E. 

Howell, A C., P.Engl. 

Diirhiim 

Duke Cnlverslty 
Bird, H. C., P.V.E. 

Hall, W. II., /Je«n 
Hinton, W. A., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Jacobs, It. K., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Kraybill, E. K., Jnat.E.E. 

Lewis, R. E., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Meier, O., Aaat.P.K.K. 

Pigage, L. O., Inat.M.E. 

Reed, P. J., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Seeley, W. J.. P.dU.E.E. 

Thelaa, E. S., Inat.M E. 

Vall, C. R.. Inat.E.E. 

Wllhiir, It. S., P.AU.M E. 

Elizabeth City 

McCollum, A. R., State Tenehers <'• 
lege 

Greensboro 
A. A T. College 

Jackson, W., Aaat.P.Math.dM.tl. 
Martcena, J. M., Dean 

Baleigh 

North Carolina State College 
Adams, W. B., Aaat,P.M.B. 

Bartlett, G. W., Aaat.P.Phya. 
Baumgarten. W. L., Aaat.P.Arch. 
Bnmer, C. R., Ataoo.P.O,B. 


Briggs, H. B., P.Dr.dDea.a. 
Bright, K., Aaat.P.Ch.E. 

Brown, T. C., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Brow'nc, Wm. II., P.E.E. 

Bullock, R. C., Aaaoc.,P.Math^ 
Cell, J. W., Aanoc P.Math. 
Cheatham, J. C., Inat.M.E. 
Connor, N, W-, Aaaoc.P.Mcch. 
(!uoke, II. C., Inat.Math. 

Cope, R. L., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Doody, T. C., P.Vh.E. 

Fisher, II. A., P.dU.Maih. 
Flanders, It. L., P.V.E. 

Fornes, G. G., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Fountain, A. M., Aaaoe.P.Engl. 
Fouraker, It. S., P.E.E. 

Gaylord, C. N., Aaat.P.Mcch. 
Glenn, K. B., Aaat.P.E.E. 
Greaves-Walker, .\. F., P.d ft Cri 
Groseclose, F. F., P.I.E, 
lIurrelHon, J. W., Dean Adm. 
Harrison, T. P., DeanEm. 

Hurl ley, L. C , P.dli.EngJ. 

Illeks, W. N., P.Eth.dUcl. 
Hoefer, B. G., P.M.K. 

Hooke, It., Aaat.P.Mgth. 

Hyde, T. B., Inat.Ehg. 

Keever, L. M., Aaaoc.P.E. 

Liuiipe. .1. H., D ran J Electrical 
Luncuster, F. W., Aaaoe.P.Phga 
Luuer, B. E., P.Ch.E. 

I,enr, J. E., P.E.E. 

Levine, Jack, Aaauc.P.Math. 
Mann, C. L., P.dll.V.E. 

Ma.ssey, J. T., Inat.M.E. 
^IcGcheo, W., Aaaoc.P.dll.Pag. 
^leures, .1. S., Aaaoc.P.Phga. 
Miles, E. P., Inat.Math. 

:\Ioose, I*. E., Inat.Dr. 

Mumfnrd, C. G., P.Math. 
Nnhiklnri, 11. M., Aaat.P.Math. 
Park, II. V., Aaaoc.P.Math. 
Parkinson, L. It., P.dIt..Arr E 
Itaiidoliih, E. E.. P.d II Oh E 
Rice, R. B., P.dll.M.E. 

ItugglcR, E. W., Dir.Ext. 
SeagravcK, W. I’.. Aaat.P .Math 
Seolv. .T. P., Aaat.P.Ch.E. 
Sliepheiil, M. L., Aaat.P.M.E.dT 
Shumaker, Ross, P.d/I.Arrh.N. 
Snillh. G. W., P.dlt.Mech. 

Steele, A. L.. Inat.M.E. 

Stleiiike, R. B., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
Sfoni-, K T... Aaat.P.Crr.E. 
Strobcl, C. F., Aaat.P.Math. 
Stuckey, J L.. P.Ornl. 

Van Nole. W. G.. P.Ch.E. 
Vaughan, L. L., P.M.E. 

Williams, 11. P., P.Math. 
Winkler, B. W.. Aaat.P.E.E. 
Wlnton. L. S.. Aaat.P.Math. 
Wrny, J. W., Inat.Math. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 

North Dakota Agrionitiirul College 

Ooerr, L. O., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Dolve, R. M., Dean ;P.M.E. 
Jennings, It. T., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Itiish, H. S,, Aaat.Dcnn.P.E.E. 
Hhepperd, W. B., Inat.E.E. 
Swanson, II. A., Aaat.P.V.E. 

Grand Forks 

I'lilversity of North Dakota 
Almy, L. B., Aaat.P.C.E.'^ 

Boyd, Alfred, P.C.E. 
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Nortli Dakota 
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Ohio 


Chandler, K. F., DeanEm. ;P.C.E 
Cooley, A. M., A.aaoo.P.Ch.E. 
Dlnkoff, A. J., P.dll.M.E. 

Ollpln, C. A., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Ilarrlnfjfon, L. C., Dean 
Ileln, J. M., As80C.P.(£I/.7Jr. 
Koth, A. W., Aaat.P.Ch.E. 

Limn, E. L., Asauo.P.V.E. 
O’Brien, E. 3.,Aaat>c.P.E.E. 
Kenwlck, D. J., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Rook, C. W., Aaet.P.E.E. 


OHIO 

Ada 

Ohio Northern VnlTerelty 
Klein, G. W., Inat.Af.E. 
Webb, A. R., P.C.E. 


Akron 

AlRoicyer, W, C., Goodyear Air. Corj). 
Close, G. D., Goodyear T. & R. Co. 
Dowman, W. S., Goodyear Air. Corp. 
Johnson, W. C., Ail.Aaat., Goodyear 
Aircraft t.orp. 

Prior, T. W., Goodyear T. & U. Co. 
Per. 

Topplnff, A. IJ., iSfil Work Dr. 

I'nlverslty of Akron 
Ayer, F. K., Dean 
Boguslavsky, B. W., P,8tr.,E. 

Bulger. J. W., P.Str.E. 

Fairburn, A. J. B., P.dIl.E.E. 

Glliiioiir, W. A., P.f'oortl 
Griflln, F. S., P.M.E. 

McClure, J. A. 

Raw, Rnlli, Asat.P.Entjl 
Sibiltt, K. P\. Aaat.r.E./l. 

Smith, !•. C., Aaaoc-P.E.E. 

Upii, C. U , .iaaoc.P.M E. 

Wilson. E. R.. Aaaor.P.Af.K. 

Athens 


Ohio UnlvrrsU,v 

Clark, G. W., Aaaoc.P.O.E. 

Ga.vlord, E. II., Aaaoa.P.C.E. 
McClure, O. 1C, Aaane.P.E.E.APUj!’^ 
Tlioitias, N. 1)., Aaat.P.G.E. 

Wllsey, E. F., P.Aero E. 

Young, W. M., Dean 


Cliicinnnti 
Dnlvprsit.v of Cincinnati 

Addison, G. T., Aaaoc.P.Coord. 
Auderegg, R. A., P.C.E. 
Arensou, S. B., P.Chem. 
Auburn, N. R., Dean 
Dangel, II. A., Aaaoc.P.Math. 
Dunnolter, R. J., Aaal.P.Math. 
Garber, II. J., Aaat.P.ch.E. 
Gowdy, R. C., Dean 
Hundley, R. B., P.Mech. 

Hynes, R. D.. Aaat.D. 

Joerger, C. A., P.M.E. 

Jones, B., P.Acra.E. 

Justice, H. K., P.Math. 

Kindle, J. II., P.Math. 

LIchl, W., Aaat P.Vh.E. 

Luther, II. B.. P.C.E. 

Park, C. W., P.Engl. 

Shine, B. J^ P.Str.E. 

Smith, E. S., P.Math. 

Tour, R. S., P.Ch.B. 

Wabnltz, W. S., Aaat.P.Engl. 
Walters, Raymond, Preaident 


Ohio Mechanics Institute 
Falg, J. T.j Preaident 

Cleveland 

Carmichael C., Aaaoo.Ed., Machine 
Design 

Conley, W. J., Lincoln Elec. Co. 
i-’diiverse, F. P,, 210 High St. 

Co Van, J. P., SPO, Inc. 

Davis, A. F., Lincoln Arc Weld. Found., 
V.p.dScc. 

Delenk, W. N., McKinney Tool & Mfg. 
Co. 

Nikirk, F. A., Rea.Eng., Thew Shovel 
Co. 

Reed, K. W , 4Glrl Prospect Ave. 
Tulloss, .T. C.. P.Dr., Adult Ed. Assoc. 
Wallace, L. W., Trundle Eng. Co., Flee 
Prea. 

Case School of Applied Science 

itarnes, O. 13.. P.AII.C.E. 

Bates, il. T., Inat.Vh.E. 

Braidech, M. M., P.Ind.dSan.Chem. 
Brown, H. V., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Burlngton, R. S., Aaaoc.P.Math. 
Carson, G. B., Aaaoc.P.I.E. 
Coppersmith, C. W., Aaaoc.P.Dr. 

Cover, G. M., .Aaaoc.P.Met. 

Dougins. M. S., Aaaoe.P.C.E. 

Dudley, W. M., Aaat.P.Mech. 

Earnest, G. B., Aaaoe.P.C.E. 

Eddy, C. L.. P.dlI.Eng.Adm. 

Foeke, II. Af., Super.Libr. 

FocUe, T. M., DennEtn. 

Hoover, P. L.. P.dIl.E.E. 

Iludee, E. J. K, Inaf.r.E. 

Jliitehis.snn, Elmer, Dean 
.li'iiklns, ,1., Inat.E.E. 

Miller, C. O., Aaaoc.P.ch.E. 

.Mills, O II.. Aaat.P.E.E. 

Niidd, W. E.. Reg.;P.Dr. 

I’riester, G. B., Aaat.P.M.E. 

I’litiuim. R. C . Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Quinn, G. S., Inat.Dr. 

Reardon, T,. .1., .lust P.Mech. 

Sliiirter, R. L., Aaaoc.P.Engl. 
Slaynuiker, R. R., De.anJr.VoU. :P.M. 
Dea. 

Stone, O. M.. Aaat.P.Dr.dDea C. 
Thomas, C. F., P.Mnth. 

Tlioini>s»>n, K. O., P.EngJ. 

'rorrniiee, C. C., Aaat.P.Malh. 

Tuve, O. T... P.U.-P.E. 

Vose. F. ir., P.M.E. 

We.skr, .1. U.. P.Aer. 

Wlckendt'ii, W. E., President 
Young, II. R., Aaaoc.P.Engl. 

Feiiii College 

Bush, B. If., Dean 
Fabel. D. C., P.dH.M.E. 

Hales. V. D.. Aaat.P.V.E. 

Ilnrris. E. C., Inat.Str.E. 

Iloffinan. O.. Aaaoe.P.C.E. 

Nieliolson. .T. B.. Hhr. 

I*rliiii. V. D., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Robinson, M. B., Act.Dean 
Ward, Sam., P.dII.Meeh.dMat. 

Coinmbue 

Elbln, G. H., Courthouse, BrldgeEng. 
Harder, G. 13., Battelle Inat.. Aaat.Dir. 
Mallett, P. W., Eng., Curtlss-Wrlglit 
Corp, 

PuchHtein, A. F., Jeffrey Mfg. C. 
Raudenbush, C., Battelle Inst. 
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Oblo 
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OklHhomii 


Ohio State Uiilveraity 
Ayrea, E. D., P.E.K. 

Bamfortb, F. R. 

Heltler, S. R., PM.15. 

Boone, E. M,, Asttoc.P.K./'!. 

Boyd, J. E., Em.P. 

Brown, A. 1., P.ll.dV. 

Bucher, i’nul, P.M.K. 

Caldwell, F. C., P.E.E. 

Carruttiers, J. L., P.Ocr.E. 

Clark, E. C., Aasoc.P.Mech. 
Coddlngton, E. F., Emer.P.Oeod.B, 
Cooper, C. D., Aaaoc.P.Ur. 

Cooper, G., Inat.I.H. 

Deinorcsjt, D. J., P.dHMet. 

Dreese, E. E.J*.d:H.E.E. 

Dunible, W. R., Aaat.P.Engl. 

Field, \V. B., P.Dr. 

Folk, S. B., P.Mcch. 

Herndon, L. K., Aaaoo.P.Ch.E. 
Hildreth, W. JI., Dir-Ent/I. 
Hitchcock, E. A., DcanLm. 

Jones, L. D., P.Dr. 

Judd, Horace, P.Em.M.E. 
Kimberly, E. E., P.E.E. 

King, R. M., Asaoo.P.Cer.E. 

Knight, W. A., Em.P. 

Koffolt, J. H., P.Ch.E. 

Large, G. E., P.O.E. 

Lehoezky, P. N., P.dII.I.E. 

Lindahl, E. J., Aaat.P.M.E. 
MacQulgg, C. E., Dean 
Marco, S. M., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 
Marquis, F. W., P.dJI.M.E. 
Marshall, O. J., Aaaoc.P.V.E, 
AlcCueii, G. W., P.dJJ..iu.E. 

Moffat, G. N., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Muntz, J. M., Aaatjc.P.C.E. 

Morris. (’. T.. P.C.E. 

Nold, II. E., P.dJl.Mi»eE. 

Norman, C. A., P.M.E. 

Ott, P. W.. P.dU.Mech. 
Paffenbarger, R. S., PdJl.Dr. 

Peltls, C. It.. Aaaoc.P.Matli. 

Phllby, A. J., Aaat.P.Dr. 

Poole, 11. M., Aaat.P.I.E. 

Powell, R. w., Aaaoc.P.Mech. 

Prlce^ It., Jnai.Engl. 

Prior, J. C., P.V.iiS.E. 

Roberts, C. P., Aaaoa.P.Af.E. 
Robinson, \V., Inst.31.E. 

Ronan, W. C., P.Arch. 

Shank, J. R.. P.C.E. 

Stinson, K. \V., P.Int.Com.Eng. 
Sutton, C. R.. .Aaatic.P.Are.h. 

>Synge, J. L., P.Math. 

Tang, K. Y., Aaaoe.P.E^E. 

Tucker, LeRoy, Aasoc.P.Mech. 
Turnbull, W. D., JuniorDcan 
VIerck C. J., Aaspc.P.Dr. 

Wall, C. H., Aaanc.P.C.E. 

Weed, J. M., Ed.,Eng.Exp.Pub. 
Whitman, A. B., Inat.Engl. 

Withrow, J. R., P.dH.Oh.E. 
Younger, John. P.dn.I.E. 

Dayton 

Wright Field 

Backer, C. M., Rad.Eng. 

Haller, G. L., Rea.Div. 

Weems, W. R., Aaat.Cotn.AAF 
Wlckersham, R. O., Aern.E. 
Williams, E. M., 8r.Rad.Eng. 

Y. M. C. A. College 

Christensen, T. J., Dir. 

University of Dayton 
Bela, C. J., P.dH.C.E. 

Chamberlain, J. J., Aaaoe.P.O.E. 


Fitzgerald, J. A., Inat.E.E. 

Maas, M. E., DeanP.Vh.E. 

Ilofman, G. A., P.dH.M.E. 

O’Leary, A. M., Inat.Oen.E. 

Rose, L. H., P.E.E. 

Weber, A. R., P.M.E. 

Granville 

Denison University 

Ebaugh, W. C., P.Vhcm. 

Ladner, A. C., Aaat.P.Uath. 

Greenville 

Ohio Institute of Technology 
Diinkle, R. W., Preaident 

Ivorydale 

Watt, I>. M., Procter & Gamble Co., 
Per.Aaat. 

Lima 

Pearson, D. S., W. B. & Af. Co. 

Clarion 

Kctchiiin, M. S . F. (>. Browne & 
Assoc. 

Newark 

Bleetronic Res. Gorp. 

Davison, A. W., Dlv.Rea., Owens- 
Corning Corp. 

Olierlln 

Obcrlln College 

Harris, H. E.. Via.Lrc. 

Newsom, C. V., H.Math. 

Npringlleld 

Karr, J. II., Robbins & Myers Inc. 
Toledo 

University of Toledo 

Brnudeberry, J. B., Act.D.,P.AIath.d 
Mech. 

Brown, W. F., P.E.E. 

Burg, W. V., Aanac.P.Phya. 

Friedrich, L., Aaaoc.P.O.E. 

Nash, P. C., President 
Reese, R. f?., Inat.Slr.E. 

.Scott, E O., Aaaoc.P..Vech. 

Smith, W. S., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Karobsky, I. F., P.M.E. 

Warren 

Foster, E. S., E.E. 

Youngstown 
Youngstown College 
Deesz, L. A., Dean 


OKLAHOMA 

Norman 

University of Oklahoma 
Carson, W. H., Dean 
Cloud, W. F.. P.Pet.E. 

Dawson, E. F., P.dDir.M.B. 
Felgar, J. H., Dean-Bm. ;P.Eng. 
James, R. P.Meoh. 

Kroeger, H. R., Aaat.P.MJI. 
Sims, E. M., P.M.E. „ 
Tappan, F. O., Dir.B.B.^ 
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Oklahomit 
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Pennsylvania 


Oklnhoma City 

Matson, K., Douglas Aircnifl Co. 
Ntlllwator 

Okliilioma A. & M. Collogp 

Aldrich, B. M. 

Allen, K. E , P.Math. 

Baker, K. C.. W. 

Bradley, F. K., AhhI.P.S hops 
Buerer, W., Asst.P.U.E. 

Clement, W. B., Inst.M.Ii. 

Davidson, G. A., Asst.P.U.E. 

Donnell, 1*. S., Dean 
Dunn, C. A.. Aasoc.P.C.K. 

Durbin, F. M., P.Phys. 

EiiHton, W. II., P.M.E. 

Flanders, I£. !<., P.C.IC. 
llazen, L. 10., P.dll.Ay.E. 

Hunt, D., P.AJI.I.E. 

Kellh, .T. I., P,&II.FoO(lE. 

Leonard, <’ M., Assnc.P.M.H. 
Malaltoir, II. L.. Asat.P.Vh.E. 

Nneter, A., P.AH.E.E. 

Nlckall.s, L., P.Ch.E. 

ObouUhnff. N. M.. lies P.E.E. 

Sanford, C. N., Asst.P .Aero.E. 
Sheerar, L. F., Xssnc.P.Ch E. 

Smith, O. .M., ir.rhcm.tlCh.E. 
Soderstrom, E. D., Assoe.P.Shop 
Stapley, 10. U.. P.C.E. 

Steel, A. L., Inst.M.E. 

Thiiesen, II. G., P.dTf.r.E. 

Venn, It. 10., Asst.P.U.E. 

Young, V. W.. P.M.E. 

Znnt, .1 II, P.Math. 

Tnllnnt 

Cities Servlee Oil Co. 

MalnkolT. IT. L.. Ena 

TiiIbii 

ITnl\erHlly of Tlilsn 

Lniigenlii-iiii. it I.,., hi'an 
Nelson, \V. L.. P.AJl.Pvt.Rvj. 

OIIICUON 

('orviillis 

Oregon Slate College 
Albert, A. L, P.t'om.E. 

<’o»)iie.v. ,M. 1’.. Asst.Pt'.r. 

Dearborn, It. M . IP 'in 
Gleeson. O. iV . h-Unff/hnu 
Graf, S. II., En.Enp.EJ-p.Sttt. 

Martin, W. II.. P.UentE. 

Maurer, R. L., Inst.Engl. 

MeMilhiii, F. O.. P.AIt.K.E. 

Merrylield, F., Assoc.P.C.E. 
Mnckiiinre. C. A.. P.tlll.C.E. 

NIehols. B. II.. Assoc.P.E.E. 

Price, F. E., P.Ag.E. 

Willey, R. C.. Assoc P.M.E 

Portland 

Badley, .1. B., Tr.ietor Tr. Serv.. Pres 

Multnomah College 

Coventry, N. M., Head 

PENXSYIjTANIA 
nenver Falls 

Kenyon, V. L., Ciirtlss-Wrlght Corp. 

Geneva College 

Edgecomb, A. C., P.dII.Eng. 


Bethlehem 

Lehigh University 

Beaver, J. L., P.dU.E.E. 

Becker, S. A.. Assoc.P.C.E. 
Bewley, L. V., P.dH.E.E. 
Brennecke, C. G., Assoc.P.E.E. 
BulterHeld, T. 10.. P.h’m. 

Bdlls, AMIkoii, P.Uet. 

Callaghan, .1. C., Asst.P.Engl. 
thillen, A. C., DeanjP.AH.Uin.E. 
Doan, G. 10., P.dU.Met. 
lOckfeldt, 11., P.d/I.Min.E. 
lOney, W. J., Assoc.P.C.E. 

Fort, T., Dean;II.Math. 

Frye, .T. II.. Assuc.P.Me.t. 
Gallagher, II. T.. Asst.P.Min.E. 
Holme, T. T., Inst.M.dI.E. 

Ipiien, A. T., Asst.P.C.E. 

.leiisen. C. D., Assoc.P.C.E. 

Lnrlclii, F. V., P.dll.U.E. 

Neville, II. A.-, P.dlf.Chem.dCh.E. 
I’nyrow, II. O., Assoc.P.8.E. 
Small, L. L.. P.Math. 

Stunrt, M. C., P.M.E. 

Sutherland. Hale, P.dU.C.B. 
riiler. 10. IT., Asst.P.C.E. 

Cambridge Springs 
Alliiinee Junior College 
Kni'.zkii, R , 1 ., neaii 

Chester 

l’eniiH.vl\iini)i Military College 
.Miirlin. P. I,. P.Phys 

l>ii Hois 

l*<*iiiiH.vlvanIii State College 
Roos, P. K.. Inst.C. E. 

JOastoti 

Istfuyette College 

Benner, ,1. A., Assoc.P.Math. 

I>e Moyer, It., Asst.P.C.E. 

Bn I on, I*. B., P.dll.M.E. 

I'VrnnId, 10. M., P.M.E. 

King, .Morhuid, PdH.E.E. 

Lohr, W. S., P.dll.C.E. 

McMillan, B. 1.., Assoc.P.dCh.E. 
l’err.v, L., Assoc.P.C.E. 

Plsiiik, W. B.. P.dll.MlndMel. 
Iteiiser. W. E. Assoc.P.M.E. 

Klee. P. P.. Asst.P.C.E. 

Kockwell, 10. II., P.Em. 

Koehrig. G. F.. Assoc.P.C.E. 

Shin I z. F. W.. P.Dr. 

Smllh. F. W.. Assoc.P.E.E. 

Wltiiier, L F., Assoc.P.Met. 
Zozzora, F., Inat.Oraph. 

East Pittsburgh 
Wesfinglioiise 10. ft M. Co. 

Condon, B. U., Asaoe.Dir.Res. 
Dixon, W. It., CentralSta. 

IhM-fman, L. O., Adr.Eng.,Patcnt 
lOitsteln, B., Math. 

Flsnier, D. B., Sup.CoU.Serv. 
Harris, W. It., Jnd.Eng. 

Kebernlck, O. C., ElectronlcsEna. 
Lott, A. O., SvoUehgearTest 
Madsen, II. C.', Univ.lfcl. 

McKeon, J. C., Supervisor 
Montgomery. O. D., Mgr.8tud.Tr. 
Murphy, A. J.. 8taffSup.8t.Tr. 
Penuray, G. 10., Aast.foPrcs. 
Pheliia, R. T., Phy.Cheni. 
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Pennsylvania 


Klker, C. R., Bup.Bxt.Tr. 
Roberts, E. B., AsKt.V.P. 
Srbnefer, V. O., Ind.Rel. 
Smith, M. W., V.P.Bng. 
Smith, O. J. M., Res.Eng. 


G. K. Tech. Niisrht School 
Brown, J. U., Sup.Ed. 

Grove City 
Grove City Collcire 

Hoyt, C. S., U.Ch.dCh.K. 

Harris bury 

Pa. Dept. Forests & Waters 
Gardner, R. A., JJyd.Eng. 

llaverford 
llaverford Colleire 

llptzel, T. B., Aaat.PM.E. 
Holmes, C. W., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 
RIttenhouHG, L. II., P.Em. 

Johnstown 

University ef Pittsbursh at 
Anderson, C. A., P.Eng. 

Lancaster 

Leng, R. B., RCA Mfg. Co. 

Franklin St Marshall Colleire 
Bryans, A. E., Aaat.P.Dr. 

Dlstler, T. A., Prea. 

Fry, H. M., P.dH.Phya. 
Schumann, C. II., P.lir. 

La Plume 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
Oswald, C. T., Ch.Eng. 


Lewlsburg 
Bucknell University 

Fllnsch, H. V., Aaat.P.C.E. 

German, W. D., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 
Griffith, D. M., Pail.C.E. 
irJand. G. A., P.E.E. 

Keevll, C. S., P.t'h.E. 

Klndlg, C. II., Aaauc.P.C.E. 

Kunkle, G. M., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 
.MacKlbbon, K. B., Aaat.P.E.E. 

.Miller, J. B., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Potter, P. J., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Reed. J. C., P.dH.M.E. 

Rhodes, W. K., P.E.E.Em. 

Schuyler, W. H., Aaat.P.Ch.E. 
Shaffer, H. A., Aaat.P.E.E.dDr 
fencer, H. L., Preaident 
Weeden, H. A., Inat.O.S. 

Marcus Hook 

Blumpnfeld, 11., Dev.E., Sun Oil Co. 


Gross, H. VV., Dean, Spring Garden 
Inst. 

Hummel, J. O. P., Mgmt.AdvJW.P.B. 
Kammcrmcycr, K. 

Lewis, J. F., U. S. Navy Yard, Aaat. 

Eng. • 

Mcllvaln, ,T. M., Atlantic Rcflnlng Co. 
Ogbum, S. C., Mgr.Rva., I'a. Salt Mfg. 
Co. 

Painter, R. J.. Aaat.ioSae.^.S.T.M. 
Stein, 1. M., V.P., Leeds & Northrup 
Co. 

Tatnall, F. G., Baldwin-Southwark, 
Jfgr. 

van Wert, L. R., Leeds & Northrop Co. 
Warclng, J. F., Navy Yard, Aaat.Shop 
Supt. 

Drexel Institute ot Technolosy 

Billings, J. 11., P.dn.M.E..Act.Dean 
Bowman, H. L., P.dll.d.E. 

Brothers, L. A., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Campbell, L. S., Avt.Dir.Eve.Sch. 
Disiiue, It. C., Dean 
Dowell, Dawson, P.M.E. 

Giles, R. V., Aaaug.P.C.E. 

Grosvenor, A. W., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Hanson, R. S., Aaaoc.P.Vhem 
Kapp, C. A., Dir.Coop. 

Lange, E. O., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Leonard, S. .1., P.V.E. 

Mains, L. 1'.. Aaat.P.C.E. 

Raynes, S. II., Inat.M.E. 
lieu, O. P., Prea. 

Repscha, A. II., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Riddle, K. W., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Stevens, W. .1., Aaaoc.P.M.E. 

Stratton. L. D., Dean tP.Chem. 

Ward, H. T., Aaaoc.P.Ch.E. 

Warren, S. It.. Xaaoc.P.E.E. 

Williams, F. II. M.. Aaaoc.P.Mnth 

University of Pennsylvania 
Bowman, II. T., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Chuinbcrs, C. C., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Charp, S., Inat.E.E. 

Crofoot, G. E., P.M.E. 

Fawcett, C. D., P.E.E. 

Fr^ II. 1*., P.M.E. 

Goff, J. A., Dean 

Lukens. 11. S.. Dir.Chem.dch.E 

Molstad, M. C.. P.dU.Ch.E. 

Pender, Harold, Dean 
Prior, J. A., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Sohon, H., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Sloan. W. A., P.M.E. 

Warren, S. It., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Wltmer, F. 1*., Dir.O.E 

Pittsburgh 

Ackerman, A. J., Dravo Corp., Dir.Eng. 
Bardsley, C. E., U. S. Corns Eng. 
Beckwith, T. G., M.E., Gulf Res. & 
Dev. Co. 

Birch, It. E., 1800 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Gibson, R.. 630 Caryl Dr., R. D. 0 
McClelland, B. II., Carnegie Library, 
Tecn.lAh. 


Oakmont 

Dudley, A. M., P. O. Box 248 
Philadelphia 

Applegate, C. B., Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Bangs, J. R., B. G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
Campbell, W. B.. Bd., Cochrane Corp. 
Ctaesterman, F. J., Bell Tel. Co. 


Garnegle Institute of Technology 

Bessey, W. H., Inst. Pbys. 
Blalsdell, A. li,.,Aaaoo.P.M.E. 
Clccton, G. U., Dir.H.8. 

Daniels, J. M., Dir.Stud.Per. 
Dennison, B. C., P.E.E. 

Doherty, R. K.,Preaident 
Dougherty, J. w., Inat.Meeh. 
Bstep, T. G., 
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FennajlTonla 


Kvuub, F. J., Asut.P.C.E. 

Frocht, M. M., Aaaoc.P.Mvch. 

Guild, E. U., P.dlI.Mgmt.E. 
llrary, II. J., Inat.M.E. 

JoiieR, W. N., Director 
Lnwicr, L. T., Aaaoc.P.Engl. 

Mavis. P. T., P.dH.C.E. 

MfCoiiibs, G. Aaai.P.nr.dDva.a. 
.McCulloiif;li, F. ,M., P Um.t’.H. 
.Ml-CuII.v, II. M., P.dff Dr. 

Mclntyro, .T A., InaI.E.h'. 

McKcv, If ij., Hug.fiv.Shop 
McKre, W. S., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Miner, D. P., P.lhig. 

Muhlonbruch, W., Aaat.P.i'.K. 
NetHeton, K. li , .iaaoo.P.Dr.A/trs O 
Olsen, Ij., Inat.M.E. 

Porter, G. M., Aaaoo.P.E.E. 

Porter, .T. M., Aaat.P.Pay. 

PukIi, B. M.. Aaaoc.P.Phya. 
llosenhnch. .1. II., P.itath. 

Schmidt. M. O., Inaf.C.E. 

S«‘lt7-, F., P.dJl.Phya. 

Stanton, C. IS.. Suprrriaor 
Tea re, IS. It., P.d/T.E.E. 

Tli(»nins, 11 p.r.E. 

Work. \V. It.. Aaat Pir. 

Wrif^iit, A.. Aaaor.P.Ent/l. 

University of Plttabursli 
Ackcuiiell, A. C., Inat.C.E. 

Allen, A. ,1,, \yc.at.Grad.P.Eng. 

Arnold, .1. B., .-Xaat.P.Arr.E. 

Bishop, A, .Aa.'ioc.P.VhE. 

Bi.sliop, F. P.Phya. 

Jllaok. U. M.. P.dU.Alin. 

Bowman, .1. G., Chancellor 
ISrnmilow, P., Aaat.P.<,\E. 

Coiill, .Taa., P.dJI.Ch.E. 

Croiicli, W. G, .\aaov.P.Eni/l. 

Dent. ,1. A., P.M.E. 

Dyehe, II. K.. P.dll.E.E. 

KdKtir, It. F., P.T.dA.M. 

Hiidsle 3 ’, Ij. B . Lrcl.M.li. 

Fltterer, G. It., P.dll.Met.E. 

Goodnl«‘, S. Ii., P.Mct.E. 

Gorlmm, It. C., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Holbrook. B. A., Penn 
llovey, B. K., Inat.E.E. 

Munifold, G. O., Inat.M.E. 

McCandlisM. I.. P.. P.dll.C.E. 
McIntyre, Ij. W., Lect.C.E. 

McKeriry, Nell. Aaat.Sec.S.P.E E 
NiesHink, T., Inat.E.E. 

Pavinn, II. <^, Aaat.P.Aer.E. 

Rush. P. B.. Aaat.P.E.E. 

Sherrill, It. B.. P.dlT.OildGaa 
St. Peter, \V. N.. P.Phifa. 

Shorl, \V. I.. Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

StlenlnR. P. IT.. P.dH.M.E. 

Turkes. W. It.. Aaaoc.P.dU.T.E. 

V’an Sickle, P.Aeet. 

Weldlein, B. It., Pirector.MclloHinat. 
Williams, L. B., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Sernnton 

Baker, Sam, Int. Correa. Schoola, 
Dean 

Strohin, R. T., Int. Corres. Schools. 
V.P.dPean 

Tice, Ii. W., Int. Textbook Co., Aaat 
Mgr. Coll. Dept, 

Sewickley 

Larson, Alvin, 216 Chestnut St. 
Sharon 

Nurbutovsklh. P., W. B. & M. Co. 


.Sprlnarlleld 

Tyrrell, C. C., 11.1 School Lane 

State ColleKo 

I'ennaylviuiia State College 

Ambroalua, B. B., P.M.E. 
Armstrong, \V. 11., Inat.I.E. 
Babcock, M. M., Aaaoc.P.I.E. 
Betikert, II. N., Aaat.P.U.E. 
Brenenian, J. W., Aaaoe.P.E.Mech. 
Bullinger, C. E., P.dll.I.E. 

Cassel, B. B., Aaat.P.Dr. 

Doggell, Ij. a., P.K.E. 

Doolltlle, J. S., Aaaoc.P.M.B. 
Duncan, D. C., P.Phya. 

Edwards, P. W., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 
Bveretl, II. A., P.dll.M.E. 
Gerhardt, It. M., Aa8t.P.,P.Arch.E. 
Govier, C. B., P.E.E. 

Hall, P. It., Aaaoc.P.I.E. 
ilainmond, 11. P., Dean 
Holt, C. U., Aaat.P.E.E. 
iiiiKsoy', It. A., Aaaoc.P.I.E. 
Johnstone, B. K., P.dll.Arch. 
Kell(‘r, JG. L., Pir.Eng.Ext. 

Kiiisloe, C. L., P.Em. 

Leister, .1. S., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Marin, Jos., P.JUech. 

Mills, G. G., P.M.S.dT. 

Miiistiall. K. IG., P.Str.E. 
O'Donnell. It. O., P.tlyd.dS.E. 
Ow'ens, F. \V., P.dll.Math. 

I’eery, D. J., Aaaoc.P.Aero.E. 

Perez, L , Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

1’owc‘lt, A. P., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Rhodes, L. S., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 
lliee, 1*. X., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 
Richardson, 1.. A., Aaat.P.jlrch E. 
Smith, G. B., Aaat.P.Dr. 

Sorensen, II. A., Asaoc.P.M.E. 
.Sta\el.v, IG. B., P.E.E. 

Tarjiley, II. 1., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Thayer, 11. It., Aaat.P.Dr. 

'I'liomaK, G. D . Aaat.P.I.E. 
Varleresslan. K. A., Inat.Phya. 
Vierck, K. K., Aaat. P. Mech. 
Villeiuonte. J. It., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Swiirthmore 

Knrnrtlimoru Collrgo 

Carpenter, S. T., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 
Garrahaii, C. .T., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Hart. S. V., Aaat P.E.E. 

Jenkins, H. M.. P.E.E. 

Lilly, S. B., Vhr.Eng.;P.C.E. 
MoCruni. J. D., Aaat.P.E.E. 

Moore, M. B., Aaat.P.M.E. 

Oler, C. B., Inat.E.E. 

Shook. P. Aaat.P.Dr. 

Thatcher, C. G., P.dll.M.E. 

Thom, G. B.. Aaat.P.M.E. 

VIveil, A. E., Aaaoc.P.E.E. 

Tllliinovn 

Villanova College 

Amelottl, B., Aaat.P.Math. 

Auth, G. If., Aaaoc.P.M.B. 

Bueciie. 11. S., P.E.E. 

Driscoll, W. G., Aaat.P.Phya.dMath. 
Gallon, J. J., Aaat.P.C.E. 

Gorman, W. M., Inat.M.E. 

Greyaou. J. C.. Inat.M.E. 

Ilaenlach, B. L., P.Ohem.dCh.E. 
Morehouse, J. 6., DeanjP.M.B. 
Onkey, J. A., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Slavin, W. A., Aaaoc.P.E.B. 
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Tennessee 


Wnrren 

Pluitinier, P. L., Iltiininoiid Iron Workf. 
Washington 

Washington and JcCTerson College 
IMotoiipol, C. J., Dcanofllng. 

Waynesboro 

GJesdnlil, M. S., Laudls Tool Co. 

Wilkes Itarre 

Uiicknell University 

Hall. V. I!.. A ssoc.l'.Phya. 

Wyomissing 

Wyomissliig Polytcelinie Institute 
Harper, A. C., President 


POKTO nico 
Rio PledruH 

Unlversltj' of Porto Kleo 
Kcnrii-k, (i. W., P.Phya. 
Mola, C. C'., P.ilIf.O.J'J. 


KlIOUR ISLAM) 
llrlstol 

BniKK. P. V. S. Ruhher Go. 

Kingston 

Rhode Island. State College 
Albriglit, .1. G., P.dU.Phya. 

Alexiiudor, N., P.Acr.H. 

Billiiiyer, G. !>.. Ahhoc.P.M.E. 

Brown, K. K., P.M.li. 

('arpeiiter, E. L., AshI.P.M. ri. 
t:ruwford, T. S., P.dll.Vh.E. 

Hall, W. B., P AU.H U. 

I'caso, K. AI., P.dH.Math.<tE.li. 

Si-lioek, K. I , AaMt.P.il.fC. 

Sluart, II F., Aast.P.M.E. 

Sliihbs, F W., P.dU.a.E. 

Wales, R L., UeanjP.M.E. 

Wilson, L C , Asst.P.EnyJ. 

Newport 

Gllmour, W. A., Lt., Bull B. .‘{08 K/L 
Bit, 

Provldenee 

tirosser, C. E., Sl.'indard Maeb. Go 
Drown University 

Benford, W. It., Aaat.P.V.E. 

Bennett, A. A., P.Math. 

Berard, K. J.. Asaoc.P.Dr. 

Bliss, Z. It., P.Ap.Jifcoh. 

Bohl, L. T., Ch.Eng. 

Goinl, P. ,1., Jnsl.Sur. 

Fairchild, IS. L., Asttt.P.T.E. 

Kenerson, W. 11., Ihan;P.M E 
Klstler, P. N., Asaoe.P.Af.E. 

Lerner, Aaat.P.C.E. 

Itoso, F. O., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Tompkins, P. N., Aaaoo.P.E.E. 

Warren, A. J., Inat.M.E. 

Watson, A. E., Em.P. 

Quonset Point 

Cole, R. W., Jf.E.. U. .S. Naval Air Sta. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 

The Citadel 

Anderson, John, P.C.E. 

Eubanks, I. S., Anal.P.C.E. ' 

Haynes, H. Q., Aaaoo.P.C.E. 

Key, J. C., Aaat.P.V.E. 

LeTelller. Ii.. S., Dcan;P.O.E. 
Taylor, K. V., Aaat.P.C.E. 
Williams, B. B., Aaat.P.CJ!. 

Clemson College 
Clemson Agrlnultarol College 
Carter, C. W., Inat.Dr. 

Glarkc, E. L., P.dlf.C.E. 

Giirtls, D. D., P.ifech.dllyd. 
Earle, S. B., Dean 
Fernow, B. E., P.dll.M.E. 

Glenn, II. E., Aaano.P.C.E. 
Quattlebaum, A. M., Aaat.P.O.E. 
Rhodes, S. It.. P.dll E.E. 

Shiglcy, .T. E., Aaat.P.Uraxr 
Tiiigley, P. T., P.E.E. 

Trlvely, I. A., Aaat.P.O.E. 

Columbia 

riiiversity of South Carolina 
Siiinwult, R. L., Dean 

Parris Island 
Rutter, M. L., Box .?11 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brookings 

■South Dakota State College 
Ainidon, L. L., P.dII.M.E. 
Blodgett, II. B.. P.dU.V.E. 
Grolliers, H. M., Dean ;P.E.E. 
Gamble, W. II., P.dH.E.E. 

Hoy, II. II., P.Shopa 
.lotiiiKon, E. E. 

Oleson, C. C., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 

Rapid City 

South Dakota School ot Mines 

Clark, E. E., P.E.E. 

Gonnolly, .1. I*., President :P.Oeol 
Hake, E. I).. P.C.E. 

Ostorof, O. O., P.Ch. 

Palinerton, L. It,,' Ooun.dPer.Dtr. 
Pnrsons, H. M., Sec.Treaa. 

Potter, J. G., P.Phya. 

Watson, C. G., V.P.;P.Phya. 


TENNBBSEB 
Chattanooga 
Kampmeier, R. A., T.V.A. 

Cookeville 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Henderson, J. M., Dlr.Eng. 

Knoxville 

Davis, C. V., Proi.Eng. 

Nagt'l, R. H.. Southern Railway 

Raniler, W. J. 

Tomlinson, Q. B., T.V.Awfie.EM. 
Wixslwu'rd, S. M., Cone.Plan.Eng. 
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Tens 


University of Tennessee 
Aiken, II. B., Aaat.P.C.E. 

BaskervllI, W. H., Aaaoc.P.Ch /i. 

Bird, J. M., Aa8t.P.V.E. 

Boarts, U. M., P.dll.Oh.E. 

Brown, li. T., Aaat.P.C.B. 

Camp, C. S., Aaaoo.P.Hyd.E. 
Dougherty, N. W., Dean 
Granger, A. T., P.dH.O.E. 

Hertel, K. L., P.dH.Phya. 

Hodges, J. C., P.Engl. 

Holdreclge, E. C., Inat.M.E. 

Mack, D. J., Aaat.P.Vh.E. 

Morion, It. W., P.dll.Ai.E. 

Oglesby, J. L., Inat.rh.E. 

1. uiimcr, C. K„ Aaal.P.lir. 

Shipley, B. D., Aaauc-P.E.E. 

Tarboux, J. G., P.dH.E.E. 

Thomas, V, U., P.M.E. 

Tucker, J. M., Aaaoc.P^M.E. 

VVilBon, C. II., P.I.J’Jd,- 
Wood, A, B., Aaaoc.P.Dr. 

Nashville 

Kirby, L. R., 80'J N. 5th St. 
Williamson, J. II., 712 Warner Bldg. 

Vanderbilt University 

Boynton, 3. B., P.dU.M.E. 

Coolidge, \f. A., P.O.E. 

Glenn, W. D., Aaaoo.P.f’.E. 

Graham, W. W., Aaat.P.ilath. 
Ilnnslik, R. S., Aaat.P.Vh.E 
Hutchison, A. W., Aaat P.t'.E. 
Jackson, N. B., Inat.C.E. 

Lewis, F. J., Jfean 
Litkenhous, B. B., P.dlt.Vh.E. 
Luudberg, G. H., Inat.Math. 
McDonald, K. N.. Aaat.P.M.K. 
Scheulcr, S. 11., P.dll.H.E. 

Schumuiin, F., Aaauc.P.E.E. 

Slack, F. G, P.<in.l‘hy.H. 

Tiller. F. M., AHHl.P.Ch.n. 

Whitsutt, II. W. G., Aaal.P.E.IJ. 

Onk Ridge 

Tenn. Bastninn Corp. 

Bailey, It. B., Sr.Ii.E. 

Forstnll, W., Proj.E. 


TEXAS 

Amarlllu 
Amarillo College 

Layton, W. I., Inat.Eng.dilath. 
Whetstone, G. A., JJ.Nng. 

Arlington 

Texas Agricultural College 
Burdett, R. W., P.Eng. 

Goodheart, B. J., P.dn.Math. 
Mitcham, J. T., Aaaoo.P.Eng. 

Austin 

University of Texas 
Bacon, R. A., Inat.M.E. 

Bantci, E. C. II., AaaUDean;P.O.E. 
Barton, M. V., P.Aero.E. 

Barclay, L., Aaat.P.V.E. 

Begeman, M. L., P.M.B. 

Benson, L. R., Aaat.P.M.E. 
Bllckenderfer, H., Aaat.P.C.E. 
Craig, H. V., P.Uttth.dA8ir(yn. 
Dawson, R. F., Aaaoc.P.C.E. 
Degler, H. E., P.dH.M.E. 
Dornberger, W. VV., Aaat.P.Arch. 


Doughtie, V. L., P.M.B. 
Bckhardt, C. J., P.M.E. 
Ferguson, P. M., P.dH.O.E. 
Finch, S. P., P V.li. 

Focht, .T. A.. P.V.E. 

GafTord, B. N., P.E.E. 
Gnlbrallh, R. A., .Aaaor.P.E.J'. 
Graves, Q. B.. Aaat.P.V.E. 
Guernsey, R.. .laal.P.c.V. 
Ilnmliu, B. W., P E.E. 

Lonhart, J., .^aat.P.Dr. 
McFarland, J. I)., Aaaott P.fir. 
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URUGUAY 
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tVKST INDIES 
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Opdyko, J. II., LaRO Oil & Trns. Co.. 
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Curacao 

Telle, L., Shell Union, 3/.B. 
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Boring M. M., Per. Dept. 

Bose, S. N., Electrical 
Boyan, B. A., Industrial 
Boynton, P. W., Per. Mgr. 

Brenton, Walter, Chief Engineer 
Bridgman, D. S., Electrical 
Brlnker, W. E., Chemical 
Bruner, W. !>., Coordinator 
Buck, A. M., Electrical; Mechanical 
Byerlay, H. L., Electrical 
Carpenter, Otto, Sup. College Rel. 
Chesterman, F. J., Eleotrioal, comm. 
Chilton, T. H., Dir. Tech. Dir. 

Clark, A. N., Tech. Ed. 

Clifford, A. C., Personal 
Clo.HC, O. D., Personnel 
Cobb, W. C., Editor 
Coburn, Theo. 

Oollyer, Norman, English; Oeneral 
Colvin, F. II.. Aeronautics 
Converse, F. P. 

Cope, S. R., President 
Crane, B. M., President 
Crosby, L. S., Oen. Per. Supt. 

Condon, B. IT., Physics 
('rouse, W. H.. Electrical 
Cushman, P. A., Mech. d Mat. 

Dnvls, A. P.. V. P. d Sec. 

DavlsoiK A. W.. Oen'. Eng. 

Deller, R. A.. Electrical; Physics 

Dibert, H. M.. Civil 

Dietz, J. W.. Per. Rel. Mgr. 

Dooley, C. R., Mgr. Ind. Bel. 

Dorfinan, U. O., Patents 
Dow, F. A., Aeronautics 
Dowman, W. S., Oeneral Eng. 


Doyle, F. B., Mechanical 
Dudley, B^^ Electrical 
Barle, C. R., Mechanical 
Edgarton, L. S., Personnel 
Evans, F. U., Industrial 
Farnham, Q. W., Vice Pres. 

Ferguson, J. h.. Plant Eng. 

Ferry, A. L., Br. Mgr. 

Flamer, D. B., College Service 
Fleming, A. P., Electrical 
Fletcher, L. J., Agricultural Eng. 

Foote, J. H., Elec, power; Mech. power pi. 
Foss, M. M., President 
France, V. 0., Manager 
Franklin, J. F., Meth. Anyl. 

Fry, T. C., Mathematics 

Furla, .1. J., Industrial 

Furry, W. G., Aeronautics 

Glendinnlng, William, Electrical, power 

Graves, II. P., Manager 

Gray, G. H., Electrical 

Haller, G. L., Research 

Hamilton, E. P., President 

Harris, B. T., Pub. Rep. 

Harris, II. B., Oeneral, Mechanical 
Heard, Al. B., Dir. Res. 

Heany, A. Mgr. Text-Book Dept. 

Heffner, R. J., Electrical, communication 

Ilonney, K., Electronics 

Henry, I,. I,., Asst. Dean; Mechanical 

Ilertzler, R. A., Director 

Hinckley, A. I)., Elrelrical 

lllndle, N. P., Asst. Sec. 

Hobbs, R. P., Manager 

Hotchkiss, C. H. B., Mech., heat power 

Ilowson, B. T., Vice Pres.; Oivil 

.lacobs, ,S. N., President 

Juppe, K. W., Economics; Industrial 

.lewett, P. B., PresMent; Electrical 

Johnson. W. C, .Aeronautics 

Keith, W. B., Asst, to V. P.; Electrical 

Klrkpatiick, ,*j. D., Chemical 

Kolb, W. K., Civil, surveying; Industrial 

Lambert, L. 8., Electrical 

Lane, D. F., Sup. Appren. 

Langsucr, Adolph. Ch. Eng. d ‘Supt. 
Larson. 13., Ex. See. 

LnValle, P. P., Eng. E.rani. 

I^ee, E. S., Engineer 
Lee, R. L., Textile 
Leng, R. B., M/g. Per. 

Leslie, M. W., Communications 
Lester, Bernard, Asst. Sales Mgr. 
Lewlsohn, S. A., Mining 
Long, .T. D., Agricultural 
Long, AI. B., Asst, to r. P. 

Aladdock, J. K. 

Madsen, H. C., Electrical 
Afagnuson, K. K. 

Malby, H. 8. 

.Manning, II. L., Industrial 
Martin, F. F., Indus. Rel. 

Matson, R., Engineer 

McCurdy, II. B., Editor d Asst, Mgr, 

Mcllvuln, J. Af., Chemistry 

McIntyre, L. W.. Oivil 

AIcKeon, J, C., Super., Oraduate Study 

Meade, K. A. 

Miller, J., Industrial 
Mills, John, English 
Mills, M. B. 

Mitchell, W. H., Vice President 
Montague, B. N., Employ. Becuri^ 
Montgomery, O. D., Mgr. Stud. Tr. 
Morehouse, T. C., Mgr. Coll. Dept. 

Morris, 8. B., Elec, d San. 

Morrison, H. R., Asst. Mgr. 

Muir, R. Electrical 
Mundt, A. J., Electrical 
Morphy, A. J., Staff Sup^, 

Murphy, J. W., Engineer' 
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NarbutovHkili, P., Electrical 
Nicholson. II. P., Pres./ ifininff 
O’Brien, E. W., Electrical; Mechanical 
O’Flel, C. G., Chief, Airtcaya Hr. 

ORburn, S. C., Chemical 

Oliver, J. C., Rea., Assn. Prof. Eng. 

Palmer, D. M., Mechanical 

Parker, J. C., Economics; Elec.; Mech. 

Pearl, W. A., Vice Prea.j Mfg. Prnv. 

Peerv, D. J., Btreaa Anal. 

Penclray, Q. E., Mechanical 
Perrone, S. A., Coatumer Eng. 

Perry, J. H., Tech. Inv. 

Perry, J. P. II., Vice Pres. 

Peterson, A. 1., Industrial 

Peterson, P. T., Mechanical 

Prelsinan, A., Director 

Prior, T. W., Personnel 

Rath, E. R., Electrical, power; Industrial 

Reed, K. W., Indus.; Mech., mach. design 

Reid, C. T., Dir. Ed. 

Rhodes, T. .1.. Research ‘ 

Richards, V. E., Bupercisor 
Hiker, C. R., Sup. Ext. Tr. 

Rinehart, II. W., Personnel 
Roberts, E. B., Asst. V. P. 

Rodman, G. E., Ind. Relations 
Saltzer, B. H., Mechanical 
Schart, W. .T. 

Searles, C. L., Pub. t£ Civic Rel. 

Soldi, .T. C. G., Dir. Personnel 
Sette, F. J.. Sanitary 
Shepherd, M. L. 

ShiRstnd, Ole, Cicil 
Skelley, C. L., Assoc. Ed. 

Smith, II. P. 

Smith, M. W., Vice Pres.; Elee.tneal 

Snyder, .T. S., Asst. Mgr. Ed. Dept 

Stnee, F. N., Editor 

Stein. I, M.. Electrical 

Stevens, A. C., Eleetrical 

Stevenson, A. R., Elec., power; Mech. 

Stone, R. L., Ceramics 

Svensen, C. L , Drawing 

Swartz, B. K.. Psychology 

Tatnall, F. G., Mechanics and Materials 

Thomas, G. B., Per. Director 

Thompson, .1. S., President 

Tice, L. W . Asst. Mgr. Coll. Dept. 

'Town, G R., Eleetrical 
Triest, R. RI., Vice Pres. 

Turner, A. W.. Agriculture 
Turner, F. M., (’hemieal 
Tyler, E. ,1., Dir., Coll. Depl. 

Vneha. Fred., Dev. Eng. 


Van Gordon, .T. H. 

van Wert, L. R., Chief Met. 

VagtborR, II. A.. President; Rrseareh 
Wallace, L. W.. Dir. Eng. d Research 
Walls, J, A.. President 
Walters, .1. B. 

Warrlnffton, II. M., Asst. Vice Pres 
Waters. E. W. 

Watson. II. M., Radio Eng. 

Watt, D. M,. Pers. Asst. 

Weems. W. R.. AAF Eng. FIchool. 
Weir, J. .T., Eng. Draw. 

Welsh, F. W. 

Wiley, W. B., Secretary 
Wiley, W. O., Chairman of Board 
Will, R. T., Aeronautics 
Wlssman, E. B., Plant Methods 
Work. L. T., Chemical 
Worthington, C. O., Secretary 


ABBONAVTICS 

Akerman, J. D., Mech. d Materials 
Alexander, Nicholas, Math. 
Alsmeyer, W. <’, Sfntetural 


Arnold, J. E., Mech. d Met. 

Baker, R. D., Heat Power 
Barton, M. V., Mechanics 
Blenkush, P. O. 

Brlmhall, O. B. 

Brown, F. N. M. 

Bruhn, E. F., Mech. and Mat. 

Bryan, C. II., Oeneral 
Churbuck, U. M., Mathematics 
Coan, J. M., Structural 
Coburn, J. M. 

Colvin, F. H, 

Conlon, E. W. 
de lAubenfels, C. R. 

Dickinson, J. Li. 

Flnloj’son, F. S., Machine Design 
Fraas, A. P., Mechanical 
Gossard, M. L., Civil 
Harrington, R. P. 
llcmkc, P. E. 

Henry, H. J., Mechanical 
Hewitt, C. M., Automobile 
Higgins, G. J. 

Hoff, N. J., Mechanics 
Hunt, D. C. 

.lobuKon, L. V., Physics 
Jones, B. 

Klemin, Alexander, Mech. <£ i/ot. 

Kuetbe, A. .M. 

Liston, J., Heat Power 
Locke, A. A., Industrial 
Luiide. U. 11. 

Mallett, F. M.. Mathematics 
Meiidowcnjli. .\. 

Merrlam, K. G., Mechanical; Mechanics 
.Mills, M. E., Design 
Nelson, W. C. 

Niles, A. S., Civil 
Ocvlrk, F. W., Michanica 
Parkinson, L. K. 

Pavlan, II. C., Mevhanical; Mech. d Mat. 

Peery, D. J., Mechanics 

Pinkerton U. M., Physics 

Pitts, R. U., General; Mech. d Mat. 

Roever, F. II., Industrial 

Scott, G. A., Economics 

Slianley, F. R., Mechanics 

Shreve, D. K. 

Shutts, W. H., MathematH-H 
Smith, R. II., Mathematxcs ; Physics 
Speas, Asst, to Vice Pres. 

Steinbneher, F. It 

Stillwell, H. >S.. Mechanics 

Strom, G. II., Mechanics 

Teiclimaiiu. F. K., Mech. d Mat. 

Tharratt. G., Druwiny 

Thoiiipsou, Al. J., Oeneral; Mech. d Mat. 

Tweney, Q. H., Mechanical 

Veal, C. B.. General; Mechaniral 

V'on Escheii, G. L., BIructural 

Weske, J. R., Mechanical 

Wickersham, R. O., Mcoh. d Met. 

Wllsey, K. F., MeehanUis 

Wilson, Q. C., Mechanical 

Wood, II. A., Mathematics 

Wood, K. D., Mechanical 

Voungcr, J. E., Mechanical; Mech. d Mat 

AOBICVLTIJRAL ENGINEERING 

Altkenhead, William 
Ayres, C., Civil 
Bainer, Roy 
Barger, B. L. 

Barre. H. J., Physics 
Beresrord, Hobart 
Berggren, W. P.. Physics 
Boss, Vim., Mech a Indus. Eng. 

Brackett, B. B., Civil 

Davidson, J. B., Mechanical, mach. dea. 
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Fenton, F. C. 

French, O. C., Hydraullcn 

Gieee, H., Architecture 

Ilazen, L. E., Drawing 

Jones, F. R., Mechanical 

Kulp, M. R., Civil, hydrauliea 

Lehmann, E. W., Electrical 

McCuen, G. Shop 

McKlbben, E. G., Mech., refrigeration 

Price, P. E. 

Roe. II. B., Civil, hgdraulica 
SchwantPH, A. .1., Mechanical, tnach. dea 
Turner, A. W. 

Vaugh, M., Induatrlal 
Van Vlaek. C. II.. Mechanica 
Walker, II. K., Civil 
White, II. B., Architecture 
Wooley, J. C., Economica 

ARCIIITECTUKR 

Buumcarten, W. L., Drawing 
Beal, Q. M. 

Brnzda, L. P. 

Dornberger, W. W.. Mech. d Mat.; San 
Gelotte, E. N., Mathematica 
Glenn, E. W. 

.Tohnstone, B. K. 

Kellogg, J. M. 

McCollum, A, R.. Mechanic Aria 
Ronan. W. C., Mathematica 
Seaver, H. L., Hiatorp 
Sutton, C. R., Landacape. 

Taylor, W. A. 

Turner, W. W. 

Winslow, R. E. 

ABOIIITECTUKAIi ENGINEERING 

Blakeslce, L. R.. Mathematica 
Dleta, A. G., Mech. <£ Mat. 

Gerhardt, II. O.. Drawing 
Harris, C. L., Civil, atructiiral 
Holman, L. W., Civil, aurveying 
Kimball, A. IT. 

Pollard, J. J., Conatruction 
Richardson, L. A., Structural 
Rosclln, E. G. 

Spagnuolo, J. B. 

Stutterd, H. J., Mathematica 

Voss, W. C., Civil, conat.; Mech. d Mat. 

CERAMICS 

Amberg, d. R., Mining 
Andrews, A. I. 

Birch, R. B.. Min. Tech. 

Campbell, R. M., Indua.; Min. Tech., min 
Carruthers. J. L. 

Dodd, C. M.. Civil 
Frfichette, V. D. 

Harman, C. G. 

Hursh, R. K., Meat Power 
King, R. M., Chemical 
Merritt. C. W., 3Iin. Tech. 

Mohr, J. O., Mining 
Norton, F. II. 

Sheerar, L. F., Mechanica 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

Anderson, F. A., Chemtatry 
Bailey, C. R. 

Bain, J W. 

Baker; C. I'., Chemistry 
Baachero, J. 

Barnes, w. R. 

Barrett, E. C., Chemiatry 
Baskervlll, W. H. 

Basore, C. A. 


Bates, H. T., Chemiatry 
Beble, Jules 

Belsler, W. H., Chemiatry 
Bishop, C. A. 

Bishop, F. F., Min. Tech., pet. d nat. gaa 
Blumcnfeld, H. S., Mineral Tech. 

Boarts, R. M. 

Bonilla, C. F. 

Borgmann, C. W., Mineral Tech. 
Brafdecb, M. M., Sanitary 
Bray, J. L., Mineral Tech., metallurgy 
Bright, U. 

Brown, G. G. 

Ceaglske, N. H. 

Church, J. M., Chemiatry 
Coates, Jesse 
Colburn, A. P., Chemiatry 
Coles, II. L. 

Conrad, F. II. 

Cooley, A. M., Min. Tech., metallurgy 

Coonley, L. S., Chemiatry 

Coons, K. W., Metallurgy 

Cooper, A. H., Chemiatry; Mechanical 

Coiill, J., Refrig. 

Crawford, T. S. 

Deller, A. W., Patenta 
Deschner, W. W. 

DeWltt, C. C., ('hem. ; Min Tech. 

Dixon, T. G., Chemiatry 
Dodge, B. F., Chemiatry 
Donnelly. H. G.. Mineral Tech. 

Doody, T. C., Ohem.; Phyaica 
Douglass, I. B. 

Drew, T. B. 

Duncombe, C. O., Chemiatry 
Dwyer, O. E. 

Edell, G. M., ifech. d Mat. 

Elgin, J. C. 

Ernst, R. C. 

Fairbanks, II. V., Metallurgy 
Faith, W. L. 

Fisher, R. A., Chemiatry 
Furnas, C. C., Aeronautiea 
Gaffney, B. J., Mathematica 
Garber, I-I. J., Chemiatry 
Gardner, II. S. 

Glesy, P. M., Chemtatry 
Gower, A. II., Mineral Tech. 

Graves, II. E. 

Greene, J. W. 

Griffith, R. T. 

Gudebskl, II. C. 

Hansllck, R. S. 

Ilartsook, A. J., Chemiatry 
Hauser, E. A., Chemiatry 
Herndon, L. K. 

Hindle, N. F., Mechanica 
Hixson, A. W. 

Ilonnell, P. M. 

Hougen. O. A., Chemiatry 
Hoyt, C. S. 

Huffman, .1. R., Chemiatry 
Hunt, L. W., Chemiatry 
Jones, S. S., Plaatica 
Jonnard, A. 

Kammermeyer, Karl 
Kat^ D. L. 

Keeffe, G. C., Phyaica 

Keevll, C. 8., Chemiatry 

Keyes, D. B., Chemiatry 

Kinney, G. F., Chemiatry 

Klntner, R. C., Chem.; Min. Tech., metall. 

KIrkendall, B. O., Metallurgy 

Knight, O. 8., Chemiatry 

Koehler, W. A., Ceramica 

Koffolt, J. II. 

Kohler, A. S., Chemiatry 

Koth, A. W., Min. Tech., metallurgy 

Kowalke, O. L. 

Kunz, R. i. F., Chemiatry 
Larlan, M. O. ** 
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Lauer, B. B., Ohemtatry 
Lavlne, Irvin 
Lewis, S. C. 

Lewis, W. K. 

Llcht, W.,Chemiatru 
Lindsay, J. D. 

Lltkenhous, B. E. 

Llvlngood, M. O. 

Loflln, Z. L. 

Lorab, J. R. 

Lovell, C. L., Chemistry 
Ludt, R. W. 

Luebbers, R. H., Banitary 
Luke, C. D. 

Lukens, fl. S., Chemistry 
MacDonald, J. U., Metallurgy 
Macbwart, Q. M. 

Mack, D. J., Metallurgy 
Malakoff, H., Chemistry 
Mann, C. A., Chemistry 
Marlles, C. A. 

Martin, J. J. 

Mason, J. W. 

.. McAdams. W. 11. 

McCormack, Harry 

McCormbck, R. 11, Chemistry; Eoonomioa 
McCready, D. W. 

McQrady, D. D. 

McLain, Stuart 
McLaughlin, R. R. 

McMlllen, E. L. 

Miller, C. O. 

Molstnd, M. C., Economics 
Montlllon, Q. H. 

Montrose, K. D. 

Morgan, J. C., Coordination 

Morgan, J. J., Afln. Tech., pet. <C not. gas 

Morgen, R. A., Chemistry 

MoiiKon, R. W. 

Murpby, N. P., Chemistry 
Oberg, A. O. 

Oden, E. C., Industrial 
Oglesby, J. Ij. 

Olln, H. L.. Fuel Tech. 

Olsen, J. C., Chemistry 

Othmer, D. F., Chemistry; Industrial 

Othmer, M. B. 

Overcash, K. L. 

Peck, B. B., Phys 
Perry, J. H., Economics 
Perry, R. J. 

I’etrie, J. M., t'hemistry 
Pettyjohn, E. S. 

Phillips, J. H., Chemistry 
Pierson, W. N., KcJrlgviutioH 
Prlen, C. H. 

Radasch, A. H. 

Kagatss, R. A., Metallurgy 
Randall, M^ Chemistry 
Randolph, E. E., Mechanical 
Rhodes, F. H. 

Rich, R. E. 

Riishton, J, H. 

Ruth. B. F. 

Sebaffner, R. M., ifln. Tech., metallurgy 
Schoenbom, B. M. 

Schommer, J. .T., Industrial; Sanitary 
Sehrenk, W. T., Chemistry 
Schuts, P. W., Min. Tech. 

Schuyler, W. H.. Chemistry 

Seely, J. F. 

Sheerer, L. F., Min. Tech. 

Sherman, O. \V., Physics 
Shires, L. B. 

Shreve, R. N. 

Simons, H. P. 

Stout, L. B. 

Sweeney, O. R. 

Taylor, F. M. 

Tiller. F. M. 

Tour, R. S., Mechanical 


Tully, T. J., Chemistry 
Vllbrandt, F. C. 

Walker, C. A. 

Walker, S. B., Mechanics 
Ward, H. T., Chemistry 
Waterman, H., Chemistry 
Watson, K. M., Pet. rf Nat. Oas 
Webber, H. A., Ileal Power 
Weber, Paul 

white, A. II., Metallurgy 
White. O. B. 

White, John, Chemistry 
Whltwell, J. C., Textiles 
WUhelm, B. J. 

Wilhelm, U. H., Chemistry 
Williams, G. C., Metallurgy 
Wilson, B. D., Chemistry 
Winding, C. C., Chemistry 
Withrow, James R., Mineral Tech. 
York, J. L., Mineral Dressing 
Zimmerman. O. T. 

Zur Burg, P. W. 


CHEMISTRY 

Arenson, S. B., Chemical 
Backer, L. U., Chemical 
Ball, T. R. 

Bartow, Edward, Chemical 
Bander, P. W. 

Baxter, R. A., Chem.; Min. Tech. 
Bourgoln, L., Economics 
Bradt, W. B., Chemical 
Brals, R., Chemical 
Braiitleclit, C. A., Chemical 
Dlsque, F. C., Mathematics 
Durkee, F. W. 

Ebaugb, W. C. 

Edwards, II. L. 

Fenton, C. L , Electrical 
Freud, B. B., Chemical; Physics 
Gibson, George, Mining 
Gray, J. C. 

Hnealsch, E. I,., Chemical 
Hanson, R. S., Chemical 
.Ioffe, .loseph. Mathematics; Mechanics 
Kenny, F. J. 

Komarews^, V. T. 

McCoy, J. B., Chemical 
Neville, H. A., Chemical Eng. 

Osterliof. O. G. 

Phelps, R. T. 

Kiffciiburg, II. B., Chemical; Sanitary 
Russell, J. J. 

Slmard, J. M., Min. Tech, 

.mnllli, O. M. 

.Spicer, W. M.. Physics 

Slewnrt, V. T., Mathematics; Physics 

Strong, R. K., Chemical 

Sunshine, 1. 

Supplee, L. F. 

Swanton, W. P. 

Swift, R. E.. Mineral Tech. 

Taylor, W. S. 

Wagner, B. P. 

Wnsley, W. L. 

Wells. C. A. 

Whitley, W. C. 

Wroth, B. B. 

CIVIL BMaiMBEBINO 

Ackenhell, A. C., Meeh. d Mat, 

Adams, T. C, Structural; Surveying 

Alkln, H. B., Surveying; Mech. d Mat. 

Aldrich, M. U., Surveying; Trans. 

Allan, William, HydrauHes 

Allen, C. F.. Transportation 

Allen, Chester L., Hydr., Meeh. d Mat. 

Allen, C. M., Hydraulics 

Allen, R. B., Structural; Construction 
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AlliBon, W. H., StructuralMech. <£ Mat. 
Almy, L. B., Structural 
Anderegg, It. A. 

Andoi'Hcn, Paul, Structural 
Anderson, John, Surveying; IlydrauHra 
Andreassen, A. T., Mvch. ct Mat. 
Andrews, C. B., Hydraulics 
Ashton, M. E., Surveying 
Babcock, J. 11., Trans.; Constr. 

Buglcy, J. \V., Mathematics 
linker, W. II., Mathematics 
Bakbmeteff, B. A. 

Ban tel, B. C. II., Surveying; Sanitary 

Barclay, Leland 

Barker, C. L., Hydraulics 

Barnes, F. A., Transportation; Constr. 

Barnes, O. IS., Hydraulics; Sanitary 

Barrows, H. K., Hydraulics 

Bass. Frederic 

Bauer, B. B., Materials 

Bauer, J. V., Arch. Eng. 

Bnuwens, G. O., Construction 

Becker, S. A., Surveying; Eng. Drawing 

Begg, R. B. H. 

Bclz, C. J., Surveying; Hydraulics 
Beniord, W. It., Hydraulics, Sanitary 
Bcnkert, H. N Structural; Construcllon 
Bennett, B. F. Soil Afcch, 

Bennett, J. G. 

Benson, F. J., Structnrnl 
Berg, II. 

Berkel, H. J., Surveying; Eng. Drawing 
Bibersteln, F. A., Mech. J- .Mat. 

Bird, II. C., Structural; Transportation 
Bird, J. M. 

Bishop, C. T., Structural; Construction 
Blxhy, F .L., Surreying 
Black, K. P., Surreying; Transportation 
Bleekmnn, G. Al.. surreying 
Bliekenderfer, H. 

Blodgett, II. B., Mech. <£ Mat. 

Bogema, M., Hydraulics 

Boguslavsky, It. W.. Structural; Meeh. 

Bone, A. .T., Transportation 

Boon, L. F., Surreying 

Borg, S. F., Structural 

Borgqulst, E. S., Hydraulics; Sanitary 

Bouchard, Harry, Surveying 

Bowler, E. W., Hydraulics 

Bowman, II. L., Structural; Mechanics 

Boyd. Alfred, Structural; Hydraulics 

Bradshaw, G. \V. 

Brainer, C. It., Hydr., Slritc.. 

Brnter, E. P., Hydraulics 
Breed, C. B., Transportation 
Brlnker, It. C., Structural; Hydraulics 
Rrnmllow, F., Eng. Dr. 

Brothers, L. A., Structural; Surveying 
Brown, R. T., Structural; Construction 
Brumfleld, R. C., Stnic.; Meeh. d Mat. 
Brust. A. W., Mech. d Met. 

Bulger, J. W., Structural; Mech. d Mat 
Burmlstcr, D. M., Soil Mech. 

Butler, J. B., Transportation 

Camp, C. S., Sanitary 

Carey, C. O., Surveying 

Carlton, B. W., Structural; Surveying 

Carpenter, 8. T., Btruo.; Construction 

Carter, H. S. 

Cartier, L., Hydraulics 
Casagrande, Arthur, Rolls 
Castleman, F. L., Strue.; Mech. d Mat. 
Caiighey, R. A., Structural; Mech. d 
Mat. 

ChadertoD, J. C., Construction 
Chamberlain, J. J., Mech, d Mat. 
Chambers, A. L.. Strue.; Construction 
Clark, O. W., Surveying; Hydraulics 
Clarke, B. L., Sanitary 
Clement, W. B. 


(..'lickt'iier, C. K., Mechanical 
Coddington, E. F., Surveying 
Codwise, II. R., Survey.; Transportation 
(bollard, A. A., Aero. 

Collier, I. li. 'Surveying 
Comins, H. D., Mechanics and Materials 
Compton, II. B., Structural; Meeh. d Mat. 
Conkliiig, L. D., Hydraulics; Const. 
Conley, II. G., Strue.; Survey. 

Conrad, Ij. E., Structural; Construction 
Constant, F. H. 

Cook, R. Al., Mechanics 
Coolidge, W. A., Structural 
Coopey, M. P., Surveying 
Copeland, It. Al., Hydraulics 
Costa, J. J., Structural 
Cottlnghiiin, \V. S., Structural; Mech. d 
Mat. 

Cox, Q. N., Hydraulics; Meeh. d Mat. 
Crabtree, F. H., Transportationj’ Constr. 
Crater, D. H.. Strue.: Survey. 

Crawford, I. C., Jr., Sanitary 
Crowford, \V. \V., Sanitary 
Cross, Hardy 

Cunningham, C. W., Structural 
Curtis, J>. U., Hydr.; Mech. d Mat. 
Cutler, A. S.. Surveying; Transportation 
Duke, E, !>., Sfnictural; Constr. 

Daniels, W. T., Mechanics 
Davidson, A. J., Mech. d Met. 

Davis, C. V., Economics 

Davis, IT. K.. Structural; Afceh. rf- Mat. 

Davis, R. E., Strnciural; Mech. d Mat. 

Davis, It. P , Structural 

Daw.son, .1. II . Sanitary 

Daw'son, It. F., Soil Mech. 

Doan, (}. T., Aer'/nautics 

de Jong, S. II.. Sun eying 

Dell, G. II., Strm t unit; nurreying 

DeAloycr, Robert. Strue.; Mcch. iC Alat. 

Derlelli. (’lia.s.. Structural 

Dlefcndorf, A., Transportation; Constr. 

Dodds, .1. S.. Surveying 

Dodge, E. It., 11 ydrauUe.s 

Doll, Tlieodore, Structural; Construction 

Doty, Tj. D., Hydraulics; Economics 

Douglas, Al. S., Structural; Surveying 

Dow'niiig, R. L., Hydraulics; Sanitary 

Downs, \V. S., Trans. 

Drngcr. F. U., Surveying 
Duke. 0. Al., Slruc. Survey. 

Diinhnin, W.. Structural 
Dunlop. .T. A.. Surveying 
Dunn. C. A., Structural 
Dye, E. R. 

Earnest, O. B.. Sur.; Hyd. 

Edgecoinh, It. E , Surveying 
Edwards, K. \V.. Hydraulics 
Elcliler, J. D., .Mech. d Mat. 

Elhiii, G. II., Structural; Afrch. c£ Mai. 
Ellis, A,. Structural; Mathematics 
Ely, J. A.. 1 tansporlation 
Eiiimoiis, W. .1., Construction 
Eney, W. .T., Structural; Eng. Drawing 
Engle, B. D.. Surreying; Eng. Drawing 
Eubanks, 1. K. 

Evans, P. J., Strue. d Constr. 

Evans, W, R., Structural 
Evinger, M. 1., Sanitary 
Faduin, R. E., Soil Mech. 

Falrcloth, .1. Sanitary 
Farnham. C. R., Surveying 
Fcodoroff, N. V., Strue.; Hydr, 

Ferguson, P. M., Structural; Construction 
Finch, R. P. 

Filnsch, n. V. 

Flynn, E. C., Structural; Survey. 

Foebt, J. A., Burvet/ing 
Polk, J. T.. DCS. (Jeotn. 

Foote, F. S., Railroad 
Foss, B. J., Mechanics ** 
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Pox, P. H., Surveying; Transportation 
Pox, R. M., Structural; Transportation 
Frazier, P. P., Transportation 
Preel, W. l.jtivdraulics 
Preach, A. W., Structural 
Friedrich, L., Structural, Survey. 

Frost, D. C., Surveying 
Fuller, A. H., Structural 
Gnllen, J. J., Mathematics 
Gallogly, H. P., Surveying 
Gant, E. V., Mechanics 
Gardner, R. A. 

Garner, C. L., Structural: Survey. 
Garrelts, J. M., Structural; Mcch. <C Mat. 
Gaylord, C. N., Structural; ifech. rf- Mat. 
Gaylord, E. H., Structural; Mcch. i£ Met. 
Gehrig, A. G., Structural 
Geyer, J. C. 

Gilrt, H. M., Sanitary 
Giles, R. V., Hydraulics; Sanitary 
Glllan, G. K., Structural; Mcch. d Met. 
Glenn, li. E., Mech. c£ Mat. 

Olun'n, W. D. 

Gonzalez, O. Q. 

Gram, L. M., Structural; Coiistrurtinn 

Gramstorir, E. A., Struc.; Mech. rf Mat, 

Granger, A. T., Struc.; J/re/i. it Mat. 

Grasso, S., Hydraulics 

Graves, Q. B., Sanitary 

Gray, H., Mathematics 

Green, R. M., Mechanics 

Greve, P. W., Hydraulics 

Griffith, D. M., Structural 

Grlsct, H, E., Structural 

Guernsey, R,, Structural 

Giinder, D. F., Mech. A Mat. 

Ilaertleln, Albert, Structural; Surveying 

Haines, D. D., Agricultural 

Hanrahan. F. ,1.. Structural; Constr. 

Hanson, T. C.. Hydraulics 

Harding, G. 11., Surveying 

Hargis, A. B., Sanitary 

Harknoss, D. H., Surveying: Trans. 

Harlow, 11. G., Mechanics 

Harris, E. C., Struc. Hydr. 

Hartman. Paul 
Hatch. W. E., Surveying 
Hathaway, A. S.. Surveying; Sanitary 
Haynes, H. G., Engineering Drawing 
Helwlg, C. E., Mechanics 
Hendersonr ,7. M., Mech. A ifat. 

Hendrick. T. K. A., Struc.; Hydraulics 
Hennes, R. G.. Mech. if Mat. 

Hlltner, W. P., Hydraulics ; TTcat Power 
Hondley, Anthonv. Structural 
Hoffman, O., Mech. A Mat. 

Holmberg. C. II. 

Holmes, P. E., Surveying: Hydraulics 
Holt, A. IT., Sunycying: Structural 
Honour, W. SI., Mcch. A Mat. 

Hooper, W. T. 

Horan. P. W., Structyiral: Sanitary 
Honsel, W. H., Structyiral; Mech. A Mat. 


Howe, .1. W.. Hydraulics 
Hubler, .7. \V.. Mech. A Mat. 

Hume, Wm.. Drawing: Mcch. A Mat, 
Hummel, R. 7 j., ArchAtecture 
Huntington, W. C., Mcch. A Mat. 
Huntley, P. C.. Mech. <6 Mat. 

Hurtublse, J. E., Mech. A Mat. 

Hutchins, R. E., Hydraulics 
Hutchison, A. W., Hydraul: Mech. A Mat. 
Ippen, A. T., Mechanics 
Jackson, N. E. 

Jacobs, R. K., Meehanfes 
Jacoby, H. S., Structural . „ ^ 

Jakkula. A. A., Structural; Mech. A Mat. 
Jameyson, B., Struc.; Trans. 

Jamieson. R. E., Strue.; Mech. A Mat. 
Janssen, A. S., Structural; Mech. A Mat. 


Jennings, R. T.. Struc.; Survey. 

.Jensen, C. D., Structural; Surveying 
Johnson, A. M., Mechanics 
Johnson, A. R., Structural 
Johnson, E. B, Mechanics 
Johnson, R. C., Hydraulics; Structural 
Jones, D. K. 

Joseph, Bro. A., Sanitary 
Kalinske, A. A., Hydraulics; Mech. A 
Mat. 

Kampmeier, R. A., Hydraulics 
Keith, G. M., Drawing 
Keith, W. G., Struc.; Surrey. 

Kelly, J. W., Mech. A Mat. 

Keiiiiiicr, L. II., Surveying 

Kennurd, II. J. ,, ^ 

Kepner, H. R.. Structural; Mech. A Mat. 

Kerekes, Prank, Structural 

Kesier, M. S. 

Kesner. II. J., Structural; Hydraulics 
Ketchnm. M. S., Structural 
Key, J. C. 

Klernan, C. J. 

Kimball, W. 1*.. Construction 
Kindlg. C. II., Structural 
King, E. E., Railway 
King, R. 

Kinney, J. R.. Sanitary 

Kissain, Philip, Surrey.; Transportation 

Klttredge. R. B., 7'ransportation; Survey. 

Kleinschmldt. R. B., Mathematics 

Knight, A. J., Structural; Surveying 

Kozlowski, E., Mech. A Mat. . * 

Krefcld, W. J., Structural; Mech. A Mat. 

Krefeld, W .1., Structural; Construction 

Ki-ynin*'. H., Structural 

laigaard, M. B., Drawing 

lianibert, B. .1., Structural; Constmetion 

Landon, R. D., Hydraulics; Mech. A Mat. 

Lane. E. W., Hydraulics 

Large. G. E , Mech. if Mat. 

T.aRiie. 11. A.. Surveying 
Latimer, C. A.. Draw.; Math. , „ , 
Iiefnvour, R. W., Surrey.; Mech. A Mat. 
IiOgaiilt, A. R. 

Legget, R. P., Mechanics 

Leister, J. S.. Transportation 

Tiendall, H. N.. Hydraulics; Sanitary 

Lenz, A. T., Hydraulics 

I,eonaTd, S. J.. Surreying; Hydraulics 

Lerner, S., Struc., Sur. 

Lewis. R. L., Mech. A Mat. 

Lindeinan, M. F.. Structural 
Littleton, E. P.. Structural: Mech. A Mat. 
Lohr, W. S.. Structural: Mech. A Mat. 
TiOmmel. O. E., Surveying 
Longwoll. W. F. M., Mechanics 
Looney. C. T. G.. Struc.; iff oh. A Mat. 
Lowe. T. M.. Hydraulics; Sanitary 

5'rneLeon. E. A., Structural: Mech. A Mat. 

Mains, L. I’., Structural; Meeh. A Mat. 

Mains, R. M., Mechanics 

Male. C. T.. Agrirultural „ . . „ . 

Maney, G. A.. Structural; Mech. A Mat. 

Mann. C. Ii., Structural 

Marshall, O. .7., Surveying. Geodesy 

Marston. G. A.. Surveying; Hydraulics 

Martin, P. li.. Physics 

Tiiatson, R. C. 

Mntzke, A. E. ^ , 

Mangh, T.i. C., Mech. A ifat. 

Mavis, P. T.. Hydraulics: Structural 
McCain. D. M., Structural; Economics 
McCandliss, I.,. C., Hydraulics 

McCarthy, J. A., Hydrvulica 
McCaskey, A. E.. General . ^ 

McCullough, P. M., Strue.; Mech. iC Mat. 
McFarlan, H. J., Surveying 
McFarland, R. A., Surveying 
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McGaw, A. J. 

McLaiirIn, Banka, Mech. <£ Mat. 

McNair, A. J., Surveying; Mech. d Mat. 
McNew, J. T. L., Economica 
McNown. W. C., Jllghtoay 
McRce, P. Li., Transportation 
Mead, D. W., Hydraulics 
Menoher, W. L.. Mechanics 
Merryfleld, Prod, Hydraulics: Sanitary 
Meyer, C. F., Surveying; Sanitary 
Mickey, C. E., Mech. d Mat. 

Middleton, E. V. 

Milea, II. J., Shop 

Miller, A. B., Structural; MTech. d Mat. 
Miller, C. A.. Structural; Hydraulics 
Minnich, .T. II., Mech. d Mat. 

Mlnsball, R. B., Structural; donstruction 
Mlrabelll, Biipcne, Struc.; Aeronautics 
Mlri^ln, F. C., Surveying, hydraulics 
Mltcbell, F. E. 

Mltacb, J. D., Struc., Survey. 

Mockmore, C. A., IlydrauUes 
Montz, J. M., Sundry.; Trans. 

Moody, H. W., Physics 

Moore, B. B., Structural; Mech. tG Mai, 

More, C. C.. Structural 

Morrfa, C. T., Structural; Mech. d Atat. 

Morris, P. O,, Survey.; Trans. 

Morris, H. M., Structural 
Morrison, R. U., Transportation 
Morse, R. F., Structural; Surveying 
Mortland, J. A.. Architecture 
Mota, C. C., Struc.; Surveying 
Moyer, R. A., Transportation 
Muhlenbrucb, C. W., Hydraulics 
Munoz, A. A. 

Munson, T. A., Hydraulics; Sanitary 

Murdlchian, K. K., Afcch. d Alat. 

Murdougb, J. 11., Structural 

Miirpby, L. J., Sanitary 

Mylrea, T. D., Structural; Mech. d Mat. 

Naf^el, R. H., Mechanics 

New, J. C., Sanitary 

Newinark. N. M. 

Newton, Dudley, Structural; Surveying 
Niklrk, P. A,. FJconomics 
Nllmeler, 11. P. 

Nntbstlne, D. V., Structural 
Nowlckl, A. Ij., Sanitary 
Oakey, J. A., Survej/ing; Transportation 
O’Connell, D. ,7., Mech. d Alat. 

Oleaon, C. C., Mechanics and Alaterlala 
Olitt, A. 

Oliver, W. A., Structural; Atech. d Mat. 

Olsen, G. A. 

fliulr.n, O., Drawing 

Ondykc, J. B.. Construction; Drawing 

O'Rourke, C. E., Structurea 

Orr, J. A. 

Osborn, J. R., Surveying 

Ostrom, C. D. V., Sanitary 

Otter, J. V., Oonatruction; Eng. Drawing 

Palsgrove, G. K., Hydraulics; Mechanical 

Park, J. C., Surveying; Transportation 

Parkhlll, G. W.. Surveying; Hydraulics 

Patten, W. E., Hydraulics 

Paiistlan. R. O., Survey.; Transportation 

Pearce. P. W., Surveying; Mathematics 

Peek, G. V. 

Penn, J. C., Surveying 
Perez, Enwrence, Hyd.; Mech. d Mat. 
Perry, J. B.. Transportation 
Person, H. T., Mech. d Mat. 

Petty, B. H., Transportation 
Plckels, G. W., Hydraulics 
Pluminer, P. D., Struc .; Architectural 
Polklnghorne, W. C., flftruo.; Conatr. 
Pope, Li. C., Structural; Transportation 
Posey, C. J., Structural; Hydraulics 
Praeger, Bmll 


Prentice, T. H. 

Prior, John, Sanitary 

Puffer, Ij. B., Hydraulics ; Sanitary 

Pugsley, A. L., Structural 

Pulver, H. E., Structural; Mech. d Mat. 

Rader, L. P., Transportation; Conatr. 

Raeder, Warren, Structural 

Ramberg, E. G. F., Mech. d Mat. 

Rathbun, J. C., Aiech. d Mat. 

Rayncr, W. II., Surveying 

Reed, P. L., Structural; Surveying 

Reese, R. C., Structural; Architectural 

Reid, G. W., Sanitary 

Reyhncr, T. O., Mechanics 

Reynolds, K. C., Hydraulics 

Rhodes, P. H., Structural 

Rhodes, Ij. S., Surveying; Hydraulics 

Rice, P. P., Surveying; Transportation 

Richmond, A. E., Structural; Surveying 

Rledcsel, G. A., Surv., Conatr. 

Rizzl, A. V., Surveying 
Robbins, A. G. 

Robbins, J. SI., Sanitary 
Rockwell, E. H., Struc.; Atech. d Mat. 
Roehrlg, G. F., Structural; Afcch. d Mat, 
Rogers, P. C. 

Rogers, Paul, Drawing 

Roos, P. K., Surveying 

Rose, F. O., Drawing; Atech. and Mat. 

Rose, P. W., Surveying 

Rose, W. A., Structural; Afcch. d Mat. 

Riibey, Harry, Survey.; Transportation 

Ruhl, R. C., Atechanics 

Russell, F. A.. Transportation; Conatr. 

Rutledge, P. C., Mech. d Mat. 

Rutter, Al. Ij. 

Uyckman, K. J., Sanitary 
R.von, Li. B., Structural 
Sadler, \V. C., Transportation 
Sandstedt, C. E., Structural 
Santry, 1. W. 

Schnffner, C. 15., Sanitary 
Sebinidt, M. O., Atechanics 
Scbodcr, E. \V., Hydraulics; Conatr. 
Scofield, II. H., Testing Alat. 

Scofield, W. P., Struc.; Hyd. 

Scott, E. O., Mechanics 
Sergev, S. I., Atechanics 
Shank, J. R , Structural 


Shanlcy, P. R. 

Sharp, II. O., Surveying; Transportation 
Shaver, R. E.. Survey.; Trans. 

Shaw, O. R., Survey., Trans. 

Shedfi, T. C.. Structural 

Shelry, E. S., Structural 

Sherlock, R. II., Structural; Conatr. 

Shuts, W. Ij., Structural 

Shine, B. J.. Sanitary 

Short, W. I., Surveying; Drawing 

Shuman, E. C., Mech. d Mat. 

Silverman. J. R., Structural 

Simpson, W. M., structural 

Sims, C. B., Architecture 

Sims, J. R., Drawing 

Skelton, R. R., Struc., Trans., Conatr. 

Sloane, R. L., Mechanics 

Smith, Alva L. 

Smith, G. I., Sanitary 
Smith, T. D. 

Smith, W. S., Surveying; Eng. Dr. 
Snader, D. D., Struc.; Hydr. 

Snyder, M. K., Structural; Sanitary 
Sollcnbc^cr, N. J., Mechanics 
Speara, S. M.. Structural; Surveying 
Spelden, H. W., Hydraulics; Sanitary 
Spencer, E. D. 

Spencer, W. R., Surveying 
Springer, G. P., Trans.; Surveying 


Spry, P. J., Surveying 
Squire, E. J., Structural"* 
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Staley, H. B., Bldg. Conatr, 

Stanley, U. L. 

Steinman, D. B., Struc.; Arehiteotural 
Stevens, B. L., Struo.; Tranaportatton 
Stewart, L. O., Survey.; Transportation 
Stocking B. J., Personnel 
Straub, L. O^ Structural; HydraulUta 
Streeter, V. L., Mech, <£ Mat. 

Stubbs, F. W., Structural; Construction 
Sutherland, Hale, Structural 
Swanson, H. A., Struc., Survey. 

Sweetser, E. O., Structural; Construction 
T’ang, C., Struo., Hydraulioa 
Tate, M. B. 

Taylor, A. D., Mech. <£ Jlfat. 

Taylor, D. W., Soil Mechanica 
Taylor, F. M., Surveying 
Taylor, K. V., Struc.; i'onstr. 

Taylor, W. C., Surveying: Sanitary 
Thatcher, B. Y., Trans.; Economics 
Theroux, P. R., Sanitary 
Thoman, W. H., Mech. d Mat. 
l^omas, F. 

Thomas, II. A., Hydraulics; Sanitary 
Thompson, H. L., Sanitary 
Thompson, .T. N., Mechanir.s 
Thompson, J. T., Struo., Trana. 
Thompson, Sopliiis, Struc.; Mech. d Mat 
TImby, B. K., Struc., Oonatr. 

Tippy, K. C., Hydraulics 
Tond, M. W., Surveying 
Tomlinson, G. E., Construction 
Townsend, B. J. 

Tracy, J. C. 

Trlvely, I. A.. Mechanics 
Trowbridge, 1>. S., Survey.; Mech. d Mat. 
Troxwell, G. P., Mech. d Mat. 
TschebotarloiT, G. P., Soil Mech. 

Turner, A. S. 

Twogood, A. ,T., Surveying; Physics 
Uhler, B. H., Structural; Mech. d Mat. 
Underwood, P. JI., Surveying; Math. 

Van Buren, M. H.. Struc.: Mech. d Mat 
Van den Broek, J. A., Struc.; Mech. d 
Mat. 

Van lingan, L. P., Economics 
Vawter, J., Structural 
Veit, R. C., Structural 
Velz, C. J., Sanitary 
Vlllemonte, J. B., Hydr., Conatr. 

Wagner, W. O., Hydraulics 
Walker, S. B., Patents 
Wall, C. n.. Mathematics 
Waltber, C. H., Structural 
Wandmacher, C., Structural 
Watts, C. T., Drawing 
Watwood, V. B. 

Weaver, P. N., Mech. d Mat. 

Webb, A. R., Sanitary 
Weeden, H. A., Mech. d Mat. 

Welch, P. W., Surveying 

Wells, M. B., Structural; Aeronautics 

Wendt, W. B., Construction 

Wessman, H. E., Structural; Conatr. 

Wheeler, P. W., Mechanics 

Whlslcr, B. A., Sanitary 

White, J. R., ifeoh. d Mat. 

White, K. R. 

White, L. V., Surveyino 
White, K. P., Architectural Eng. 

White, M. P. 

Wledenhoefcr, E. F. 

Wilbur, J. B., Structural 
Wiley, C. C., Transportation 
Williams, B. B., Drawing 
Williams, J. W. 

Wllllg, W. L., Survey^g; Structural 
Wllsey, D. F. 

Wilson, D. M., Structural 
Wilson, F. C., Sanitary 


Wilson, F. W., Structural 

Wilson, W. M., Structural; Mech. d Mat. 

Winfrey, Kaluation 

Winn, H. F., Mech. d Mat. 

Wlnterkorn, H. P., Soils 
WlBkocll, C. T., Struc.; Hyd. 

Wltmer. F. P., Structural 
Wood, H. W., Mech. d Mat. 

Woodbum, J. G., Hydraulics 
Woods, K. B., Highway 
Woodward, S. M., Hydraulics 
Worley, J. S., Transportation 
Wray, R. C., Structural; Mech. d Mat. 
Wright, C. A., Hydraulics; Oeneral 
Yasihes, S. P., Math.; Mech. d Mat. 
Young, D. II., Mechanics 
Young, E., Surveying 
Zelner, O. S., Surveying 

ECONOMICS AND ENGINEERING 
ECONOMY 

Andrews, S. C., Ind. Eng. 

Ituwmuu, D. O. 

llruwu, J. C. 

llruzen, Y., Chemistry 

Cooley, II. B.. Civil, transportation 

Garrett, S. S., Ind. Eng. 

Goetz, li. E., Industrial 
Grant, E. L., Civil; Industrial 
Harris, W. R., General Eng. 

Hastings, II. B., Industrial 
.loliijson, S. F.. History 
Larkin, .1. D., Pol. Science 
Llndemann, A. J., Industrial 
McKenry, Nell 

Palraerton, L. R., Eng.-Social Set. 

I'rieo, R. C., Industrial 
Proolor, W. J., Social Science 
Schwelger, A. .1., Government d Business 
Simon, II. A., Political Science 
Slmonds, R. H., Industrial 
Spencer, M. W., Industrial 
■S|iioge], IJ. K., Industrial 
Van Winkle, E. H. 

Wntson, W. S., Psychology 
Wheaton, H. II., Mathematics 
Wright, R. V., Citizenship 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Adams, F. J., Power 
Addison, G. T., Coordinator 
Ager, R. W., Power 

Ahhiulst, R. W., Power; Communication 
Albert, A. li.. Communication 
Alexander. D. C. 

Alger, P. L., Industrial Eng. 

Alliasou, A. R., Power; Communication 
Allnred, R. B. 

Anderson, ('. A., General 

Anderson, II. W., Communication; Math. 

Andreae, S. C., Power 

Andres, P. G., Communication 

Augernian, W. G., Power 

Armstrong, E. II., Communication 

Archer, L. B. 

Aitwood, S. S., Physics 
Ax, L. S., Power; Physics 
Ayres, E. I)., Power; General 
Baccus, I. B., Power 
Backer, L. B., Power 
Bailey, A. D. 

Bailey, B. P., Power 
Bailey, R. E. 

Ballnt, A. T. 

BalsbauA, J. C., Power 
Barnes, J. L., Comm.; Math. 

Barnett, B. 

Barrows, W. B., Power; Illumination 
Barry, J. G., Communication 
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Bauer, W. M., Power; Communication 

Baum, Harry, Power 

Beacb, Uobiu, Power; Illumination 

Beam, R. E., Oommunication 

Beatty, P. B., Power 

Beave^ J. L., Power 

Beck, L. B., Power 

Bchreut, L. F., Mechanical 

Benedict, K. R., Oommunication 

Bennett, Edward, Power; Oammun. 

Bennett, It. T>., Phynice 

Benaon, A., Power 

Bernier, J. C., Phyaica 

Bcwlcy, L. V., Power 

Bingham, L. A., Power 

Blalock, G. C., Power 

Bliss, W. 11., Communication 

Boast, \V. B., Power Ilium. 

Boone, IS. M., Comm.; Phyaica 
Bowles, B. L., Communication; Indua. 
Bowman, J. 11., Power 
Brennecke, C. G., Common.; Phyalci 
Brenton, Walter 
Bronwell, A. B., f'ommun. 

Brooks, Morgan 
Brown, A. S., Power 
Brown, C. W.. Communication 
Brown, Hugh, Power, Comm. 

Brown, W. P., Oeneral 
Browne, W. II., Power; Illumination 
Bryant, J. M., Power; Illumination 
Buchanan, It. O. 

Biipclie, TI. S. 

Biillen, C. V., Power 
Bureau. B. A., Power 
Buttrnm, II. J., Phyaicn 
Cage, .1. M. 

Caldwell, C. W., Clcclronica 
(Caldwell, F. C., Illumination 
Calvert. .1. F., Power 
Campbell, 1>. P., .Mathematic.^ 

Campbell, .1. S.. Power 
Cannvaclfll. F. E., Communication 
CantleUl, D. T., Power 
Cannon, .1. II., Power, Comm. 

Caparo, J. A., Mathematica 
Cardoso, A. 

Carr, C. C-, Power 
Cartland, F. W.. Power 
Cassell, W. L., Communication 
Caverley, L. C» Power 
Chambers, C. C., Comm.; Math. 

Charp, S., Poicer; t'omm. 

Chase, C. T.. Physica 

Cherry, C. B., Drawing; Mathematica 

Clark, B. E., Power; Communication 

Clark, I. C., Power 

Clarke, J. G., Power; Comm. 

Clements, S. B., Oommunication 
Cleveland, L. F., Engineering Drawing 
Coblne, J. D., Power 
Conover, L. J. 

Conrad, A. G., Induatrial Adminiatrator 

Cooke, N. M., Mathematica 

Cooke, S. P., Electronica 

Coover, M. S.. Power 

Corcoran, G. F., Power 

Cory, M. M., Power 

Crabtree, K. G., Power 

Creager, P. S., Power 

Creamer, W. ,1., Communication 

Crcdle, A. B.. Oommunication 

Creese, M., Power 

Cromwell. P. C., Power 

Curry, W. A., Power 

Dahl, O. G. C., Power 

Daley, J. L. 

Dasher, B. J. 

Davidson, G. A. 


Dawes, C. L., Power 

Dawes, L. M., Power; Induatrial 

Dawson, C. II., Mech. d Mat. 

Dean, J. 10., Power 

Decker. F. A., Mech. d Mat. 

Dennison, B. C., Power 

Dickey, D. W. * 

Dillingham, .H- C., Communication 

Dixon, IT. B., Illumination 

Dixon, W. It., Power 

Doggett, L. A., Power 

I>ouglns, .1. F. II., Phyaiea 

Dow, W. G , Phyaiea 

Dreese, B. B. 

Dudley, A. M., Power 
Dunn, C. H, 

DiiVnll, W. C., Power 

Dyehe, II. E., Power 

B.-istman. A. V., Power 

lOflison, O. K., Power; Illumination 

Bllithorn, H. E., Communication 

lOmrlck, P. S. 

Bssigtnann, M. W., Mathematica 
lOvniis, II. M. 

Bveritt, W. !<., Communlcatton 

Bwliig, I). D., Power 

Fnirbiini. A. J. B.., Power 

Fuucett, M. A., Power 

I'’awcett, C. D., Power; Illumination 

Fiedler, G. .T., Communication 

Fife, S. T., Power; Communication 

Fischer, I). A. 

Fish, P. A., Power 

I'''ishmnn, S., Gommunication 

Fitzgerald, J. A.. Power; Comm. 

Foltz, Ij. .S.. Powi'r; Illumination 

Forman, A. IJ., Illumination 

Foster, E. S., Mech. d Mat. 

l<'oui'nker, L. L., Illumination 

Foiiraker, K. S., Power; Comm. 

Frame, F. II., Power 

Frazier, R II., Power 

Freeman. B. II., Power 

Fuller, L. F.. Power; Communieal ion 

(Jafford. B. N., Power 

Galbraith, It. A., Power 

(ianihle, \V. II.. Communication 

Garrahan, C. J., Communication 

Gibson, It.. Power 

Glasgow, It. S., Communication 

Glenn, K. B., Communication 

Goddard, B. G., Power 

Goldsmith, A., Power 

Gonihcrg, 11. ,T. 

Goodheart, C. F., Power 
Gorham, R. C., Power; Economica 
Govler, C. B.. Communication 
Grandl, L. L., Power 
Graves. H. E. 

Gray, T. R., Electronica 

Gray, W. F., Illumination 

Grepustein, I’hllip. Communication 

Gregory. C. A., Power 

Gross, B. T. B., Mathematica 

GullTemin, B. A., Communication 

Gnsc, C. B., Power 

Hall. W. B.. Power; Communication 

TTamllii. B. W.. Communieation 

llansteln, H. B., Power 

Harness, G. T., Power 

llari'is, L. I)., Power; Comm. 

Hart, S. V. 

llardg, 11. B., Communication 
Hatch, W. B.. Power 
Iliittrup, H. B., Power 
Huupt, L. M., Power 
Hayward, II. N., Power 
Hazen, II. L., Power 
Heath, B. B., Power 
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HendeTRon, R. B., Power 
Hess, H. M., Power 
Hessler, V. P., Power 
Hlgble, H. H., Illumination 
Higgins, T. J., Power 
Hill, A. St. J., Power 
Hill, W. W. 

Hirst, J. M., Power 

Hoadley, O. B., Mathematice; Phyaict 

Hodge, C. A., Power 

llodgins, L. J., Power 

Holland, L. N., Oommunicalion 

Hollister, V. L., Power 

Holmes, L. C., Power 

Holt, C. B., Power; Mathematics 

Holtby, F. 

Honnell, M. A., Communication 
Hoover, P. L., Power; Mathematica 
Horn, II. \V., Power; Illumination 
Houston, It. K., Power; Comm. 

Hovey, B. K., Power 

Howell, A. II., Power 

Howes, I). E., communication 

Hudson, C. A., Communication 

Hudson, P. K., Physics 

Hughes, M. C., Power 

Hall, R. IT., Power; Communication 

Hunt, O. D., Illumination 

Irland, G. A.. Power; Communication 

Jackson, D. C., Power 

Jackson, F. D., Communication 

Janes, C. W., Mechanical 

Jansky, C. M. 

.Tenkins, H. M., Power 
Jenkins, J., Power; ('omm. 

Johnson, B. W., Power; Illumination 
Johnson, J. H., Power; Illumination 
.Tnlinsoii, It. K., Power 
.Tolmson, W. O., Power; Comm. 

Jones, B. C., Power 
.Tones, B. W. 

.Tones, 11. L.. Commiinieations 
Jones, R. W., Machine Uesii/n 
Jordan, II. Power 
Jordan, Wm., Physics 
.lorgensoii. L. M., Power; Physics 
Karr, J. H., Power 
Kebernick, O. C., Power; Math. 
Keener, C. A., Power 
Keover, L. M. 

Keith, O. M. 

ICelso, L. B. A.. Power 

Kerchner, R. M., Power 

Klinbark, E. W., Power 

Kimberly, B. B., Power 

King, Morland, Communication 

Kingsley, C- General 

Kinney, B. B., Power 

Klnsloe, C. L., Power 

Klein. G. W., Drawing 

KIoelRcr, R. G., Communicationa 

Knight, A. R., Power; Illumination 

Knlpmeycr, C. C.. Power: Mechanical 

Koopman, R. .T. W., Power 

Kraehenbuelil, J. O., Power Comm. 

Krayblll, B. K., General 

Kuhlmann, .T. H., Power 

Kurtz, B. B.. Power; Illumination 

Laestadliis, J. E., Power; Physica 

Lake, R. B., Communicationa 

Lamb, J. F., Power 

Lange, K. O., Power; Industrial 

Laning, W. A., Communication 

T.AnHll, C. B., Power 

La Pierre, W. A., Power 

Larsen, M. J., Communication 

Larson, L. C., Power 

Laurence, J., Mathematica 

Leblanc, F. 

Lear, J. B., Illumination 


Lee, Claudius, Physica 

Lehman, L. G., Power 

Levy, G. F., Power 

Lewis, \V. A., Power 

Llckey, II. F., Commun.; Illumination 

Lindvall, F. C., Mechanical 

Llppltt, V. G., Mathematics 

Llwscbitz-Garlk, M., Power 

Locke, W. W., Educational Administrator 

Lott, A. O., Mechanical 

Lovell, W. E. 

Lovett, I. H., Power 

Lutz, S. G., Power; Communication 

.\facKnvaiiagh, T. J., Power 

MacKichon, K. B., Power 

.Marehiint. G. B., Eng. Drawing; Math. 

Mallory, D. D., Power 

Manning, M. L., Power 

Marklc, B. W., Power 

Mason, H. R., Power 

MaxOeld, 11. A. 

Maxwell, F. It., Power; Aeronautina 
McClain, F. H.. Power 
McClinton. A. T.. Communication 
McClure, O. B., Power; Physica 
McCrumm, .1. I)., Power; Mathematica 
McBnuny, M. V., Physica 
Mcllroy, M. S., Power 
McIntyre, J. A. 

McKee, E. It., Power; Communication 
McAllllan, F. O., Power; Physica 
Meier, O., Power; Ilium. 

Miclialowicz, J. C. 

Sillier, B. F.. Commiinicalions 
Miller, J. B., Power 
Miller, W. J , Power; Illumination 
Mlliman, J. 

Mills, G. H., Power 
Miner, D. F., Pouter 
.Moeuch, 11. A., Communication 
Moore. A. D. 

Morgan, M, G., Physica 
Morgan, R. B., Physics 
Morgan, T. II., Power 
Morton, P. L., Power 
Mueller, G. V., Power 
Murray. \V. A.. Communication 
Naeter, Albrecht, Power 
Nash, C. A., Power 
Nelson, P. H., Power; Comm. 

Newell, H. H., Communication 
Nichols, B. H., Power 
Niesslnk, T. 

Nlms, A. A., Power; Communication 
Norris. Bob 

Norris, C. B., Power; Communication 
Norris, F. W., Communication 
Northcott, .T. A., Power 
Northrop, JT. G., Power; Comm. 

Nudd, Philip. Power 
Nulsen, W. B., Power 
Niinan, J. K.. Communication 
Ohoiikhnoff, N. M., Mathematics 
O’Brien, B. .T., Communication 
Oler, C. B., Power 
Ordung, P. F. 

Osborn, R. B. 

Osborne, II. S., Communication 
Osburn, O. B. 

Paine, B. B., Power 
Palmer, H. B., Power 
Pearson, D. S., Power; Phyaiea 
Pease, B. M. J., Mathematics 
Peet, J. C., Power 
Peirce, G. R. 

Perrone, S. A., Communication 
Peterson, D. I., Communication 
Peterson, B. F., Power 
Pettit, J. M., Physica 
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Phelps, G. O., Power; Industrial 
Pierce, C. A., Mathematics 
Plowman, A. 8 . 

Poole, P. L., Power; Physics 

Porter, G. M., Power 

Porter, R. G., Communication 

Potten J. L., Communication 

Powell, A. P., Power 

Powers, A. B., Power 

Preisman, A., Physics 

Price, II. W., Power; Mechanical 

Price, J. B,, Power 

Puchsteln, A. F., Power; Mechanical 

Pullen, M. W., Illumination 

Pumplirey, 1<\ 11., Power 

Purnell, L. J. 

Putnam, U. C., Power; Illumination 
Quarles, L. R., Power; Communication 
Radford, W. II., Communication 
Kamler, W. J. 

Ray, B. M., Power; Math. 

Record, F. A., Physics 

Reed, II. R., Power; Communication 

Reed, M. B., Mathematics 

Reich, U. J., Communication; Physics 

Reid, B. A., Power 

Relntjes, J. F.. Communication 

Reukema, L. B., Communication 

Rhodes, 8. R., Power 

Rhodes, W. K., Power; Illumination 

Rice, Philip X., Power 

Richards, II. E., Power 

Ricker, C. VI. Power; Communication 

Rlttenhouse, L. II., Communication 

Rode, N. F., Power 

Rohr, B. K., Power 

Rollins, B. B., Power 

Romnnowltz, H. A., Communication 

Rook, C. W., Power 

Rose, L. H., Communication; Math. 

Kudenberg, R., Physics 

Rusli, H. S., Aeronautics 

Rush, P. B., Mathematics 

Russell, Chester, Power; Illumination 

Russell, F, A., Mathematics 

Ryder, J. D., Communication 

Sabbaugh, B. M., Power; Communication 

Sandorf, I. J., Power; Communication 

Sarbacher, R. 1. 

Satullo, A. R. 

Saylor, W. R. 

Schealer, 8 . R., Power 
Schulz, B. H. 

Schumann, Fred 

Schuts, H., Power; Power Plants 
Schwarzlose, P. F. 

Seal, P. M., Communication 
Sechrlst, G. 11., Power; Communication 
Seeley, W. J., Communication 
Seely, 8 . 

Seibert, C. B., Power; Comm. 

SelTldge, Hamer, Communication 

Shaffer, H. A.. Drawing 

Shaw, C. B., Communications 

Sheda, P. C., Physios 

Shelton, B. B., Power 

Sheppard, H. S., Communication 

Shepperd, W. B , Communication 

Shipley, B. D., Communication 

Shorey, h. F., Power 

Siblla, K. F., Communication 

Siegfried, Victor, Power 

Slmrall, H. C., Power; Illumination 

Siskind, R. P., Communication 

Sltz, B. L.. Power 

Skroder^. B., Power 

Slavln, W. A., Power 

Sllehter, W. I., Power 

Small, B. H., Power; Comm. 

Smith, B. F., Power 

Smith, F. W., Power; Communication 


Smith, J. H., Power; Comm. 

Smith, O. J. M., Physics 

Smith, P. C., Communication 

Smith, V. G., Powar; Communication 

Smith, W. C., Physics 

Snook, R. C., Draioing • 

Sohon, "H.., Mathematics 

Sorensen, R. W., Power; Economics 

Stauder, L. F., Power 

Stavely, E. B., Power 

Stclzner, W. B., Power: Illumination 

Stephana, C. H., Ind. Relations 

Stevenson, W. D., Power 

Sticfcl, K. J. 

Stockwell, F. C., Communication 
Stout, M. B., Power 
Stratton, A. W., Physics 
Strong, B. M., Power 

Swenson, G. W., Power; Communication 

Tang, K. Y., Mathematics 

Tapy, R. W.. Power 

Tarboux, .1. G., Power 

Tnrpley, II. I., Power 

Teare, B. R., Power; General 

Terwllllger, C. Van O., Power; Math. 

Thomas, M. A., Power 

Tllgliinan, H. 

Tllies, Abe, Power; Communication 

Tlmble, W. II.. Power 

Timoshenko, G. S., Physics 

Tliiglcy, F T.. Power 

Todd, M. E., Power 

Tompkins, F. N., Power 

Torgersen, l-I., Power 

Towle, N. I,.. Power 

Tracy, G. F.. Power 

I'nieblood, R. O., Mechanical 

Tucker, C. B., Power; (Communication 

Tudbury, C. A., Power 

■Turner, 11. M., Power; Communication 

Turner, R. O., Power 

Tiithlll, J. K., Power 

Tykodner, J. T., Communication 

Vail, C. R., Power 

Valle. R. B., Power; Communication 

Valade, B. A.. Power 

Van Valkonbiirg, M. B., Communication 

Van Wambeck, S. H., Power; Commun. 

Ver Planck. D. W., Power 

Vivell, A. B., Power; (Communication 

Voorhlea, M. B. 

Wnldellch, D. L., Communication 
Walker, B. A., Physics 
Walker, II. N., Power; Illumination 
Wallis, C. M., Commun.; Illumination 
Ward, R. P. 

Ware, L. A., Power; Communication 

Warelng, J. F., Power 

Warner, H. O., Power 

Warner, R. G., Power 

Warner, R. W., Power 

Warren, S. R. 

Waters, J. S., Power; Communication 
Watson, A. B., Power; Illumination 
Watson, H. M., Communication 
Watson, J. W. 

Weber, Ernst, Physics 

Well, R. T.. Power 

Welnbach, M, P., Power 

Welch, B. R., Power 

Whipple, C. C., Power; Ilium.; Oen. 

White, W. T., Eng. Dr. 

Whltsitt, W. G. 

Wldener, B. McK., Ilium.; Math.; Phys. 
Wildes, K. L., Power 

Wilkinson, K. I., Oommunioation; Math. 
Williams, B. M., Communication 
WUllams, H. 1. 

Williams, It. B., Communication 
WUllges, J. A., Power ^ 
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WllllB. B. S., Power 
WllllB, C. H., Power 
Willson, P. G., Power 
Wilson, J. W., Power 
Wilson, N. E., Power 
Wlltse, S. B., Power 

Wing, A. H., f’omm.. power, illuminating 
Winkler, B. W., Power 
Wlschmeyer, C. K., Power 
Wltham, R. L. 

Wolf, H. E., Phj/eiee 
Wood, F. R., Mathematics 
Wood, J. A., Communication 
Wright, D. II., Power; Illumination 
Wright, O. L.. Communication 
Wright, R. K. 

York, V. O., Power 
Young, M. G., Communication 
Ziirem, A. AI.. Mathematics 
Zimmer. A. R., Power 
Zwclg, P. 

BNOINBRBINO DRAWING 

Aakhus, Theodore, Electrical 
Arlnnis, D. P., Mathematics 
Adams, W. E., Aeronautics 
Akey, W. VV., Psychology 
Allen, G. AI., Architecture 
Applehy, A. N.. Machine. Design 
Atkinson, M. B., Industrial 
Autenreltli, G. C. 

Bauer. F. S., Mechanical, machine design 
Bcrard, S. J., Mechanical 
Bettencourt, W., Machine Design 
Black, C. n. 

Bochmer, H.. Gen. Eng. 

Bohlln, H. G., Mechanical 

Brnttln, C. L., Mechanical; Mcch. «f Mai. 

Briggs, n. B., Mechanical 

Brock, G. H., Eanitary 

Brooke, W. E.. Mathematics 

Brubaker, W. F.. Architci tural 

Bryans, A. E.. Heat Power 

Buck, C. P.. CiHl 

Bunker, A. 11., Des. Geometry 

Rush, G. P.. .Machine Design 

Butler, ,T. II.. .Mechanical; Mechanics 

Carlson. D. Af. 

Carter, C. W. 

Castloman, J. R., Giril 
Chlllman, B. F. 

Cleary, S. F.. Mechanical, machine design 
Clclnnd, S. AT., Phop 
Cole, R. W. 

Com!, P. .T., Purreying 
Cooper, C. t). 

Cooper, L. Ii. 

Coppersmith. C. W.. Mee.h.. much, design 
Coventry, N. AI., Architectural 
Cramer, E. R. 

Crossley, P. R. B., Mechanical 
Crossman, It. R. fJiril surveying 
Culver, H. G., Physics 
d’Amato, G. A. 

Denis, Bro. A., Mathematics 
Dent, J. B.. Civil: San. E. 

Devine, J. J., Civil 
Dlmatteo, J. E., Machine Design 
Dixon, D. P., Architecture 
Dobbins, G. S. 

Douglas, C. E. 

Dowling, E. J., English 
Dnnkle, R. W. 

Bckle, J. N., Civil, structural 
Bdgecombe, A. C., Civil 
Eggers, H. C. T., Mathematics 
Elrod, S. B., Mechanical 
Bnburg, J. T. 

Fairbanks, O. W., Physics 

Parnham, W. B., Mechanical, much. des. 


Fenwick. H. II., Industrial; Mechanical 
Field, W. B., Architecture 
Finch, P. R., Mechanical, machine design 
Fowler, R. W., Mechanical, maeh. design 
Pox, B. B. 

Freeman, M. L., Architectural 
French, R. W., Civil 
French, T. B. 

Gatcombe, E. K. 

Gerardl, Jasper, Civil, surveying 
Gcrhanit, H. O. 

Gingrich, R. P. 

Gorman, W. M., Shop 
Grant. H. B. 

Greenwood, J. W., General Eng. 
Griswold, E. M., Machine Design 
llachenieistcr, C. A., Electrical 
Haentjes, C. H., Mathematics 
Hales, V. D., Civil, surveying 
Hall, S. G., Mech. d Mat. 

Hansen, W. E., Structural 

Harris, H. E., Mathematics 

Ileacock, F. A., Civil; Sanitary 

llebrnnk, E. F., Metallurgy 

Hein, .1. AI., Architectural 

Henry, H. L., Machine Design 

Hesse, H. C., Mechanical, machine design 

Heythum, A., Industrial De.'t. 

Illgbee, V. G. 

mil, 1. L., Shop 

Hill, J. L., i'ivil; Mechanical 

Hinkle, R. T. 

lloelscher, R. P., Civil, structural 
Hoffman, P. C., Mechanical 
Holman, L. W., Architecture 
Hood, G. J. 

Howe, L. B. 

Howes, V. IS., Machine Design 
Hughes, F. R., Civil, surveying 
Jewell, W. R., Machine Design 
Johns, W. B., Jl/ec/ianics and Materials 
Johnson, L. O., Civil 
.lohusou, AI. P., Civil; Mathematics 
Jones, L. D. 

.Inrgensen, Albert, Civil; Meeh. <C Mat. 
.Iiidson, W. J., Machine, Design 
Keaton, I,. D., Architecture 
Kent, B. C., Machine Design 
Kepler, P. 11., Education 
Kiely, B. R. 

Kirby, L. R. 

Kiimincrle, II. AI.. Mechanic .\rta 
Kurtz, J. W., Shop 
Ladner, A. C., Math.; Jfeeft. A Mat. 
Leighton, A. W. 

Lendrum, J. T., Architecture 

Lenhart, J., Sanitary 

Livingston, A. R., Mechanics 

Loving, K. O., Mathematics 

Liidden, D. J., Architectural 

Lurie, A. N., Architecture; Mech. A Mat, 

liUzndder, W. J.. General 

Afann, C. V., Civil; Psychology 

Mara, H. W., Mathematics 

Markowitz, Jesse, Aeronautics 

Alaute, B. W., Mathematics 

AlcClung, J. D. 

AfeCombs, G. C.. Civil, structural 
AIcConnell, R. K., Mathematics 
AIcCully. H. M. 

McCull.v. H. M.. Jr. 

AfeDonald, F. .T, 

AlcFarlanq, J. D.. Electrical 
AIcGulre, J. O., AroMteoture 
AIcNear, W. P., Mechanical 
AIcNeary, Alatthew, Civil 
AfcNelll, W. H., Civil 
Merrill, D. W.. OivU 
Meserve, G. H., Civil, surveying 
Aflller, P. C., Meohanias ana Materials 
Mlnkler, H. T. 
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Mltcbam, J. T., Atrch. & Mat. 

Moore, E. R., Stinp 
Moose, P. £., Vir,U, aurrcying 
Morris, H., Architrrture 
Mortland, J. A., structural 
Mallliis, B. F., Civil, Hurvepino 
Mumraert, I-I. B.. lilrctrlcat 
Myers, H. D., Civil, structural 
Narmore, P. B. 

Nash, T. Tj., Oeneral Physics 
Neal, H. P., Mechanical 
Netfleton, E. B. 

Nollau, ti. B. 

Normand, II. O., Civil 
Northrop, R. T., General 
Olson, O. A., Afechanical 
O’Rourke, F. J., Afathematics 
Orth, H. D. 

Osborn, P. C., Oeneral Eng.; Shop 
Osborne, D. S., Atech. «£ Atat. 

Oxnard, H. W.. Ciril 

Paffenbnr^rer, R. S., Chemical: Induslrial 

Pnr/i. E. G., Civil 

Patten. L. M.. Architecture 

Paul, E. W.. hanguages 

Paulsen, Fridtjof, Atath.; Afechanicat 

Pearson, .T. E. 

Ferrymen, C. C., Industrial 
Phelps, G. M., Civil, suri'o/ing 
Phllby, A. .1. 

Pierce. S. H., Electrical 

Pius, Bro. Ij., Shop 

Plock, Henry. Civil 

Plummer, C. R., Afachine Design 

Polaner, J. L., Afcchantcal 

Porsch, .T. H., Ciril ■ Mrrh. d Mat. 

Porter, F. M., Architecture 

Potter, O. W.. Afiveral Tech., metallurgy 

Pratt. G. M., irchitrrture 

Putnam. G., Afathematics 

Oiinld, Ti. .T., JJvdrnuHes. math. 

Quinn. G. S.. Mcch. d Alat. 

Rsdford. S. S.. Shop 
Rnn.'<de1I. C. TI. Afachine Design 
Ttapnolt. P’. A. 

Rlederer. IT. P. 

Rlslne. .Tiistus Aferhanical; Shop 
Robertnou. .1 E Mathematirs 
Rule, .1. T., Afathrmatirs 
Russ, .1. Af., Afechnniral; Shop 
Rnwver. R. A., CMl 
Reheinman. .T.. Afathematics 
Rehlejrel, E. ,T. 

Rehnoler, P. R. 

.Rehiimann, C. H.. riril. structural 
Rhlels. K. G.. Aferhanical 
.Shipley, .1. E , Afachine Design 
Shook, I*. R.. Arehiteeturr 
Slants, F. W.. Cirit; Aferhanical 
Smith, G. B. 

Smuts, F. A.. Aferhanical, machine design 
Snook, R. C. 

Spencer, H. C., Arehiteeturr 

Rprlnper, C. II . Ciril. structural 

Starr, M. O.. Economics 

Stevason, C. C., Shop 

Stewart, E. II . Architecture 

Stock, O. Tj., Architecture 

Stone, O. M., Architecture 

Stork, W. Ij., Electrical 

Street, W. E.. Industrial; Oeneral 

Taylor, W. H., Civil 

Tea, P. Ij., Mathematics 

Temple, E. H., Mechanical, mach. design 

Thayer, II. R., Civil; Sanitary 

Thomas, A. Ij., Mechanical, mach. design 

Thomas, L. W.. Oeneral 

Thomas. N. P.. t'ivil 

Toporeck, E. R., Electrical 

Townsend, C. E. 


Tozer, E. F., Mechanical 
Tnlloss, ,T. C. 

Turner, W. W., Architecture 
Vlerck, C. J. 

Wagner, W. O., Hydraulics 
Walker, Ij. P., Civil, surreyhyj 
Walsh, C. J.. Architecture 
Walsh, F. W., Architecture 
Walsh, H. V. 

Warden, A. 

Warner, F. M., Oeneral 
Webb, K. C., Shop 

Weber, II. S., Afechanios and Materials 

Wellman, B. Ij., Alech.; Mech, d Mat. 

Wlicnraan, .1. H., Mechanical 

Willey, E. O., Afeehanical 

Wilson, E. K., Afeehanical, mach. design 

Wladaver, I., Des. Oeom. 

Wood, A. B., Afeehanical, machine design 

Wood. .T. N., Electrical, illumination 

Worsenoroft, R. A., Civil 

Wright, W. ,1. T., English 

Zllly, R. G.. Oil’ll 

Zozssora, F. 


ENGTjISII 


Abbnhl, Fred, Debate 
Anderson, D. It. 

Anderson, Victoria 
Ayers, J. A., Psychology 
Bartlett, II. It., History 
Bennett, B. B., Foreign Language 
Birk, W. O. 

Bowman, R. S., Foreign Lang. 
Brackett, R. D., Speech 
Brandt, C. G. 

Brown, C. j\. 

Brown, IT. C. 

Buchan, A. M. 

Biirklnnd, C. E. 

Callaghan, J. C.. Speech 
t.'rane, W. G., JIumaniltrs 
Creek, II. Ij. 

Crouch, W. G.. Foreign Lang. 
(Cumberland, It. W. 

Piimble, W. R. 

Fisher. E. G. 

Folk, B. IT. 

Poster, Ed. 

Pountaln, A. M., Electrical 
Gertz, F. H. 

Godfrey, W. P. 

Gould, J. It. 

Grarnmer, P. A. 

GiiesC. C. B. 

Guthrie, L. O., Psychology 
Hall, A. V. 

Harrison, T. P. 
llarlley, L. C. 

Hendricks, Walter, Foreign Languages 


Iliggiiibottom, E. 

Hildreth, W. H. 

Hodges, J. C. 

Howell, A. C. 

Humphrey, U. D., History 
Tunes, W. P. 

Judy, C. K. 

Knoll, II. B. 

Lawler, Ii. T. 

Mngeman, C. A. 

Lynch, W, S., Humanities 
Manrer, R. L. 

McCllntoek, E. C.. Economics 
McDonald, P. B. 

McLean, W. G.,. Electrical 
Mock, C. O.j, Drawing 
Morgan, S. a. 

Morrison. B. 

Nugent, H. H. 

Nylnnd, Waino 
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Park, C. W. 

Parr, Johnstone 

Parrott, A. A., MalhematicH 

Pepper, L. R. 

Price, Robt. 

Price, S. R., Lanauage» 

Raliiey, G. W. 

Raw, It. M., Kconomica 
Raymond, F. N. 

Rose, L. A., Foreign Lang. 

Russell, D. A 

Snldla, L. E. A., Pttgchologg 
Scammon, W. F. 

Schmelaer, It. \V. 

Shurtcr, R. L. 

Sturmer, A. M., For. Langiiageit, Er.on. 
Summey, George 
Tenney, E. A. 

Thompson, K. O. 

Thompson, P, V. 

Tliorntoii, .T. E., EconomU>» 

Tucker, S. M. 

Vaiighnn, J. L. 

Wftbnltz, W. S., Foreign Languagra 
Walker, A. J. 

Westfiill, A. 

Whltmcr, A. B. 

Wilson, L. C 
Wood, E. L. 

Wright, Austin 
Voiiiig, IT. R. 

FOBISIOV LANG17AOKS 

Atwood, L. L., HUttory 
Greiner, O. A., lingliah 
llauselman, F. P., English 
MUhlendorL H- Q-. German 
Sehelfley, C. K., History 

OKXISIIAL ENOINBKRING 

Addison, G. I., ('ourtlination 
Arnold, .1. N., I'lectrieal 
Ayers, M. T., Citiil 
Ayre, R. S.. Civil 
Ballard, L. J. 

Beane, J. A., Drawing 
Boehrner, 11., Drawing 
Branch, VV. H., Power 
Brown, K. Q., Drawing 
Burdett, R. \V., Ehop 
Campbell, G. W. 

Cardin, C. .1., Mechanical; Meoh. it Mat. 
Conley. W. J.. Afcchanieal 
Crain, H. M., English 
Crowder, B. A. 

Dana, F. C., Malhematirs; Civil 
Dawson, C. II. 

Douglas, C. Vj. 

Drummond, G. B. 

Fogarty. W. P., Drair.lng 
Frederick, M. 

Grane.v, M. It.. Drawing 
Gnlllkson, A. C., Heat Power 
Hempstead. J. C., Economies 
Ilenshaw, C. N., Mechanical 
Hermes, R. M. 

lletzel, T. B., Eng. Drawing; J/rcliunfcai 
lllllyard, L. R., Mathematics 
Holcomb, R. .M., Civil 
Houser, S. C. 

Hyde, T. E. 

Keith, .1. I.. Food Eng. 

King, H. J. 

KleniNehniidt, It B.. Mvchunics 
linseoe, O. D., Mechanio Arts 
Llndemann, A. J. 

Littlefield, O., Mathemalies 
Main. C. T., Industrial 
Martin, B. VV., Drawing 


^IcColltim, A. R., Supt. 
.MeCorinick-Goodhart, L. H. 

McKean. J. P. 

Mitcham, J. T. 

Moore, VV. C. 

O'Leary, A. M., Mathematics 
Owen, S. P., Drawing 
Patterson, VV. B. 

Pilch, M. 

Prewett, C. H. 

I'rlee, R. O. 

Sc'hciuman, Jay 
Slephans, C. H. 

Taulbee, P. .1. 

Turner, VV. P. 

Van Dyke, J. R. 

Wallace, J. it. 

Weed, J. M. 

Wells, A. E. 

Wilcox, E. It . Civil, hydraulics 
Wilcox, .1. E . Electrical, power 
JSoigler, F. E. 

1N1IU8TK1AL ENGINKBRINO 

Alexander, W. T., Mechanical, mjg. proc. 
Armstrong, W. 11., Shop 
Babcock, M. M. 

Barnes, It. M., Economics; Mechanical 
Barnwell, G. VV., Economies; General 
Beatty, II. It., Mvch. d Mat. 

Beese, C. VV., Engineering Drawing; Shop 

Bigelow, It. G., Mechanical 

Blake, It. P., Safety 

Bock, L. S., Economics 

Brooks, J. A., Economics 

Bulllnger, C. E., Econoinics 

Carson, G. B., M/g. Proc. 

Collins, 11. K., Shop 
Connelly, J. R., Mechanical 
Cooper, Guy 

Devor, E. L., Mechanical 
Eddy, C. L., Economics 
Edwards, J. C. 

Emerson, L. A., Education 
Eppelshelnicr, D. S. 

Fairchild, E, L., Mechanical 
Filipcttl, G., Economics 
Foos, C. B., MJg. Proc. 

Ganong, \V. L. 

Gilbrelh, Ij. *M., Mechanical; Psychology 

Good, M. R., Economics 

Groseclose. F. F., Mechanical 

Guild, Ii. It., Economics 

Ilnll, P. R., Min. Tech., mclallurgy; Shop 

Ilansclman, G. It., Mathematics 

Hart, S. T., Mechanical 

Holme, T. T., Mechanical 

Hudec, E. J., MvvhuHwnl 

Hummel, J. O. 1*., Economics 

Hunt, M. VV., Mach, design; Ileal Power 

Hussey, R. A. 

Ingalls, J. VV., Research 
Iresoii, W. G. 

.lobnson, G. C. K.. Elecirical 
Laltala, B., Mfg. Proc. 

Lehoezky, P. N., Economics 
Lesser, A. 

Lott. A. O. 

Lucas, B. L., Mechanical 
Lytle, C. VV., Economics 
Mablc, H. 11.. Mechanical 
Mabaney, J. P., Shop 
McClure, J. A. 

Millard, C. 1., Eng. Drawing; Mechanical 

Miller, A. M., Economics 

.VIorgan, J. C., Cooperative 

Mundel, M. E., General 

Norton, P. T., Economics; Shop 

Owen, IT. F.. Drawing 

Pearce, F. W., Mathematics 
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Pierage, L. V., Ung. Drawing 
Pooli‘, II. ]\r., Shop 

Porter, D. U., Mechanical, mfg. proc. 
Query, L. II., Mechanical 
Kenner, W. E. 

UbodoB, T. .T., Mechanical 
Rlogel, J. W., ISconomica 
Rlx, C. N. 

Robinson, D. I , Mechanical 
Robson, F. R. 

Rogers, II. U., General 
Ruteii, W. II. 

St. Clnir, O. A , Dni/i nee ring Draiving 
Sampson, M. W., Kngliah 
Scbell, E. II., Bus. <£ Eng. Adin. 
Scliri'ibcr, N. 15 
Sliybekay, 1) S., I‘'tnvholttgy 
Sizelove, O. .1., Electrical 
Spafford, W. F., liconomiea 
Spencer, M. \V. 

Sprlegol, W. K., Management 
Stalnton, R. S., Drawing 
Tlioinas, O D 

Thuesen, II. G., Mfg. Proecaaea 
TiirUes. W. U. 

Van Sickle, C. U, \eeonnting 
Walkup, J. K., General 
Watson, (J. E. 

WIddop, K. 

Wlleox, D. B, liconomiea; Phyaica 
Wilkinson, G. I)., liconomiea 
Williamson, J. II. 

Wilson. C. II. 

W.vkes, S. A., Mechanic Aria 
Ye'aton, P. O , Meehanica and Materiala 
Younger, Jobn, Shop 

lilBBARIANS 

Cbamberlaln, Marguerite 
<’hesire. K. E. 

('rosland, Dorothy M. 

Da II on, B. 11. 

Focke, Ileh'ii M. 

(ileiison, .M. R. 

Hyde, W. H. 

King, 1). .M. 

Jjancour, II. 

Lane, Rutb MeG. 

Marks, M. E. 

Maxfleld, D. K., Gen. ling. 

Metcalf, A. II. 

Moss, Helen J., Engliah 
Niebolhon, .T. R. 

Nicbolson, Natalie N. 

O'Parrell, .1. R., Meehatiieal 
Peck, H. R. 

Roush, M. B. 

Rcboonover, B.-B. 

Seaver, W. N. 

Tbuerer, Ellen K. 

Tumbleson, I. A. 

White, Myra 

Wliilford, R. TI., Phyaica 

MATHEMATICS 

Allen, B. F., Phyaica 
Ameloltl, Emil, Phyaica 
Ayres, W. L. 

Bnmforth, F. R. 

Barnes, .T. 1j., Electrical, communication 
Benner, J. A. 

Bennett, A. A. 

Bibb, S. F., Jndualrial 
Binder, R. C. 

Black, L. T . ling. Drawing 
Bockhorst, R. W. 

Borgman, W. M., Genm-at 
Brenke, W. Phyaica 
Brock, J. E., Meehanica 


Brown, B. C. 

Bryan, N. R., Slatialica 

Bubb, F. W., Mcch. <C Mat.; Phyaica 

Bullock, R. C. 

Burington, R. S., Electrical; Phyaica 
Bulterlield, A. O., Civil, aurveying 
Campbell, G. W. 

Campbell, W. B., Meoh. d 3nt. 
Carrlzosa, V. J. J. 

Cell. J. W., Mech. d Mat. 

Chiircb, Earl 
Cooke. II. C. 

Cowgill, A. P., Mech. <£ Mat. 

Craig, 11. V., Aatronomy 

Croat, 1’. D , Mech. d Mat.; Phyaica 

Daugel, II. A , Draiving 

Davis, A. W. 

Davi.s, W. .M . Drairing 
DeKonde, L. A. 

Diinick, C. E., Meehanica anti Materiala 
Dix, L. 10.. Civil 

Doeringsfeld, II. A., Civil; Mech. d Mat. 
Dorn, W. N., Arronautica 
Douglass, It. 1), General; Phyaica 
Diinholti'r, K ,1.. Mineral Teeh. 

Epstein, liciij , Ph naira 
Feiiii, I. 

Fisher, II A.. Phyaica 
Filliiaii, ,1 II., Phyaica 
Fitlerer, .1 C., Civil, atriirtural 
Ford, L. R., Phyaica 
Francis, S. A., General 
Gaba, M. G. 

<3iiy, II. .T . Phyaica 
Gehinan, II. M., Aeronautica 
(iocliii, (7. It. 

Goodheart. E ,1., t'iril; Sanitary 
Urnesscr, It. F., Phyaica 
Graham, W. W. 

<i under, D. F, Mechanics and Materia fa 
llarriiigloii, ,1. M., I’aycholoyy 
Harter, G. A. 

Haskins, E. £., Phyaica 
llatelii‘r, 'I'. W., Mechanical 
Hooke, Robert 
Hostel (or, 11. C., Phyaica 
Ifo.v, E. A. Stalialira 
Huglies. W. L, Chemiaft y 
Hunt, G. II. 

Ilutcblnson, C. A. 
ir.vdc, Emilia 
ITydeniaii, W. R., Phyaica 
.Iordan, H. E., Phyaica 
Jurdak, M., Civil Engineering 
.lustice, H K.. General Eng. 

.Iiistin, E. M., Civil, aurveying 
Kells, L. M. 

Kimball. S. H. 

Kindle, .1. 11., Meehanica 
Knaebcl, C. H., Phyaica 
Knight, It. M. 

Konove, Carl 

Krathwohl, W. C., Payohology 
Latimer, C. G. 

Layton, W. I.. Eng. Drawing 
Lehmann, C. II. 

Leonard, H. B., Mech. d Mat. 

I<evlne, Jack 

Lindsey, L., Mech. d Mat. 

Loewner, C. 

Lnndhcrg, (i 11 
MacDonald, J. K. L.. Phyaica 
.Malnardl, Pompey, Civil 
Maltby, L. L. 

Markle, G. B. 

.Mason, W. E , Civil 
•McNair, J. R., Di awing 
Middlinlss. It It 
.Miles. B. P. 

Miller. F. IT.. Mech. d Mat. 

Millington, H. G. 
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Mituhell, C. O. 
iMorley, It. K. 

MoHHnmn, T. A. 

Mumford, C. G. 

NncIiuzW, .T. T., Mrr.hanicnl 
Nnhlkiiin, II. M. 

Nelson, A. Ii. 

Newsom, C. V. 

Norrllint,', C. G. A., Mech. & Mat. 

Olden 1)11 TK^r, It., Mechanical 
Owens, P. W., Klectrlcal 
Park. II. V.. Mrrh cf Mat. 

IMrker, S. T., Pht/nien 
Peterson, I). F., Viril 
Pettis, C. It., MechuniCH 
I'lillllps, II. It., PhjfHics 
Pireliio. P. M., Tjanuuasn'n 
Plant, Ij. C., iScnerai; Phyaic* 

I’nrdie, K. S. 

Keeks, .M. It., Kny. Dr. 

Keel, P. R. 

Iteinscli, It. P., Mech. d Mat.; Phyau's 

Klee, Harris 

Itlce, II. S., Chemlatry 

Itletz, II. U., Economics 

Ritter, I. F. 

Robinson, R. II. 

Uoever, \V. II, Aatrononiy 
Root, It. E., Mechanics d Materials 
Rospiibiieh, .1. It., PhysicH 
Roth, S. G. 

Riinite, L. I,., Economics 

Seliinidt, II. 1'., Phij.sius 

Sengraves, W. P., Mech. «f Mai.; I’hi/tirs 

.Si'dgwiek, C II. W. 

SitiiOHler, .1. If. 

Siniinons, P. A., (Hril 
Small, Tj. L. 

Sinllli, 10. S , Mcchaairs 
Smith, 8. It., Physics 
Solt, M. It. 

.Spade, 10. G , J'lutshs 
Siiarks, F. \V. 

Spear, .loseiih 
Stipe, C. G., Civil 

Strane, A. .1., Industrial; Mineral Tech 
Stratton, \V. T., PhysU-s 
Straw. J. A.. Elevlrival 
Strobcl, C. F. 

.Swiinton. W. F., I'hrinieaJ 
Synge, J. 1,. 

Temple. V. It. 

Terrell, W. P., ^^r^^hanics 
Thomas, C. F.. t'iril, surveuing 
Thomas. D. Hoyd. Physics 
Thomas, Evan. Mechanical 
Torrance, C. C., Physics 
’rndbiiry. C. W 
Van Busklrk, II. C. 

Vezeau, W. A. 

W’arnoek, W. G. 

Watnnabe, K. 

Whitford, 1). 10., Meehaiiies 
Whitney, It. D., Communications 
Williams, F. II. M. 

WRlbims, II. I’., English; PHycholoan 
Wlnton. Tj. 8. 

Wray, J. W. 

Ynnoslk, G. A., Ciril, structural 
Zant, J. H. 

Zeldin, 8. D. 


MECIIANICATj BNUINERBINR 

Aldrich, B. M.. Drawing; Math. 
Algren, A, B., Refrigeration 
Allen, C. M., Refrigeration 
Allen, F. B., Metallurgy 
Allen, R. L., /feat Power 


Almsted, F. E., Xacal 
Ambroslus, 10. E., J/eat Power 
Amldon, L. L., Mach. Dcs.j Heat Power 
Anderson, C. G. 

Anderson, C. H., Heat Power 
Anderson, G. 0„ Ucat Power 
Anderson, E.. Heat Power; Power Plants 
Andrews, D. K. 

Anthony, It. !■., Heat Power; Industrial 
Arm, 1). Ij., Machine Design; Heat Power 
Arnold, .1. E., Aeronautics 
Aulieh, W. M., Mach. Des.; Econ.; Eng. 
Drawing 

Ault, E. S.. Machine Design; Mfg. Proa. 
Aiilh, G. II. 

Ayers, M. T., Machine Design 
Ayre, It. S., Mech. d Mat. 

Baeon, It. A., Machine Design 

Bngley, J. B., Tcjctile 

Bnile.v, J. F., Mechanics 

Bailey, N. P., Aeronautics 

Bailey, W. 8., Ceneral; Mech. d Mat. 

Baker, 10. C., Aeronautics 

Baker, IT. I)., Physics 

Barber, W. .1., Mach. Design; Heat Power 

Barnard, N. 11., Industrial; Mfg. Proc. 

Bniimeister, T., Heat Power; Pr. Pis. 

Baylor, .T. 10.. Mfg. Proc., JT-P. 

Beekwith, T. G. 

Begemau, M. Ij., Mach. Des.; Mfg. Proc. 

Bel tier, S. It. Heat Power 

Bell. N. It., Electrical 

Benson. Tj. R.. .Mfg. Proc.; Met. 

Berger, F. A.. Machine Des. 

Berry, C. II., Heat Power; Power Plants 
Berryman, L. G., Mineral Tech. 

Be.st, II. W. 

Bilim.ver. ('. T)., Machine Design; Indus. 
Binder, R. C.. Mcch. d Mat. 

Hirkiiess, II. A. 

Biseliof. G. .1., Metallurgy 
Black. P. H., Mech. d Mat. 

Bluckbiirn, II. W., Heat Power 
Blni.sdell, A. II., Aeronautics 
Bliimboi'g, L., Machine Design; General 
Boek, A. 10., Power 
Bognrd. B. T 

Itolis, 11. A., Mach. Design; Mcch. d Mat. 
Boston, O. W., Mfg. Processes 
Bowman. II. T., 7/eat Pr.; Mcch. d Mat. 
Itoyan, 10. A. 

Boynton. J. E , Machine Design. I/eat Pr. 
Brady, W. TI., Design; Surveying 
Bragg, P. C., Drawing 
Brainard, B. B., Heat Power; Min. Tech. 

It reek en ridge, R. W., Mfg. Proc.; Shop 
Briekler, A. J., Meek, d Mat. 

Brown, A. 1., Heal, Refrigeration 

Brown, R. E., Mathematics 

Brown, It. V.. Heat Power 

Brown, T. C., Drawing 

Mueher, P., Heat Power; Power Plants 

Biieklngbam, E., Mach. Des.; Mfg. Proc. 

Biidenholzer, R. A., Heat Power 

Biierer, W., Heat Power 

Burr, A. IT., Mech. d Mat. 

Butler, H. W., Mechanics and Materials 
Butler, N. R. 

Butterfleld, T. R. 
mihoon, F. N., Heat Power 
Canieron, Hugh 8.. Heat Power 
Campbell, J. M., Heat Power 
Campbell, W. B.. Mech. d Mat. 

Candee, F, W., Heat Power 
Carmichael, Colin, Machine Design 
Carpenter, B. L. 

Carvin, P. D., Heat Power; Refrigeration 
Casberg. C. H., Mfg. Proeessea 
Case, A. A., Shop 

Gather, H. M., Heat Power; Power Pis. 
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Caywood, T. G., Maoh. De».; Mfg. Proa. 
Cejka, J. B., Eng. Draw.; Mech. A Mat. 
Cbamberlain, J. B., MSg- Proa. 

Chapman, It. G., Mech. d Mat. 

Chase, C. H., Maeh. Dee.; Power P. 
Cherry, F. H., Mechaniee; Eng. Drawing 
Christie, A. G., Power Plante; General 
Church, A. H., Machine Dee. 

Church. E. F., Aeronautloe; Metallurgy 
Clark, D. S., Mfg. Proc.; Met. 

Clark, It. E., Heat Power 

CleKhorii, M. P., Heat Power; Power Pla 

Clower, J. I., Atachine Deeign 

Colbert, T. P.. Machine Design 

Cole, R. W., Drawing 

Colinrd, A. A., Mechanics 

Coofsnn, C. H., Heat Power 

Cooiiradt, A. C.. Aeronautics 

Cooper, L. B., Mech. rf Mat. 

Cope, R. L., Industrial 
Cope, W. J., Heat Power 
Covan, J. P., Mfg. Prooeeeee 
Cowle, Alexander, Machine Design 
Crawford, C. W., Indus.; Mech. d Mat. 
Crofoot. O. E., Heat Power; Refrig. 
Croft, H. O.. Heat Power; Economics 
Cromer, O. C., Heat Power 
Crowder, B. A.. Mfg. Processes 
Dale, R. B., Math. 

Daiieherty, R. D., Hydraulics 
Unvls, .7. n.. Mechanics 
Davis, Tj. E., Industrial 
Davis, S. S.. Heat Power 
Dawson, B. F.. Air Conditioning 
DeGarmo. B. P., Heat Pr.; Indus. 

Depler, II. IS.. Heat Power; Power Plants 
Dent. J. A.. Heat Power; Power Plants 
Devine, .Ta.s. J.. Heat Power 
Devor, B. L., Mach. Des.; Mfg. Proc. 
Dlafcoir. A. .1., Aeronautics 
Domonoske. A. B. 


Donovan, B. T., Heat Power; Power Pis. 
Doolittle, .7. S., Heat Power; Refrig. 
DouRhtle. V. Tj., Machine Design; Aeron 
Dowell, Dawson 
Downs, J. B. T. 

Dows, 11. W., Mfg. Processes; Shop 
Dray, U. C. 

Duncan, S. F.. Mach. Des.; Heat Power 
Dunkln, W. V. 

Dunlap, A. L., Mechanics and Materials 
DiiPrlest. .7. R., Mach, Des.; Heat Poww 
Durand, W. F. 

Duslnberre, G. M., Heat Power 
Eames, .7 ,7.. Heat Power 
Baston, W. II. 

Baton, P. B., Mach. Des.; Heat Power 
Bbaiijith, N. C.. Heat Power 
Bckerman, B. IT., Drawing 
Bckhardt, C. .7 , Heat Power; Ref rig 
Edstrom. A. E. 

Bdwarda. VV. W., Aeronautics 
Eidlsnid, F. R.. Heat Power; Refrig. 
Egrj, C. R., Machine Design 
Ellenwond. F. O., Heat Power; Refrig. 
Elliott. B. G.. Heat Power; Power Plants 
Ellis, W. T., Heat Power; Power Plants 
Emerson, W. D., Heat Power; Power Pis. 
Endsley, U. B. 

Ermenc, J. J., Heat Power 
Estep, T. G., Heat Power 
Espy, W. N., Thermo, 

Evans, F. R. 

Bverelt, II. A., Heat Power 

Eyre, T. T., Heat Power; Refrigeration 

Fabel, D. C., Mech. d Mat, 

Fahnestock, M. K., Refrigeration 
Faires, V. M., Mach. Des.; Heat Power 
Fairfield, J. G.. Heat Power; Maeh. Des. 
Falls, B. K., Fluid Mechanics 


Fellows, ,7. R., Heat Power; Civil 
Fernald, E. M., Heat Power 
Fernow, B. B., Heat Power; Refrig. 
Ferrettl, A. J., Heat Power; Refrig. 
Fessenden, E. A., Refrigeration 
Files, C. W. 0 

Finlaysi>n, F. R., Aeronautics 
Finnegan, J. B., Fire Protection 
Fisher, D. A., Heat Power 
Fitch, W. C., Economics 
Flanigan, A. E., Mineral Tech. 

Fleming, D. W. 

Fllnner, A. O., Heat Power; Power Pis 

Folsom, R. G., Hydraiilirs 

Ford, A. D., Aeronautics 

Fornes, G. O., Machine design 

Forstall, W., Industrial 

Foster, C. A. B., Drawing 

Frcberg, C. R., Aeronautics 

Fry, II. P., Drawing 

Fullan, M. T., Maeh. Des.; Eng. Drawing 
Fullerton, IT. P., Mech. d Mat. 

Gall, W. R., Industrial 
Gallalce, J. M., Heat Power; Power Pis. 
Garman, W. D., Power Plants; Mechanics 
Gatconibe, E. K., Machine Design 
Gntiry, E. R. 

Gauss, II. F., Jfachine Design, Retrig. 
Goer, It. Ij., Mfg. Proc. 

Geiger, ,7. W., Heat Power 

George, V. C., Mechanics 

G<‘lehell. E. Tj., Mechanics 

Glannlnl. .M. C., Heat Power 

Gibbs, R. B., Heat Power; Power Plants 

Glesecke, F. E., Heat Power 

Gilbert, W. W.. Aeronautics 

Gilpin, C. A., Heat Power 

GJesdahl, M. R., Machine Design 

Gleason, ,7. G., Aeronautics 

Godeke, II. F., Mfg. Proc.; Heat Power 

Goglla, M. .7., Aeronautics 

Goode, II. P., Eng. Drawing 

Goodman, W. 

Gorman, W. M.. Phop and Mechanic Arts 
Grace. C. T., Design 

Graf, R. H., Mech. d Mat. 

Gray. E. S.. Heat Power 
Gray, If. C., Machine Design 
Gray, M. IS., Mfg. Proc. 

Green, B. M., Machine Des. 

Green, W. A., Heat Power 
Green, W. P.. Heat Power 
Oreenwald, D. U., Industriol 
Greenwood, E. J. A. 

Oreffe, C. D.. Aeronautics 

Greyson, .7. C., Mechanics 

Grlmn. F. S.. Mach. Des.; Eng. Drawing 

Grosser, C. E., Machine Design 

Grosser, W. R. 

Guerdan, G. A.. Mach. Design; Mfg. Proo 
Gullikson, A. C.. Drawing 
Oiimey, G. T. 

Hall, A. R. 

Hall. C. A., Heat Power 
TTall, S. R . Drawing; Shop 
TIalllday. W. R., Machine Design; Eng. 
Ham. C. W.. Machine Design; Mfg. Proc. 
Hamilton. E. II., Heat Power; Shop 
Haney, .7. W.. Heat Power; Power Plants 
Hanson, K. P., Heat Power 
Ilardgrave, .7. C., Mfg. Processes; Shop 
Harrington. R. L.. Industrial 
Hawkins, G. A.. Physics 
Hawley. K. S., industrial 
Hawn, II. W., Refrig.; Mechanics 
Hay, E. D.. Industrial; Aeronautics 
Hays, F. B. 

Hazen, .7. W., Heat Power: Refrigeration 
Heath, C. O., H-P.; Metallurgy 
Helander, Linn, Heat Power; Power Pis. 
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Horn, L. W. 

Ilenlka, .1. TI., Shop and Mechanic Arte 
Henry, G. P., Dr.; Shop. 

Henry, J. A., Heat Power 
lirtzel, T. B., Eng. Drawing 
Hibbard, S. S., Mcchanice 
Hill, A. M., Heat Power; Refrigeration 
Hinkle, R. T., Machine Deaign 
Hinton, W. A., Heat Power 
Hlxon, C. R., Heat Power 
Hoefer, E. O., Heat Power 
Hofmann, G. A., Heat Power 
HoIdredRe. E. C., Heat Power 
Holland, A. D., Heat Power; Refrig. 
Holmes, A. G. 

Holmes, C. W., Heat Power; MeA:h. A Mfat 
Holmes, W. .1., Heat Power, Mathematics 
Holnwenko, A. R.. Mathematics 
TToltby, P., MJg. Proo. 

Horack, C. \> ., Drawing 

Hoshall, IT. B.. Drawing 

flowanl, I>. E., Machine Design; Shop 

lliickert. J. W., Mach. Dee.; Heat Power 

Hugo, M. S. 

Hun, W. L., Aeronautics 
Hummel, J. G., H-P.; Plants 
H.vland, P. H., Power Plants 
Ivcrsrn, II. W.. Mechanics 
.racklin, II. M. 

■larkKon, ,1. \V.. Mathematics 
.Tnoksoii, W., Mathematics 
.Tneohus. D. S. 

Jakob, Max, Physics 
Jennings. B. II., Heat Power; Refrig. 
Jett, C. C., Mach. Design; Mt*vh. d Mat 
.loerger, C. A., Heat Power; Refrig. 
.lolinsnii, C. G. 

.Johnson, R. H. 

Johnson, W. A., Machine Deign 
Jolce, C. B., Mfg. Proc. 

.lonnsBcii, Finn, Civil 

Jones, J. B., TIcat Power; Refrigeration 
Jones, W. II., Heat Power, Refrigeration 
Judd, H., llgilrauUrs 
Kalelkar, B. D.. Mechanics 
Knuppinen, T. S. 

KnTanntigh, D.. Heat Pr.; Meeh. d Mat. 

Kaynn, C. P.. Heat Power; Refrigeration 

Kaye, J., Heat Power 

Keator. P. W., Mfg. Proo.: Heat Power 

Keeler. II. E.. Heat Power; Electrical 

Keenan, .T. H., Heat Power 

Keith, J. I., Food Eng. 

Kemler, E. W., Petroleum 
Kenerson, W. IT. 

Kent, C. H., Meeh. d Mat. 

Kenyon, V. L., Eng. Drawing 

Kleier, P. J., Heat Power: Power Plants 

King, J, A.. Heat Power, Refrigeration 

King, R. S., Heat Power; Shop 

Kipp, H. L.. Machine Des.j Heat Power 

KIstler, P. N., Mechanics and Materials 

Klein, G. W. 

Knowles, M. O., Heat Power; Physics 
Koenig, L. R., Mach. Design 
Kohler, H. L., Heat Power 
Kolb, R, P., Heat Power; Power Plants 
Kozacka, J. S., Machine Design 
Kroeger, II. R. 

Kuhlen, Frederick, Machine Design 
Kunkel, G. M.. Mach. Des.; Refrigeration 
Kurzwell, A. C., Mechanics 
Kut, W. S., Heat Power 
Kyle, P. E., Meeh. d Mat, 

Labberton, J, M., Heat Power; Refrig. 
Laitala, E., Industrial 
Lambcrtlne, J. A., Refrig, Heat Power 
Langdon, H. H., Heat Power; Power Pis. 
Langllle, H. B.. Mach. Des.; Eng. Draw. 
Larkin, P. V., Industrial 


Larson, C. W. 

Larson, G. L.. Heat Power; Refrigeration 
Larson, R. P., Heat Power; Pet. d Nat. 
Oas 

Lease, L. J., Indus. Coord. 

I^ee, E. S. 

Leet, II. W., Drawing 
f.eonard. C. M.. Heat Power; Power Pis 
Leutwller, O. A., Mechanics 
Leutwller, R. W., Meeh. d Mat. 

Levena, A. S. 

Lewellen, M. T., Heat Power; Shop 
Lewis, A. D., Aeronautics 
Lewis, R. E., Eng. Draw. 

LIchty. L. C.. Heat Power 

lilndahl, E. J., Heat Power 

Lindell, W. F., Electrical 

TJndenmeycr, R. S., Industrial 

Lloyd, H. R., Mach. Des.; Meeh. d Mat 

rinfgren. K. E.. Machine Design 

lioflin, Z. Ij., Mechanics 

London, A. L.*, Chemical 

Ltiearlni, G. B., Heat Power; Refrig. 

Luce, A. W., Mach, Des.; Meeh. d Mat. 

TiUdwiekson, .1. K.. Heat Power 

Liidy, L. V., Heat Power 

Liiebs, A. A., Heat Power; Refrigeration 

Muck, A. J., Heat Power 

Mackey. C. O , Heat Power 

MneNaiighton. B., Mach. Des.; Heat Pr. 

Alallory, W. P. 

Manifold, Q. O., Mach.’ Des.; Power 
Plants 

Marco, S. M., Heat Power 
.Miircoux, IT. A., Industrial 
Marlnnl, R. A. 

Marin, A. 

.Mar(|Uis, F. W., Heat Power; Power Pis 
Martin, B. W., Mathematics 
Martin, C. E., Metallurgy 
Marlin, W. H., Heat Power; Refrig. 
.Mason, il. W., Ilea' Power; Refrigeration 

Matson, R. m'., Mach. Des.; Meeh. d Mat 
Matthes, G. F., Meeh. d Mat. 

May, J. W., Heat Power, Refrigeration 
Mayer, J. K., Heat Power; Meeh. d Mat. 
McAulay, H. J., Power Plants 
McDonald, R. N. 

McJtilosb, \V. ti., .Vac/line Des. 

McIntyre, H. J., Mach. Des.; Heat Power 
McKee, H. L., Drawing 
McKee, W. 8., Machine Ifesign 
McKergow, C. M. 

McLellan, H. J. 

.McMlnu, B. T., Meeh. d Mat. 

.McNear, W. P., Drawing 
Medlln, J. W., Mechanics 
Merrick, C. Al., Mfg. Proo.; Industrial 
Messersmlth, C. w.. Heat Power 
Miles, J. C., Heat Power; P. Plants 
Miller, 11. W., Machine Design 
Miller, L. G.. Heat Power 
Miller, W. n. 

Miller, W. T. 

Mlnarlk, R. G., Mach. Design; Mfg. Proo. 

Ming, P. VV., Eng. Drawing 

MochelfM. G., Mechanics 

Mocn, w. B., Power Plants 

Moffat, G. N., Machine Design 

Mobn, P. E., Heat Power; Power Plants 

Moody, A. M. Q, 

Moody, L. P., Hydr.; Meeh. d Mat. 

Moore, B. R., Drawing 

Moore, M. B., Heat Power; Meoh. d Mat. 

Morse, J. L., Machine Design; Civil 

Morton, R. W., Heat Power; Power Pis 

Moser, K. J., Refrig.; Meeh. d Mat. 

Moynlban, J. B., Materials 

Munro, G. W., Heat Power 
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Murphy, E. F., Heat Power 
Nachman, II. L., Thermodynamics 
Nelson, D. W., Jleat Power; Refrig. 
Nelson, E. W., Arronautica 
Neugebaucr, G. II., Mach. Dea.; Refrig 
Nlckclucn, J. M., Mech. d Mat. 
Nordvnholt, O. F., Ed. Product Eng. 
Norman, C. A., Machine Design 
Nye, E. !•., Jlcal Power 
0861*01110, L. Ij. 

Obert, E. F., Mach. Dea.; H-P. 

O’Leary, A. M., Drawing 
Olsen, L., Mcch. t( Mat. 

Onuf, B. It., Jlcal Power 
Otto, L. L.. Mrrh. d .Mat. 

Owens, R G., Phyaica 

Paddock, It. G., Heat Power; Power Pis. 

Palmer, I). .M.. JUertrical 

Palmer, II. K., Machine Design 

Parker, £!. B., Machine Design 

Parker, N. A., Aeronautics 

Parks, W. II., Aeronautics 

Pattlson, Floyd, Min. Tech., metallurgy 

Payne, W. M., Machine Design 

Pearce, C. E., Machine Design; A cron. 

Pence, W. I>. 

Perkins, D. L., Mfg. Proc.; Heat Power 

Pesman, G. J., Heat Power 

Petrie, G. W., Mathematics 

I’helps, C. W., I/eat Power 

Phllbrlck, II. R., Heat Power 

Plnsky, Jos., Heat Power 

Pitt, R. St. C. 

Planck. I. A.. Drawing 
Polanor. J. L., Heat Power 
Porter, L. M., Machine Design 
Potter, J. H.. Mech. d Mat. 

Potter, P. J., Industrial 
Powers, L. J., Pet. d Nat. Oas 
Prag^iiian, T. II., Machine Design; Indus. 
PrIah, V. D.. Mfg. Processes; Industrial 
Price, L. C., Mach. Design; Heat Power 
Priee, M. L., Mach. Dea.; Mechanics 
Prlester, O. B.. Heat. Refrig. 

Prior, J. A., Mach. Dea.; Mech. d Mat. 
ProKner, F., Machine Design 
Pyler. O. G. 

Quier, K. E., Drawing 

Quinn, B. E., Drawing 

Raber, B. F., Heat Power; Refrigeration 

Itnhin, L F.. Machine Design ; Mfg Proc. 

Rnsehe, W. II. 

Reaser. W. E., Heat Power 

Reed. F, .1., Machine Design; Heat Power 

Reed, .1. C.. Heat Power; f'iril 

Renwlek, D. J.. Eng. Drawing 

Ropsebn, A. II.. Heat Power; Power Pis. 

Rice, R. B., Mechanics and Materials 

Rich, N. IT., Heat Power 

RIehtmnnn. W. M.. Heat Power 

Riddle. K. W., Machine Design; Shop 

Rlebeth, T. J., Drawing 

Rlederer, P. W., Drawing 

Rlsteen, H. W., Heat Power; Refrig 

Roberts, P. P . Heat Power 

Roberts, E. G.. Mfg. Proc., Power PI. 

Robertson. B. ,1.. Heat Power; Aeron. 

Robinson, O. L . Fire Protection 

Robinson, Walter 

Rodes, H. P., Drawing 

Roemmele, II. F.. Heat Power; Pr. Pis. 

Roesch, D., Automotive 

Rofcers, P. S., Machine Design 

Rohrbaeh, G. E., Heat Power 

Roop, P. S., Heat Power; Power Plants 

Roudebusb, It. B., Industrial 

Royer, W. C., Drawing 

RubenkoenlK, Harry, Meeh. d Mat. 

Russell, D. M., Heat Power 
Ruten, W. H., Shop 


Ryan, D. G., Industrial 
Ryan, J. J., Machine Design 
Raper, E. H., Mfg. Proc. 

Sabag, L. M., Mach. Des.; Heat Power 
Salma, E. A., Mech. d Mat. 

Sanders, T. K. _ 

Schneider, T. A. 

Schock, E. I., Mach. Des.; Architecture 
Schuck, It. F.. Machine Design 
Schulte, W. E. 

Schwartz, F. L., Heat Pr.; Mech. d Mat 
Scofield, J. 11.. Aeronautics 
Seegrlst, W. II., Heat Power 
Seeley. Ij. K. 

Setchell, J. E , Industrial 
Severns, W. II., Heat Power 
.Seward, H. L., Heat Power 
Shaffer, It. E. 

Shallenbcrger. W. 11., Heat Power 
Shapiro, A. H., Chemical 
Shenk, D. II., Heat Power; Refruieration 
Sherwood, N. P., Heat, Power PI. 
Sherwood, It S. 

Shoop, C. F., Heat Power; Power Plants 
Short, B. E.. Heat Power 
Shumaker, C. II.. Heat Power 
Sllha, II. W., S/iqp; Mach. Dea. 

Simmons, C. M., Heat Power 

Simon, G. H., Heat Power; Power Plants 

Sims, E. M., Heat Power; Power Plants 

Skoglund, V. J.. Heat Power 

Slaymaker, P K.. Machine Design 

Sloan, W. A., Heat Power; Poior.r Plants 

Sloane, Alviii, Mach. Des.; Mech. d Mat. 

Slims, A. H., Industrial; Shop 

Smith, B, B., Heat Power; Mech. cf Mat. 

Smith, R. A , Mfg. Proc.; Heat Power 

Smith, R. K., Eng. Drawing 

Soderberg, C. It., Mechanics 

Solberg, il. L., Heat Power; Power Pis 

Sorensen, II. A., Heat Power 

Sorenson. A. E.. Clril. hydraulics 

Spotts, M. F., Merhanies 

Spurlock, B. II., Heal Potcer 

Stanley, C. M., Textile 

Staples, A. J.. Heat Power; Min. Tech 

Starr, C.. Shop 

Stearns, F. A., Heat Power 

Steele, A. L. 

Stefnnl. Luis, Mach. Des.; Heat Power 

Stetkewloz, J. D.. Metallurgy 

Stetson, O. A.. Mech. d Mat.; Economics 

Stevens, 11. E., Machine Design; Indus. 

Stevens, W. J.. Mach Des. ; Mfg. Proc. 

.Stlenlng, F. II., Mach. Des.; Refrig. 

Stinson, K. W., Heat Power 

Rtoever, H. .1., Heat Power 

Stolworthy. E. II.. Aeron.: Eng. Drawing 

Strnte, .1. T.. Heat Power; Refrigeration 

Stuart, H. F., Heat Power 

Stuart, M. r.. Heat Power; P. Plants 

Siilllvon, F. .1. Marh. Des.; Eng. Draw. 

Summers, K. E., Power Plants 

Svenson. C. L., Heat Power; Refrig. 

Swelgert, R. L., Heat Power 

Swett, O. W,, Maeh. Des.; Mech. d Mat. 

.Swift, R. E., Metallurgy 

Swineford, C. R., Mach. Des.; Eng. Draw. 

Taft, T. II., Heat Power; Power Plants 

Talt, R. S., Machine Design 

Teal, E. A., Industrial 

Terrell, W. P. 

Thatcher, C. G., Heat Pr.; Mech. d Mat. 
Thelss, B. B., Industrial 
Thom, G. B., Heat Power; Refrigeration 
Thomas, P. II., Mfg. Processes; Indus. 
Thompson, .1. G. H., Mach. Dea.; Mfg. 
Proe. 

Thompson, L. P., Mathematics 
Thornburg, M. L., Heatt Power; Refrig. 
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Tracy, S. J., jIfacA. Den.; Heat Power 
Trent. C. E., Machine Deeign 
Trigger. K. .1., Mfg. Proc.; Heat Power 
Trlpii, WllHon, Heat Power 
Trotter, R. A., JlfacAlne Deetgn 
Truettner, W. I., Aeronautics 
Trummel, J. AI., Machine Design 
Trumpler, I’. It.. H-P.; Power Plants 
Tucker, .T. M., H-P.; Re frig. 

Tucker, It. R., II P ; Power Plants 
Tiithin, A. P. 

Tutt, C. Li., Mach. Des., Mfg. Proe. 

Tuve, G. li.. Heat Power 

Tyrrell, C. C.. Mechanics and Materials 

Ulcher. .T. .T., Heat Power 

Ilpdegrove, II. T.. Mfg. Proe..; Industrial 

Upp. C. It.. Heat Power: Power Plants 

Van Drle.st, IS. It., Civil 

Van Dyke, J. R.. Drawing 

Venn, R. E., Drawing 

Vldoslc, .T. P. 

Vincent, E. T., Heat Power 

AV..isat, 1*. L., Physics 

Vlttucel, It. V., Heat Power; Rejrig 

Vopnt, W. A., Heat Power; Power Plants 

Voae, P. II., Heat Power; Power Plants 

Walter. II. E.. Heat Power 

Warren, A. .T., Aeronautics 

Wnlerfull, II. W., Mach. Des.; Power PI. 

WalerH, B O., .Mach. Des.; .Mrch. ,t .Mat. 

WatPon, II. 1)., Heat Power 

Weber, A. It . Heat Power 

Webster, P. N., Power Plant 

Welbel, E. B., .Mechanics 

Welland, W. P., Pet. Nat. Gas 

Welsbainpel, .1. A., Mcch. <£ Mat. 

Weiss, 11. A., Ind. lung.; Machine Design 

Weiss, J. It., Power Plants 

Welch, 11. E., Practical Science 

Wetzel, I. T., IHectrical 

Wilbur, It. S., Heat Power 

Wilcox, C. C., Power plan! 

Williams, AI.‘ O . Aeronautical 
Williams, G. K., Aeronautical 
Willis, I*. A., General; Industrial 
Wilson, II. A., Machine Design 
Wilson, L. A., Heat Power; Refrigeration 
Wlngren, It. M., Mach Des.; Mtch. A Mat 
Winston, S. E , Mach. Des.; Heat Power 
Wlscliiiieyer, Carl, Heat Power; Rejrig 
Wohlenberg, W. J. 

Woods, B. AI., Industrial 
Wright, II. Al., Heat Power 
Yaviteh, J. 

Young, A. P., Mech. £ Mat. 

Young, C. II., Machine Design; Indus. 
Young, E. G., Mach. Des. 

Young, V. W., Aeronautics 
Younger, J. E., Aeronautics 
Zarobsky. I. F., Mach. Des.; Eng. Draw. 
Zbell, S. P., General; Drava. 

Zeller, J. W. 

MEOHANICH AND MATERIALS 

Adams, R. G. 

Aubert, Bro. .T., Civil 
Avey, II. T. 

Backer, G. 11.. Ae.rnnaalics 
Beal, R. W., Mechanlcal, heat power 
Bechtold, C. W. 

Berryman, L. G., Metallurgy 
Bliss, Z. It., Economics; Machine Design 
BoomsIlter, G. P., Mechanical; Civil 
Boyd, J. E. 

Breneman, J. W., Civil Eng. 

Brown, P. L. 

Bullard, J. A., Mathematics 
Cade, C. M., Civil, surveying 
Carey, R. H., Civil, structural 


CasscI, E. B.r Drawing 

Gather, C. II., Mechanical; Mach. Design 

Chamberlin. S. J., Civil; Eng. Drawing 

Chambers, S. D., CivO 

Clark, E. C.. Structural 

Clark, L. W., Btrtto. 

Colbert, J. I*., Civil, structural 
Collins. W. L., Civil, structural 
Conley, W. J., Civil 

Conner, N. W., Mechanical; Arro?iautics 

Cornell, W. R., Meohanieal 

Cox, W. J., Civil 

Ciitshall, C. S., Chemical 

Dalilene, Oscar, Mathematics 

Davis, A. W. 

De Baufre, W. L.. Mech.; Eng. Drawing 
Dietz, A. G. II., Bldg. Eng. 

Dodge, R. A., Hydraulics 

Doerr, L. O., Mechanical, machine design 

Dohrenwend, C. O., Ciril; Mathematics 

Dolan, T. J., Civil; Mechanical 

Doll, A. W., Physics 

Donnell, L. II., Aeronautics 

Dougherty, .T. W. 

Downing, D. G., Engineering Drawing 

Dratlln, .1. O.. Ciril; Sanitary 

Dudley, W. AI., Mechanical, Mach, design 

Duff, C. AI.. Civil 

Bherhart, II. D., Ciril 

Kflgar, It. P . Civil; Drawing 

Ensign, N. E., Mathematics 

10rik.seii, B. L., Civil; Aeronautics 

Ernst, G. C.. Ciril. structural 

Evans, T. fl.. Civil, structural 

Everett, P. L., Machine Design 

Pnlrman. Seibert, Aeronautics 

Findley, W. N. 

Flanders, It. L., i'ivil 
Folk, S. B., Civil, hydraulics 
Frlgon, It. A., Mechanical 
Frocht, AI. AI., Machine Des.; Math. 
Fuller. C. E. 

Gilkey, II. J., Civil 

(lirvin, II. F., JI/ecAanlcal; Industrial 
Goodlcr, J. N., Mathematics 
Grlllls, L. 

Grone. E. A., Drawing 

Iladdox, Ij. C., Physics 

llagerty, W. W., Machine Design 

Harris, C. O., Structural 

Ilartciiberg, 11. S-, Math; Aeronautics 

Hawkins, R. D., General 

Ilerrlek, C. A., Mechanical; Mathematics 

Herrick. T. J., Mechanical 

Higdon, R. A., Mathematics 

Higgins, P. R., Aeronautics 

Hill. F. M., Drawing 

Holme, J. M., Mathematics 

Howe, J. W., Hydraulics 

Howell, E. V., Mathematics 

Hudson, It. C., Drawing 

Hundley, It. E., Mathematics 

•Tackson, J. W., Mechanical 

.lames. It. V., General 

Jensen, A., Arch. Eng. 

.Tnhnson, A. Al. 

Jones, It. W., Mathematics 

King, H. J., Mechanical 

Kingman, B. D., English 

Koenltzer, L. II., Civil, hydraulics 

Kommera, J. B., Mechanical; Mach. Des. 

Lansfnrd, W. AI.. Civil, hydraulics 

Laurson, P. G., Civil, structural 

Lee, G. II., Mathematics 

Llghtbiim. F. E., Highway 

Lissner, 11. R., Aeronautics 

Loweke, G. P. 

AlaoCiiliougfa, G. H., Mechanical 
Mangold, J. 9. 

Man sky, C. B., Mathematics 
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>Beph, 

Maurer, E. K. 

MuTroHc, II. E.. Mechanical 
McLean, W. Q., MathemaUcH 
Melga. H. II. 

Miller, F. E., Mathematiaa 
Miller, P. F. 

Moore, IT. F., Mechanical; Metaliurffy 
Morkovin, D., Mechanical 
Murphy, Glenn, Civil, atruclural 
Myklentad, N. O., Mechanical 
Newman, .M. K., Phi/aiea 
Obermnn, 1,. 1,. 

Ockorbliul. A. M., Civil 
Ohlscn, E 11., SIrurtvrnI 
Olsen, G. A., ,1/cch. rf Mat. 
Ormondroyd, J. 

Oil, P. W . Clril, hffdraulicH 
Paul, C. E., General Png. 

Peck, .1. S., Structural; Paycholngy 
Perkins, II. C., ilechanie.al; ahop 
Peterson, A. C., Sanitary 
Peterson, F. Cl. E, Civil 
Plettn, I>. II. 

Pohl, P. V. 

I'oorman, A. P., Civil, structural 
Powell, it. W.. Civil, hydraulics 
Preston, 11. K., Civil 
Prlcster, G C., Mathematics 
Puckett, II. P., Mechanical 
Rackway, J. S., firawing 
Reardon, L. J. 

Richmond, R. F., Dratcing 

Roark, R. J., .ieronauttca; C. S. 

Robert, J. II., Civil, hydraulics 

Sanders, W. B., Chemical 

Sayre, M. P.. Mechanical 

Scholer, C. II., Civil, strue.lural 

Sehoonorer, R. II.. Structural; Math 

Schrader, 11. . 1 ., Mechanical 

Seely, P. B., Alech.; Civil, hydraulics 

Slnser, P J,., Mech.; ling. Drtnrhig 

Smith, P. H., Drawing 

Smith, G. W., Civil 

Smllh, .1. O., Mathematics 

Staley, II. It.. Civil 

Stephen, E. R.. Mechanieal. mach. des. 
Stiles, \V. B., Fllectrical, illumination 
Stitz, E. O , Chemical 
Slariii, R. G., Civil 
Tarpley, C. E., Mineral Tech 
Taskin, II. K., Heat Power 
Taylor, D. C., Civil; Foreign Lung 
Thomas, Evan, Mathematics 
Tliroon. .1. F., Civil 
Tlmnslienko, S. P. 

Topping, A. N., Civil 
Trathen, R. H. 

Tiieker, I,eRov, Civil; Geology 
Vennard. ,1. K., Hydraulics 
Vlerek, R. K , Meehaniral 
Wade, F. II . HydranUes 
Ward, Sam., Civil 
Wendt, K. F. Civil 
Whetstone, G. A., Mat-hematics 
Williams, G. K.. Electrient 
Williams, R. E.. Metallurgy 
Williams, W. B., Hydraulics 
Wiseman. E R., Ciril 
Wlthey. M O.. Clril 
Wood. E. FI. 

Worrell, D. T., Poioer 
Yoiinft, liana 

MlNERAl. TECHNOI.OOV 

Barker, G. J., Chem. Eng. 

Berry, O. M., Metallurgy; Shop 
Black, U. M., Mining 
Bolotsky, Max, Metallvrov 
Bottomicy, J. A., Civil 


Brick, B. M., Metalluvgg 
Brown, R. L. 

Bucky, P. B., Mining 
Butts, Allison, Metallurgy 
(Carpenter, A IT. ifetnlluroy; Geology 
Clayton, C. Y., Mctallurgym 
Cloud, W. F., i'et. <£ A at. Gas 
Cockrell, W. L.. Metallurgy; Chenleal 
CofDnberry, A. S., Metallurgy 
Cothern, L. I. 

Cover, (}. M., Metallurgy 

Craft, B. C.. Pet. d Nat. Gas; Geology 

Clinnlnirham, ,1. B.. Mining; Metnllingy 

Daniels, Joseph, Mining: Metallurgy 

Demorest, D. J., Chemical 

Doan, G. E., Metallurgy 

Dodire, J. F., Petroleum and Natural Gas 

Dowdell, U. Ij., Metallurgy 

Drier, R. W., Metallurgy ; Physies 

Eckfeldt, Howard, Mining; Min. Dressing 

Eddy, C. T., Metallurgy 

Flltercr, G. R., Metallurgy 

Forrester, J. I)., Mining 

Frye, J. II., Metallurgy 

Galliifcher, R. Q\. Afining 

Gnudin, A. M., Mineral Dressing 

GouitaleK, O., Mtddllurgy 

Good, A. C., Metallurgy 

Goodale. S. L., Metallurgy 

Ctrawe, O 11., Geology 

Greavcs-lN'alker, A. F., Ceramics 

Grider, R. L., Mining; Eng. Drawing 

Grosvenor, A. W., Metallurgy 

CludebskI, II. C., Metallurgy 

Hagu, L. J., Chemical 

Hess, W. F., Met.; Physics; Klee. E. 

IIolTman, P. O. 

Horn, C. R., Pet. d Nat. Gas 
Jacobs, R. K. 

.loscph, T. Ij., Metallurgy 
Kchl. G. L., Metallurgy 
Kriiiiilauf, li. E., Mining ’ 

Euzan, B. J., Meiallurgy 

Eewls, J. F., Mining; Pet. d .\’al. Gas 

Ecwls, R. S., Alining; Mineral Dressing 

Ijissner, II. K., .irronautics 

Locke, C. E., Mining; Mineral Dressing 

.Macintosh, A. N. 

.Mackay, Scott, Metallurgy 

Mahln, O. E., Metallurgy 

Maudertleld, N. 11., Metallurgy; Chemieal 

-Maihcwson, C. H., Metallurgy 

.Mnlliicsen, J. T., Geography 

Mauffette, P., Mining, Geology 

.McCauley, R. B., Metallurgy 

Miller, E. C., Metallurgy; Min. Dress 

Mllli(fan, W. E., Aletallurgy; C/teinisIry 

Nelson, W. Ij., Pet. d Nat. Gas 

Newcombe, J. A., Metallurgy 

Noble, G. W., l.coHoinies 

Nold, 11. E., Mining 

Ockerhlad, A. M., Surveying 

Parker, W. H.. Mining; Pel. d Nat Go 

Parks, .1. M., Metallurgy 

Peretti, E. A. ,1., Aletallurgg 

Phillips, Arthur, Metallurgy 

Plank, W. B., Mining; Metallurgy 

Power, IL II., Pet. d Nat. Gas; Chemical 

Qiienea^ B. R., Metallurgy 

Qiiler, K. B., Heat Power. Power Plants 

Raudebangb, R. J., Metallurgy 

Read, T. T., Mining 

Rosa, F. W., Mathematios 

Schneidewind, R., Metallurgy 

Schramm, B. P., Gas & Geology 

Schulte. W. C., Metallurgy; Mechanieal 

Schuhmann, R. 

SerTlB8.'P. LeV.. Geology 
Shaffer, R. B., Metallurgy 
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Shcruian, G. W., Metallurgy 
Sherrill, R. E., Oaa <£ Geology 
Snelf^rovc, A. K., Mining <£ Geology 
Spludler, W. A., Metal Proc. 

StephenRon, E. A., Pet. and .Val. Gaa 

Stewart, J. W., Mining 

Stralcy, H. W., Oeophyalca 

Stuckey, J. L., Geology 

Swift, K. E., Metallurgy 

TaKgart, A. F., Min. f>reaalng; Chemical 

Tiilitiiieo, S. n , JItning; Geology 

llnderlilll, .Iiiiiiuh, Mining; General 

Upthocrove, C., Metallurgy 

Uren, L. C., Petroleum 

Vance, Harold, Pet. and Natural Gaa 

Van Note, W. G., Ueramlca 

Sherman, G. \V., Metallurgy 

Wagner, H. A., Mining; Metallurgy 

Walker, II. L., Metallurgy 

VVeyaser, J. L. G., Metallurgy 

White, JI. V., Metallurgy - 

WIlkliiBoii, M. W., Metallurgy 

Wltnier, L. F., Metallurgy 

Wyant, U. A., Metallurgy 

NAVAL AKClIlTECTUICK 

Adiinia, II. C. 

Baler, L. A., Marine Eng. 

Curran, T. .M., Mechanical 
Keith, H. II. W., Jtlarhie J'.ng 
O'Connor, G. II., Mechanical 

riiYSics 

Abbllt, W. 11.. Metallurgy 
Albright, .1. G., tiurveylno 
Albright, 1*. S. 

Applegate, C. E., Eleeiricul 
BankH, C. W.. Vinl; Mecti. d Mai 
Barthel, C. E.. P‘'raonnvl 
Bartlett, G W. 

Bennett, C. K Sfathematira 
BcHHcy, VV. II., Geticral Eng. 

Itlllhartz, W. II., Elcclrical 
BIrge, R. T. 

BIhIiop, F. L. 

Bliss, 11. II., Gen. Eng. 

Brewlngton, O. P., Malhematica 
Brown, F. L., Malhematica 
Burg, W. V., Chemical 
CarllKle, D. F., Communicationa 
Chase, C. T. 

Childs, 11. U. 

Clouse, J. II.. Mechanical; Meeh d Mat 
Cnlllus. G. B.. Electrical 
(Jolvcrt, W. W., iilathematlca 
Coolldge, .1. A., Malhematica 
Copeland, P. L. 

Driscoll, W G., Mathematics 
Duncan, David ('.. Mathematics 
Duiicnu, Donald S.. .Mathematics 
Durbin, P. M. 

Entwlsle, P. N . Psychology 
Fralm. P B.. Geology 
Fry, II. M., Electrical; Mathematics 
Gager. F. M.. Electrical; General 
Oranthain, G. E. 

Guthrie, A. N. 

Gwlnn, I. ,T., Engineering Drawing 
Hall, V. B.. Eng. Drawing; Mechanical 
Halsey, ITiigli 

Hammond, T. M., Mathematioa 
Hawkes, J. B. 

Haaell, W., Electrical 
liaseltine, L. A., Mechanical 
Iledenbcrg, N. A., Aeronautics 
Hell, L. Ri., General 
Heller, R., Mathematics 
Henderson, R. B. 


Herreman, H. M., Electrical 
Hertel, K. L., Mathematioa 
Ilett, J. II., MathematUsa 
Ililberr 3 ’, Norman 
Bottle, W. M., Electrical 
Howes, H. L., General 
Ilowey, J. H. 

Ingersoll, L. R., Heat Power 
Jackson, K. B., Surveying 
Johnson, C. F., Malhematica 
Johnson, 1j. V. 

Jones, Ii. W., Electrical, communicaiion 
Jones, AI. W., Civil 
Keni'ick. G. W., Electrical, eommun. 
Kirkpatrick, E. L., Itadlo Deaign 
Kovarlk, A. F., Mathematioa 
Lambe, E. P., Electrical, power 
liancasler, F. W, Chemistry; Math. 
Lark-TIorovitz, K. 

Longnere, W. A., Mechanics 
MacDonnell, R. B., Mechanics 
Mallory. F. 

Meares, J. S. 

Merritt, H. W., Mechanics and Materials 
Miller, E. P. 

Mills. P. J., Acoustics 
Moore, K. II. 

Muckenhoiipt, C. F.. Electrical; Math. 
Mullen, C."F. 

Myers, F. E. 

Nielsen, P. E. 

Partlo, P. L., Mathematics 
Patterson, R. A. 

Pheley, D. B., Civil, surveyina 
Pletenpol, W B., Mathematics 
Pomeroy, Q. A. 

Porter, R. A. 

Potter, J. G.. General Enginering 
Prosser, E. T. 

Pugh, E. .M.. Electrical 
Rn veiiscroft, II. A 

Richardson, D. K., Communications 
Robert, R. A., Malhematica 
Rosseiot, G. A., Communication 
Sngen, O. O., Mathematics 
St. Peter, W. N. 

Sartnln, C. C., Electrical 
Seitz, F . Chemistry 
Sermon, T. C.. Meeh attics 
Silver, <>■ W., .Mathematics 
Slack'. E. P.. Electrical 
Slack. F. O 

Smith, E. G., Mechanical 
Soltau, 1). Ij., Ciril 
Splniie^', L. B., Electrical 
Stempel, W. M., Optica 
Stewart, O W 
Sturgis. Tl. W. 

Swniin, V. F., Mathematics 
Thompson. J. S. 

Varteresslan, K. A., Chemiral 
Warfield, C. N., Aeronautics 
Wasson, H. P., Mathematics 
Webster. J. C.. Mechaniral ; General 
Whitaker. M. D. 

Woodbury, C. V., Aeronautirs 
Woodrow. J. W., Mathematics 
Woods, F. P. 

PSTCIIOLOOY 

Boder, D. P., fnduatrial Eng. 

Carter, C. C 
Hanson. A. B., Ind. Ed. 

Hicks, W. N.. Ethics d Religion 
Johnson, A. P., Personnel d Indus. Xel. 
Kopas, J. S., Electrical, communication 
Magoun, F. A. 

O'Connor, Johnson 
Palmerton, L. R. 

Porter. J. M., Meaa. Outdance 
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Schftefcr, V. G. 

Swartz, B. K., Economica 

SANITARY RNOINKERINO 

Babbitt, n. E., Chemialry; Civil 
Boyce, Earn eat. Civil 
Brown, E. S., Civil, aurveying 
Check, F. J., Ilydraulica 
Dunatan, G. H., Ilyilraulira 
EllaHBou, It., Jlydraulica 
Fair, O. M. 

Gard, C. Al., Ilydraulica 
Gotaas, II. B., Civil, hydraulics 
Haney, P. I>., Chemical 
Illntnan, J. J., i'hemical; Chemistry 
Howland, W. K., Civil, hydraulics 
Hyde, C. G., Civil 
Jonea, D. K., Ilydraulica 
Kllcawley, E. J., Soil Mcch. 

Miles, H. J., Civil, hydraulics 
Nichols, M. S., Chemistry 
O’Donnel, Raymond, Civil, hydraulics 
Payrow, H. G., Civil, hydraulics 
Perry, Lynn, Civil, surveying 
Pettia. C. It., irotrr Suyply 
Kohileh, G. A., Hydraulics 
Scott, J. E., Shop 
Sellner, E. P., Construction 
Stanley, W. K., civil, hydraulics 
Stapley, E. R., ('ivil, hydraulics 
Steel, E. W., Civil 
Stiemke, It. 13 . Hydraulics 
Suttlc, It. H., Civil, hydraulics 


Vnndcr yclde, T. L., Civil, aurveyitfg 
Walker, C. L., Civil 
Wiitennnn, 13. L.. Civil 
Wulrimn, Abel, Hydraulics 

SHOP AND MECIIAl^IC ARTS 

Bcattj;, II. R., General; Industrial 
Benp<lict, Otla, Afechanical, mach. design 
Bigelow, R. G.. ladustvinl 
BJerg, II. O., Hrawing 
Bradley, F. It. 

Briekler, A. J. 

Burley, J. W., Alcvhanirul 
Carlson, W. \V., Alrclminvat 
('aIT F. ,I 

Helonk, \V. N , Ufg. I'roc. 

Hoy, 11 II., Atvchaiiical 
Hunt, Do Wilt, Safely 
J«ihnaon, C. G., Metallurgy 
.lonea, C. B., Forging, heat Irealing 
Kepler. F. It. 

Idiidlcy, It. W, 

.N'eshitt, It. 13 . Mechanical 
O’Rourke. F. .1. 

I’ortoll:i, iM .M 
Ulx, C. N., Mechanical 

Itowlniicl, AI. it., M vrhiinivdl ; Hug. Drav . 
Soderst roiii. 13. I). 

Starr, C .1., Mechanical, infg. processes 

Tonkin, ,1. C’., Media nival, m/g. processes 

Tniehlood, It. B., Mrehanieal 

Welch, 11. 13., Drawing 

Wendt, R. E., General 

Wlttig, P. E.. Heat Power 
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Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

June 

■J u'ly 

Sept. 

June 

July 

July 

.lime 

June 

June 

June 

June, 

June, 

Marcli, 

July 

\faTPli, 

Marcli, 

March, 

April, 

April, 

March, 

March, 

June, 

May, 

Nov., 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

.Tan. 

Jan. 

Feb., 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


TOTAL MEMBERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

INDIVIDUAL 


20, 1894. 156 

2, 1895. 184 

20, 1896. 200 (about) 

16, 1897. 203 

18, 1898. 226 

17, 1899. 238 

2, 1900. 249 

29, 1901. 261 

27, 1902. 253 

1, 1903. 271 

1, 1904. 325 

28, 1905. 379 

2, 1906. 400 

1, 1907. 415 

27, 190S. 075 

24, 1909. 759 

23, 1910. 848 

27, 1911.1.071 

1912 .1,102 

1913 .1,158 

1914 .1,:L39 

1, 1915. 1.452 

inif>.1,504 

1917 . 1,505 

1918 .1,506 

1920.1,511 

1922 .1,589 

1923 .1,694 

1926 .1,988 

1927 .1,995 

1928 .2,025 

1929 .2.169 

1, 1930.2,192 

.30, 1931.2,274 

8, 1932.2,227 

27, 1934.2,271 

1, 1935.2,453 

1, 1937.2,490 

10, 1938.2,901 

1939 .2,929 

1940 .3,086 

1941 .3,220 

1942 .3,269 

1943 .3,426 

1944 .'),855 

1945 .3,787 


Individual IMembers . 3,787 

Institutional Members . 161 


Total Membership 


3,948 
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MliV:TIN<!S Ol*' TIIK S. I«. K. E. 


MEETINGS OF THE S. P. E. E. 

1893, July SO-Aug. 5.Ohicngo, 111.* I. O. Baker, Unl7. of Ill. 


(Chairman, Section B.) 

1804, Aug. 20-31.Brooklyn Polytechnic In- DeVolaon Wood, Stevena 

alltiitc, Brooklyn, X. Y. Inat. of Technology. 

1805. Sopt. 2—4.SprIngfleUI, Maas. G. F. Swain, MasBachu- 

BcttB Inst, of Technol¬ 
ogy. 

180(1, Aiig. 20-22.BiifTiilo, N. Y. MnnsOeld Mcrrlmnn, liC- 

hlgh ilnlT. 

1807, Aug. 10-18.ITnlvernity of Toronto, II. T. Eddy, Univ. of Minn. 

Toronto, Ontiirlo. 

1898, Aug. 18-20.Boston, Mass. J, B. Johnson, Wash. 

Univ., Missouri. 

1809, Aug. 17—19.The Ohio State University, T. C. Mendenhall, Wor- 

Cnluinbus, O. coster Polytechnic Inst. 

1900, July 2-3.Colunilila University, New I. O, Baker, Unlv. of Ill. 

York City. 


Knns. 

1902, June 27—28.I’Ktshiirgh, Pa. Robert Fletcher, Dart¬ 

mouth College. 

1003, July 1-3.Xiagnra Falls, N. Y. C. M. Woodward, Wash 

Unlv., St. Louis. 

1904, Sept. 1-3.St IjOuIs, Mo. C. F. Allen, Mass. Inst, of 

Technology. 

1005, June 28-20.Allantle City, N. J. F. W. McNair, Mich. Coll. 

of Mines. 

1006, July 2-3.('t)niell T'^nlverslty, Ithaca, C- L. Crandall, Cornell 

N. Y. Univ. 

1007, July 1-3.Case School of Applied D. C. .Tackson, M. I. T. 

Science, Cleveland, (>. 

1008, June 24-27.Detroit, Mich. Chas. S. Howe, Case School 

of Applied Sclenee. 

1009, June 24—28.Columbia Unlversltv, New F. E. Turneaure, Unlv. of 

York City. Wls. 

1010, June 23-2.5.T'nivcrslty of Wisconsin, II. S. Munroe, Columbia 

Madison, Wls. Unlv. 

1911, June 27—29.Carnegie Institute of Tech- A. N. Talbot, Unlv. of Ill. 

nologv and the TTnlver- 
slt.v of Pittsburgh, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

1912, June 28-29.M I. T.. Harvard and W. O. Raymond, Unlv. of 

Went worth, Boston. Iowa. 

Mass. 

1013, June 24—29.University of Minnesota. W. T. Magruder, Ohio 

Minneapolis, Minn. State Unlv. 

1914, June 23-28. Princeton University, O. C. Anthony, Tufts Col- 

Prlneeton, N. .T. lege, Mass. 

1015, June 22—25.Town State College, Ames, Anson Marston, Iowa State 

Tn. College. 

1018, June 10—22.P'nlverslty of Virginia, TI. 8. Jaeoby, Cornell Unlv. 

Unlverslt.v, Va. 

1917, July 6-7.Washington, D O. O. R. Chatbnrn, Unlv. of 

Neb. 

1918, June 28-20.Northwestern University, M. S, Ketchum, Unlv. of 

Evanston, Til Colo. 


1918, December 8-7 t .Cambridge, Mass. J. F. Dayford, Northwest¬ 

ern University. 

• Meeting of Section E, Engineering Education, of the World's Engineering 
Congress, at which the 8. P. E. E. was organized. 

t Joint Meeting with the British Educational Mission to the United States. 
The meeting was called at the request of the Committee on Interngtonal Relations 
of the American Council on Education. 
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1919, June 25-28.Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


llnyen, Conn. 

1922, June 20-23.University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Ill. 

1923, June 20-23.Cornell University, Ithaca, 

N. Y. 

1924, June 25-28.University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colo. 

1925, June 16—20.Union Colle^re, Schonoc- 

tady, N. Y. 

1026, June 16-18.Slntc University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, la. 

1927, June 27-30.University of Maine, 

Orono, Maine. 

I02S, June 26-29.University of North Caro¬ 

lina, Chapel mil, N. C. 

1020, June 19—21.The Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

1030, June 26-28.Ecolc Polytcchnique, Mc¬ 

Gill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 

10.31, June 17-10.Purdue University, Lafa¬ 

yette, Tnd. 

1032, June 20, 30-July 1...Oregon State College, Cor- 

vnllls, Ore. 

1033, June 27-80.Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

1034, June 10—23.Cornell University, Ithaca, 

N. Y. 


10.35, June 24-27.Georgia School of Tech¬ 

nology, Atlanta, On. 

19.36, June 23—26.Uiiiverstty of Wisconsin, 

Madison, Wls. 

1037, June 28-July 2.Massnehuaetta Institute of 

Technology and Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 
.Mass. 

1938, June 27-30 . A. & M. College of Texas, 

College Station, Texas. 

10.39, June 10—23.Pcnnaylvanln Slate College, 

State College, I’a. 

1040, June 24-28 .University of California, 

Berkeley, Calif. 

1041, June 27-.30.Uuivor.slty of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

1042, June 20-JuIy 2.Now York City 

1043, June 18-20.Illinois Inslltutc of Tech¬ 

nology, Chicago, and 
Northwestern University. 
Evanston, Ill. 

1044, .Tune 2.5-28.University of Cincinnati, 

Ciiicinuali, Ohio. 

•1043, June 21-24.Washlngtou University, St. 

Louis, ^lo. 


J. F. Hayford, Northwest¬ 
ern University. 

A. M. Greene, Jr., Rena- 
aelaer Polytechnic Inat. 

M. E. Cooley, Unlv. of 

Mich. 

C. F. Scott, Sheffield Sci. 
School of Yale Unlv. 

C. F. Scott, Sheffield Bel. 
School of Yale Unlv. 

P. F. Walker, Unlv. of 

Kans. 

A. A. Potter, Purdue Unlv. 

G. B. Pegram, Columbia 
Unlv. 

O. M. Leland, Unlv. of 

Minn. 

K. L. Sackett, Penna. State 
College. 

Dexter S. Kimball, Cornell 
University. 

It. I. Rees, American T. A 
T. Co. 

II. S. Boardman, Univer¬ 

sity of Maine. 

II S. Evans, Uulveralty of 
Colorado. 

R. A. Seaton, Kansaa State 
College. 

W. E. Wlckenden, Case 
School of Applied Sci¬ 
ence. 

C. C. Williams, State Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa. 

I). S. Anderson, Tulane 
University. 

II. P. Hammond, Polytech¬ 
nic Institute of Brooklyn. 


S. B. Earle, Clemson Col¬ 
lege. 

K. T. Comptoo, Mass. Inst, 
of Tech. 

O. J. Ferguson, University 
of Nebraska. 

I>. B. Prentice. Rose Poly¬ 
technic Instlliile 

A. IT. White, University of 
Michigan. 

II. T. Ilenld, Illinois Insli 
tute of Technology. 


Kohert E. noherly, Uarnegir 
Institute of Technolog.v. 
II. S. Rogers. J’ol.vlechiilc 
Institute of Brooklyn. 


• Cancelled at reiiiiest of War Committee on Conventions. Office of Defense 
Transportation. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR ENOTNEEKLNO TEACHERS 


SITMMER SCHOOLS FOR ENGINEERING TEACQERS. 

Harry P. Hammond, Director. 

1927—Engiitccring Mechanica, Cornell University. 

1927— Engineering Mechanics, Univcr.sity of Wisconsin. 

1928— Electrical Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, and Westinghouse E. 

& M. Company. 

1928— Physics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

1929— Mechanical Engineering, Purdue University. 

1930— Civil Engineering, Yale University. 

1930— Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry, Carnegie Institute of 

Technology. 

1931— Chemical Engineering, University of Michigan. 

1931— Mathematics,' University of Minnesota. 

1932— Economics, Stevens Institute of Technology. 

1932— English, The Ohio State University. 

1933— Mining and Metallurgy, University of Wisconsin. 

19.33—Conference of Administrative Oflicors, Uiiivcrsily of Wi.sconsin. 

*194.')—Engineerijig Dm wing. 


* t’lniccllcil ill i-iM|iics( (if W.ir (.'DiniinKis* (in 

1 ranNuortiitioii 


I '(IIIN Clll IIIII.1, 


• Ulic(> (if Ftofcii'.i' 
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PAST OFFICERS. 


special Committee for Division E, Engineering Education, World’s 

Engineering Congress, 1893. 

IRA O. BAKER,* Chairman, JIENRV T. EDDY',* Vice-Chairman, 

VVM. R. HOAG, Secretary, G. ERANK ABBEN, Sec'y, pro tern., 

MORTIMER E. COOT.EY.* SAMfJEL W. STRATTON,* 

STORM BULL.* 


PRESIDENTS. 


DE VOESON WOOD,* 1893-4, 
{JEORGE E. SWAIN,* 1894-5, 

M. MERRTMAN,* 1895-6, 

HENRY" T. EDDY,* 189C-7, 

.JOHN II. .JOHNSON.* IS97-H. 

T. C. MENDENHALL,* 1898-9, 

IRA O. BAKER,* 1899-1900, 
FRANK O. MARVIN,* 1900-1, 
ROBERT FLETCHER,* 1901-2, 
CAIA'IN .M. WOODWARD,* 1902 .3, 
C. FRANK ALT.EN, 1903-4, 

FRED W. McNAIR,* 1904-5, 
CriART.ES Ti. (HIANDALL,* 190.5-6, 
DDGALD C. .lACKSO.N, 1906 -7, 
CHARLES S. HOWE,* 1907-8, 
FRED. E. TTTRNEA HR E, 1908-9, 
HENRY S. MU.NROE,* 19(i9 -10. 
ARTHUR N. TALBOT,* 1910-11, 
WM. r, RAYMOND.* 19I1-J2. 

WM. T. MAGRUDER,* 1912-13, 

G. C. ANTHONY,* 191.3-14, 

ANSON MARSTON, 1914-15, 
HENRY' S. JACOBY', 19J.5-16, 
GEORGE R. CHATBURN,* 1916-17, 
MILO S. KETCMIUM,* 1917-18, 


JOHN F. HAYFORD,* 1918-19, 

A. M. GREENE, .IR., 1919-20, 
MORTIMER E. COOLEY,* 1920-21, 
C. F. SCOTT,* 1921-22, 1922-23, 

P. I'\ WALKER,* 1923-24, 

A. A. POTTER, ]924r-25, 

G. B. PEG RAM, 1925-26, 

O. IM. LELAND, 1926-27, 

R. L. SACKETT, 1927-28, 

D S. KIMBALL, 1928-29, 

R. T. REES,* 1929-30, 

11. 8. BOARDMAN, 1930-31, 

H. S. EVANS, 1931-32, 

R. A. SEATON, 1932-33, 

W. E. WTCKENDEN, 1933-34, 

C. C. WILLIAMS, 1934-35, 

D. S. ANDERSON, 1935-36, 

11. P. HAMMOND, 1936-37, 

S. B. EARLE, 1937-38, 

K. T. COMPTON, 1938-39, 

O. .1. FERGUSON, 1939-40, 

D. B. PRENTICE, 1940-41, 

A. H. YVIIITE, 1941-1942, 

H. T. HEALD. 1942-43. 

ROBERT E. DOHERTY, 194.3-44. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

SAMUEL B. CHRISTY,* GEORGE F. SWAIN,* 1893-4, 
ROBERT 11. THURSTON,* FRANK O. MARVIN,* 1894-5, 
FRANK.O. MARVIN,* CADY STALEY, 1895-6, 

JOHN GALBRAITH,* JOHN M. ORDYVAY, 1896-7. 

THOMAS C. MENDENHALL,* HARRY W. TYLER,* 1897-8, 
C. FRANK ALLEN, HENRY W. SPANGLER,* 1898-9, 
ROBERT FLETCHER,* CHARLES D. MARX, 1899-1900, 
THOMAS GRAY,* ALBERT KINGSBURY,* 1900-1, 

STORM BULL,* CALVIN M. YVOODYVARl),* 1901-2. 

JOHN J. FLATIIER,* FRED W. McNAIR,* 1902-3. 

CHARLES L. CRANDALL,* JAMES C. NAGLE, 1903-4, 
CLEMENT R. JONES,* BLWOOD MEAD, 190A-5, 

WILLIAM T. MAGRUDER,* JOHN P. JACKSON, 1905-6, 
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PAST OPPIOERS 


B. C. CARPENTEB,* CHARLES 8. HOWE,* 1906-7, 

CLARENCE A. WALDO, WILLIAM G. RAYMOND,* 1907-8, 
MORTIMER E. COOLEY,* OTJN H. LANDRETH,* 1908-9, 
ARTHUR N. TALBOT,* ARTHUR L. WILLISTON, 1909-10, 
MILO S. KETCHUM,* WILLIAM KENT,* 1910-11, 

G. C. ANTHONY,* F, B. GILBRETII,* 1911-12, 

L. 8. MARKS, F. W. SPERR,* 1912-13, 

H. 8. JACOBY, D. C. HUMPHREYS,* 1913-14, 

H. H. NORRIS,* C. RUSS RICHARDS,* 1914-15, 

G. B. CHATBURN,* F. II. CONSTANT, 1915-16, 

HOLLIS GODFREY,* WM. M. THORNTON,* 1916-17, 

JOHN F. HAYFORD,* IRA N, HOLLIS,* 1917-18, 

JOHN T. FAIG, E. R. MAURER, 1918-19, 

A. A. POTTER, F. P. McKIBBEN,* 1919-20, 

T. U. TAYLOR,* II. S. EVANS, 1920-21, 

H. J. HUGHES,* E. J. McCAUSTLAND,* 1921-22, 

D. S. KIMBALL, F. G. IIIGBEE, 1922-23, 

H. 8. BOARDMAN, O. J. FERGUSON, 1923-24, 

R. B. KING, G. B. PEC RAM, 1924-25, 

H. V. CARPENTER,* F. P. McKIBBEN,* 1925-26, 

H. W. TYLER,* W. S. RODMAN, 1926-27, 

C. E. MAONUSSON,* TIIOS. E. FRENCH,* 1927-28, 

C. a WILLIAMS, G. M. BRAUNE,* 1928-29, 

E. A. HITCHCOCK, ED. BENNETT, 1929-30, 

C. FRANCIS HARDING,* R. A. SEATON, 1930-31, 

D. S. ANDERSON, H. II. JORDAN, 1931-32, 

PAUL CLOKE, H. S. ROGERS, 1932-33, 

F. V. LARKIN, B. M. BRIGMAN,* 1933-34, 

H. P. HAMMOND, GEO. C. 8HAAD,* 1934-35, 

P. H. DAGGETT, S. B. EARLE, 1935-36, 

IVAN a CRAWFORD, SADA A. HARBARGER,* 1936 37, 

K. T. COMPTON, F. C. BOLTON, 1937-38, 

G. W, CASE, M. L. ENGER, 1938-39, 

R. W. SORENSEN, D. B. PRENTICE, 1939-40, 

E. L. MORELAND, L. E. CONRAD, 1940-41, 

II. T. HEALD, F. L. EIDMANN,* 1941-42. 

C. E. MArQUTGG, B. M. WOODS. 1942-43, 

A. R. CULLIMflRE, H. J. GTLKEY, 1943-44. 

TREASURERS. 

STORM BULL,* 1893-5, FRED. P. SPALDING,* 1904-6, 

JOHN J. FLATHER,* 1895-9, ANSON MARSTON, 1906-7, 

CLARENCE A. WALDO, 1899-1902, W. O. WILEY, 1907-42, 

ARTHUR N. TALBOT,* 1902-4, JAS. S. THOMPSON, 1942-. 

SECRETARIES. 

JOHN B. JOHNSON,* 1893-5, CLARENCE A. WALDO, 1902-4, 

C. FRANK ALLEN, 1895-7, MILO 8. KETCHUM,* 1904r-6, 

ALBERT KINGSBURY,* 1897-9, W. T. MAGRUDEB,* 1906-7, 
EDGAR MARBURG,* 1899-1900, ARTHUR L. WILLISTON, 1907-9, 

HENRY 8. JACOBY, 1900-2, HENRY H. NORRIS,* 1909-14, 

F. L. BISHOP, 1914-. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARIES. 

L. H. HARRIS,* 1914-8, 

_ NELL McKENRY, 1918-. 


* Deceased, 
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ELECTIVE MEMBERS OF PREVIOUS OOUNOILS. 

Terms of Office Expired in 1894. 

M. E. Cooi.EY,* ir. T. Eddt,* W. F. M. Goss,* 

W. B. Hoaq, S, W. Robinson,* II. W. Spanoler,* 

11. II. Thursto.n.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1895. 

H. T. JiovEY,* W. 11. Bure,* O. H. Landreth,* 

Mansfield Merriman,* W. G. Raymond,* G. F. Swain,* 

1)E VoLsoN Wood.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1896. 

I. O. Baker,* Storm Bull,* S. B. Christy,* 

John GALBRArjH,* J. B. Johnson,* F. O. Marvin,* 

C. I>. Marx. 

Terms of Office Expired in 1897. 

II. T. Eddy,* .1. J. Flather,* J. P. Jackson, 

Albert Kincsbury,* Ij. S. Randolph, S. W. Robinson,* 

I't. H. Thurston.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1898. 

C. F. Allen, 0. L. Mees,* Mansfield Merriman,* 

J. M. Ordway, W. G. Raymond,* Cady Staley, 

It, S. Woodward.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1899. 

Arthur Beardsley,* Robert Fletcher,* John Galbraith,* 

William Kent,* T. C. Mendenhall,* W. H. Schuerman,* 

M. E. Wadsworth.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1900. 

Storm Bull,* L. G. Carpenter,* Albfjit KiN’n.surRv, 

F. O. Marvin,* R. B. Owens,* B. L. Sac’kett, 

R. II. Thur-ston.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1901. 

T. N. Drown,* M. A. Howe, T. N. Holus,* 

Gaetano Lanza,* P. C. Ricketts,* H. G. Thomas,* 

C. M. W0ODW.\RD.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1902. 

Brown Ayres, G. W. Bissell, J. J. Flather,* 

W. T. Maoruder,* F. W. McNair,* J. M. Porter,* 

A. J. Wood.* 

Terms of Office Expired In 1903. 

C. F. Allen, D. C. Jackson, N. C. Bicker, 

J. P. Brooks, Edoar Marburg,* A. L. Williston, 

J. C. Nagle. 


* Deceased 
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MEMBERS OE PREVIOUS COUNCIIjS 


Terms of Office Expired in 1904. 

W. F. M. Goss/ Thomas Gray,* D. 0. lIuMPHRicys,* 

O. H. Landreth," W. G. Raymond,* L. 33. Rebes, 

Jj. S. Randolph. , 

Terms of Office Expired in 1005. 

Wm. Esyy,* L. J. Johnson, W. AI. Towle, 

H. S. Jacoby, Elwood Mead, .1. L. Van Orntm,* 

Edward Orton, Jr.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1906. 

John Galbraith,* Charles S. FIowe,* Walter M. Riqos,* 

Frederick P. Spaldino,* Henry W. Spangler,* Fred. E. Turneauhe, 

Herman K. Vedder. 

Terms of Office Expired in 1907. 

Thomas Gray,* James C. Naolb, Wili.iam G. Raymond,* 

Louis E. Reber, Arthur N. Talbot,* Clarence A. Waldo, 

Arthur S. Woodward.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1908. 

Victor 0. Alderson, Arthur H. Ford,* JI. P. Talbot,* 

I)bancib C. Caldwell, Henry S. .Mi.'ni:ok,* A. L. Wii.liston, 

Frederick W. Sperr.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1909. 

Charles F. Burgess,* John F. Hayford,* 'J'iiomas W. 1*ai.mer, 

Arthur M. Greene, Jr., Milo S. Ketchum,* .Toseimi A. Thaler,* 

Henry JI. Norris.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1910. 

Fred W. Atkinson, Walter 15. FFilssell,* William S. Franklin,* 

Mortimer E. Cooley,* W'illiam Kent,* Ciiarle.s F. Hfon’,* 

Harold B. Smith.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1911. 

L. P. Breckenridge,* Lewis J. Johnson, William G. Raymond,* 

Thomas Gray,* W. T. Maoruder,* Herman Schneider,* 

Clarence A. Waldo. 

Terms of Office Expired in 1912. 

Frederick A. Goetze,* H. Wade Hibbard,* Fdw. R. Maurer, 

Frank H. Constant, John H. Leete,* John C. Ostrup, 

Chas. Russ Richards.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1913. 

C. H. Benjamin,* £. £. Brydone-Jack, John F. Hayford,* 

Q. W. Bissell, W. H. Creighton, C. Rilss Richards,* 

H. W. Tyler.* 

Terms of Office Expired In 1914. 

J. £. Boyd, F. L. Emory, J. A. L. Waddell,* 

C. H. Crouch,* C. E. Maqnusson,* A. J. Wood,* 

T1. H. Stobr.* 


Deceased. 
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F . L. Bishop, 

G. B. Chatburn,* 


John P. Hatpord,* 
M. S. Kepchum,* 


R. H. Pebnam),* 
A. II. PuLIiKE, 


L. P. BrEOKKNI!! 

C. L. Cost, 


A. H. Blanchard, 
W. II. Browne, Jr., 


T. U. Taylor,* 

K. G. Matheson,* 


Frederick Bass, 

C. Pranois II.^KI)INa 


H. B. Boardman, 
P. C. Bolton, 


J. P. Merrill, 
W. H. Timbie, 


P. H. Daggett, 
J. H. Dttnlap,* 


M. W. Alexander,* 
Edw. Bennett, 


Terms of Office Expired iu 

O. P. Hood,* 

G. D. Shepardson,* 

P. P. McKibben.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 
P. P. Spalding,* 

A. S. Lanqsdorf, 

H. W. Tyler.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 

A. M. Greene, Jr., 

P. V. Huntington, 

V. Karapetofp. 

Terms of Office Expired in 

C. II. C'ROLCII,* 

O. P. Hood,* 

J. B. Whitehead. 

Terms of Office Expired in 

T. K. Prencii,* 

R. W. Gay, 

A. A. Potter. 


1915. 

W. B. Snow,* 

J. C. Tract, 

1916. 

P. P. Walker,* 

S. M. Woodward, 

1917. 

D. G. MlLIiER,* 

W. M. Riggs,* 

1918. 

P. P. McKibben,* 

G. D. Shepardson, 

1919. 

P. G. IIlGBEE, 

K. .T. McCaustlano,^ 


Terms of Office Expired in 1920. 

C. .7. Tilden, Frank Aydelotte, 

P. Scott,* W. K. Mott, 

Tj. ]yt. Hoskins.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1921. 

O. A. Leutwiler, j. Raleigh Nelson, 

* ('. J{. Mann,* F. L,. Pryor, 

W. J. Risley. 

Terms of Office Expired in 1922. 

K. P. CODDINGTON, C, C. MORE, 

W. II. Kavanai'gii,* PJ. II. Rockwell,’ 
W. 8. Rodman. 

Terms of Office Expired in 1923. 

R. S. King, L. L. Thurstone, 

J. TI. Pelgar, C. C. Wilijams, 

J. C. Tracy. 

Terms of Office Expired in 1924. 

M. L. Engbr, O. M. Beland, 

J. C. L. Pish, P’. E. Giesecke, 

Morris Knowles.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 1925. 

H. S. Evans, H. J. Hughes,* 

E. A. Hitchcock, g. E. Magnusson,' 

G. C. Shaad.* 


■ Deceased. 
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Terms of Office Expired In 

1926. 

D. 8. Anderson, 

W. N. Barnard, 

Hugh Miller, 

H. C. Berry, 

P. A. Fish, 

F. E. Seavsy,* 


E. J. Babcock.* 

9 


Terms of Office Expired in 

1927. 

W. £. Brooks, 

H. 11. Jordan, 

E. B. Norris, 

G. M. Butler, 

W. 11. Kenerbon, 

W. E. WiCKENDEN. 

Harold PENDrat, 


Terms of Office Expired in 

1928. 

G. M. Braunb,* 

W. C. IIOAD, 

C. V. Mann, 

B. M. Brigman,* 

J. A. Hunter,* 

R. I. Rees.* 

G. H. Mitchell,* 


Terms of Office Expired In 

1929. 

8 AD A A. Harbaroer. 

,* E. R. Hedrick,* 

R. A. 8eaton, 

W. K. Hatt, 

J. J. Richey, 

,7. W. VOTEY,* 


8. M. Woodward. 

' 


Terms of Office Expired in 

1930. 

J. M. Bryant, 

s. S. Edmands,* 

A. C. Lanier,* 

8. B. Barls, 

11. P. Hammond, 

I). B. Prentice. 

C. AT. McKergow, 


Terms of Office Expired in 

1931. 

Paul Cloke, 

R. C. DisquE, 

11. 8. Rogers, 

C. 8. CoijEb, 

T. M. POCKE, 

J. J. WiLMORE.* 

C. H. Warren, 


Terms of Office Expired in 

1932. 

J. C. Crawford, 

R. C. H. Heck, 

W. C. Huntington, 

C. B. Dooley, 

IT. II. Higbie, 

W. H. Timbie. 

N. C. Riggs, 


Terms of Office Expired in 

1933. 

L. E. Akelsy, 

VV. E. Farnham, 

T. J. Hooter, 

If. 10. Doherty, 

A uousTiN Prigon, 

J. E. McDaniel. 

P. V, Larkin, 


Terms of Office Expired in 

1934. 

L. £. Conrad, 

A. M. Dudley, 

P. L. Eidmann,* 

B, G. Elliott, 

A. E. Norton,* 

E. R. Wilcox. 

G. A. Stetson, 


Terms of Office Expired in 

1936. 

W. M. COBLEIOH, 

F. E. Johnson, 

C. W. Park, 

H. B. Dirks, 

Morland Kino, 

Harry Rubey. 

A. P. POORMAN, 


Terms of Office Expired in 

1936. 

F. E. Ayer, 

J. B. Finnegan, 

B. B. Van Leer, 

K. T. Compton, 

’ Deceased. 

W. N. Gladson, 

C. H. Willis. 

H. B, Walker, 
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G. P. BooMSurm, 
G. W. Case, 


J. W. Barker, 
M. M. Boring, 


S. W. Dudley, 
O. W. Eshbacii, 


O. F. Eckhard, 
D. S. Elliott,* 


II. II. Armsby, 
II. T. IIeald, 


K. II. CONDIT, 
R. C. Ernst, 


VV. O. Bikk, 

II. E. Deglek, 


J. II. BelkIiai*, 

N. W. Douqherty, 


Terms of Office Expired In 
C. E. Davies, 

II. N. Davis, 

W. T. Ryan.* 

Terms of Office Expired in 

A. B. Domonoske, 

L. E. GaiNim, 

F. L. Plummer. 

Terms of Office Expired in 

II. J. Gilkf-y, 

E. A. II01.BKOOK, 
li. Ij. SwraoERT. 

Terms of Office Expired in 

F. M. Feiker, 

S. C. Hollister, 

A. II. White. 

Terms of Office Expired in 

Louis Mitohei.l, 

C A. Mockmore, 

U. B. Wiley. 

Terms of Office Expired in 

V. M. Faires, 

JI. A. Fisher, 

B. M. Woods. 

Terms of Office Expired in 

A. R. ri-LLiaiOKio, 

C . S. Ell, 

G. T, Reahury. 

Terms of Office Expired in 
A. C. Callkn, 

S. Faiuman, 

R. P. IIOELSCHER. 


1937. 

C. L. Eckel, 

P. T. Norton, 

1938. 

T. II. Morgan, 

S. C. OOBURN, 

1939. 

F. W. Marquis, 
R. W. Morton, 

1940. 

C. E. MacQuioo, 
F. B. Seely, 

1941. 

W. li. Plank, 

J. S. Thompson, 

1942. 

C. Lt . Klvsloe, 
L. G. Straub, 

1943. 

JI. A. (.'UKTIS, 

I). P. iSAVANT, 

1944. 

F. M. Dawson, 
(\ J. Freund, 


Deceased. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. 

Name and Objects. 

1. The ii.'iiiic of this orgunizatioii shall be the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 

2. The objects of this Society shall be the promotion of the highest ideals 
in the conduct of engineering education nrith respect to administration, cur¬ 
riculum, and teaching work, and the maintenance of a high professional stand¬ 
ard among its meinbcrs. The means to this end shall include educational 
research, tlic holding of meetings for the reading and the discussion of pro¬ 
fessional papers, and the publication of papers, discussions, and communica¬ 
tions as may seem expedient. 


ARTICLE II. 

MEMBERSUir. 

Membership in the Society shall be of two general classes. Institutional 
and Individual. 

Institutional members shall be of two classes, active and associate. The 
active institutional members shall be recognized institutions giving bacca¬ 
laureate or equivalent degrees fur curriculums in engineering, and distinguished 
national professional engineering societies. Associate members shfill be other 
educational institutions giving instruction in engineering. Institutional mem¬ 
bers shall be entitled to representation at aU meetings of the Society or its 
divisions by regularly ax>pointed delegates, one for each institutional member 
concerned. 

Individual membership shall be of two classes. Active and Honorary. It 
shall comprise those jjersons who occupy or have occupied responsible positions 
in the work of engineering instruction, engineering practitioners, and other 
persons interested in engineering education. 

Honorary members of the Society .shall bo such persons as may be rocom- 
ruended by unanimous vote of the Council in a letter ballot to bo teiken by the 
Secretary on the recommendation of twenty members of the Society in the 
manner provided hereinafter fur pro^msals for individual members. Councilors 
not heard from within one month from the date of mailing the ballots will be 
counted in favor of the candidate. Honorary membcr.s .shall not have the right 
to vote, shall not be eligible to ofllcc, and shall not be required to pay any fees 
or dues. 

A member in good standing may become a life member, exempt from all 
future payments for dues, by a single payment of an amount equal to twenty 
times the annual dues. Such payments received by the Society shall be placed 
in a separate fund known as the Life Membership Fund. The interest earned 
on this fund shall be used as current income. 

An individual member who has been in good standing for twenty-five years 
or more, who has reached the age of 65 years, and who has retired from active 
professional life, may, upon written request, be designated as a life member 
by vote of the Council, and shall thereafter be exempt from the payment of 
dues. 

The name of each candidate for active individual membership shall be 
proposed in writing to the Secretary by two members by whom the candidate 
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is personally known. The proposal shall state tlie qualifications on which it is 
based. The name of a candidate for institutional membership shall be pro* 
posed by any member familiar with the work of the institution, on receipt of 
an application sigiicd by a responsible officer thereof. An affirmative letter 
ballot of three-fourths of those members of the Council whose votes reach the 
Secretary within one month from the time of sending out the name of the 
candidate shall elc‘(*t. Such letter ballot elcction.s, occurring before February 
1, shall be credited to the previous annual meeting and dues shall date from 
thfit time; elections occurring after February 1 shall bo credited to the next 
cannual meeting and the dues for the rernuinder of the year shall be one-half 
the annual dues. 

ARTICLE III. 

Dues. 

1. There shall be no admission fee. 

2. The annual dues shall be as stated in the By-Laws. 

3. Dues are payable in advance at the time of the annual convention, and 
become delinquent at the end of the fiscal year for which they are assessed. 
Dues of new ineinbors are payable at the time of election, and become de¬ 
linquent at the end of the fiscal year within which the members are elected. 

4. Members in arrears one year shall be retained on the roll of the Society, 
but shall not receive ])ub]ication8 until such time as all arrearages are paid. 
Members in arrears two ycai's, and wdio have been duly notified by the Secre¬ 
tary, shall be dropf)ed from the roll of the Society until such arrearages are 
paid. Tlio Secretary shall notify all members in arrears one month previous to 
the close of the fiscal year. The fiscal year shall terminate on the thirtieth 
day of June. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OmcEKS. 

'riiero shall be fi Pre.sident, a First Vice President, and a Second Vico 
Presidt'iit, each to hold office for one year. There .shall be a Secretary and a 
Treasurer, both to be appointed by the Council. In case of a v.-icancy in the 
office of Pre.sident, the First Vice President shall succeed to that office. In 
ease of a \!ic.aucy in the office of First Vice President, the Second Vice Presi¬ 
dent shall succeed to lhat office. 


ARTICLE V. 

CoUNCIl.. 

1. The Council of the Society shall consist of twenty-one elective members, 
one-third of whom shall retire annually, and the officers and the past presidents 
of the Society. 

2. Any individual member of the Society shall be eligible to election to the 
Council, provided that not more than one elective member shall be from the 
faculty of any one institution. 

3. The elective officers and members of the Council shall continue in office 
for a period of ten (10) days after their successors shall have been elected. 

ARTICLE VI. 

EijECTIon op Officers and Members op the Council. 

1. The President, the two Vico Presidents, and one-third of the elective 
members of the Council shall be elected e.ach year from the individual member¬ 
ship by ballot of the Society at the annual meeting. 
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2. Tlicri- shall he a Nominating Committee consisting of the past presi¬ 
dents, the incmbers of the Council retiring the following year, and one mem¬ 
ber of the Society from each Section, who shall have been elected for a term 
of one year at a regularly called meeting of the Section and dijly certified to 
the Secretary of the Society before May Ifi. If, however, the total number 
of committee lueuibers attending any meeting of the Committee for official 
action bo less than five, the President shall appoint a sufficient number to 
form a committee of five. Tbe Committee sliall report to the Society, at the 
liusiiiess session jirovided therefor in the program, its nominations of officers 
for the ensuing year and of councilors for three-year terms and for any incom¬ 
plete terms nece.vsary to fill vacancies. 

The senior Past President present at the opening of the coniinitt.ee meeting 
shall serve as its chairman. 

Members of the Council who are serving the first year of their terms shall 
be invited by the Secretary to attend the meetings of the Nominating Com¬ 
mittee as ob.servers without voice. 

By me.aus of a form to be printed in Titk .Iournai. ok Enoinrkrino Edu¬ 
cation or ill the preliminary program of the annual meeting, an opportunity 
shall be given to individual members ef the Society to submit names of per¬ 
sons to be considered for officers and for the Council. These names, on the 
form provided, shall be sent to tbe Secretary of the Society not later than 
May 10; and, as soon Iboroafter as juissible, the Secretary shall send the 
suggested names fo all members of llie Nominating (’ommillee. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Suctions, Branches and Divisions 

1. A Section of the Society may be formed by membera in two or more 
institutions, or by the members within a prescribed territory. A Section may 
be formed in any locality by a teiniiorary organization which shall become a 
duly authorized section of the Society upon the approval of the Council. Sec¬ 
tions may determine their own form of organization, but shall operate in 
conformity with the Constitution and the By-Laws of the Society and shall 
make a report of their proceedings to the Secretary of the Society. Sections 
shall bo self-sustaining. 

2. A Branch may be formed in any institution by a temporary organiza¬ 
tion which shall become a duly authorized Branch of the Society upon approval 
by the Executive Committee. Branches may determine their own form of 
organization, but shall operate in conformity with the Constitution and the 
By-Laws of the Society and shall make a report of their proceedings to the 
Secretary of the Society. Branches shall be self-sustaining. 

Branches may cooperate with, or be a part of, other organizations having 
the same general purposes as thi.s Society. The general purpose of Branches is 
to extend the interest in, and the discussion of, questions relating to the 
teaching of engineering students and to bring to the Society at large, through 
its publications, the activities in all institutions that will be serviceable to the 
members of the Society. 

3. Papers and discussions presented before Sections or Branches shall be 
the property of the Society and may be published as Society proceedings if 
authorized by the Publication Committee. Permission to publish elsewhere 
may be granted by the Council on condition that the Society receives proper 
credit. 

4. When approved by the Council, Divisions may be formed by any group 
of members for the consideration of questions which relate particularly to that 
group. 
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ABTICLE VIII. 

MssTiKas. 

There shall be at least one annual meeting at such time and place as the 
Society at the preceding meeting, or the Council, if the Society does not aet, 
may determine. There shall be sectional and branch meetings as the members 
of the different sections and branches may determine. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Publications. 

1. The formal publications of the Society shall be a monthly journal to 
bo published from September to June, inclusive, and a year book. The 
Journal shall contain the proceedings of the annual convention, and such other 
pertinent papers as may be submitted to, and approved by, the Publication 
Committee. A bound volume of the Journal for each current year shall con¬ 
stitute the ’Proceedings of the Society. 

2. Each individual member, not in arrears, shall receive Mie Journal. 
Each institutional member shall be furnished with two copies of the Journal 
and two copies of the Proceedings of the Society. 

Volumes of the Proceedings will be sold to members who subscribe for 
them at a cost to be determined each year by the Executive Committee. Sub¬ 
scriptions for the Proceedings must be received in advance by the Secretary 
on or before October 15 of each academic year. 

ARTICLE X. 

Amendments. 

This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those present 
at any regular meeting of the Society, provided that all members have been 
notifled of the proposed amendment by notices mailed from the Secretary’s 
otllce at least 30 days prior to the regular meeting at which action is had, and 
provided that the amendment shall liave been ajtproved by the Council by a 
two-thirds vote of the members voting by letter or voice. 


BY-LAWS OF THE SOCIETY AND RULES GOVERNING 

THE COUNCIL. 

First. The officers of the Society shall constitute a committee to arrange 
for the annual meeting and to prepare a program for it. 

Second. The President, the two Vice-Presidents, the Secretary, and the 
Treasurer shall constitute an Executive Committee which shall have charge of 
all matters relating to the expenditure of money of the Society, the making of 
contracts, the approval of bills, and also during the period between the meet¬ 
ings of the Council shall have charge of other business affairs of the Society. 

Third. Expenditures of money may be made only in accordance with a 
definite appropriation or by direct vote of the Executive Committee. 

Fourth. The annual duos shall be $5.00 for individual members, and 
$15.00 for institutional members. 

Fifth. Reading of papers shall be limited to fifteen minutes each, or to 
such other time as may be designated by the Program Committee, and abstracts 
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of papers of about three hundred words shnll be printed when practicable, and 
distributed in advance to the members. 

Sixth. The time occupied by each person in the extemporaneous discus¬ 
sion of any paper shall not exceed five minutes. , 

Seventh. The President, the Secretary, and the retiring president shall 
constitute a Piiblication Coniinittce, of which the Secretary shall bo chairman, 
to edit and to have charge of the publication of the monthly Journal. 

Eighth. The subscription of the Journal shall be three dollars per 

year, payable in advance. 

Ninth. Any educational institution which has one or more of its cur- 
ricnlums accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
shall be considered as “recognized" within the meaning of the constitutional 
requirement for active institutional membership, and no other educational in¬ 
stitution within the United States or its territorial possessions shall be so 
considered. 

Tenth. Any engineering degree-granting educational institution in con¬ 
tinental North America, outside of the United States, shall be considered as 
‘ ‘ recognized "; 

(tt) If one or more of its engineering curriculuins have b«‘eii accredited 
by an agency whose standards are adjudged by the Council of the Society to be 
not lower than those of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Developineiit, or 

(b) If no suitable aecrerliting agency is available to appraise its engi¬ 
neering curriculums, but one or more of these curriculuma are adjudged by the 
Council of the Society, upon satisfactory evidence, to meet standanlH not lower 
than those of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develojuneiit. 

Eleventh. Any .Junior College or other edneational instilntion giving in¬ 
struction which is adjudged by the Council of the Socii'ty, upon satisfactory 
evidence, to be substantially equivalent to the first two years of one or more 
curriculums accredited by the Engineers’ Council for I’rofessional Develop¬ 
ment shall be considered as among those institutions “giving instruction in 
engineering" within the meaning of the constitutional requirement for associate 
institutional members. 

Twelfth. Additions or amendments may be inade to these Ily Tjaw.s at any 
regular meeting of the Society by a two-thirds affirmative vote of the mem¬ 
bership present at the business session, tu-fvided that the ailditions or amend¬ 
ments shall have been approved by a two thirds affirmative vote of the Council 
membership in attendance at the meeting, and shall have been reconiinendcd 
by that body for adoption. 





HEAVY HEADWORK 


T he B-29 has an "electric brain". 

And it’s pretty comforting anti 
assuring for a gunner to toss some of 
the heavy headwotk over to it when 
a Jap Zero is pumping shells at him 
and flying as fast as he is, or faster. 

The "brain”, or computer, is con¬ 
tinuously solving an equation and 
making a continuous adjustment of 
bis gun’s aim. There are many 
elements in that equation—temper¬ 
ature, plane speed, windage, for ex¬ 
ample. And his bullet is fired, not at 
the enemy plane, but at where it's go¬ 


ing to be a fraction -of a second later. 
The computer supplements and cor¬ 
rects human judgment in the factors 
conditioning that aim, takes over that 
part of the gunner’s responsibility. 

The “brain” has electronic tubes— 
plus other electrical and mechanical 
elements—to help with its important 
thinking. The corrections are relayed 
to the guns continuously and. auto¬ 
matically. And the gunner is free to 
concentrate on the business of keep¬ 
ing the Jap plane framed in his sights. 
GeneralElectricCo., Schenectady5, N. Y. 


H»ar /h» Q-E radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra"' Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC——"The 
World Today" news, Monday through Friday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House 
Party, Monday through Friday, 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS 

The b«tf inv«tlin«nt in fh« world is in this country's future. Keep ail the Bonds you Buy, 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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All Napoleon needed 

was one spotter plane... 



Napoleon was a hot shot artilleryman! His cannoneers 
had hairy ears . . . but better reconnaissance would 
have saved his bacon . . . and his empire! 


One little "Spotter Plane” might have changed the face of 
Europe . . . and our destiny. 


Every ingredient of the spotter plane that Napoleon needed 
was on earth then. The only reason the plane itself didn't exist 
was because men had not learned to "Imagineer” 
the things they needed. 


"Imagineering” is a word we invented to describe the way 
Alcoa, and otlicr great groups of teclinical men and women, 
go about the job of supplying the materials, inethods and 
machines of modern life. 


Remember this word "Imagineering”. It represents the union 
of imagination, man's oldest mental development, and 
engineering, his newest. Together they are the key to progress. 
Together they are the engineer’s contribution to mankind. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. P*. 
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BOMBERS FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA . . 
Thara't a fabulous amount of mognosium . .. oneugh 
for 4,000,000 Flying Fortrosses . in every cubic mile 
of sea woter To extract this vital metal from the ocean, 
vast quantities of d*c electricity are needed. An elec* 
tronlc device, the Westinghouse Ignilron, supplies this 
current by changing a c to d-c — right at the water s 
edge. Ignitrens, with a combined capacity of more 
than 3,000,000 kilowatts, ore new at work in mag¬ 
nesium, aluminum and chlorine plants, in electric rail* 
way systems, in mines, in many war Industries 





OUST TAKES A HOlll>AT . . Dust-free 
elr Is absqiutely essentioll In the assembly 
of epttral equipment for our lighting 
foreiSf the Westinghouse Frecipltren* 
electronic oir cleaner outematlcnlly re* 
mevei^ «latf panicles deitun to tbetslce of 
}/25O)o0Oth of qnlnch. V 


Although one of the tiniest things in the 
universe, the electron is a gigantic force 
for the good of mankind it is helping us 
to win the greatest war in history It 
speeds production of goods for war and 
peace . • • brings entertainment into our 
homes . • . contributes to our health and 
happiness m countless ways And wher¬ 
ever you find electrons at work you will al 
woys find Westinghouse electronic research 
ot the forefront! 

•TRADE MARK REG UJ PAT OFF 


Tune im 

/ohn Charles Thomai 
Sun 2,30 pm, CWF, NBC 


[louse 

erriciS svsarwMfSf 


Tune in Ted Malone 
Mon Turn Wed Evmning 
EWT, Slue NetwoHt 





ENGINEERING PREVIEW 

By L. E. Chrinter, Harry N. Holmes, 
Rufus Oldenburger, Henry C. Spencer, 
Charles O. Harris, R. G. Kloeffler, and 
Virgil M. Faires. 



'I'liis iicu book is the first introduction to 
entrineerin^ to contain the full back¬ 
ground of mathematics, chemistry, and 
tlie other sciences with which the future 
student of engineering must be familiar. 
In the first chai)ter Dr. Grintcr outlines 
the whole broad realm of engineering 
and the diflFerenees between the various 
hraiichcs. Succeeding chapters cover 
>ipccific suitjects, each by a man particu¬ 
larly well qualified to present it. To be 
published in March. $4.50 (probable). 



Technical Drawing— By 

Giesecke, Mitchell & Spencer 

2nd Edition, $3.00 


Introduction to Engineer¬ 
ing Economy — By Woods & 
De Garmo $4.00 

. • 

Design of Machine Ele¬ 
ments— By VIRC3IL M. Faires 

2nd Edition, $4.00 


Send for 
your 

examination 

copies 

TAa 

Aiaemillan 

60 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11 
New York 
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T he Chicago Bridge & Iron Company enjoys thinking 
they were the first to use welding on large field-erected 
tanks and plate metal structures. We observe one interesting 
feature as the number of our welded structures increases— 
our designs change,, for the better, we believe. For instance, 
the elevated tank illustrated would have been entirely imprac¬ 
tical except for welding. 

Therefore, we see a growing need for engineers trained in 
welding design. Think of the opportunity for all our schools 
and colleges to teach not alone what is now done in plate 
metal, but also to point the way in structural steel generally. 







President, Chicago Bridge 8g Iron Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


This streamlined elevated 
tank, built by Chicago 
Bridge Sk Iron Co., is an 
example of improved de¬ 
sign made possible by 
welding. Its pleasing ap¬ 
pearance ia an asset to 
the community. And its 
strong, leakproof con¬ 
struction will save the 
taxpayers money. 



Puhtimhsd through tho courlaiU' of Tho Lincotn JElsctric Company, CiBVsIsnd I, Ohio 
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NOTICE 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING TEACHERS 

and 

ELECTRIC SHOP INSTRUCTORS 

IVe specialize in the manufacture of all 
types of Electrical Instruction Equip¬ 
ment for the following requirements: 

Electrical Laboratory and Lecture Demonstration 

Equipment for: 

High School Physics College Physics 
Electrical Engineering 

Electric Kits and Lecture Demonstration 
Equipment for: 

Electric Shop 

Electric Devices for Basic and Advanced 
Instruction in Radio Courses 

In addition to the above equipments we manufacture all 
types of electric motors, generators, and rotating electrical 
machines and machinery kits especially designed for ail 
kinds of teaching requirements. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 

When writing us far literature, please advise definitely for what specific 
electrical instruction requirement you desire equipment, so that we 
may send you exactly the literature best adapted to your needs. 

UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, INC. 

1102 Shelby St. Vincennes, Ind. 
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A COMPLETE 
PRINTING 

SERVICE . . . 


Good printing does not 
just happen; it is the result of careful planning. 
The knowledge of our craftsmen, who for 
many years have been handling details of 
composition, printing and binding, is at your 
disposal. For over sixty years we have been 
printers of scientific and technical journals, 
books, theses, dissertations and works in foreign 
languages. Consult us about your next job. 


PRINTERS OF THE 

JOURNAL OP ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


LANCASTER PRESS, Inc. 

PRINTERS . BINDERS . BLECTROT YPERS 

ESTABLISHED 1677 LANCASTER, PA. 
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S.P.E.E. 

June 1945 meeting in St Louis 

CANCELLED 


The 53rd annual meeting of this 
Society scheduled for St. Louis, 
Mo., June 21-24, 1945, has been 
cancelled in compliance with the 
request of the War Committee 
on Conventions of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

Papers, reports, and discussions, 
scheduled for presentation at 
this meeting, will be published 
in THE JOURNAL OF ENGI/- 
NEERING EDUCATION. 
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^^^REINHOLD BOOKS^ 

Of Practical Uta in E ngine^ring 

DRYING AND DEHYDRATION OF FOODS 

By H. IK von Lontckm 

Senior Chemist, Bureau ol Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, 

17, S. Department of Agriculture 

A timely and thoroughly informative ment used; the dehydration of vege- 
book on this important new indurtry tables, dairy products, fish and 
which is playing such a vital role meats, including speafic figures for 
t^y. In a succession of condensed moisture content, yield, processing 
chapters it discusses the various lossesi and drying temperatures, 
,steps involved in the drying and de- plant sanitation, factory costg, pack- 
hydration of foods, types of equip- aging and storage. 


300 Pagey lUuslraUd 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

Fourth Edition 

By Emit Raymond Rieget 

Professor of Industrial Chemistry, University of Buffalo 


$ 4.25 


This edition of the nationallv famous rubbers, synthetic fibers, explosives, 
text-book IS the va^able refer- chemical warfare and petroleum. 

enee work m this field. Every avail- . ^ .i. 

able item of information bearing on Pages have ^n add^. yet the 
industrial chemistry's part in the been reduced. For correct. 


war has been included—as well as 
the latest developments ip synthetic 


up-to-the-minute information, thia 
book IS indispensable. 


S61 Pagfi Illustrated 

THE PHYSICS OF FLIGHT 

By Alfred Landk 

Professor of Physics, Ohio State Umversity 


$ 5.50 


Discarding the non-essentials, the 
author piesents in condensed and 
concise form all of the essential prin¬ 
ciples involved in the flight of heav- 
ier-than-air machines. The text is 
generously illustrated with sketches. 


diagrams and halftones, and is sup¬ 
plemented by frequent xuroblems. to¬ 
gether with their solutions, to aid 
the reader In understanding the spe¬ 
cific application of the principles 
discuss^. 


12Z Pages 


Illustrated 


$ 2.50 


PHOTOELEMENTS 

and Their Applications 

By Dr, Bnmo Lentt* 

Consulting Engineer. Berlin-DshJem 
Formerly Research Physicist, Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, Berlin 

Tranalated by Amxt St, John 

Dr. Lange, who is the inventor of one historical development of photo- 
of the most widelv utilized types of elements, and their physical proper- 
photoelectric equipment, and who ^ detailed discussion of the 

has devoted a lifetime of study to uw 

the subject, has endeavor]^ in this iMoy-tided possibilities of appljdug 
book to give a dear outline of the them for ecientinc end induetilel 
basic electric phenomena and the purposes. 


304 Pages 


Profusely Ulustrated 


$ 5.50 


Semd OtKE XM5 Seek CMafag—"Csr's leak It I/p*<—1200 Tttkt) 

REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 

330 WmI Mnt St. Hm, VwIi IS, N. V. 

•4bo guUkken of UsdusMss Ce k d o g , 







There are 10,000 pegs in this ma- each call—where bottlenecks develop, 
chine, representing 10,000 subscribers which parts are overworked or under¬ 
in a crosslur telephone exchange— worked, which of the circuits arc 
new switching system which handles most used. 

dial caUs with split-second swiftness. i„ ^ manual exchange, the number 

1 he pegs represent many types ol of operators may be changed to meet 
telephone users—two-minute talkers different traffic conditions. In cross- 
and ten-minute talkers . . . people bar, all switching is done by complex 

who dial accurately . . . those wmo electro-mechanical devices, perma- 

make a false start or two. Thiqr are nently built in. This machine shows 

starling a journey through a uiliquc how man^ devices of each kind there 

machine which analyzes me perform- must be in a new exchange to give 

ance of dial equipment in a typical you the best of service with a mini- 

central office. mum of expensive equipment. 

But while an actual crossbar ex- This traffic-study machine is one 
change connects your call in a matter of the many ingenious research tools 

of seconds, this counterpart moves devised by the Laboratories as part 

far more slowly.^ It gives the ^ Bell of its rontinuing job—finding new 

laboratories engineers who built it ways to give you better and. oetter 

time to observe what happens to telephone service. 



BELL TELEPHONE LABORNTONIEt exploring and inventing, devising and 

PERFECTINa FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 



















BOOKS TO REMEMBER 
FOR SUMMER AND FALL ADOPTION 

MACHINE DESIGN 

By VLADIMIR L. MALEEV 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
590 Pages $5.00 


ENGINEERING THERMODYNAMICS 

BY JESSE S. DOOLITTLE 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 

AND 

ALEXANDER H. ZERBAN 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
A28 Pages $5.00 

PLEASE WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPY 


-<E^NT£RNA110NA^EXTB00I^0MPANM 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT 305 
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Announcing ... A Significant New Text. 
to be Published Next Fall 


Elementary Stress Analysis 

By Phillip E. Soneson 
Purdue University 

This iiii|M}riai]l U‘xL doiils willi all as|ii‘<‘t.s of sin'ss analysis for 
sinipht type's of slal.iciilly (h'liTiiiinato. fraiiu'works—siirli as roof 
tnissos, mill Im'iiLs, highway and railway hrid^rs, and incliide's dc- 
fh'irtioii of triissi's. Principle's sire: e'li'Sirly eie‘\ e'lope'el along stanelarel 
p.'itte'rns, anel e-e)nsiele*rnblc iMiiphasis is plae'isl on illiiKl.rative: proh- 
le‘iiis. 'I'he: lisisie: rimel8iitu'nl.8ils of me*e'hanie's siiv sipiilie'el in such si 
nisiiiiieT as lo ke-e‘p ihe-m in the* feircfreinl, eif Uii* pre>blt‘ni and not 
ohseairod by the: coiniiiitatieins. 

'I'hi* siuthor Ire-als slre'ss sinsdysis sis ;t balsince' of force's sinel inoiiiiints 
SIS ceinlrasle'el (o “slimming.” anil slri'ssi's sire' ri'laiti'el e'losi'ly to the' 
fimctioiiH that pnidiie'i' Ihi'in. The' stre'.ss in si mcmbi'r of a frsimi'el 
sinicluri: is pre:.se*nte‘el sis ele'pe;neli*nl upon some' fimclioti siie'h as 
she'sir or iM'iiiliiig mome'nl—thus giving the: stuele'iil a fiirthi'r insight 
than provieJi'd Ity ;i me're' sipplie’silioii of mi'i'.haiiiie's. An iiile'nsive'. 
thoroughly iip-to-elafe: tre'silmi'rit of wiiiel loads, bast'd on re'.st:sirch 
li'sls, shows how wind fori'i's sii't on surfae'e:.s of a building. 

Thn various e-.hapli'i's iiu'liidi' simple frameworks in e'oiruiioii use siiiei 
sie'liial slrue'l.iire's are: use'll in se'v'e'rsil in.stani’i's. Rxc’i-rpts from the: 
.spe*eilie‘silions of the: Aruerii'an As.sociation of Stale Ilighwaiy OlTii'ials 
sinil the Amerie:an llsiilway b]nginee;ring As.socisition .serve* as up-lo- 
daU: base's for.analy.sis and to familiari/e the student with soure'i's 
that he I'sin e'onsiilt lsite*r in liis proft'.ssional work. I’robh'ins are- 
givi'n at the* eiiel of I'sii-h ehapte'r lo ti*st tlie: student’s understanding 
of the vnrie>us lopie-s e-ov'i-reel. Designee! as a text for courses in the* 
analysis of stri'ssc's in slatieally determinate: stnmtiires, this tri'.sitisi* 
is based on the metheKls and vii:wpoint8 developed by the author 
during I.*) ye:nrs of teaching in the field. 

^OM oM iMtUied 4> fimimfum oh. tcamlMaihut oofuf 


2 West 45fh St.. DITlYlOn PUBLISHING 
New York 19, N.Y. ll I III H II CORPORATION 







Neat ^teiAU^ed- e<iiUo4ti> o^=±== 

Theory of Modern 
Steel Structures, Vols. I & II 

By L. E. GRINTER 

Ki'scarch Professor of Ck'H Riujinccriiifi oiul .\trrli(iini s, 
Illinois Jnsti1\:li' of Teclinoloiiy 

Volume I of tins well-known two volume set offers abun¬ 
dant information of a design nature without losing thor¬ 
oughness of the analytical viewpoint and practice in 
analysis. This revision extends the em])hasis tipon basic 
principles w'ilh .additional material ui)on loads, re.actions, 
shears and moments in be.ams. Tireater emijhasis is also 
placed U])on flat-roofed industrial buildings. Chai)ters in 
the revised edition are sululivided into smaller divisions to 
permit the teacher greater freedom in choosing the order 
in which the material is to be ])resented. To be published 
this suninier. $.5.50 {probable) 

In the revi.sed edition of \'olume II. which is complctclv 
reorganized and rewritten, every effort has been made to 
simplify, clarify, and make easier the study of statically 
indeterminate structure.^. .All the material is presented 
consistently in such a way as to be of e<jual value to civil 
(‘ngineer?;. architects, aiul aeronautical structural engi¬ 
neers. t^ne of the most widely u.sed textbooks in tb<' 
field, this volume is unusual for its brief survey of all 
cla.ssical and modern e-xam])le.s; and for its di.scu.ssion. not 
found elsewhere, of several uuKlern tools which are the 
author’s own developments. Published February 15. 
$5.25 


Numerical Methods of 
Analysis in Engineering 

By L. E. GRINTER, Editor 

'J'his new book presents a survey of the methods of suc¬ 
cessive corrections as a substitute for rigorous mathe¬ 
matical .analysis. These methods have been very suc¬ 
cessful in such diverse fields as structures, vibrations, 
elasticity. lorSion, heat transfer, and many others. To be 
published in February. $6.00 {probable) 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 11 
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PLAIN CONCRETE 

By Edward E. Bauer, University of Illinois. Third edition. In press 

A thorough revision of a well-known text. All material on cement has been 
revised and all tests changed in accordance with the latest A.S.T.M. methods 
of testing. Tlie book is designed to give the engineering student professional 
background in the field of concrete. The emphasis is on the understanding of 
materials used in concrete, the terms invoived, methods of calculating certain 
values, the purpose of doing things in certain ways, and an idea of actual values 
and conditions in current use. 

WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING 

By II. E. Babbitt and James J. Doland, University of Illinois. Eourth 
edition. 603 pages, $6.50 

This successful text has been revised in order to place more emphasis on prac¬ 
tical applications of principles. The functional, rather than the structural 
procedure, is stressed. Some pure theory has been sacrificed to include the 
application of theory to practice in finance, hydraulics, pumping machinery, 
electrical equipment, and water purification. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VACUUM TUBES 

By Austin V. Eastman, University of Washington. Third edition. In 
press 

This is a revision of a well-known text for college seniors. In the interest of 
simplicity, discussion of the special applications of the vacuum tube has been 
avoided, and the material in the book is largely confined to the treatment of the 
basic fundamentals of the pcrfuriiiaiicc of the tube and of tlie circuits in which 
it is most commonly used. 

STRUCTURE AND PROPERTIES OF ALLOYS 

By R. M. Brick and Arthur Phillips, Yale University. Metallurgy 
and Metallurgical lingineeriug Series. Second edition. In press 

A revision of a standard text for college students of physical metallurgy. Much 
new material has been added and some discussions have been cx(>andcd. Two 
new chapters have also been added. The general approach of the first edition 
has been retained—the correlation of phase diagrams, structures and properties, 
proceeding fiom the simplest type of alloys to the most complex. 

OXYACETYLENE WELDING AND CUTTING: A Course 
of Instruction 

By Stuart Plumley. Revised and rewritten by T. B. Jefferson, of 
The Welding Engineer. Fourth edition. 356 pages, $6.50 

Although this book was intended as a classroom text, it is adaptable for self- 
study. The volume provides the fundamentals and the background that should 
enable the student to become proficient in the use and operation of oxyacetylene 
welding and cutting. The material is arranged so that the student progresses 
from tlie simpler to the more complex operations, and presents in this manner 
both the theory and practice of oxyacetylene welding and cutting. 



Send for copies on approval 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 W«,t 42nd Strnnt Nn» Ynric IS, N. Y. 
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COMPONENTS HANDBOOK 

Edited by John F. Blackburn, Masaichusetts Institute of Terhnology. 
Vol. 17 in Masscichusetts Institute of Technology Radiation Laboratory 
Series. OSRD-NDRC. 626 pages, $8.00 

This book codifies available information on the proiieriies and characteristics 
of electronic components. It includes results of original meusuicments made 
at the Radiation Laboratory on manufactured coiniionents. The first part oi 
the text deals with fixed components, tlie second part with electro-mechanical 
devices, and the third with vacuum tubes, which includes a brief .summary of 
the properties of cathode r.iy tubes. 

POWER CAPACITORS 

By R. E. Makbury, Wcslinghouse Electric Corporaliuii. In iness 

Covers fundamental working principles of caiiacitors, the inaleri.'ils used in the 
manufacture of jiower capacitors for 60 cycle service, and the characteristics ol 
the completed units. The book traces the histoty and doveloimii'iit of power 
capacitors and their applications to power systems. The basis of rating power 
capacitors, and their operating limitations are also covered, as are the types of 
capacitors commonly manufactured, and their resiicctivc fields of apiilicatiou. 

THE ENGINEERING OF ORGANIZATION AND MAN¬ 
AGEMENT 

By Robkut T. laviNGSTU.-T, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Jitifii- 
iteering Managentenl Series. 248 pages, $3.00 

A theoretical treatment de.signed for a senior-graduate coiiise in oiganizatioii 
and management. Functions of subjects are clescribed in detail and points o 
inaxinium applications ol these subji'cts are presented. The chajitei “Men 
and Machines" emphasizes the importance of understanding inen. while other 
sections set forth tiic theoiy that action can be resolveii into five siejjs' tiecision, 
planning, jireparation, rioing. an<l reviewing. 

ULTRASONICS 

By Benson Carlin, Millyer Instrument Co.. New V'ork, N. Y. 272 
pages, $5.00 

Considers the engineering implication of the ultiasonic field and includes vital 
theory as well as practical information heretofore unpublished. Contains jiar- 
tictilarly valuable information on testing materials, agitation, ultrasonic trans¬ 
ducers. and ultrasonic systems. 

DIESEL ENGINES 

By J. W. Anderk>n, American Locomotive Comjiany. Second edition. 
556 pages, $7.00 

A revised edition of a practical manual for diesel engine o[>eraturs. All material 
has been brought up to date and many new illustrations have been added. The 
text covers fundamentals of the engine process, discusses all tyjies and sizes of 
diesel engines, and shows how to secure dependability and economy through 
safety of operation. 

Send for copies on approval 
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NEW AND STANDARD TEXTS IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ALTERNATING CURRENT CIRCUIT THEORY 

Myril B. R£ED, University of Illinois 

Published in the l':ill of JO 18, tins new text covers Ijotli 
Inisic princijdes and e.ssenticd lesnlts. Matlieniuticall) 
rigoiuns. careful and logical in development, explicit and 
tonsistent in nuincnclutiire, and Iiased upon a sound 
foiindalioii of experimental evidence, it provides an ont- 
standiiig text for tlie basic course. $5.50. 

Principles of 

ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC FIELDS 

<1 

Warren B. Boast, Iowa State College 

Just [lublished, this text ptovides undergiadnalc engi¬ 
neers with a full (oiiipielien.sion of both basic concepts 
and im]>oitanl supplemental y aspects oi elettiic and mag¬ 
netic fields. ‘I'lie lationali/ed MKS system of units is 
used tliroiigbont tlie text. .Mote tiiaii .SUO problems are 
piovided. $1.75. 

INTRODUCTION TO CIRCUIT ANALYSIS 

A. R. Knight and G. H. Fett, University of Illinois 

All intioductory survey of circuit theory for electrical 
engineeiing students. The text is noted for its unified 
afipioacli to tlie subject, acliieved by consideiing d-c, 
magnetic, and a-c ciicuits as specific applications of gen¬ 
eralized KiidioH’s l.aws. >faiiy problems are piovided. 

Sf.U/. 

EXPERIMENTS IN ELECTRONICS 
AND COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 

£. H. Schulz, Illinois Institute of Technology 
and H. C. T. Eggers, University of Minnesota 

A widely ti.sed and exceedingly practical laboratoiy man¬ 
ual for (ollegc courses in basic circuit theoiy, clectionics, 
commiinitation networks, radio, and ultra-high-frecjuency 
lechniqiie.s. The 108 experiments range from simple di- 
rect-cuirent mea.surcmcnts to complete video amplifiers, 
video amplifieis, etc. $3.25. 


HARPER 8e BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street 


New York 16, New York 
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ENGINEERING LAMINATES 

1 by Albert e. H. Dietz 

I Factual, technical information contributed Iiy 24 experts. 

I Kxplains what laminates are, how they are put together, their 
properties, uses, a<lvantages and limitations, and how laminated 
materials may he formed. 

March 797 pages 353 illus. $10.00 






PLANT PRODUCTION CONTROL 

by C. A. KOEPKE 

Solutions to problems ot production planning and control 
applying to a variety of i ndiistrial situatir>ns. Revision features 
expanded coverage, including more examples and problems. 

2nd Ed., Alarcb Approx. 567 pages illus. Proh. $5.00 


I FAMILY HOUSING 

I by D. G. Carter and K. M. Hinchcliff 

General housing information stressing function and famil> 
need. Three parts—problems and scope, subject matter of 
housing, and application to building, buying, and paying bu- a 
home. 


I April 265 pages I60 illus. $ 3.25 


THERMODYNAMIC CHARTS for COMBUSTION PROCESSES 

by H. C. Mottel, G. C. Williams, and C. N. Satterfield 

The first volume contains principles of cycle calculation 
with examples. 'I'he second volume presents charts for hydro- 

i carbon-air and all mixtvires of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, ami 
nitrogen. 

Part /— Text Part II— Charts 

April, Approx. 62 pages, $ 2.60 January, 2U pages and S charts, t2.UO 


I PHOTOELECTRICITY AND ITS APPLICATION 

I by V. K. Zworykin and E. G. Ramberg 

I Covers the entire field of photoelectricity including basic 

i " principles, methods of preparation, photocell circuits, and the 
various principal fields of application of photoelectric devices. 

April Approx. 488 pages illus. Proh. $6.50 
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BULLENS’ STEEL AND ITS HEAT TREATMENT, VOL ill^ 
Engineering and Special Steel Purposes 

I’hc fifth edition l>y The Mctullurgiciil Staff of the Battelle Memorial 
Institute, this revision presents post-war princijiles anil processes of heat 
treatment in the production of constructional and alloy steels. 

5kh Ed. 29 s iflus. Prob. $ 7.00 

ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC FIELDS, by S. S. Attwood 

In four parts--the electric field, the magnetic fielil, the ferromagnetic 
field, and combincil electric and magnetic fielils. Use of the methods of 
field mapping. MKS units used throiighout revision. 

3rd Ed. Approx. 477 pages 280 illus. Prob. $5.50 

ROUTE SURVEYING, by th« late e. W. PiCKELS, jR. and 
C. C. Wiley 

Information on the planning, de.sign, layout, and construction of any 
type transportation route. Revision includes expanded treatment of string¬ 
lining railroad curves, spirals, more exact tables. 

3rd Ed. Approx. 426 pages illus. Prob. $5.00 

ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION of POWER AND SIGNALS, 

by E. W. KiMBARK 

The only book to prc.sent the basic theory of transmis.sion lines together 
with applications to the three fields of power, telephony, and ultrahigh 
frequencies. 


Approx. 430 pages 


Prob. $6.00 


CONVEYORS and RELATED EQUIPMENT, by W. e. Hudson 

Revision contains extended di.scu.ssions of pneumatic conveying, and 
includes data on post-war developments in belt conveyors with improved 
construction, handling unit loads, dust explosion risks. 

2nd Ed. 


Approx. 460 pages 


270 illus. 


Prob. $7.00 


HYDROLOGY, by C. O. WISLER and E. F. Brater 

Presents the fundamental principles of hydrology as they have been 
developed up to the present time. Lists procedures for determining mini¬ 
mum now and long term average yield of any drainage basin. Ni-w and 
dependable methods for determining grouml water yieltl of a well or any 
given area. 

Approx. 392 pages 


illus. 


Prob. $6.00 
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“A Professional Responsibility” 


Hy K. li. AIcKACIIROX, .TR. 

Chairman, CummUlrc on Hrlatvnis with Induairy, ASJiH; Manayrr of Technical Ktlncalion 

Division, ih nrral lileclric Company 


The elose I'eiatioiislii]) eiigi- 

iieeriii}' odiieutioii and industry has lonj; 
licen recognized, but during? flie last lew 
years increasing attention- has l)e«*n Io¬ 
dised upon the iinporlance of that rela¬ 
tionship as it affects the whole engineer¬ 
ing profession. 11 is hnl a few yeai's 
ago that, at the urging of several intei’- 
esled meinhers of the Society, the C'oni- 
mitlee on Relations Avilli Industry was 
created. 

Nnnihering among its meinhersliip engi¬ 
neers Avith broad inleresls from both 
industry and the eollegi's, the Committee 
has never lacked for .stimulating and val¬ 
uable di.seussions. Fi'e(|uently in recent 
years, these discussions have led to j)Osi- 
tive action or to new formulation of pol¬ 
icy. Such is the interest of committee 
members that four all-day committee 
meetings are held regulai'ly each year to 
provide more opportunity for study and 
action than would be possible at the an¬ 
nual meeting alone. 

Thus the Society, tbrougli its Commit¬ 
tee on Relations Avith Industry, has ex¬ 
tended its interest beyond engineering 
education alone, to the engineering pro- 
fes.sion itself, culminating in establishing 
as its theme for this year, “Partnership 
Avith Industry.” The education of an 
engineer is a joint responsibility of in¬ 
dustry and the colleges for it neither 
begins nor ends in the colleges or indus¬ 
try alone. The closer the practicing 
engineer and the engineering educator 
can work together, the more effective Avill 
be the product they create. It has been 
the purpose of the Committee on Rela¬ 
tions with Industry to devote its attention 
to this mutual problem and its more effec¬ 


tive solution, and al.so to serve as a work¬ 
ing exam]>le of the value of college-indus¬ 
try teamwork. 

Indu.strial members of the Committee 
have become more coii.seious of the oppor¬ 
tunities they ha\-e to .stimulate intere.st in 
engineering education and in the Society 
among their a.ssociates—an interest not 
limited to the football field nr the basket¬ 
ball court. The practicing engineer is 
))erhojially obligated for his own educa¬ 
tion and can most effectiA'ely “retire” that 
obligation by a r(‘al concern for the edu¬ 
cation of those AA’ho Avill succeed him. If 
for no other ri'ason, he must have an 
a])pi'eciation <ind understanding of formal 
engineering education to iirovidi' indus¬ 
trial e.xperience which Avill be properly 
integrated Avith such education. 

Kngineering educators, on the other 
hand, have recognized more clearly the 
nature of problems facing industry and 
the Avhole engineering profession. The 
opportunity to develop in the minds of 
students while still in college a sense of 
[irofessional responsibility has acbie.ved 
a new importance. What the colleges 
can best teach and what industi'y must he 
encouraged to provide has been more com- 
jiletely apprcciat<‘d. 

Out of these experiences has grown the 
jirograni for the annual meeting this 
June. As in previous year.s, an after¬ 
noon discussion se.ssion has been planned 
to study such questions ns the financial 
dilemma facing the colleges, the ethics of 
recruiting engineering graduates, and per¬ 
sonnel evaluation in industry. In addi¬ 
tion to this session, however, two other 
sessions have been planned: a Conference 
on Relations with Industry on Monday, 
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J uue 20, and .a general session of the So¬ 
ciety on Friday morning, June 24. 

The Conference is planned to attract 
industrial representatives who might not 
otherwise attend the annual meeting. 
The Conference will be divided into 
morning and afternoon sessions. The 
general session in the morning will con¬ 
sist of talks on the thrive subjects of the 
Conference: professional development of 
the engineering graduate in industry, li¬ 
censing for the engineering profession, 
and the I’clalion of the union and the 
engineer. The afternoon session will 
consist of individual discussion groups 
based on the morning session. Reports 
of the discussion groups will be carefully 
studied by the Committee with a view 
toward preparing a statement of policy 
wherever feasible. 


The speakers at the general session on 
Friday will describe the role of the indi¬ 
vidual engineer and engineering educator 
in industry-college relations and the fac¬ 
tors affecting industrial aetivity. This 
session has been designed to eraphasi/.e 
the contribution which an individual, us 
distinct from an organization or institu¬ 
tion, can make to industry-college rela¬ 
tions and to the profession as a whole. 
It will therefore be of direct concern to 
every raenibei'. 

Conferences and meetings are truly ef¬ 
fective only as they encourage new ideas 
and result in positive action to imple¬ 
ment such new thouglits. The program 
planned by the Committee for the June 
meeting has been designed to stimulate 
the translation of ideas into action. 


Ihenic for the j/ear 

PARTNERSHIP WITH INDUSTRY 




The Middle East and the American Engineer” 

By MAX THORNBURG 

Connultaut on Foreign. Industrial Affairs, Chairvian Middle East Commission, 

Com miller on Ivlenuitwnal h’elntions, K.J.C. 


Wluit the American Knjjincer iloes in 
the Middle East durin}? the years 1948, '49 
and '50 will be an important faetoi' in 
determining the fate of the world for 
many years to come. This can be said ol' 
engineers, and particularly of American 
engineers, for reasons that do not apply 
to other groui)S, whether military, politi¬ 
cal or commercial. It can bo said of the 
.Middle East for reasons that do not apply 
to most other great areas of the world. 

The central facts upon wliiMi the truth 
of this depends are simple. The Middle 
blast after centuries of stagnation under 
its own medievel institutions, has come to 
life. Its fifty million people with their 
vast potentials of economic power stand 
on the threshold of the modern world, un¬ 
decided which way to turn. To the west, 
led by the United States, lie the nations 
whieli believe that the greatest restmree 
of any country is its people, and that 
their individual freedom sets the goal to¬ 
wards which all state functions must be 
aimed. A enrollary to this belief is that 
the individual initiative and resourceful¬ 
ness of free men is the greatest source of 
energy that can be called upon to anhieve 
the aims which men set for themselves on 
earth. 

To the north lies the Soviet Union, 
champion of the collectivist system in 
which the individual as such does not 
count. In that system, to fulfill his duty 
to the Stale, he inu.st .dissolve himself in 
the amorphous institution of Communism. 

In the long run, which in this ease may 
mean within the next three or four years, 

* An abridgment of a progress report pre¬ 
pared for the Engineer’s Joint Council. 


it will he the people tlicinsclvcs who de¬ 
cide which model they will follow. Even 
though the masses of the people are slow 
to develop a political consciousness, their 
support is necessary to maintain any 
modern form of government in power. 
They may he led to believe that the best 
government for them is one in which 
authority is highly centralized and which 
a.ssumes full responsibility for social and 
(‘conomic conditions within the country. 
■ This is the Russian idea. Or, they may be 
persuaded that the principal function of 
government is to provide certain basic in¬ 
stitutions and services which are required 
by the national society as a whole, leaving 
it largely to the citizens as individuals to 
develop the social and economic resources 
of the country within the framework 
established for them by their government. 
This is the American idea. 

To persuade them to adopt the collec¬ 
tivist system is the aim of the Soviet 
Union. This appeal to the herd instinct 
is primarily emotional and is powerfully 
effective among illiterate masses which 
have never known anything but poverty 
and oppression. I'undamentally, the im¬ 
pulse hei’c is a reaction <mag from an ex- 
])erience of privation and suffering, rather 
than towards any clearly defined new way 
of life. The urge to escape poverty and 
oppression is innate, and the level of in¬ 
telligence which characterizes the masses 
accepts utopian promi.ses without sub¬ 
mitting them to the test of reason. Condi¬ 
tions throughout the Middle East are 
favorable for this process of emotional 
persuasion, and can be made more favor¬ 
able by inciting and intensifying social 
and economic disorder. 
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While illiteracy and a low level of rea¬ 
soning are favorable to the spread of 
Communism, they make almost impossible 
the task of persuading socially and eco¬ 
nomically depressed classes that their sal¬ 
vation lies in the direction of individual 
aehievemont and advancement. Such a 
concept re(|uires a belief in their own 
capacity which is contrary to centuries of 
experience and frustration. While dimly 
aware that the western peoples have ac¬ 
complished the aims to which they them¬ 
selves vaguely aspire, their own experi¬ 
ence with those western powers has too 
often been associated with new forms of 
oppression rather than with relief from 
their existing burdens. Innovations from 
the W’est have improved the lot of those 
already favored by cii'curastariees but have 
only widened the gap between them and 
the multitudes who live on the edge of 
starvation. 

Western Techniques Musi be Demon¬ 
strated in the Middle East 

There is only one way in which the 
beneGts of western advanceinejit can be 
made I'cal to the ]\Iiddlc Irlast masses. 
That is by applying the techniques which 
produced that western advancement di¬ 
rectly to the improvement of the condi¬ 
tions which affect the daily lives of the 
people themselves. No process of reason¬ 
ing is required to see the value in a stream 
of water pouring from a new well into a 
Geld which for generations has produced a 
bare subsistence for a peasiint and his 
family—or not produced it when the rains 
fail and the Geld reverts to desert. No 
harangue is needed to convince him that a 
new road is a blessing, when it makes it 
possible for the Grst time in a thousand 
years for his village to Gnd a market for 
every pound of wheat its long wasted 
acres can produce. No counterappeal to 
his emotions will lessen the satisfaction 
he feels the Grst time he guides a steel 
plow across land which has never known 
anything but an iron-shod stick, or when 
he looks out over the Grst crop that a well 
cultivated Geld produces. If his sons 


Gnd employment in the factory which 
makes these plows and the cultivators, 
farm wagons and harvesting machinery 
which goes w'ith them, or in other fac¬ 
tories which produce low-pri^d clothing, 
tools, cement, simple irrigating pumps 
and needed household utensils, they need 
no mass meeting to tell them that what¬ 
ever name be given to this way of remak¬ 
ing their lives, it is the way they choose. 

This is the way—and this is the only 
way—to argue our case in the Middle 
East. No higli-llown phrases are neces¬ 
sary. No rebuttal is possible. We know 
this way works because it is the way 
America was built. We know how to do 
it because we built America. ... It is 
too oa.sy, and not at all true, to say that 
the people of the Middle East are not 
rea<l.\', as our weslerncrs were, for the 
lypes of modern innovation which devel¬ 
oped our west so rapidly. There are dif- 
J’erencc's to be sure, which it is needless 
to j'ecite hero, but anyone who was born 
and raised (as the author was) on a west¬ 
ern ranch, and who has lived with the 
peoples of the Middle East, sees common 
qualities among the peasants of Anatolia, 
the tribal herdsmen of central P(!rsia and 
the bedowin of the Arab countries which 
are no different—in ways that affect this 
argument—from those which character¬ 
ized our pioneer gi-andparents. The 
farmer’s struggle with the soil and the 
seasons varies little from country to 
country or from age to age, except as 
better tools arc put into his hands or better 
utilization is made of his crops. The 
young man’s capacity to learn a trade or 
to tend a machine in a factory depends 
very little upon the language he speaks 
or what his father did before him. It is 
not on this level that the differences be¬ 
tween East and West are important. 
The real difference is that the West has 
learned to do these things while the East 
has them still to learn. 

How is the Middle East to learn 1 By 
demonstration, as far as the people are 
concerned; and it will fee the people of 
the Middle East who make the decision 
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between our way and the Russian way— 
whether they know they are mnkiiii; it or 
not. 

The Western Economic Record in the 
Middle East is Not All Good 

Since World War I, which is as far 
back as the Middle East nations as we 
know them today can trace their in«(dprn 
histories, somewliat het\veen a quartjM* and 
a half billion dollars (or its equivalent) 
has been spent there on public works and 
state owned industries ostensibly for the 
purpose of increasing production and im¬ 
proving the standard of living of the 
people. This capital investment has been 
sufficient, if it had been spent properly, 
to increa.se production of consumer goods 
to a point satisfying most of the current 
needs of the countries and to jmivide 
.surpluses of certain goods for export. 
The purchasing pow<'r of .*he people 
should have been multiplied and their 
schools, public health services and other 
social needs should have been met on a 
rapidly rising scale. Instead, all they 
have to show ff)r this vast capital invc.sf- 
ment, generally speaking, is a illsplay of 
monumental public works, mostly non- 
cnriiing, and of industrial establishments 
which produce inl’erior goods at costs 
above what better goods could be pur¬ 
chased for in the world market. The ma.ss 
of the people themselves, living and work¬ 
ing as they always lived and worked, 
neither contribute substantially to new 
and increased production nor create the 
purchasing power which would be neces¬ 
sary to purchase the output of the fac¬ 
tories even if these goods were available 
in abundance and at reasonable prices, 
which they arc not. 

The blame for this failure to have beuc- 
litted from so vast an investment can be 
attributed partly to the incompetence,' 
and^in some cases the corruption of gov¬ 
ernment officials, and partly to the indif¬ 
ference of private persons to accept their 
share of responsibiltiy for the national 
welfare. In part, however, it can be at¬ 
tributed to the foreign engineers and 


contractors who have always been ready 
to undertake any project which would 
return them a profit, Avhatever useless 
burden imposed upon the country. Dur¬ 
ing the past quarter century when most 
of these economic i)rograras were getting 
under way, the chief preoccupation of the 
governments was with stabilizing the new 
political institutions and finding the 
money with which to finance the new 
economic developments. The plans them¬ 
selves had various origins but all inclined 
towards grandiosity, symbolizing the aspi¬ 
rations of thc.se new nations rather than 
their current needs. 

In Turkey, German technologists had 
for many years guided the economic de¬ 
velopment of the country, with Germany’s 
needs for raw materials and her own 
strategic interests chiefly in view. In 
]9.'13, Russia came into the picture with 
engineering and economic as well as politi¬ 
cal specialists, under terms dictated to 
Turkey in connection with a loan from 
Russia. Both Germans and Russians pro¬ 
moted enterprises which provide<l them 
with the materials thry needed or used 
the materials which thejf had to sell. In 
neither case was the Turkish national in¬ 
terest consulted. The nationalists who 
accompanied Ataturk to power confused 
smoking chimneys and whirring machinery 
with modernity and prosi)erity, and have 
only recently awakened to the fact that 
the people of Turkey themselves are living 
on almost the same level that they have 
known for the past thousand years. The 
people have awakened to this fact at the 
same time, and the government is now 
desperately put to it to correct the eiTors 
of the past fifteen years or risk the dan¬ 
ger of a popular revolt. 

In Iran the Russian interests were 
chiefly political and strategic, and the 
technical fleld was dominated by the Ger¬ 
man school. The late Shah was a man 
of tremendous vigor and rivalled Ataturk 
in his zeal for modern industrial establish¬ 
ments. He created the Industrial Bank 
and under its direction about 140 com¬ 
mercial enterprises were erected by for- 
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eign conlractoi's. While the Shah sought 
to draw upon u wide range of foreign 
sources, allowing no single country to 
dominate the field, it was almost inevitable 
that a preponderance of his technical spe¬ 
cialists would be (lerinan trained, if not 
German. This followed from the fact that 
throughout Europe, whether in Switzer¬ 
land, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden or 
elsewhere, a German technical degree was 
the hallmark of coinpeteiic'c in the applied 
sciences. In the German technical tradi¬ 
tion which prevailed throughout all these 
countries the scientific standard was high, 
but the .social utilitiy of the I'ngineer’s 
work was left for others to dictate. 

In both Turkey and Iran, the British 
came in for their share of construction 
contracts, and some of tin; hirgest under¬ 
takings were theirs, altliough they took a 
minor part in shaping the programs as a 
whole. Their principal province was Iraq, 
over which they held the mandate, with 
exclusive control of botli tiie economic 
development policy and the vvork in¬ 
volved in its realization. It is only fair to 
the British to point out that what they 
spent in establishing i>oliticnl order in this 
new state probably was far more than 
they ever took out of it in profits. Never¬ 
theless, from the viewpoint of the engi¬ 
neer, it must be siiid that a large part of 
what they paid into the country as oil 
royalties they took out in charges for 
construction woi-k which as yet has had 
little effect upon the standard of living 
of the people. 

In other Arab states under the British 
aegis, treaties with the British have for¬ 
bidden or frowned upon any but British 
consultants, a policy which, in the tech¬ 
nical field, luis not accelerated develop¬ 
ment. British economic and technical 
achievements in these countries during the 
past twenty-five years have been almost 
negligible in comparison with their great 
accomplishments in establishing political 
institutions during the same period. 

In Syria and Lebanon the mandatory 
power was France, but despite her sub¬ 
stantial contributions in the cultural field 


the record of technical and economic ad¬ 
vancement is practically blank. 

Effect of World War II 

With the outbreak of Wwld War II, 
German and Russian technologists van¬ 
ished from the Middle East almost over¬ 
night, except those who remained for 
strategic purposes of their own. The 
Hsiine can be said of the British with the 
exception again of those who took part in 
the engineering pi-ojeets which were a 
part of the allied war effort. The greater 
the artificial industrial economy which had 
been reared bed'ore the war, therefore, the 
greater the oollapse when those who had 
kept it running withdrew. This was most 
noticeable in Turkey and Iran with their 
vast chains of foreign built factories. The 
false judgment which had been exercised 
in fixing their type and location then be- 
cjimc visible. 

During the war years, the artificial 
prosperity of tlu* northern Middle East 
countries which rc-siilted from foreign 
military activity and the demand for ex- 
poi'ts of almost every kind, enabled those 
unsound economies not only to live but 
to .show superficial signs of gain. With 
the end of the war, however, the collapse 
of the spectacular superstructure of in¬ 
dustrial plants which had no economic 
foundation was inevitable. Today most 
of the plants of the Industrial Bank of 
Iran, which by western standards has been 
bankrupt since its inception, are closed 
down. Some of them represent the most 
advanced type of installation. A foreign- 
built meat packing plant, for example, in¬ 
cludes the most modern equipment for 
meat packing and refrigeration, and also 
a factory for manufacturing tin cans. 
Unfortunately almost no meat is raised 
in the region and the plant is too far from 
the sea to make it available for fish can¬ 
ning. The white tiled buildings and«the 
costly installation are kept in a good state 
of preservation by the force of men and 
supervisors who were provided for its 
operation, because they^are civil service 
employees and under the laws of the conn- 
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try canuol be dismissed. Their output, 
however, is represented by a small amount 
of orange marmalade which keeps the 
plant operating a few days each year. 
The region is not a fruit growing one, 
which makes the plant useless for fruit 
preservation. A competent study of pos¬ 
sibilities would disclose whether raw prod¬ 
ucts could be produced locally to supply 
this plant or whether it should be dis¬ 
mantled and reerected in another location 
where it would return its investment 
quickly. 

Cci’taiii public ollicials in Iran, and 
others there who feel a re.sponsil)ility 
for the economic welfare of their coun¬ 
try, have ample ground i‘or a deep re¬ 
sentment towards the foreign salesmen, 
contractors and engineei's who loaded Tran 
with such costly installations of so little 
U.SC to the country. Tin* .same- is true in 
Turkey. The resentment is all the more 
bitter because it mu.st be suflFcred in 
silence. Whatever the feeling that the 
foreign expci't.s should have protected 
these inexperienee<l governments from the 
folly of their own politicians, the fact re¬ 
mains that it was tin; governments them¬ 
selves who ordered these plants built. 
Under the harsh principle of caveat 
emptor the blame is their own if what 
they bought pn)ved to be useless or even 
worse than useless. 

The same lack of respon.sibility towards 
the economic welfare of these countries 
that is illustr.ated by the sale to them 
of useless or ill-adapted manufacturing 
plants, has been even more reprehensively 
exhibited by some engineering firms which 
have been retained by those governments 
to make preliminary studies precisely for 
the purpose, of avoiding such economic 
travesties as have just been mentioned. 
Some excuse may be found for foreign 
manitfacturing concerns headed by high 
pressure sales executives who have no 
other thought than to sell to anyone who 
will buy. An important part has been 
played by this product of the American 
free enterprise system in America, in 


stimulating a demand for new and im¬ 
proved types of goods and maintaining a 
high turnover of both merchandise and 
money. Even in America, however, this 
type of executive is gradually being re¬ 
placed, in the larger institutions, by men 
with sufficient understanding to realize 
that their prosperity in the long run de¬ 
pends upon satisfying real consumer needs 
and not merely upon inducing a purchaser 
to buy. Tn any ease, when the service sold 
is profc.ssional engineering consultation, 
no possible excuse exists for advising 
government officials to spend public funds 
for undertakings which are not at all, or 
only remotely beneficial to the country. 

Too many examples can be given to il¬ 
lustrate this app.nrent indifference of 
competent and responsible engineering 
linns towards the interests t)f their gov¬ 
ernment clients in the Middle East. In 
one case which the author had occasion to 
examine in detail, a well-known engineer¬ 
ing firm after spending about one year in 
field and office studies, submitted an 
elaborate rc'port with nicommendations, 
preliminary designs and estimates, which, 
if adopted, would have led to the expendi¬ 
ture of about 50 million dollars for a com¬ 
bined hydro-electric and irrigation water 
development. Review of this pr.)posal in 
the field di.sclosed Unit a relatively small 
investment wouhl expand an existing 
power plant sufTieiently to meet the pre¬ 
dicted load for years ahead, and that 
the small area of new land which pur¬ 
portedly wouhl have iieen brought under 
cultivation by the water project was, for 
several reason.s, unsuitable for such a pur¬ 
pose. Tt disclosed also that for a rela¬ 
tively small investment a series of earth 
filled check dams could be provided to 
conti’ol the sea.sonal flash floods which for 
ages hail prevented more than a frac¬ 
tional utilization of an adjoining area 
many times larger than the one proposed 
for new development. An abundance of 
underground water, from 50 to 200 feet 
below the surface in most of this area, 
could be made available by the use of sim¬ 
ple in'igating pumps. Whatever the terms 
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of reference-under which this consulting 
service was performed, at least a common 
sense alternate to the vast scheme pro¬ 
posed Avould certainly have been in order. 
The dominant interest which determined 
the character of the rei)ort was suggested 
by one item in the detailed estimate, which 
called for the imjiorlation from northern 
Europe and llic transportation for 600 
miles by railroad and truck within the 
country, of ev(>ry sack of cement re 
quired in the enoi’inous eonci’ete works 
proposed. This was in a country where 
limestone, clay and fiiel abound, and 
cement raanulacturo is desperately needed 
for dcveloiJincnt work of every kind. 

It is not suggested that private engi¬ 
neering firms and construction contractors 
should exercise a ])at(M'nalistic responsi¬ 
bility over the decisions made by govern¬ 
ment officials, and refuse to undertake 
projects which have been approved for 
execution by the government, until they 
themselves are salisfied that the projects 
arc in the public interest. When the 
terms of the engagenuMit do call for an 
engineering opinion, however, that opinion 
should be given with the client’s interests 
foremost in mind, and not with the inten¬ 
tion of making a big job out of a little 
one. The aim of this general criticism 
is not at all to impute unethical conduct 
to any engineering or contracting firm, 
but to emphasize the importance to the 
government of having com]ielent engi¬ 
neering guidance, free of any commercial 
interest in the execution of government 
work, to see that only well justified proj¬ 
ects are undertaken, and that neither 
money nor other valuable resources are 
wasted in their execution. 

The Middle East Has No Experienced 
Engineers of Hs Own 

To understand what American engineers 
could mean to the Middle East, we must 
look at tlie efforts these countries are 
making to develop engineer's of their own. 
For generations, it was the practice for 
well-to-do families to sent their sons to 
Europe for higher education. At one 


time this meant schooling in classical and 
cultural fields only, but as the fetish of 
industrialization spread over this part of 
the world, an increasing number of them 
began to study technical subjects. Ger¬ 
man universities were the most popular 
but many students were sent to Switzer¬ 
land, Prance and other European coun¬ 
tries. A few wont to America. These 
students came chiefly from Turkey and 
Iran. In both these countries the techni¬ 
cal tradition was German. This is evi¬ 
denced even today by the prevalence of 
German text and reference books seen on 
the shelves of most of the older men with 
technical training. It is reflected also in 
the almost universal acceptance in Turkey 
and Tran of German technical standards. 
Of engineering in the Arab countries 
further south little need be said, for these 
countries produced few students ready 
for higher schooling and almost none in 
the technical fields. 

Upon the outbreak of World Wai' IT, 
at the same time that the German, Russian 
and other foreign enginc(*rs withdrew 
fi'om this region, the students from the 
Middle East Avere forced to return from 
Europe and turn to the United States for 
their training. Most of these students 
were sent abroad on government scholar¬ 
ships under contracts which obliged them 
to serve a certain time for the government 
upon their retiini. While the principle 
back of this can be defended, in practice 
it meant that these young engineers Avent 
to Avork under most unfavorable .condi¬ 
tions. In almost no eases were they as¬ 
signed to Avork in the field in Avhich they 
had studied. Their German disciplined 
seniors Avere trained to subordinate their 
scientific competence to programs drawn 
up by politicians. The American trained 
engineers proA'ed to be intractable under 
such arbitrary discipline. Many of them 
were denied eligibility to membcr.ship in 
the national engineering societies. During 
the past year, the author has talked per¬ 
sonally with at least fifty young Turkish 
engineers who were gftiduated from well- 
known American engineering colleges. 
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Many of them held Doctor’s degrees and 
most of the rest had Master’s degrees in 
engineering. Practically without excep¬ 
tion their stories were the same: “Politi¬ 
cians don’t want engineering answers. If 
any answer is needed, they tell us what 
it is.” or: “Any of us with a foreign uni¬ 
versity degi’cc could advance rapidly if we 
were willing to forget that we are engi- 
neei's and would simple say ‘yes’ to the 
politicians.” In Iran there are said to 
be more than 500 engineers graduated 
1 ‘rom European or American colleges. Al¬ 
most none of them are actually working 
at what we would consider engineering 
work in the United States. Of this num¬ 
ber it might be supposed that at least 100 
would be capable of doing high grade 
Icchuical work. The author would esti¬ 
mate that not more than 10 are thus en¬ 
gaged in the entire country. 

What these young men really need is 
experience under older men with the some 
type of basic training as their own. In 
the United States, this is what makes engi¬ 
neers out of engineering student.^. Ob¬ 
viously the Middle East’s need for engi¬ 
neers is not going to be met simply by 
sending greater nuinbei's of students to 
foreign countries for study, until there 
is an opportunity for them to get the 
equally important training under experi¬ 
enced guidance after they have taken their 
degrees. 

What Are the Need^ for American Engi¬ 
neers in the Middle East? 

First of ail among the many services 
which could be performed by American 
engineers is that of providing advisory 
service to the government agencies which 
in nearly all the Middle East countries 
are now struggling with national economic 
development plans. It is futile here to 
debate the theoretical merits or demerits 
of planned national economies or of State 
versus private enterprise. The fact which 
confronts us is that many if not most of 
the Middle East countries arc actively 
pressing ahead with economic develop¬ 
ment programs in the best way they know 


how. In most of these cases, they are 
amply supplied with money, from oil 
revenues or other sources. The supply of 
men qualified for top level administra¬ 
tion is meager, in the typical case, and 
most of their attention must be given to 
internal and external political problems 
and to administrative routine. It is no 
wonder if the relatively small number of 
men upon whom thc.se burdens fall make 
serious errors in hurriedly prepared eco¬ 
nomic plans which cover dozens of spe¬ 
cialized fields. If sound answ'ers to such 
problems were automatically revealed to 
politicians or to anyone else in their mo¬ 
ments of need, there would be little need 
of engineers in any country. But they 
are not. A modei’n private industrial 
corporation will employ a large staff of 
experienced specialists to prepare a single 
year’s expansion program which both in 
total investment and in diversity of pro¬ 
blems corresponds to only a fraction of a 
typical national development plan. Re¬ 
sponsible government officials have even 
a greater need than the largest industrial 
corporation for cojisultants experienced in 
the various phase.s of such development 
work, to assist them in preparing and ar¬ 
ranging for the execution of a program 
which will actually achieve, in appropriate 
.steps, the objectives fixed by the national 
policy. Competent advi.sory services and 
assistance on this level is very likely to 
make the difference between success and 
failure of the program. Such advisory 
service is of course not limited to engi¬ 
neering, but top rank consulting engineers 
will know when their own services need 
to be supplcineiited by specialists in other 
fields. 

Within the government organization it¬ 
self, there is a great need for expert tech¬ 
nical service in connection with many im¬ 
portant State activities, such as agricul¬ 
ture, public sanitation, irrigation, roads, 
harbors, reclamation projects, geological 
and mineralogical surveys, statistical serv¬ 
ices and many others. In some cases, 
specialists in these fields can be borrowed 
or secured on other terms from the cor- 
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responding departments of our own gov¬ 
ernment. While such borrowed experts 
ordinarily are available only for a limited 
time, they might be extremely valuable 
for detailed planning and organizational 
woi’k aiul for training local men. Since 
the last war and particularly during the 
past year, British experts have been made 
available in increasing numbers from the 
British Middle Mast Center in Cairo. The 
author bus observed the work of a number 
of these specialists and has been impressed 
with their competence and the value of 
their assistance to Middle Krist govern¬ 
ments. The United States government has 
loaned some experts to Middle East coun¬ 
tries, but few for long enough to accom¬ 
plish any ia.sting good. An outstanding 
exception, although its linal outcome can¬ 
not yet be known, is the staif of highway 
engineers recently made available to as¬ 
sist the Turkish govemment in organizing 
and training its own Highway Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Aside from the needs of government 
.ju.st discussed, there is a very large and 
almost totally unsatisfied demand for com¬ 
petent engineers in the field of private 
enterprise. While it is quite true that 
many other obstacles stand in the way of 
rapid development of private enterprise in 
most of these countiies, lack of compe¬ 
tent technical guidance is a very important 
one. No banker or private investor is 
likely to risk his capital in a cement plant, 
power system, irrigating project, iron 
foundry or other industrial enterprise, 
when he is dependent upon equipment 
salesmen and half-trained local mechanics 
for the analysis, design, construction and 
operation of a technical undertaking. The 
highly schooled but inexperienced grad¬ 
uate engineers within the country are 
helpless in this field until they have been 
trained under experienced men in making 
practical application of their technical 
education. 

There is a lack of engineering service 
at every level of the Middle East economy 


which could give direction to the bewil¬ 
dered effort of private enterprise and 
bridge the gap between its unmobilized 
resources and the daily needs of the peo¬ 
ple. A few branch offices of American 
engineering firms, each headed by a well- 
rounded engineer and with a small local 
staff drawn from the educated but inex¬ 
perienced engineers of the country, could 
pay expenses by performing these mis¬ 
cellaneous services. At the same time 
they could select as much as they wished 
on larger scale for their main organiza¬ 
tions. It is of course these larger projects 
which would be attractive to commercial 
engineering firms, buf. generally speaking. 
Ihc larger the project the longer the time 
before its benefits reach the people. The 
need for the lesser services, and particu¬ 
larly for training the young engineers of 
I he country along sound lines, is an urgent 
need now. 

Experienced contractors arc needed to 
('arry out successfully many projects 
which arc beyond the capacity of local 
concerns, to demonstrate the operation and 
maintenance of modern construction ma- 
(diinery and, perhaps most of all, to train 
local contractors, construction superinten- 
denfs, foremen and special mechanics in 
this field. Ei-ection engineers and con¬ 
tractors, however, should not confuse their 
functions with those of the consultants 
and specialists mentioned earlier. To 
build a good canal, but in the wrong place, 
helps no one—not even the contractor in 
the long run. 

Manufactui'crs of technical equipment 
should have competent technical repre¬ 
sentatives in the field, to advise prospec¬ 
tive buyois concerning its value in their 
particular cases, to train local operators 
and to train competent maintenance men. 

. . . It has been (he author’s observation 
in many countries that, outside of a few 
well known lines, American equipment 
is known rather for its ingenuity than for 
its wearing qualities. In the United 
States where maintenance is simple and 
replacements with “improved models” rela¬ 
tively frequent, this is not a disadvantage. 
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British, German or other European tech¬ 
nical equipment, generally speaking, while 
perhaps of obsolete design according to 
American standards, is likely to last much 
longer undei' the treatment it receives in 
backward countries. In addition to this, 
it is also unfortunately true that the 
United States has surpassed even Japan 
as the world’s greatest exporter of cheaply 
made gadgets which even if gi\’en away 
arc not worth carrying oiit of the bazaars 
which arc flooded willi them. All are 
marked “Made in U.S.A.’’ Without doubt 
most of tliis tvasii is ordered by lo«*al 
merchants, and much of if is manufactured 
by American firms of foreign origin for 
dumping into their own home markets. 
Xevertbeless, it is a scourge on the Ameri¬ 
can name. . . . 

Service of Professional Societies 

The professional societies ip-the United 
States have played a very important part 
in improving and extending the service 
performed by engineers in our own coun¬ 
try. Profe.ssional prestige has i)een en¬ 
hanced by fixing high eligibility rc(|uire- 
ments for admi.ssion to the recognized 
engineering societies, and by promoting 
laws which limit jn'ofessional practice to 
tbo.se possessing certain qualifications. 
Technical educafion has been furthered b> 
the papers and discussions which arc a 
part of the societies’ programs and by 
close collaboration with tcchnieal colleges. 
Young engineers are brought into close 
contact with the leaders in their profes¬ 
sion and are encouraged to participate in 
the activities of the societies as members 
of appj’opriate grade. Coordination of 
joint activities and interchange of benefits 
among the loading societies is effected 
through the Engineei*s Joint Council. 
The entire resources of these societies, 
representing the engineering skill of the 
United States, is available to the govern¬ 
ment and to the nation at large in matters 
affecting the public interest. 

Every one of the benefits just men¬ 
tioned is desperately needed in the Middle 
East as a means of establishing the engi¬ 


neering profession on its proper level in 
fhose countries. As has already been 
mentioned, efforts have been made to or¬ 
ganize professional societies in certain 
countries, but assistance in reorganiza¬ 
tion and continued collaboration on a 
pi'ofessional level by the American socie¬ 
ties Avould be immensely valuable. The 
iiilerehange of technical papers would 
stimulate the engineers of these countries 
to jnat<‘h the work of fheir American 
rolleagues. Many valuable as.sociations 
formed by engineering students in the 
.American colleges would be preserved 
through the continuing association made 
possible by membership in the national 
.societies. 

A somewhal similar .service could be 
rendered fo the Middle East by making 
our high grade technical journals more 
readily available within those countires. 
Special articles and occasionally entire 
special nimdiei’.s devoted primarily to the 
technical affairs of the Middle East would 
be justified by the commercial as well as 
by f,he prol'es.sional value of such atten¬ 
tion. The nimil)er of people in these coun¬ 
tries who have a reading knowledge of 
English i.s surprisingly high, and is in¬ 
creasing mindly. It includes most of the 
local engineers. Advertiscment.« of Amer¬ 
ican technical products are especially 
sought in th(! libraries and reading rooms 
where they arc availible. 

Also in the field of education, in the 
more formal sense, is the need of Ameri- 
cal collaboratiou in teaching engineering 
in the colleges and universities of the 
Middle East. Our American colleges and 
lower schools in those countries, particu¬ 
larly those belonging to the Near East 
Oollege Association, which have trained 
young men, including engineers, for al- 
m(»sl 100 years, have made a contribution 
lo the social development of the entire re¬ 
gion which cannot be over-estimated as 
to importance. It is necessary that we 
recognize now, however, that these insti¬ 
tutions are no longer the “lighthouses in 
a sea of ignorance” whidi they once were. 
National colleges and even universities 
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liave been established in several of these 
countries and their faculties include men 
. of renown in the European countries from 
which they were drawn. While it prob¬ 
ably is true that none of these national 
institutions has yet attained the academic 
level in all its faculties that characterizes 
the American University in Beirut, their 
standards arc being ])ushcd up steadily. 
At the same time, it is regrettably true 
that the American social economy under 
which the great system of American 
schools and colleges throughout the Mid¬ 
dle East was established has undergone 
changes which have made it increasingly 
ditlicult to dnance and administer such 
philfinthropic establishments on a private 
basis. As a I’esult, some of these institu¬ 
tions have not only failed to keep up with 
representative American educational prac¬ 
tices, but even lag behind the rising stand¬ 
ards of the countries themselves. It does 
not need to be argued that, at least in the 
field of advanced education, there is no 
place in the Middle East for a second rate 
American institution. This must be said 
with particular emphasis of engineering 
education, a field in which the United 
States unquestionably leads the world. 

Tlie steps which can be taken to make 
our contribution in I he field of technical 
education involve questions which arc too 
broad to be dealt with in this paper, and 
require the attention of experts just as 
truly as do any of the other problems in 
connection with engineering which have 
been mentioned here. It might be sug¬ 
gested, however, that the time has come 
when we should recognize that the Middle 
East has institutions of its own which 
warrant us in reviewing our whole pro¬ 
gram of educational activity in this region, 
and perhaps finding another way to carry 
our ideals and our teaching to these coun¬ 
tries; for example by providing a few 
highly qualified teachers in various fields 
of importance, to occupy chairs in the 
national institutions. In any case, unless 
we can maintain our colleges at a level 
which does credit to the American name 
and to their own splendid histories, unin¬ 


formed sentimentalism or unimplemented 
loyalty to a noble tradition must not be 
allowed to continue them merely as tomb¬ 
stones of their own great achievements. 

It is the young men of the Middle 
East today who must build these new 
nations, aiid it is their own engineers who, 
after the initial stages, must develop 
tlieir own groat national resources as our 
engineers developed ours. During this 
initial stage, however, our own experi¬ 
enced engiiioers mu.st bridge the gap; and 
our help is badly needed in developing an 
adequate supply of engineers within the 
countries Ihemselvcs. 

What Can lie Done About Jt* 

There is no simple formula for supply¬ 
ing all the technical needs to which atten¬ 
tion has been called in this paper. In the 
western economies, the basic technical 
facilities wliich are required by society 
to maintain a rising standard of public 
education, public hesilth and public wel¬ 
fare generally, arc pi’ovided largely by 
government agencies which are well 
equipped with expert sind experienced per¬ 
sonnel. Other government agencies extend 
the field of public services to include 
public works of many kinds which serve 
as a matrix within which private capital 
interests exercise the primary responsi¬ 
bility for national economic development. 
Typically, in these western economics, 
engineering and managerial skill follows 
capital interests. It seldom precedes or 
operates independently of them except 
when employed by a government agency 
in the discharge of its limited public func¬ 
tions. This is particularly true in the 
United States. Even in those cases such 
as the T.V.A., to mention a prominent 
('xample, where a government agency has 
undertaken a project calling for the widest 
range of technical and administrative ca¬ 
pacity, it has been the skills and other re¬ 
sources developed under the urge of pri¬ 
vate capital interests which have per¬ 
formed the actual work. 

That such skills *and resources can be 
developed from other origins, for ex- 
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ample, from the Communinm of Russia 
or the National Socialism of Great Britain, 
has been arp;uo(l but has not yet been dem¬ 
onstrated. What concerns us here is not 
this argument, but tlic fact which faces 
us; namely, that the technical and man¬ 
agerial skills ui)on which the American 
economy depends, and which are now 
sought by many other countries of the 
world, arc the product of motivations and 
inducement peculiar to a capitalistic 
economy. What we are trying to do now, 
with particular reference to the Middle 
East, is to apply them cd’cetivcly to the 
needs of an economy in which private 
capital intere.st, with its urges and criteria 
of performance, is almost completely lack¬ 
ing. To attempt the development of pri¬ 
vate enterprise in these countides as a 
condition preliminary to lcchni<*al ad¬ 
vancement is impractieaijle. Private en¬ 
terprise, as we know it, is an evolutionary 
growth. Tt may be a later product of 
.social and economic development in these 
countries, l)ut it cannot be the source of 
such development in the beginning. 

Merely to say that the Middle East 
needs American technical and managerial 
skills is to state a futile truism. It is 
equally futile to invoke the “profit motive” 
alone—the least creative of the many mo¬ 
tivations whic.h make our economic sys¬ 
tem operate, by inviting western contrac¬ 
tors to build factories or public works 
in these countries. The waste resulting 
from this course has been discussed earlier 
and is conspicuous in nearly every Middle 
East country. What we must accomplish 
is som<‘thing completely new, except as a 
jn'ototypo may be found in the mobiliza¬ 
tion of our technical resources in time 
of war. We must dissect out of our own 
economic body a cross section of that part 
which does its constructive thinking and 
gives direction to the rest, and gi’aft it 
into the administrative organism of the 
Middle East. This, of course, presup¬ 
poses that the Middle East countries wish 
this to be done. That we shall assume. 
Explicitly, we must call upon the men 
who have built and are building our own 


successful enterprises in every field at 
home, to apply their skills and judgment 
to the problems of the Middle East. For¬ 
tunately, skill and judgment unlike coal 
or manufactured products, do not repre¬ 
sent exhaustible assets. Knowledge can 
be passed on freely without dimini.shing 
the supply. 

What the Middle East needs most is 
precisely the critical appraisal of circum¬ 
stances and exf)ericnced judgment as to 
constructive action which our own capi¬ 
talistic system dej)eiids upon and has de¬ 
veloped to serve its own ends. In the 
Middle East it will serve other ends—the 
creation of profliictive economics which 
will enable 150 million people to enjoy 
those fundamental freedoms about Avhich 
we have heard so much and, until very 
recently, done so little. 

The urge to make this contribution 
must come largely from a sense of public 
duty on a world scale, although the sense 
of its compelling nece.ssity, if our kind 
of world is to survive, will not bn lack¬ 
ing among American technical and busi¬ 
ness leaders. 

Our ])roblem, or its solution, has two 
parts. First there is the need for effec¬ 
tive preparation of the facts, a campaign 
for spreading information and simulating 
action. In the field of engineering this 
is a responsibility of our profes.sional 
journals and other technical publications, 
and of our national engineering societies. 
On the broader front all our publishers 
and editors, and all our great national 
business a.ssociations must do their pni’f 
to awaken and inform the interest of our 
technical and industrial leaders. The 
most powerful forces in American eco¬ 
nomics are represented by such associa¬ 
tions—manufacturing, purchasing, mar¬ 
keting, advertising, and the rest. They 
are a characteristic of our way of doing 
things. Their infiuenco in mobilizing 
American collaboration in Middle East 
development problems could be enormous. 
They themselves are an important part 
of the “brain” which must be grafted into 
the Middle East body. 
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The second part ol! our problem is how 
to bring the particular institutions and 
individual men who must share this task, 
into effective relationship with the Middle 
East governments which constitute the 
sole or almost the sole sources of initia¬ 
tive, authority, and finance in these coun¬ 
tries. It has been the iiiillior’s experience, 
acting in the interests of several of the 
Middle East governments, that it is im¬ 
possible to induce individual men of higli 
qualification, or even individual consult¬ 
ing firms, to give up any substantial part 
of their normal work at home and assume 
heavy and precarious responsibilities in 
connection Avith guiding gf)vernment pro¬ 
grams of economic development in the 
Middle East. One practicable way in 
which our high-level techniques can he 
lifted out of their native milieu and trans¬ 
planted without loss of vital functioninir 
powers into a non-capitalistic environ¬ 
ment, is by I'orming a new agency out of 
elements draAvn from a group of qualified 
and established firms, in smdi a way that 
a now and poAverful integration of skills 
is made availahle, without imposing an 
excessive burden upon any one of tin* 
several mendier concerns Avhich contribute* 
to it. The important cluiTacteristic of 
an agency constituted in this way is that 
it retains all the special functional poAvers 
developed under tl)e exacting demands of 
the capitalistic system, and maintains 
channels to that system through which 
special seiwices can be obtained as needed, 
hut is itself free from any particular capi¬ 
tal interest as long as it operates in isola¬ 
tion from that system. Such agencies 
Avere the rule in the recent Avar, and their 
effectiveness in serving non-capitalistic 
aims Avas a feature of the Avar economy. 
How long such an agency would remain 
Anrile and productive in the absence of an 
overwhelming public necessity, need not 
be debated here. The necessity for it does 
exist at present. 

TJse of American Technical Resources 

A post-war example is found in the 
creation, at our government’s request, of 
just such a special corporation. This new 


agency was formed by combining elements 
draAvn from eleven selected engineering 
and other consulting firms, for the pur¬ 
pose of studying certain problems of eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation in Japan. This was 
after an unsuccessful effort to find a .solu¬ 
tion to those problems by recourse to a 
‘‘mission” composed of political and other 
public figures. The record shows that 
this specially created corporation per¬ 
formed its ta.sk Avith the same skill and 
thoroughness that its members’ firms 
Avould exercise in their normal AA'ork for 
hardhoaded American businessmen or pri¬ 
vate corporations. 

In the case just cited it \v!i.s llie urge 
of public need which impelled the mem¬ 
ber companies to make Ihc joint effort. 
Presumably the demand for special serv¬ 
ices was sufficiently flexible to keep the 
burden within bounds upon any one of 
them. In total effect, hoAvever, they 
l)rought to bear upon the technical pro- 
hlems of Japan the highest skill available 
. to American industry itself, and without 
the urge of special interests Avhich is cua- 
(oraary in a capitalistic system. 

Our American resourcc.s in this field 
are .so vast that many such combined 
agencies might be formed, all equally 
capable of supplying to the Middle East 
the disinterested, specialized skill which 
finds .sound ansAA'ers to national problems 
of a technical nature. Such a consulting 
agency, with all its costs and fees suitably 
guaranteed, Avould enable a foreign gov¬ 
ernment to map out its program by de¬ 
velopment and procedures for its execu¬ 
tion, with the same sound judgment that 
must be applied to successful enterprises 
in the United States. With such a rela¬ 
tively small amount of continuing assist¬ 
ance in its administration at the same high 
level, and of 1 raining and .superArision at 
lower levels, it Avould maintain a reference 
frame without which individual projects 
could not he correctly defined and oriented, 
and executed by government forces or hy 
contrast in the customary way. Wliat is 
lacking at present is the trained “Brain” 
to do the critical thinking at the top. It 
cannot he supplied cell hy cell, in the 
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form of various experts scattered among 
the uncoordinated projects. Such ex¬ 
perts will be necessary, but without ex¬ 
perienced over-all management their sepa¬ 
rate technical triumphs are as likely as 
not to be economic travesties from the 
national point of view. 

There is another way in w'hich the need 
for top level consultation )night be met. 
This is through a type of combined tech¬ 
nical and management consulting firm, 
designed especially for giving aid to for¬ 
eign governments, wdiich has made its ap¬ 
pearance since the cJid of the recent war. 
Unfortunately some of these new con¬ 
cerns represent nothing more than an ef¬ 
fort to exploit superficial trade or service 
experience gained during the war, but the 
principal involved is capable of sound de¬ 
velopment. It is feasilile, that is, for a 
group of o.xpericnced technical and husi- 
ne.ss experts to form a consulting agency 
specializing in the held di.scussed, and to 
supplement their own resources by di-aw- 
iiig upon other sources as necessary to 
meet any particidar situation. At. least * 
one such agency ic now ojicrating succes.s- 
fully among Latin American governments. 

It is not suggested here that all the ills 
of the Middle Kast can be cured by engi¬ 
neers. It is argued, however, that many 
of the conditions tlierc wliieh at present 


inhibit both racial and economic progress 
are the kinds of conditions which en^- 
ncers, and particularly engineers with 
American training and ideas, can improve. 
It is argued, further, that the first and 
highest need for engineering, in its broad¬ 
est sense, is at the level where national 
jiolicy is made and where principle.s, ob¬ 
jectives and criteria are established. Most 
Middle Hast governments today have 
unitlier Ihcir ranks of men nor the men 
to lead them who arc capable of perform¬ 
ing all the normal functions of public 
administration, and, on the whole, per¬ 
forming them well. All these govern¬ 
ments, however, have undertaken to bring 
about economic revolutions with the ends, 
if not the means, modeled on western pat- 
iern.s. Their gri*atci;t single lack is for 
engineering skill, and this lack is great¬ 
est at the toj) wlu're objectives are set 
.'ind not where llic concrete is poured. 

Our nalioiial engineering societies have 
IK) more ])ressirig responsiliility today 
(ban (o devise ways in which tlie faculties 
of American eiigiiiceriiig can be used to 
remove the sources of economic distress 
in otluu- eounlries. In the Middle East, 
where the strain is near the breaking 
point, this need must be met soon if it is 
to be mel onr way. 
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Durinf? the first two years following the 
end of World War II, most faculties of 
engineering colleges were engaged in seri¬ 
ous review of the several undergradutc 
engineering currieula. The results in 
many instances led to significant changes 
in some of the eslablished curricula. In 
observing this process at niy own insti¬ 
tution, and from oral and written dis¬ 
cussions recounting similar undertakings 
elsewhere, I concluded that this situation 
was still fluid, and that the time was 
opportune (o attempt to ff)rmulate specifi¬ 
cally a type of engineering education 
which 1 had been rather sporadically and 
informally advocating foj' a number of 
years. While these ideas were taking 
shape, and being discussed with engineers 
engaged both in education and in active 
professional and industrial practice, there 
appeared a number of articles proposing 
new concepts of engineering education 
which were quite in harmony wdtli or com¬ 
plementary to the proposals which I had 
in mind. It seemed clear to me that 
there was a widespread groping for an 
improved substitute or at least alter¬ 
natives to the present conventional 
curricula. Accordingly I welcomed the 
invitation to address the Mechanical 
Engineering Division of the American 
Society of Engineering Education as 
providing a fonim where I might more 
explicitly describe the programs which I 
have been advocating, and where they 
might be subjected to comment and criti¬ 
cism by engineering educators. It is my 
hope that opportunity may present itself 

* Presented at Dinner Meeting, Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering Division, Austin, Texas, 
June 1948. 


for similar analyses by employers of 
engineering graduates. 

In order to be as concise as possible I 
have divided this jjresenlation into five 
parts: (1) The Existing Situation as it 
bears on tlio proposals to be advanced, 
(2) Premises upon which 1 have based 
the proijosals,* (3) The Pi’oposals, (4) 
Arguments in support of the yiroposals, 
and (5) Conclusions. 

The Existing Situation 

1. Any one of the conventional four 
year undergi-adiiate engineering cun'icula 

, has long b(*eii asserted, and in many spe¬ 
cific cases has been proven, to provide a 
satisfactory general education for a wide, 
variety of careers. 

2. Numerous surveys have shown that 
a substantial proportion (50 i)er cent or 
more) of engineering graduates soonei’ 
or later leave the strictly professional 
practice of engineering for careers which 
may or may not be closely related to engi¬ 
neering as such. A small proportion 
never engage in the sub-professional 
or professional practice of engineering. 

3. While engineering educators and 
the cmployei's of engineering graduates 
have recognized the potentialities of 
engineering education as a suitable and 
advantageous preparation for “a career 
and a culture,” actual curriculum adap¬ 
tations in general have been restricted to 

(a) the introduction of more non-teeh- 
nical (social humanistic) subjects, and 

(b) the lengthening of the undergraduate 
curriculum to 5 years providing generally 
for more subjects, both technical and 
non-technical, as ** prerequisites for the 
first (bachelor's) degree. There have 
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been a few developments of four year 
“general” curricula, notably at Stevens 
Institute of Technology. Yet most of 
these have either a fairly strong flavor of 
some special branch of engineering (such 
as mechanical) or are more of the “ad¬ 
ministrative” type, i.e., after the first 3 
years a student eaniiot readily transfer 
to one of the conventional professional 
curricula. 

4. “Broadened” four year curricula, 
“lengthened” five year eurricula and 
“general” curricula usually pn‘sii})pose 
that a student must determine upon the 
.special engineering field for which he 
wishes to prepare, (a) by the beginning 
of his .sophomore oi’ at the latest at the 
beginning of his junior year, and (b) 
subse(iiicntly proee(‘d by means of a rpiite 
rigid curriculum toward a designated de- 
gi'ee. In hardly any engineering college 
may a student .select eirectivejy his spe¬ 
cific professional curriculum later than 
two years prior to receiving his first 
degree. 

l*remitu‘s 

J. That as a “way of life” or as a 
“career and a cullui’e” (to ii.se certain 
catch phrases prevalent in recent years) 
undergraduate engineering curricula are 
unduly rigid, ti.xing a slii<lent at least by 
his junior year (or equivalent) in a pro¬ 
gram designed for strictly professional 
objectives in a single field of engineering, 

i.e., civil, meehanieal, etc. 

2. That for the professional practice 
of engineering, the scope of scientific and 
technological knowledge has become so 
great that adequate coverage of essentials 
with due regard to breadth of education 
requires five years for a designated bach¬ 
elor’s degree, i.e., Bachelor of (or B.S. 
in) Civil, Mechani(‘al, etc.. Engineering. 

3. That a broad and fundamental four 
year undergraduate curriculum, basically 
engineering in character, provides a 
highly desirable education for a wide 
variety of careers, including an adequate 
preparation for other professions, such 
as law, teaching, business, etc. Indeed 
the medical profession is increasingly 


seeking specialists in subjects for which 
an undergraduate engineering education 
would provide a superior foundation. 

4. That few if any existing schemes of 
engineering education contain adequate 
flexibility to provide moans Avhereby at 
an appropriate place in his undergradu¬ 
ate program (])refoi’al)ly as late as pos¬ 
sible) a stiulont may elect or be guided 
on the one hand towaixl a termination of 
his formal engineering education at the 
end of four years ns a preparation for a 
wide variety’ of careers, or on the other 
hand toward furl her specialized training 
for the profe.ssional practice of engineer¬ 
ing. 

If these premises can be accepted, then 
certain propo.siti(ms as to an ideal under¬ 
graduate curriculum may be pre.sentofl. 

Propositions 

1. The curriculum should include as 
many courses as possible in science and 
engineering wlii«-h are fundamental to all 
fields of engineering and which logically 
may be part of tlie education of a tech¬ 
nically trained college graduate. 

2. The ciirriculum should include for 
all who pursue it no l(*.ss of the social- 
humanistic stem than now is I'ccom- 
niendcd for profe.ssional gradua^.cs. 

3. The eui'i'iculum .should be unifonn, 
or nearly so, for the first three years in¬ 
sofar as science and technology are con¬ 
cerned. 

4. The fourth year should have two 
alternative stems, such that at the com- 
I)letion of one stern the student may ex¬ 
pect to terminate his ongincermg train¬ 
ing ns a pr<*paration for his future 
career, or upon the completion of the 
other stem may utilize it as an adequate 
foundation for his fui'ther education for 
the professional practice of engineering. 

5. The curriculum should be such that 
no matter which alternative might be fol¬ 
lowed in the senior year, its completion 
would represent a type of education prop¬ 
erly designated as “engineering,” and 
properly rewarded by a single degree, 
Bachelor of Engineering. This is im¬ 
portant both to assure the pedagogical in- 
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Figure 1 
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teyrity of the engineerinff degree and to 
avoid inferences as to the innate intcllec- 
l(‘ctiial capacity of those electing either 
of the senior year “stems.” 

(i. Those electing the “professional,” 
inllier than the “terminal” stem of the 
senior year, would expect to proceed by 
means of a tifth year of speciiilized shuly 
fo the first professional degree, wiiicli 
would be a designated degree. For rea¬ 
sons given later \ do not fa^'or the 
.Vla.ster of Civil, Mechanical, etc., Plngi- 
' neering for this degree, but as an alter¬ 
native suggest the rc-estabjisluiiont of the 
professional degree in course, i.r.. Civil 
Knginecr, Mechanical Engine<*r. etc. 

The Proposal 

.\cceptance of the prenuse.s and i)ropo- 
>ilions heretofore pi-eseuted lead to an 
ediiealir>nal pi'ogram in engineering inoiu- 
or le.ss as outlined on the diagram shown 
in Fig. 1, For simplicity it is iis.sumed 
that the first three years are uniform j'oi- 
I all students. It is believed that insofar 
' as mathematics and the jihysicnl and 
(■ngineering sciences are concerned this 
j)olicy should be adhered to fairly strictly. 
The i)arfieular coiu'ses eon.stitilling fhi.s 
three-year curriculum need by no means 
be the .same for all engineering colleges. 
The important factor is to liave a bi-oad 
fundamental three-year curriculum re¬ 
quired for all students in a given college. 

Toward the close of tin* junior year, 
each student would be required to elect 
one or the other of the senior year stems. 
This would be accomplished chiefly by the 
desire of the student, founded upon three 
years experience with an engineering 
curriculum and a much more luiiturc 
.judgment than at the beginning of his 
• freshman or sophomore year, and by 
faculty counseling. 

The “terminal” stem would provide 
many electives, most of them probably 
of a non-technical character, designed to 
prepare for the numerous careers not 
requiring highly specialized engineering 
courses or for further education for some 
other profession than engineering. Stu¬ 
dents electing this stem would expect to 


terminate their formal engineering edu¬ 
cation upon receipt of the Bachelor of 
Rngineering degree. 

The “professional” stem would be 
elected by those .students who expected to 
(‘ngage in th<' professional practice of 
engineering, including research. Here 
also w'ould be many elective.s, but of a 
generally scientific and engineering char¬ 
acter. These would provide introduc¬ 
tion to the several branches of engineer¬ 
ing, but would necessarily omit some of 
the bighly specialized coui-ses increas¬ 
ingly crowded into the senior year in 
many present four vi'ar designated cur¬ 
ricula. Studmits receiving the Bachelor 
of Engineering degree at the end of four 
years by this route would probably have 
had all of the elementary and some of the 
advanced courses now provided in the 
junior and senior years of the several 
designated four year curricula. They 
definitely would not be as highly spe¬ 
cialized in their respeidivc fields as now. 
However, it would be as.sumcd that a ma¬ 
jority of these students would complete 
their undergraduate engineering educa¬ 
tion by a fifth year, leading to a desig¬ 
nated degree, and the recipients of this 
would be more broadly trained and prob¬ 
ably more sijccializcil than under most, 
existing four year curricula. They would 
certainly be better prepared for graduate 
work. Moreover, there would bo far 
greater justification for a multiplicity of 
specialized degrees of the less conven¬ 
tional types, such as in Communications, 
Metallurgy, Sanitary Engineering, etc. 
At least options in such specialties would 
be preceded by a broader fundamental 
training than now is possible. 

There need be no prohibition upon 
election of courses in the senior year by 
one group which were primarily designed 
for the second gi’oup, depending upon the 
student’s objectives. However, the gen¬ 
eral premise would be that those intend¬ 
ing to terminate their engineering educa¬ 
tion in four years would elect a majority 
of their courses from the “terminal” stem. 

Obviously it will be asked “just how 
would you organize such a curriculum, 
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Possible Uniform 3 Year Corriculum 


Non- 

Technical Technical 


Mathematics (Anal. Geometry, Advanced Algebra, Calculus) 
Chemistry (Modified course for Engineers with some Physical 
Chemistry) 

Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry 
Physics (Mechanics and Heat, 2nd Semester) 

Composition, Speech and Report Writing 5 

Military Science or Physical Training or Social-Humanistic Studies 4 


8 

8 

5 

6 


Total 


9 27 36 

2nd Year 

# 


Mathematics (Calculus, some Differential Equations and Statistics) 8 

Physics 6 

Statics and Dynamics 6 

Instrumentation (Gages, Surveying, Shop, etc.) 6 

Economics 3 

Scientific Literature with reports and speech 3 

Military Science or Physical Training or Social-Humanistic Courses 4 


10 


Srd Year 

Basic Electrical Engineering with Laboratory 
Heat Theory 

Fluid Mechanics and r<aboratory 
Mechanics of Materials 

Engineering Materials, with introduction to Metallurgy 
Materials Laboratory 

Electives: Any two of the following: Elementary Structures (4), 
Electronics (4), Geology (3), Differential Equations (3), 
Biology (3) 

Military Science or Humanities 6 

6 

Grand Total 25 


26 36 


6 

4 

5 
4 
3 
1 


7 


30 36 

83 108 


Note: This is not a recommended curriculum. It is designed, along with the two fourth- 
year alternative and fifth-year civil engineering curricula, to support the argument that the 
general type of engineering education proposed in the text is feasible. Many other, and prob¬ 
ably better, arrangements of courses and content are practicable. 


4th Year Civil 


A. Required of all 

Reinforced Concrete 
Structural Design I 
Foundations and Soils 

Electives from Terminal Stem, including Military Science 


Non- 

Technical 


10 


Technical 


3 

3 
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Non- 

TechnioAl Technical 

H, Electives assuming hefiflcd for 5th year in Sanitary Enginw'ring 

Hydrology 3 

Water Supply Engineering 3 

Sanitary Bacteriology and Chemistry with Laboratory 6 

Electives from other undergraduate engineering or srientific courst's 
totaling 6 


OR 

('. Electives assuming headed for 5th year in Structural Engineering 

Structural Design II 3 

Sanitary Engineering 3 

Building Constniction, Codes, and Estimating 3 

Electives from other undergraduate engineering or scientific courses 
totaling * 9 


T(.tal 10 26 

Grand Total 36 


f)lh Year Civil 

T'oennieal electives totaling 30 crtjdita, j)lu.s (if desired) thesis vahuvl at 6 credits. Of the 30 
course credits possibly 15 would Ix' present 'jndergraduate courses (inclurling some from 
the “terminal” shnn), and MI wouhl be courses now designatcxl as lower level giadiiate 
courses. 

Note: It would be anticipated that ('ivil Engineers would have six weeks or more at Sum¬ 
mer Surveying Camp prior to recenving the Bachelor’s degi'oe. 


/ith Year 1 cnninal 

Electives totaling not more than 12 credits from one. or more “l*rofe.ssioniU Stem” curricula, 
plus electives from courses shown below, making a graiul total of 36 credits. 


Engineering, f]conomics and Finance 
Industrial Development of the United States 
Corporate Organization and I'^inance 
Industrial Administration and Managem(;nt 
Factory Planning 
Accounting 
Statistical Methods 
Motion and Time Study 

• 

what courses would form llie unil'orm 
! /ii*st three years, what electives would be 
offered in each of tlic senior year stems, 
etc?” It is equally obvious tliat various 
satisfactory combinations, or hypothetical 
curricula, can be prepared which will 
meet the objectives set forth. These will 
vary with circumsinnccs‘affecting various 
colleges, and the preferences of different 
faculties and individuals. However, it 
is desirable to have something concrete 
to discuss, if for no other reason than to 
indicate that the scheme is practicable. 


Labor and Ponsonnel Manag«*mpnt 

Marketing 

Sales 

Public \\ ork.s Organization and Administration 

Social-Humanistic Studios 

I'Jngineering Law 

Foreign Triidc 

Speech Seminar 

Hence there is appended a possible 3 year 
uniform curriculum, with fourth and 
fifth years in Civil Engineering and a 
fourth “terminal” year. These are illus¬ 
trative only and arc presented in part to 
support some of the arguments which 
follow. Better ones can doubtless he de¬ 
vised. 

Arguments 

Daring the past few years, no doubt 
stimulated by an awareness of the com¬ 
plex problems arising from the war, 
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higher education in general, and profes¬ 
sional education in particular, has been 
subjected to a “soul searching” on a 
scale never reached beiore. Within a 
year have appeared such signilicant re¬ 
ports as those, of the President’s Com¬ 
mission on Higher Education, The Na¬ 
tional Conference of Higher Education, 
and the New York Slate Jteport on a 
State University. The professions have 
likewise be(*n coneerned with the future 
education of their practitioners. This 
has been reflected in stiidie.s by profes- 
.sional groups (such as the notable report 
on Engineering Education After tl?e 
War), and by an increasing number of 
individual articles on engineering edu¬ 
cation. These articles seem to me to in¬ 
dicate an increasing awareness that 
somehow our present more or less stereo¬ 
typed undergraduate programs fail to 
provide much that reasonably may be 
desii'cd in adequate preparation for the 
manifold opportunities availalde for 
which training proves advantageous pri¬ 
marily through the engineering disci- 
1 dines. 

The impact of science and techmdogy 
upon our civilization has been dramatized 
in wartime and post Avar devcloi)menls. 
As a result, whether advisedly or not, 
there has been a ti'cmcndous increase in 
the number of students enrolled in our 
engineering colleges. The jllanpowc'r 
Committee of ASEE finds that the ‘‘def¬ 
icit” in engineering gi-aduates is likely 
to be met by 1950, and tlu’re are soiru' 
fears of a substantial “surplus” for some 
years thereafter. 

Studies by Dean Norris of Virginia 
Polytechnic In.stitute show that of 150 
presidents of large corporations (not 
.selected because of concentration in engi¬ 
neering activities) the largest percentage 
(33.3 per cent) wore engineering gradu¬ 
ates. A canvass of 107 large industrial 
and business concerns by Northwestern 
Institute of Technology showed that re¬ 
quirements for engineering graduates of 
1947 totalled 2703, of which 1447, or 53.5 
per cent were with field unspecified, indi¬ 
cating that management Ava.s at least as 


much interested in general abilities and 
aptitudes as in specialization. 

P’ngineering graduates are increasingly 
assuming managerial and administrative 
positions in indu.stry and government, for 
which it is problcmaticJil whether certain 
of the conventional spc'cialized engineer¬ 
ing curi'icula form the best background. 
In the second place there are considerable 
opportunities for successful careers as 
I cache fs in .secondary schools, technical 
institutes, and junior colleges. The in¬ 
adequate training received for such posi¬ 
tions by many thus engaged has become 
generally I’ccognized, and opportunities 
and remuneration are often quite as good 
as in the practice of engineering. Through 
the ROTO, NR6TC, etc., there arc ca¬ 
reers in the Military Services the attrac¬ 
tiveness of which need to be better 
knoAvn. Many industries require sales¬ 
men for the distribution and servicing of 
all kinds of products Avhere an engineer¬ 
ing background is a distinct asset. Many 
oilier po.sitions can be at leu.st as satis- 
fac’torily tilled by those trained in engi¬ 
neering as by graduates from other types 
of education. Foreign service in the 
Americas and Europe ofl'er great oppor¬ 
tunities and need for young engineers 
with imagination and courage. 

The (irst degree, engineering graduates in 
1940—11 numbered almut 15,000. It is es¬ 
timated that in 1950 such graduates will 
total more than twice this number. This 
fact, coupled with the continued increased 
numbers of applicants from high schools, 
and the probable lack of a sufficient 
number*of strictly technical engineering 
]Aositions being available to absorb all of 
the engineering graduates by 1950 or 
1951, leads to immediate consideration by 
engineering educators of a number of 
vitally important questions, such as: 

1. What are the types of occupations, 
not strictly technical in character, for . 
which an imdergraduate engineering 
background is an asset? 

2. IIow may we ‘leondition” our under¬ 
graduates so that they may accept, or 
even prepare for, such occupations? It 
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is probable, for example, that large num¬ 
bers of veterans with Army radio train¬ 
ing, or "radio haras” from high school, 
who are studying electrical engineering 
and specializing in communications, are 
unlikely to obtain positions in industry to 
which they now look forward. 

3. Have a number of our curricula be¬ 
come too highly specialized in recent 
years, with the result that before long 
graduate.s from tliem, not receiving the 
specialized jobs I'or which tliey arc 
trained, will find themselves ill prepared 
for alternative .jobs where a general engi¬ 
neering training would be advantageous? 
May this not create .serious disappoint¬ 
ment, frustration, and resentment, re¬ 
flected by criticism of engineering train¬ 
ing as such, and result in an ultimate 
decision by high .sidiool graduates that 
engineering does not provide a sufllcient 
number of career ojiportunities? 

4. Is there not a significant difference 
between undergraduate engineering edu¬ 
cation for a career on the one hand, and 
foi profe.ssional j)racti <‘0 on the other 
hand? If so, would it not he w'cll to 
consider ])romptly the desirability of 
certain new concepts with respect to 
engineering training, and the revision of 
curricula to make engineering education 
a more .satisfactory preiJaration for a ca¬ 
reer as well as for a profession? * 

It is my feeling that the two objectives 
are not contradictory, but that in the 
light of the pre.sent and the near future 
enrollment in engineering colleges, cer¬ 
tain rather profound changes in our con¬ 
cepts of the objectives oi' engineering 
eunicula are necessary if engineering col¬ 
leges are to meet adc(iuatcly their proper 
part in education for the increasing 
technological bases of our national econ¬ 
omy, well being, and safety. 

* There is a question of semantics here; 
quibbling as to whether a "profession" is 
a "career” may be avoided by reference to 
paragraphs 2 and 3 under "Premises,” 
which will indicate the difference in objec¬ 
tives which the words are intended to con¬ 
vey. 
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Engineering As Contrasted With Other 
Professions 

I am not unaware that the “strati¬ 
fied” type of education exemplified by 
originceriiig and medicine is presently 
dominant in thi.s country; that the con¬ 
ventional liberal arts education is in¬ 
creasingly on tlie defensive and is slowly 
conforming more lo the engineering type; 
till'd "broadening” of engineering cur- 
ricnla has b(>en achieved by inclusion of 
a greater jiercentage of the “socio-hu¬ 
man islic. stem” in th(*se curricula; and 
ifiat a slight increase in 5 year under¬ 
graduate curricula is observable. These 
fai'tors should not oliseurc the different 
aiiproaeh lo engineering education which 
1 am jn-oposing. 

h'or many years it has seemed to me 
tliat engineering education lias been in¬ 
ferior to (hat for the other profc.ssions 
by an undue specialization, continuously 
accelerated, in the four undergraduate 
years. In my opinion this situation is 
not best, remedied either by a required 
two year liberal arts course preceding 
teclmologieal studies, nor by 5 year 
undergraduate curricula in the several 
fields of engineering. Both, it seems to 
me, miss the dual objectives of career and 
professional training, and increasingly 
tend to prolong unduly the educational 
})rograms of too many of our students. 
As the late Dr. Wickenden quotes 
Stephen Leacock: “education is eating 
up life.” The suggestion from a com¬ 
mittee of one of the largest engineering 
soc'ielies, urging the })ost-graduate train¬ 
ing of larger numbers as a partial remedy 
for any threatened over-supply of engi¬ 
neering graduates, does not seem to me 
a logical solution to the problem. We 
need a “specialist corps” of highly trained 
engineers as the backbone of the profes¬ 
sion, and post-graduate training for 
these will be increasingly essential. This 
should he provided for a selected group 
and as a requirement for the highest 
echelons of strictly professional practice, 
not as a cure for any overcrowding of 
the profession. 
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The majority of engineering students 
are concerned with a career, and more 
often than not specialized engineering 
post-graduate study is not a requirement, 
and perhaps not (‘ven desirable, for this. 
Furthermore, with llie exhaustion of G.I. 
benefits, the total <!ost of an adequate col¬ 
lege education will become increasingly 
of concern to many students. 

The term “.specialist <-.orj)s” of the pro¬ 
fession should not be misconstrued. 1 
think many engineers and the public 
generally need to appreciate better the 
distinction between engineering as a 
preparation for a profes.sion demanding 
constantly increasing scientific and tech¬ 
nological training, and pre])aralion for 
a career for whicli a general undergrad¬ 
uate engineering backbone is highly de¬ 
sirable. The latter requires no Jess abil¬ 
ity and mentality than the former, but 
each may require quite different aptitudes 
and interests. Preparation for leader¬ 
ship in business and public affairs is no 
less important and necessary than 
preparation for a technical profession. 
Indeed as engineering trained men more 
and more are looked to for positions of 
great trust and responsibility in the di¬ 
rection of managerial activities in in¬ 
dustry, busine.s.s and government, and in 
international affaii-s, there is a peculiar 
obligation upon engineering educators to 
face squarely the challenge to consider 
alternatives to the conventional training 
of the past, to contemplate bold experi¬ 
mentation looking toward new types of 
engineering education as perhaps impor¬ 
tant elements in the ultimate progress 
and security of our country. There are 
grave psychological factors to be over¬ 
come, both on the part of faculty and 
of students. The pi-oblom far transcends 
that of mere curriculum juggling or of 
expedients looking toward outlets for an 
increased number of engineering students. 

Advantages of Proposed Curriculum 

One solution to the problems posed 
herein, would, I believe, be the establish¬ 
ment of the type of four year curriculum 
proposed in the preceding portions of 


this article, involving a dual stem for the 
senior year. At least 50 per cent of the 
seniors, completing their work for the 
Bachelor of Engineering, would be 
jjrepared through judicious choice of 
senior electives to pursue a variety of 
careers as contrasted to strictly profes¬ 
sional objectives. They would be better 
prepared for managerial posts even in 
industry and govei’nment than many of 
our present graduates, as they would be 
also for the types of non-engineering 
careers previously mentioned. They 
could pursue graduate work in many 
other fields for which tlieir aptitudes and 
desires had developed. 

The remainder, headed for strictly pro¬ 
fessional goals, prepared by senior year 
electives, would take a 5th year for the 
designated degrees. Not only would they 
be better prepared than now for the first 
technologieal positions, but they would 
be more broadly educated as professional 
men and citizens. Purthennore, the wide 
choice of electives in the fourth and fifth 
years would give greatly increased scope 
for imagination, developing talents and 
aptitudes, and new' aims at a time wdien 
maturing viewpoints i)ermitteil a far 
w’iser selection of objectives than is pos¬ 
sible in the freshman and sophomore 
years. 

A corollary would be the restoration 
of the.Master’s degree upon a really post¬ 
graduate level. Due to the increase in 
important engineering and scientific spe¬ 
cialities, impossible to crowd into many 
of the presently highly specialized under¬ 
graduate curricula, the Master’s degree 
has increasingly become merely a fifth 
engineering year in which there is time 
to pick up specialized courses, desirable 
for a specialized job. Advanced scholar¬ 
ship and research have declined. 

Community College Trend 

There is a corollary to the arguments 
advanced for the type of programs sug¬ 
gested. This stems out of most of the 
reports on higher'^educations previously 
referred to. All advance strong recom¬ 
mendations for the establishment of 
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“Community colleges,” and suggest 
greatly expanded public aid to remove 
finanoial handicaps from those adequately 
qualified to benefit substantially from a 
college education. Large increases in col¬ 
lege enrollments are generally forecast. 

The establishment of many more “com¬ 
munity” or junior colleges seems to me 
inevitable. The adoption of an engineer¬ 
ing program similar to that advanced 
herein would have significant relations to 
this trend towmrd local two year colleges. 
All or nearly all of the first two years 
of the “general” Engineering curriculum 
could readily be achieved in such colleges, 
and in many liberal arts colleges. In 
some instances a single summer to pick 
up a few strictly technological .subjects 
might be necessary at first. But gener¬ 
ally speaking a trend already stimulated 
by the pressures of veterans’ education 
will continue, and more and more both 
economic and intellectual factors will ac¬ 
centuate this trend. It will be possilde 
to reduce the si/e of our fre.shman and 
sophomore clas.scs wlier«* mortality has 
long been almost .scandalous, and to 
provide better qualified upper class stu¬ 
dents. Total enrollment in engineering 
colleges could even remain nearly ns large 
as at present, but there might easily be 
more upper class than lower class stu¬ 
dents, providing a more sound profes¬ 
sional and financial ba.sis for a superior 
engineering faculty. There arc many 
other advantages from a system of this 
sort, which I am sure will be readily ap¬ 
parent to many who read this. 

There is no doubt that many of the 
ideas advanced herein have occurred to 
and in specific parts been advanced by 
others. For example Dean Eshbach of 
Northwestern University in an address 
on “Two Hundred Years of Engineer¬ 
ing Education” published in The Ameri¬ 
can Engineer for June 1947 stated, 
“would it be more useful to young engi¬ 
neers and the industries they serve if 
almost no specialization beyond that of 
basic engineering instruction were at¬ 
tempted in the undergraduate program f 
A five year program as now advocated 


by some could then lead to a degree of 
B.S. in engineering in four years and an 
M.S. in engineering in the fifth or sixth 
year.” I could quote many excerpts 
from recent articles by practicing engi¬ 
neers and by engineering educators 
which Avould support many of the argu¬ 
ments which I have presented. If there 
is any novelty in the proposals made 
hero, it is in concrete suggestions for a 
new type undergraduate curriculum 
which attempts to synthesize many di¬ 
verse ideas previously advanced from 
many different viewpoints. The writer 
has been greatly assisted in this presen¬ 
tation by critical review of the curricu¬ 
lum proposals by the departmental chair¬ 
men at the College of Engineering of 
New York University, and by extended 
discussions with Dean M. P. O’Brien of 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
Avho quite independently had reached cer¬ 
tain of the conclusions advanced herein. 

Conclusions 

A four year undergraduate program is 
desirable and can be designed to prepare 
satisfactorily for a large number of ca¬ 
reers, including those involving the pro¬ 
fessional practice of engineering. Ade¬ 
quate recognition is not given in most 
of the conventional curricula tradition¬ 
ally pursued heretofore to the dual ob¬ 
jectives of undergraduate engineering 
education. These can be achieved by an 
initial three years substantially uniform 
in character for all students, followed by 
a fourth year designed with two main 
“stems,” but permitting sufficient flexi¬ 
bility between each so that the first de¬ 
gree of Bachelor of Engineering may be 
awarded. 

One senior year stem (called the “ca¬ 
reer” stem) would be designed to pro¬ 
vide terminal engineering education. To 
this would be directed that large num¬ 
ber of students who are benefited by a 
broad engineering education as a prefer¬ 
able background for ultimate managerial 
or supervisory or sales and promotion 
positions in industry or business, for 
careers in the mili tary services, for teach- 
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ing positions in secondary schools and 
technical institutes, for postgraduate 
work in business or other professions, 
and the like. This stem would provide a 
wide choice of electives, generally of a 
non-technical character. It might well 
present an array including more econom¬ 
ies, history, public relations, labor and 
management problems, marketing, sta¬ 
tistical analysis, and the like. The gradu¬ 
ates from this stem would come to look 
upon engineering education us a desirable 
preparation for a wide variety of careers. 

The alternative senior stem (called the 
“professional” stem) would be equally 
large in possible electives, but these would 
be mostly of a technical character, pre¬ 
paring for the several branches of the 
engineering profession, and generally 
entered into with the intention of taking 
a fifth year at the end of which a desig¬ 
nated engineering degree would be given. 

Many of thoisc completing the “profes¬ 
sional” stem and the fifth year would con¬ 
tinue as pri’aduatc students for the Mas¬ 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees. They would 
be those whose abilities and aptitudes 
fitted them for the more highly mathe¬ 
matical and scientific phases of engineer¬ 
ing. Tlicse, on both the undergraduate 
and graduate level, are called the “pro¬ 
fessional” group as compared with those 
who, while equally gifted intellectually, 
found their abilities and aptitudes lead¬ 
ing toward careers which, even if engi¬ 
neering in nature, were not of a highly 
professional character. 

Such a curriculum would seem to make 
engineering education a real preparation 
for life and service. It would meet the 
needs of many young men earnestly con¬ 


vinced that engineering studies can best 
prepare them for their future careers, but 
having aptitudes and abilities which, 
though superior in many respects, are not 
such as to be successful in the increas¬ 
ingly mathematically rigorous and spe¬ 
cialized subjects required for professional 
practice in the several branches of engi¬ 
neering. It would meet many of the 
criticisms leveled at eiiginoering educa¬ 
tion by employers who for many of their 
positions wish engineering graduates 
more diversely trained than is possible 
under existing rigid curricula. The flexi¬ 
bility of the proposed program would 
permit engineering students to defer a 
dcci.sion as to ultimate objectives until 
they arc more mature, experienced, and 
better informed than is possible uiidcw 
pre.sent practic'cs. The program also 
pei'mils the first two years to be pursued 
in community or junior colleges with sub- 
serpient transfer to an engineering col¬ 
lege, with resultant economic and social 
advantages. 

’J'he proposals arc aimed primarily at 
making an engineering education more 
flexible in prosecution to the end that it 
may belter serve greater numbers of stu¬ 
dents engaged in higher education, and 
may better prepare them for a greater 
number of careei's other than the profes¬ 
sional practice of engineering. With 
respect to the latter, the proposed pro¬ 
grams are designed to provide better 
fundamental preparation in the basic 
scientific and cngineeriiig specialties, and 
an improved procedure for those whose 
aptitudes and abilities lead them to pre¬ 
pare for graduate work and research. 



Post-War Engineering Enrollment Rapidly 
Adjusting to Near Pre-War Level 

By S. C. HOLLISTKII 
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In recent months iniUiy statements have 
appeared in the public press to the effect 
that the rate of training of engineers is 
far beyond the demand, and tliat iznless 
some means of reducing the nuridjer of 
graduates comizig from I he engineering 
schools is invoked, the prospects for 
many young' engineers of linding suitable 
employment iti the profession will be i)Oor 
indeed. It is lu) wonder, therefore, that 
many well (pialilied boys soon to graduate 
from high school arc in a (piandry as to 
wliether tlioy should perhaps shift to an- 
otlier field lest upon graduation (hey may 
(ind no employment in eiigineeriJig. Par- 
•■nts arc also beginning to question the 
wisdom of encouraging preparation f«)r 
engineering training in the face of the a<l- 
verse publicity appearing frequently. 

Since the mo.st reliable, information I 
can obtain does not bear out (he state¬ 
ments being made, it seems desirable to 
place the results of a study of the situa¬ 
tion in the hands of engineering educa¬ 
tors for their use in counseling young 
men cozicerning the outlook in the pro¬ 
fession. 

The annual publication of enrollment 
data in the Joubkal oi’ KNCtiNKKHiNG 
Education, together with data on sec¬ 
ondary school graduations from the 
United States Office of Education, has 
been the source of the study. The inter¬ 
pretation of these data is my own. 
Weshmau enrollment during the war 
years was limited to civilians. In some 
pre-war years not all schools reported the 
data sought; hence in these coses the fig¬ 


ures were adjusted to estimate the total 
enrollment of all engineering schools. 

Diagram 1 shows freshman enrollments 
in engineering in American and Canadian 
schools, for the first term in each year 
from 1930 to dati*. Short dashes indicate 
estimates. The lag caused by the de¬ 
pression of 1931- 5 is clearly shown. 
Similarly, the effect of Selective Service 
operation during ihe War shows a reduc¬ 
tion In fro.shinan enrollment. After 1945, 
stimulated by the benefits under the so- 
called G.f. Bill, the enrollment shot up¬ 
ward to more than double that of any 
previous year. 

On the same diagram is shown a curve 
of graduations, the numbers ph'tted in 
each instance* being the total for the pre¬ 
ceding year. Thu.s for the year 1939-40 
there is .shown a total of about 13,000 
u’ho graduated during the academic year 
1938-39. 

In order that a forecast of graduations 
may be made intelligently, it is necessary 
to con.sider the inten’clation of the gradu¬ 
ation aiul freshman curves. In the fall 
of 193G nearly 30,000 freshmen were en¬ 
rolled (point p). In the following au¬ 
tumn the same class, now sophomores, 
numbered about 24,000; and eventually, 
during 1939-40, there were graduated 
from the class about 17,500 (plotted at 
1940-41 at r). The line p-r thus repre¬ 
sents the prigress of the cla.ss from the 
freshman year to graduation. Other 
classes before and since the War are simi¬ 
larly plotted. 
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We may now consider the progress of 
the large freshman class of 194G (point 
a). Last fall tliis class, now juniors, had 
decreased from over 80,000 to about 
60,000 (point b). It is estimated that 
40,000 will be graduated during 1940-50 
(plotted at c). Similarly, the freshman 
class of 1947 (point e), now sophomores 
(point g), will yield about 31,000 gradu¬ 
ates (point j) from the original 57,000. 
The class entering in 1948 (point f) will 
drop from 47,000 to 25,000 (point k) at 
graduation. 

It is interesting to note that with de¬ 
cline of veterans in freshman enrollment 
the entering classes have decreased from 
over 80,000 in 1946 to 47,000 in 1948. 
This is only 7000 above the freshman 
gradient of pre-war years, indicating a 
rapid adjustment back to this line, wliieh 
is related to the .steady indicated growth 
of the profession before the War. 

During the present academic year 
(1948-49) it is estimated that 40,000 
engineers will be gi’aduated. Half of 
these graduated from college at mid-year; 
and the indications are that they wore ab- 
.sorbed at a rate someAvhat above normal. 


Next year will see a similar number 
graduate, after which the numbers will 
rapidly decline in reflection of the rapid 
decline that has already taken place in 
freshman enrollment. By 1952-53 it is 
anticipated that graduations will reach 
the normal gradient extended from pre- 
Avar years (point m). 

The problem of absorption of engineer¬ 
ing graduates, if there be one, will de¬ 
velop next year or the year after. In this 
connection, it should be noticed that the 
large numbers graduating this year and 
next are in considerable part replacements 
for the large deficits in engineering gra<hi- 
ations during the Avar years, a fact Avhich 
has been borne out by the acute shortage 
of engineers following the War. Beyoml 
1951-52, the numbers graduating Avill 
ajAproaeh the pre-war norm. In any 
case, the freshman entering in 1949 is not 
likely to find placement difficult upon 
graduation for or Ha’c years later, unle.ss 
a severe economic depro.ssion develops. 

What lies ahead with re.spect to gradu¬ 
ation trends? As .seniors derive from 
freshmen, .so the latter stem from gradu¬ 
ating elasBos of the secondjiry schools. 
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Dijigrain 2 has been preimred lo show 
what may be cxpocled of fj-esliman 
classes. The curve of f'raduations from 
high schools shows a steady upward 
trend, which if continued would reaeh 
approximately ],600,000 this year. Be¬ 
ginning in 1940, hoAvever, the j'ate of 
graduations were off over a (piarter of a 
million. Since then the trend is again up¬ 
ward, hut still about a third of a million 
less than the number indicated by the for¬ 
mer trend will be graduating this year. 
This is approximately the re.sult of the de¬ 
cline in birth rate noted during the 1930's. 

The effect of the ))reak in numbers 
graduating from high school will be to 
hold the freshman engineering enrollment 
in accord with the pre-war gradient, or 
perhaps even lo depre.ss it somewhat. 
This situation is nut likely to change until 
the effect of the wartime rise in birth 
rate is felt—sometime aAer 1960. Until 
then, there is no indication presently dis¬ 
cernible to suggest an appreciable rise 
above the pre-war normal gradient. 
With stable economic conditions, the 


])rospecl for employment in engineering 
should bo good. No student of real abil¬ 
ity and strong aptitude need woiTy in 
any ease. Such men ai’c never in over¬ 
supply. 

It may be avoII lo point out in conclu¬ 
sion that this study has been limited to 
an analysis of the data affecting cnroll- 
inent and graduations in engineering, 
with the object of indicating the apparent 
return to a normal pre-war pattern. If 
the discussion is extended to predictions 
of demand for engineering graduates, it 
is possible to point to a number of fae- 
Itu's such as the far-reaching scientific 
and technological advances of the past few 
years, the use of engineering graduates 
outside the profession, the engineering 
problems of our diminishing resources— 
all of these and many others that may 
cause a sharp upward trend in engineer¬ 
ing employment. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that a rapid development of 
these factors, or the development of a na¬ 
tional emergency, might actually find us 
in short supply in the next decade. 





The Role of the Technical Institute in 
American Education* 
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oi‘ iiiduslry, ediicutioii 
and others since ))eI‘ore tin* liirn of Ihe 
century have rcconfiiized that there was a 
lack in our system of education. As our 
secondary scliuuls, colleges, and universi¬ 
ties expanded, a f«*eling tleveloped that 
there was need for the inclusion of two 
year schools immediately beyond high 
school. To meet this need two types of 
institutions emerg<;d slowly over the first 
three decades. One Avas the junior eol- 
lege, primarily i)r(‘paralory in purpose 
and intluenced by the upper division of 
colleges and universities; the other, the 
technical institute, inimarily terminal in 
purpose and influenced by the demands 
of a technological society. As late as 
1931 there were those who believed these 
two types of schools in our system of 
education could never merge since their 
purposes were dis.similar. This is evi¬ 
denced in the folloAving quotation from 
“A Study of Technical Institutes” spon¬ 
sored by The Society for the Promotion 
of Plnginc(‘ring l<hhicalioii; 

“There is no basis in lApcrieucc for ex¬ 
pecting the junior college of a mixed char 
acter to do the Avork of a technical institute 
successfully. ’ ’ 

Within the junior college movement 
there were in turn many persons who 
were of the opinion that the ends sought 
by technical institutes could never become 
one with the aims of the junior college. 
At that point it appeared that two new 

* Presented at the General Session of the 
Annual Meeting, Austin, Texas, June 15, 
1948. 


institutional types Avere to evolve to inect 
the need for two year institutions im- 
iiiedialely beyond the high school. Vari¬ 
ous groups admitted that a great expan¬ 
sion Avas necessary for tAvo year post-high 
school institutions. The problem was 
what form tho.se institutions should take. 

Junior Colleges and Tceluiirul Jnstitutes 

As frequently hapxmns in the early 
stages of evolution, the differenees be- 
lAA'cen the junior colleges and the tech¬ 
nical institutes Avere not as great as 
appeared on the surface. As junior 
colleges exjAanded they found that the 
goal of college ])rex)aration Avas mean- 
ingle.s.s for the large majority of their 
students. Graduation meant the end of 
formal education. Graduiites found 
themselves in a society in which they were 
forced to become economically produc¬ 
tive. Concurrently, industry was recog¬ 
nizing the increasing necessity for per¬ 
sonnel trained for technician jobs. Faced 
with the facts of being largely terminal 
institutions and tbc demands of a tech¬ 
nological society, junior colleges reor¬ 
ganized curriculuins to include courses 
basically related to general and specific 
occupational flelds. More and more the 
junior college in recent years began to 
take on the hue of technical institutes. 

Meanwhile technical institutes became 
sensitive to the fact that human beings 
function beyond the sole sphere of earn¬ 
ing a living. The purposes of technical 
institutes broadened as public funds were 
made available, since public schools mAist 
be justified in terms of contributions to 
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society which are broader than occupa¬ 
tion alone. Industry in turn was be¬ 
coming concerned with the need for 
personnel prepared broadly and beyond 
the scope of the job alone. Increasing 
concern was felt for providing students 
with knowledge and experiences essential 
for the formation of a foundation from 
which to grow and develop beyond their 
jobs. More general courses were intro¬ 
duced to the eurriculunis of technical in- 
stitufes. As a result junior colleges and 
technical institutes recently began to lr)ok 
very much alike. Instead ()f two separate 
types of two year college institutions 
arising to meet the need for a new type 
college a single form of institution was 
enu'i'ging. The most common title being 
given to this new college is that of com¬ 
munity college. 

PUnniing far Higher PUUuHilion 

The need for this new type colh'ge, 
whether it be called junior college, teelini- 
eal institute, or community college, is 
being recognized on a bj'oader scale daily. 
In 1944 the Plducational Policies (^»m- 
mission of the National Kducation .\s.s*» 
eialion issued a prophetic book entitled 
“Education for All American Youth,” 
and the National Association of Secon¬ 
dary School Principals brought out a 
])ictorial companion bulletin “Planning 
for Anu'rican Youth.” In them a|)- 
peared a vision of Community Institutes 
in every American Community, otrering 
two years of general and technical col- 
h'ge education to high school graduate's, 
and many other kinds of education to 
other adults. In that year also the Board 
of Regents of the Slate of New York 
published their iilan for Post War Edu¬ 
cation calling for the expansion of six 
existing Agiicultural and Technical In¬ 
stitutes and the long range addition of 
new, two year Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences. Illinois was discussing the 
prospective need for ninety publicly con¬ 
trolled junior colleges. Texas was con¬ 
sidering proposals for one hundred junior 
colleges. 

More recently the President’s Commis¬ 


sion on Higher Education suggests a 
broad expansion of community colleges 
emphasizing programs of toiminal edu¬ 
cation aimed at developing a combination 
of social understanding and technical 
competence. The New York State Tem¬ 
porary Commission on the Need for a 
Slate University recommends the estab¬ 
lishment of two year Community Colleges 
ofl'ering a combination of tc'chnical ami 
general education. And so it goes. Jt 
would aiipcar that a major laek in our 
system of edm'atiou felt by a few ap¬ 
proximately fifty years agt) is in the 
process of being rapidly corrected. 

While a new ty[)e (d' college is evolv¬ 
ing which combines the best features of 
the junior college and the teclinical insti¬ 
tute, it does not foll(»'v that the ])attorn 
of curriculum content is firm. At the 
moment the drive toward community col¬ 
leges coiiK's primarily from a desire to 
provide expanded eduealiojial oppor¬ 
tunity for youth beyond high school at 
low cost to the student. Because of this 
pres.«ure it i.s imperalive that Ihc ap- 
l)roach to curric'ulum he highly experi- 
me?ital. Thinking must go beyond the 
placing of bodies in simply another 
school. There must he bi’oad considera¬ 
tion given to defining the pnrpo.se of the 
new type (iollege and concurrently all 
persons now administering junior college 
and technical institute' programs need to 
he examining their presimt reasons for 
being. In New Vork Slate the Board 
of Regents ha.s dc'fiiu'd the purpose of 
these schools to inclu<le: 

1. A basic, pi’cparation for selected 
arts, technologii's, and sub-profes¬ 
sions which ix'cpiire a technical pro¬ 
ficiency not reached in high school 
programs. 

2. Related offerings in arts and sci¬ 
ences. 

3. Personal and civic arts designed to 
further the general welfare and 
understanding of the students. 

Motives of Instruction 

As the above purposes are considered, 
it is necessary to recognize that the basic 
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niolivation for instruction is derived 
from the concept of preparing individ¬ 
uals for technical positions in various 
types of industry. Granting that such 
motivation appears highly materialistic, 
it docs not follow that there can be no 
concern with experiences which enable 
the student to live beyond a job. What 
is required a^’c curriculums which synthe¬ 
size the needs of society for an educa¬ 
tional program to help young men and 
women itiake positive contributions as 
citizens and workers. 

A curriculum pattern must be sought 
which recognizes the interrelationship of 
experiences in the growth and develop¬ 
ment of individuals. Courses must be 
organized upon the basis of a sirigle end, 
and experiences within one field of 
knowledge must be coordinated with those 
of all fields in which the student stud¬ 
ies. Experiences must have relevancy 
to the daily and far-reaching problems 
of effective and satisfactory living. Em¬ 
phasis must be placed upon practical 
application and interpretation of knowl¬ 
edge and experience. In this manner the 
student is aided in developing a founda¬ 
tion upon which to build a comprehen¬ 
sive understanding of citizenship in ac¬ 
tion. At the same time he will achieve 
mastery of certain skills arid knowledge 
essential to beginning job competency in 
particular technical fields. 

Technical preparation must, however, 
go beyond specific skills to the achieve¬ 
ment of a broad base of technical under¬ 
standing within the technology of a spe¬ 
cific industry. This is in contrast to the 
engineering college which is concerned 
with the whole science of a particular 
field of human knowledge with incidental 
regard for a specific industry. A con¬ 
trast exists also between the technical 
institute, or community college, and the 
trade school; the latter having as one of 
its purposes the mastery of specific skills 
in a particular trade. Technical prepa¬ 
ration within technical institutes seeks a 
level between trades and professions. 


New York State Study 

Whether or not one agrees with the 
point of view herein expressed, an 
analytic and research approach must be 
made in the creation ahd expansion of 
technical institutes and community col¬ 
leges. Recently five Institutes of Ap¬ 
plied Arts and Sciences have been estab¬ 
lished in the State of New York. A 
number of these institutions were recom¬ 
mended by the Board of Regents in 1944. 
Legi.<;lation created them as state schools 
in 1946. During the intervening years 
between recommendation and action an 
extensive research program was carried 
forward iri order to determine the actual 
need for such two year colleges and what 
'■urriculums should be included. The 
following questions constituted the base 
for the research: 

1. What arc the opportunities for era- 
j)loyment in technician positions? 

2. What curriculums would be neces¬ 
sary to prepare persons for the techni¬ 
cian jobs available? 

3. How many students might be ex¬ 
pected to enroll in these institutions? 

4. In what geographical areas should 
each curriculum be offered? 

5. What would be the cost of an ade¬ 
quate program? 

The above questions led to an extensive 
survey of the job structure of New York 
State industries. Some 325 technician 
type jobs were identified which met the 
criteria below: 

1. Emphasizes technical knowledge. 

2. Emphasizes technical skill (the 
ability to use technical knowledge). 

3. Deals with rational processes as 
contrasted with empirical rules. 

4. Has concern with cause and effect. 

5. Emphasizes analysis and diagnosis. 

6. Requires frequent exercise of abil¬ 
ity and judgment. 

7. Deals with many factors and a 
large number of variables. 

8. Contends with a large variety of 
situations. 
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9. Requires a knowledge of skilled 
work but not necessarily skill in 
doing it. 

10. Requires a broad background of 
fundamental science and mathe¬ 
matics. 

11. Involves use of a variety of in¬ 
struments. 

12. Requires effective use of language 
to inlcri)ret orders and niaUe re¬ 
ports. 

13. Involves the element oL‘ leadership 
in supervisory oeeupalions. 

14. Requires understanding ol' indus¬ 
trial equipment and proeess<*s. 

15. Frequently involves visualization of 
plans and diawings, ainl a degree 
of creative design. 

Ap 2 )roximately 10 per etuit of all per¬ 
sons employed classified info the 325 tech¬ 
nician tyjje jobs. Within this group the 
annual replacement rate was found to be 
5 ])er cent. This means then that the in¬ 
dustries of the Stale require upward of 
25,000 technician rej^lacements eaeii 
year. 

By the analysis of technician jobs it 
was established that 22 curriculum areas 
would have to be explored in order to 
provide preparation for some 86 per cent 
of annual reiilaccnient requirements. 
With job opportunity and curriculum 
type identified the next question eon- 
c(*rned the student ])otcntial that might 
be available for a system of institutes or 
community colleges. In 1939-40 there 
were 65,000 high school graduates in New 
York State who did not continue their 
foimal education. An assumption was 
made that due to the regional nature of 
the institute system 20 per cent of tlie 
above might enroll. This meant an an¬ 
nual potential of approximately 13,000 
first year students. With a caiTyover of 
60 per cent of first year students, a cheo- 
retical potential existed of about 21,000 
students at any given time. Annually 
then there would be some 10,000 gradu¬ 
ates being fed into the man-power pipe¬ 
line to meet an annual replacement de¬ 
mand of 25,000 technicians. It is 


apparent then that even with a broad in¬ 
stitute program the labor market would 
not he oversupplied. 

A statewide student potential is one 
Ihiiig and the distribution of that poten¬ 
tial is another. Wlien geographical 
studies were made with rcsiJcet to job 
opportunities and student distribution 
there were areas that could not support 
an institution on either score. Here is 
found an important factor that must be 
considered in the ex])an.sion of coniiiiunity 
colleges. Otherwise tJiere i.s danger of 
small weak schools develoiiing which are 
of little value to their communities and 
students. 

Financing Technical Jnstituica 

Throughout the study the matter of 
co.st was not ignored. Estimates with re¬ 
spect to the annual operating cost of a 
Iirograin enrolling 21,000 full time stu¬ 
dents ran slightly over $10,000,000. In 
view of this it was decided to make esti¬ 
mates for an (‘xiieriment involving live 
schools with an over-all enrollment of 
-1,500 full time students in rented or 
loaned buildings. With slightly over 
one year’s operation these estimates vary 
.somewhat from actual cost as shown 
below'. 



Aniuiul 

iicnliil 

K(iuil>nicn1i 
and Jlucon- 

\ (‘ISIUII 
(iKii;- 
IcriiMiiiK) 

Cost 
(anil mil) 

’lot ill 

IOmIi- 

iiialecl 

S32.i,0UU 

fc'.SOO.OOO 

S1.875,U00 

S4,700,0UU 

Actiisil 

17.'>.(H)0 


1.8r>0.00()! 

4,325,00(1 


1 Su]>i)lciiiL*ali;d with war surplus equip¬ 
ment having a replacement value of upward 
of $1,500,000. 

- E.stiniated since full eiirolluicnt of 4,500 
will not be reached until ScideniLcr, 1948. 

The tyi»e of research summarized here 
must be I'arried on in the development 
of broad programs of public community 
eol leges and technical institutes. Similar 
research can be carried on by local and 
private technical institutes an they de¬ 
velop new curriculums. 
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- Curricuhimn Offered 

Within the five new Institutes of Ap¬ 
plied Arts nnd Sciences this early research 
made possible the identification of the 
curriculums to be set up in each school. 
At the present time these curriculums 
are: Dental Laboratory Technology, Met¬ 
allurgical Technology, Electrical Tech¬ 
nology, Chemical Technology, Retail Busi¬ 
ness Management, Mechanical Technology, 
Hotel Technology, Commercial and Indus¬ 
trial Design, Building Construction, Den¬ 
tal Hygiene, and Food Technology. No 
one institution offers all of these curri¬ 
culums. Each curriculum is viewed wdiolly 
as experimental and content changes fre¬ 
quently. All are being studied with aid 
of local advisory groups for each field. 
Membership of these committees is de¬ 
rived from industry, labor, other .schools 
and the public at large. At this point 
it may be said that members of engineer¬ 
ing faculties in several nnivei’sitics have 
been invaluable as eominiltee i)articipants. 
The result is that there is no evidence of 
conflict between the engineering schools 
and the institutes. 

From the presentcation so far it should 
be apparent that in New York State an 
attempt is being made to move from 
philosophy to action in establishing the 
role of the technical institute in American 
education. Whether or not the attempt 
is succeeding is for others to judge. Many 
things remain to be done in the years 
ahead and one of these is the matter of 
preparing instructors for these new in¬ 
stitutions. Here engineering colleges and 
to some extent industry can make an out¬ 
standing contribution. There is at the 
moment a monograph in preparation by 
the American Council on Education which 
makes a case for the need of 30,000 in¬ 
structors for technical institutes and com¬ 
munity colleges by 1960. Many of these 
instructors must come from colleges of 


engineering and others from industry. 
They cannot be prepared in teachers col¬ 
leges. However, to meet this new market 
engineering schools must think in broader 
terms than simply the aducalion of engi¬ 
neers. Technical and professional schools 
need to recognize the fact that the field 
of teaching offers important occupational 
opportunity to their graduates, and then 
develop programs in cooperation with 
other schools within a university which 
will produce graduates who are teachers 
as well as engineers, chemists, or retailers. 

Time does not permit exploration of 
the many other contributions which engi¬ 
neering colleges can make to the evolu¬ 
tion of the technical institute idea. The 
exact role of’ the technical institute or 
riommunity college in American education 
has not yet been defined. Definitions to 
date have been general in terms of func¬ 
tion and purpose. There is widespread 
agreement that they are needed; that they 
should function at the college level; that 
they should develop two year tenninal 
programs; that they should be occupa¬ 
tionally directed toward the technician 
level of industry; that they should be, com¬ 
munity centered; and that they should 
provide students with knowledge and ex¬ 
perience beyond just the vocational as¬ 
pects of life. All of this gives direction, 
but there is need to move toward the 
specifics of action. What should go on 
from day to day in these institutions is 
not clearly established. Experimentation 
must go on constantly and in the years 
ahead the technical institute idea will 
achieve its own integrity within our sys¬ 
tem of education. The role of the tech¬ 
nical institutes and community colleges in 
American education at the moment is that 
of pioneering a new frontier in educa¬ 
tion, a role made possible for public in¬ 
stitutions by the pioneering of hardy in¬ 
dividuals and private institutions over a 
long period of years. 
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Report of Committee on Ethics of Interviewing 

Procedures* 


FOREWORD 

In order to I'ormulalu u broad general 
code of ethics of interviewing procedures, 
the American Society for Engineering 
Education appointed a Committee on 
Ethics of Interviewing Procedures. It 
was felt that such u code of ethics lias 
been needed for a long time, but the con¬ 
fusion occuiTing in interviewing during 
the spring of 1948 clearly demonstrated 
the need for such a code. The Committee 
on Ethics of Interviewing Procedures, to¬ 
gether with 48 representatives of indus¬ 
try and education, met for two days in 
September. After much discussion, the 
attached code of ethics was recom¬ 
mended. This code was oilicially adopted 
by the General Council of the American 
Society for Engineering Education at its 
meeting in Washington, I). C., on No¬ 
vember 8, 1948, with the recommendation 
that it be given widespread publicity 
among personnel men in colleges and in¬ 
dustry. 

The Committee which prepared this 
code recognizes that it is diiScult to Ht 
any such code into the operations of all 
industrial organizations and colleges, but 
hopes that industries recruiting men at 
the colleges will recognize the basis on 
which this procedure was developed and 
that, insofar as possible, they will con¬ 
form. 

Undoubtedly there are many additional 
points that might be brought out but in 
order to have prompt action the Commit¬ 
tee, after careful consideration, felt they 
should immediately present this proposal 
to industry, the colleges, and the students. 

■ * Prepared by the Committee on Ethics of 
Interviewing Procedures of the A.S.E.E. 


Responsibility of Industry 

1. It shall be the responsibility of in¬ 
dustry to contact the colleges early 
enough in the fall so that the schools can 
plan to take care of those industrial or¬ 
ganizations who wish to interview their 
.students. Industrial organizations should 
not expect to have adequate interviewing 
schedules set up unless they have notified 
the schools at least two weeks in advance 
of actual visits. 

2. At the time the student is interviewed 
at the school he should be informed that 
within two weeks following the interview 
he will be advised by the company as to 
whether or not they are further interested 
in him and the individual company will 
let him know ivithin what period he can 
reasonably expect an offer of employment 
if he is given .serious consideration. How¬ 
ever, it is suggested that inteiwiewers be 
urged not to demand a definite yes or no 
answer during the first interview. Wher¬ 
ever practices of the organization permit 
there are advantages in having it send 
representatives with authority to hire. 

3. Industry should provide written ma¬ 
terial, lectures and other means of pre¬ 
paring the students for the interviews, 
of a type that will give them a real pic¬ 
ture of that industry. This should in¬ 
clude information concerning the size, 
location, type of‘organization and kinds 
of people employed; an explanation of 
any educational program which the in¬ 
dustry offers; an adequate description of 
the type of work the student will do; a 
summary of the organization’s general 
policies such as labor relations, pensions, 
etc.; advancement policy including start¬ 
ing salary and whether advancement can 
be expected on an automatic basis. This 
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information should be filed with the 
placement ofiice and not with the stu¬ 
dents. Also, the student should under¬ 
stand from the industry involved as to 
whether or not he will be expected to take 
psychological, aptitude or other tests be¬ 
fore being accepted for a job. Such in¬ 
formation should include reference to the 
signing of patent agreements, passing of 
physical examinations and other incidents 
to final acceptance. 

4. Industry should understand that it 
cannot place the responsibility in the 
hands of faculty members to pre-select 
students unless adequate job descriptions 
are given so that the faculty can have a 
sound basis for making such a pre-selec¬ 
tion. It should also be understood that 
the specifications furnished by industry 
be open to the inspection of the students. 
It is recommended, however, that wher¬ 
ever possible industry should be willing 
to discuss possible employment with any 
student who genuinely desires an inter¬ 
view. Effective pre-selection is the re¬ 
sult of mutual agreement between the 
placement officer (or faculty member) 
and the student that it is or is not desir¬ 
able for the student to interview a par¬ 
ticular company’s representative, based 
upon adequate understanding of his own 
aptitudes and interests and reasonable 
knowledge of the company.. 

5. It is recommended that wherever 
possible industry should continue to con¬ 
duct interviews in lean as well as good 
years. Your Committee recognizes the 
many problems involved in this plan, but 
still feel it should be called to the atten¬ 
tion of industry that they, too, as part 
of the over-all educational plan, have the 
responsibility of guidance and assistance 
to students in bad as well as good years. 

6. Plant visits arranged by indusstry 
should be made with a minimum of inter¬ 
ference with classroom schedules, and 
such visits should be limited exclusively 
to discussions of the subject at hand. 
Such visits should be with the full knowl¬ 
edge and general concurrence of the 
placement officer or faculty member of 
the school. Overselling and elaborate 
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entertainment of the student should be 
discontinued. 

7. Industry should, in all cases when 
corresponding with individual professors 
regarding the interviewing procedure, 
contacting individual men, or in any way 
having to do with the employment of stu¬ 
dents, keep the placement offices fully 
advised by copies of all correspondence 
and any other details necessary for their 
full knowledge of the negotiations. 

8. Industrial representatives should 
recognize the necessity of being punctual 
and of keeping up to schedules. They 
should advise tlie placement office or fac¬ 
ulty of the time of arrival in advance of 
their visit, arrive, on time, and keep 
their appointments. They should be 
completely familiar with company poli¬ 
cies and be ])repared to set up adequate 
specifications of their needs so that the 
school can do an effective job in present¬ 
ing the student body to them. 

9. Industrial organizations should not 
expect engineering schools to include 
specialized courses in their curricula 
whicii arc primarily useful in particular 
organizations. 

liesponsibility of Colleges 

1. Placement offices and faculties 
should, as early as possible in the fall, 
send to indUsStries lists indicating the ap¬ 
proximate number of students who will 
be available for interviews during the 
school year. The list should include 
dates of graduation and should be ar¬ 
ranged by courses. We recognize, of 
course, that frequently it is difficult to 
know which members of the class will be 
available for interviews but a five or ten 
per cent deviation will not be particularly 
difficult to handle. 

2. We strongly recommend that no re¬ 
strictions be placed on the number of 
interviews a student can take except that 
indiscriminate or general shopping 
around must be discouraged. The 
schools should provide opportunity for 
adequate presentation of liie story of in¬ 
dustry to the interested students. It ui 
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suggested tliat this need not necessarily 
coincide witli the time of interviews. In¬ 
dustry should be prepared to present 
their story at evening ineetings or at 
times set up by the schools so that there 
will be a ininirnmn of interlVrence with 
regular classroom procedures. Ytjur ('oin- 
mittcc strongly feels that nmeh of the 
chaos of the last year or two has been 
caused by inadccjiiate guidance of stu¬ 
dents to inform Ihem of wlial is ahead of 
them in various iiidiisti-ial organizations. 
It was sugg<*sted tliat schools might set 
up a seminar period for all seniors that 
could be used for such presentations. 

3. The schools should provide adc(iuale 
physical facilities for the conducting of 
interviews. We recognize the i)resent 
overci*owded situations but, nevertheless, 
in all fairness to the student body, each 
student should have the opportunity of 
presenting himself to his prospective 
employer in a way that will not cause 
him embarrassment and will enable him 
to present his story without interruption. 
We do not recommend that the schools 
do more than provide a .small space so 
that the interview can be conducted 
quietly and in private. 

4. The general program of guidance 
and orientation .should be e.\panded and 
improved upon. It was generally felt 
during the last few years that with the 
very large number of students, these 
vitally important items have been sadly 
neglected. 

5. It should be the school’s responsibil¬ 
ity, especially in those institutions having 
centralized placement offices, to provide 
adequate contact with faculty members 
who have intimate knowledge of the stu¬ 
dent and his work. Some of the schools 
have established a “coffee hour” late in 
the afternoon, a procedure that might 
well be followed by other institutions. 
These periods of contact should be con¬ 
ducted during the regular school hours 
as it is unfair to ask faculty members to 
stay over in the evening or to give up 
their personal time. 

6. The school records should be avail¬ 
able to industry in such a form that 


where necessary industry can make its 
own pre-selection. 

7. It should be the responsibility of 
the placement office or dean’s office, when 
an indu.strial organization is looking for 
several types of students,'to see that there 
is an adequate distribution of students 
from varion.s programs available for them 
to interview. 

liesimnaibility of the Student 

l. In anticipation of an interview with 
an organiz.alion it must be the responsi- 
bilily of the student to prepare himself 
properly by reading literature, attending 
nu'etings at which the story of that in¬ 
dustry is being presented, organizing hi.s 
own thoughts in order to ask and answer 
■jneslions, a!id being as fully informed 
as i)ossible on the type of business con¬ 
ducted by that organization. 

2. He .should be prompt in meeling in- 
tcrviewei-s and in handling his corre¬ 
spondence. 

3. He should not accept interviews 
after he has signed up with a company. 

I. Alter ucee])(ing an oiler he shoiiid 
promptly notify those coniji:niies who.se 
offers are to be rejected. 

5. He should ase care in filling out vari¬ 
ous necessary forms. 

d. He should recognize that failure to 
answer offers of employment is detrimen¬ 
tal to hi.s cla.ssrnales, and therefore, he 
should be prepared to make his decision 
far enough in advance of liLs graduation 
.so that industry can make its plans. 

7. He should keep the placement office 
or faculty members intimately advised 
concerning his negotiations. 

8. He should I’ecognize that regardless 
of the number of interviews he takes he 
should conduct himself in a business-like 
manner and not expect individual or un¬ 
usual con.sideration or entertainment. 

9. He must recognize that he must sell 
himself and that industry can advance 
him only on the basis of his performance. 

Conclusion 

It is felt by the T/ommittcc and by the 
representatives of schools and industry 
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that the placement offices and others in¬ 
volved in the interviewing proeednro 
must be given more consideration by the 
college administration. In loo many 
cases this piocedure is neglected financi¬ 
ally and physically. These organizations 
in the schools should be adeciualely 
staffed with clerical or .stenograpliieal 
help; they should have siin|)le but ade- 
(|ua(e space facilities for interviews; and 
the placement officers* and othoi's hand¬ 
ling the interviews should be given ade- 
(luatn recognition and backing in order 
to do jastice to the important job of 
starting young college jieople on their 
life careers. At most institutions budg¬ 
ets arc inadequate. It is recommended 
that, wherever possible, t«)p administra 
tion in the schools should lie advised of 
the importance of the jdaci'ment ami in¬ 
terviewing procedures. 

In addition to the above, it .was Mig- 
gested that your Committee on Kthics 
take the resiionsihility of preimring a 
simple one-page interview blaidc that 
could be adopted by all colleges and ac¬ 
cepted by all industries. This should 
not in any way be con.strued as an appli¬ 
cation, but mei'oly a simple standardized 
interview form that could be jn'inled in 
order to save the students and the faculty 
the laborious task of trying to .set up and 
till in interview blanks for each individ¬ 
ual organization. Your Committee has 
gathered a large number ot interview 
blanks and submits for your considera¬ 
tion the attached form. It is proposed 


that this be presented to the Society with 
a recommendation that this form, on 
standard by 11" letter size sheet, be 
adopted by all colleges. 

It was further reeomnu'iuled that your 
Committee undertake the iwohlciu of the 
development betwemi industry and the 
colleges of a strong and etTee.tive program 
of vocational guidance - a program to 
cover all groups of students whiidi should 
include indoctrination ethics, etc. Your 
(■ommittee, recognizes this may fall in the 
province of the Committee on iielatioris 
with Iiulustry, and it i.s our intention to 
present this entire jn-ogram to that group. 

The group mei'ting in Schenectady 
strongly felt that lhi‘ placement offices 
should he headed by one individual, and 
where idacimumt offices ai'e ii.sed in each 
of the individual colleges of a university 
tluTC should h(‘ one strong coordinating 
individual. 

.Mthougti the material given above is 
])i'imarily for the Amei-ican Society for 
Engineering E«lneation, it was suggested 
that it he presented through the Secre¬ 
tary’s Office to othei' organizatioiKs, such 
as the American (hiuneil on Education, 
the American Chemical Society and the 
American Physical Society, so that the 
same basic jn'oecduri* can be recognized. 

Ilespectfully submitted, 

M. Boring 

Chairman, Committee on Ethics 
of Interviewing Procedures of 
A.S.E.E. 



(A Suggested Standardized Interview Blank) 


(Photo desirable but 
should be left to discre¬ 
tion of school and con¬ 
form to laws of various 

INTERVIEW BLANK states where applicable.) 

NAME OF COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 

Name. ’ . 

Degree Expected.Course Taken. 

Date of Graduation. 

College Addre.ss.Tel. No. 

Permanent .Address.«.Tel. No. 

Date of Birih.Citizen of U. S. A. 

Hgt.Wgl.Single/married.No. Dependents.No. Sisters. 

No. Bros.Parents living.Father’s Occup-ttion is. 

was 

Physical Limitations. 

Per Cent College F^xpenses earned: by Working.by Scholar^jhip.by G. I. Bill. 

Quality or Grade Point Average.Standing in Class.out of how many. 

Other pertinent info, concerning scholastic achievement. 


Brief Statement concerning any biisine.ss or oilier experiences 


List in order of preference tj'iie of work for which you are best fitted:. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

Do you have preference regarding future location?.Where?. 

Honorary Societies. 

Extra-Curricular Activities... 


Professional Societies. 

Military Service Record including dates, length of service, location, rank, and educational 
programs taken..... 


No. Months in active duty.Are you a member of R. O. T. C. or active Reserve?.. 

Note: Where required I am willing to submit myself to psychological tests and physical exami' 

nations as a part of my application for employment.. 

Signature:... 


(name in full) 



















































Expanding Engineering Opportunities* 

By DONALD C. HUNT 
Industrial Coordinator, University of Detroit 


Some doubt may prevail as to what is 
meant by “expanding engineering oppor¬ 
tunities.” Wliat wc really are interested 
in is the problem of “(inding new engi¬ 
neering opporlunilies”—expansion gen¬ 
erally refers to the inerease in size of 
something which already exists and C(‘r- 
tainly our large industries will safely do 
the job of making greater the opportuni¬ 
ties within their organizations. 

Before proceeding further it might be 
emphasized that wo should not -be pri¬ 
marily concerned with ways to lake care 
of the large number of graduates in 
1950-51-52, but with the job that will be 
imposed upon us for a long, long lime. 
Vou will agree that because of the stimu¬ 
lus that has been given to education by 
the G.I. Bill, there will be ever increas¬ 
ing numbers of students in school—imuiy 
more than were anticipated before tin* 
war. More young men will go to College 
in the future because higher education 
will be demanded in many fields now ade¬ 
quately supplied by graduates of sec¬ 
ondary schools. It is this large group 
of graduates in the years to come for 
whom wc have to provide an opportunity 
for livelihood in our profession by taking 
advantage of the present economic con¬ 
ditions and finding and creating new pro¬ 
fessional engineering opportunit i(*s, par¬ 
ticularly in those fields which are in a 
position to utilize technical personnel to 
a good advantage. Some of these oppor¬ 
tunities are camouflaged by a question- 

* Paper approved by the Committee on 
Belations with Industry and presented at 
the Annual Meeting, A.S.E.E., Austin, 
Texas, June 15, 1948. 


able veil of noii-[)rofessionalism so that 
many refuse to recognize them. 

In this business of finding opportuni¬ 
ties the organizations which are potential 
employers of graduate engineers can be 
divided into three classifications. First, 
there is the company with one or two 
engineers on its staff, or the organization 
directed by a man with engineering edu¬ 
cation, none of whom have ever analyzed 
themselves to the extent of finding out 
that without their engineer-background 
they would not be able to do the job they 
arc doing. Yet these same men contend 
that a business education or perhaps some 
other diversified field is a better back¬ 
ground for their particular work and 
business, when actually knowledge in 
these other fields is seldom needed. Men 
with this outlook really present a selling 
problem in the “bird-dog” work of a 
placement director.' 

Secondly, is the organization with no 
technical staff, supervised by a high class 
journeyman or two, and engaged in man¬ 
ufacturing that generally requires syste- 
mized production. Such a company 
usually follows little or no method in its 
operations—sometimes is highly ineffi¬ 
cient through the wa.ste of both man 
hours and material—the kind of an or¬ 
ganization where a young engineer with 
a little experience and a good amount of 
active initiative could probably place the 
business in the category of a successful 
manufacturing enterprise. These com¬ 
panies have to be indoctrinated by one 
who is willing to start in the shop, so that 
he can “get inside of things,” and create 
his own job through his own engineering 
abilities. 
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Ill tlic third witpfrory is the company 
which hires one or two eiiRineers a year 
and never knows where to find tliein. It 
sounds silly does it not? This year we 
were contacted hy six different companies 
who had written to several Universities- - 
believe it or not—as a last resort in the 
reeniitiiif' of enffineeriii}? personnel. They 
had never contacted engineeriiif; colleji:eH 
before because they did not think the eol- 
lefjes were interested in having them in¬ 
terview seniors, or they felt that larf'cr 
companies with elaliorate reernitinjr 
profframs hired all the available men. 
The.se eomjianies were esiiecially catei'csl 
to and four of them were able to hire the 
men whom they needed. Oertainly 
these orfranizations will continue to re¬ 
cruit their technical employees from the 
University as lonp: as we continue to serve 
them. 

Let us coiKsider some sjiecilic instances 
concerning companies in the categories 
mentioned. None of these organizations 
will fall exactly into any of the categor¬ 
ies, but they sliould give you some ideas 
on the subject of “finding new engineer¬ 
ing opportunities.’' 

Amalgamated Engmetring Company of 
Dearborn, Michigan 

The company is principally engaged in 
steel slitting, including a small amount of 
fabricating. Steel-slitting, machines in gen¬ 
eral arc rather specialized, and the com¬ 
pany has found it very worth while to 
design and build their own production 
equipment. Tliis was done primarily by 
the plant owner, a so-called “self-made 
engineer,” and two skilled mechanics. 
About eighteen months ago the owner called 
the University of Detroit to hire a “smart 
young man interested in shop work,” and 
after a visit to the plant it was decided 
that one of the better students, especially 
interested in design, could very easily work 
into a key position in the organization with 
a few months work in tho shop. After 
about five months of rather hard produc¬ 
tion work the young man was asked to help 
with a design drawing, and he has been 
doing the design and production layout 
work ever since. The company is now 
building a new plant, and it is likely that 


the young engineer will eventually be plant 
superintendent. 

Klem Chemical Company of Dearborn, 
Michigan 

Tho principal business of tho company is 
the m.anufacture and sale of industrial de¬ 
tergents. The president of the company is 
a graduate chemical engineer and two years 
ago liis chief assistant was the “shipping 
and receiving plant manager” typo of in¬ 
dividual w'hose duty it was to keep the bar¬ 
rels of chcmic.als coming in, mixing them 
together, and ship])ing them out. At that 
time the president was looking for a man 
to do a little “test tube work” in an old 
washing machine into which they threw 
greasy machine parts and some of their 
detergents to see if the ])arts could be 
cleaned. One of the chemical engineering 
seniors thought it looked like an oppor¬ 
tunity, and lie went to work setting up a 
well-organized laboratory with some mod¬ 
ern equipment for detergent investigations. 
Six months later he had developed some 
new industrial cleaning compounds in the 
imicli improved laboratory, and as a result 
was given a sizeable interest in tho com¬ 
pany. The senior has been a mohibor of 
our Engineering Faculty for the past year, 
as well .is working as a consultant for Klem 
Chemical Comp.any. He is now back witli 
the company, directing a greater part of 
their work, including the training of some 
cooperative engineering students toward a 
sales engineering career. 

Praehler Electric Insulation Company of 
Chicago, Illinois 

Early this spring an inquiry was received 
from the company regarding an opening 
for a young graduate electrical engineer. 
An invitation was extended to the company 
to interview the seniors who were interested 
in the position. One of our graduates of 
tho class of 1948 was selected, and I per¬ 
sonally feel the opportunity is one of the 
best offered to this class. 

Those are the facts, but here is the story. 
For about twenty years the company has 
usually hired one engineer each year, gen¬ 
erally someone “self-made” who could do 
the job because of his extensive experience 
rather than because of his education. They 
have usually recruited through newspaper 
want-ads, but they were never able to get 
young men to apply. This year they wrote 
to several Universities and only one ex- 
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tended tliem nn invitation. The company 
never kne^v that ciiginocring colleges al¬ 
lowed small companies to interview their 
students, and actually did not expect that 
anyone would extend them an invitation. 
It was much less expensive for them to 
send a representative to Detroit tha^ it has 
been for them to use newspaper advertise¬ 
ments, and then have to read hundreds of 
applications of umpinlifled peoide. We feel 
sure that another company has been added 
lo those who will recruit annually at the 
University of Detroit, and several other 
Universities missed an excellent oj)portunit.y. 

Ifordwarc Mutual Canually Company of 
Stevens Point, JVisoonsia 

The positions offered l)y this organization 
were new to us, and it is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that there are many other similar oj)- 
])ortunities where no attempt has been made 
to place young engineers. The company is 
in the insurance bnsiucss and has experi¬ 
enced dilTiculties in interesting engineering 
graduates in the field of s.-ifety engineering. 
^^ost casualty companies have representa¬ 
tives who visit insured ])laut8 to investigate 
plant safety programs, and unfortunately a 
number oC these men are biusiness school 
graduates with little or no industrial inter¬ 
est 01 experience. A second interesting 
])luise of their work is the selling of indus¬ 
trial insuriiiice where certainly there is an 
ojiportuuity for the young man who can 
talk the language of industry to be of great¬ 
er service to manufacturers than the aver¬ 
age insurance salesman. 

Slate of Michigan 

The most important development in my 
opinion that we have had .at the University 
of Detroit toward new opportunities for 
engineers is the program now being planned 
by the. Department of Mental Health and 
State Department of Uorrections of the 
State of Michigan. 

Through he efforts of the Michigan State 
Civil Service Commission, the Department 
of Mental Health has been interested in 
the training of mechanical, civil, and archi¬ 
tectural engineers to supervise the operation 
and maintenance of the equipment and fa¬ 
cilities of the large state asylums and hos¬ 
pitals. One of the strongest supporters of 
the program has been the Director of the 
Department of Building and Construction, 
a registered Aicliitcct and Civil Engineer, 
who has had tremendons diiliculties in deal¬ 
ing with the licensed steam engineers now 


in charge of these institutions. The State 
is continually expanding its mental health 
facilities and much of the work has been 
directed by the Steam Engineer in charge 
who has little or no knowledge of the prob¬ 
lems in the design and expansion of the 
necessary operational equipment. It is ex- 
]»eetcd that trained engineers Avill serve as 
liaison between the institutions and the 
Department of Building and Construcion 
and have complete charge of the mainte¬ 
nance and operation of each of these in¬ 
stitutions. 

The second program is in connection 
with the ])rison industries in three large 
state institutions. At the ])rescnt time the 
])osition of Director of Prison Industry in 
one of the institutions is open, and there is 
no one av:iilnble for the job because it re¬ 
quires a registered engineer Avho has had 
ex])erieuee in the o])cration of prison indus¬ 
tries. The salary range for the job is 
.t<»7S0 to .$8200 per year. 

Seventy i)er cent of the supervision in 
the industry will retire within five years, 
and neither they nor the other thirty per 
cent are qualified for the director’s job be¬ 
cause they have had no technical training. 
The industrial oirerations are rather poorly 
organized with a very low rate of efficiency 
because of the lack of qualifications of the 
sui>ei'visiou and man.agement, and it is ex- 
pc'cted that young engineers, properly indoc¬ 
trinated with the problems of prison indus¬ 
tries, will do the kind of job that is so 
bjully needed. Obviously, with no possi¬ 
bility of anyone coming up from “within 
the ranks,’’ the training will have to start 
at a supervisory level. Such a program of 
training is rather unique, and it promises 
to bring forth some interesting situations. 

The extensive potential of such programs 
can be realized if we will consider what the 
State, of Michigan has in mind—105 posi¬ 
tions in 25 institutions—then consider this 
as an average throughout the forty-eight 
states. One can easily visualize over 5000 
new Jobs. I am sure they are all new jobs 
because our state officials have no knowl¬ 
edge of any other similar program. These 
figures pertain only to state owned institu¬ 
tions; just imagine what might be found 
if the direction of federal government and 
private buildings and institutions were in¬ 
vestigated. 

Briefly this is the story o£ some of the 
attempts of the University of Detroit to 
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expand the engineering opportunities for 
its students. These opportunities cannot 
be developed through national organiza¬ 
tions of placement directors, as some liavc 
advo<:atcd, but only through tiie individ¬ 
ual efforts of each college, acting in its 
own locality. Neither do tlioac oppor¬ 
tunities present themselves on the sur¬ 
face. You will have to go into many 
unenterprising, unimpressive organiza¬ 
tions and industries in order to sell t]u‘.sc 
programs. Neither can you do it from 
an office desk, by telephone and letter, 
because those people who have never used 
engineering personnel generally will not 
bother to answer you. 

Most of us arc concerning ourselves 
about the next two or throe years ol‘ 
graduating unheard of numbers of well 
trained engineers, when we should be 
looking five, or ten, or fifteen years into 
the future. We are not going back to 


In the 

Retention of the Taft-Hartley Law 
definition of professional employees and 
provisions distinguishing them from non- 
professionals was urged at a hearing of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub¬ 
lic Welfare by a panel representing more 
than 100,000 engineers. 

Pointing out that the present law for 
the first time defines professional em¬ 
ployees and gives them statutory protec¬ 
tion instead of making them subject to 
National Labor Relations Board interpre¬ 
tations, as was the case under the Wag¬ 
ner Act, the panel told the Senators: 
“There has been a distinct trend away 
from earlier unsatisfactory conditions 
and we are well on the way toward com¬ 
plete abolishment of the confusion and 
distress that existed among professional 
employees under the earlier law.” 


graduating the few wc did before the war, 
and we will have to continue to find and 
develop new opportunities in the engi¬ 
neering profession. 

In conclusion just a few words con¬ 
cerning the professionalism which has 
been tossed about regarding a few of the 
positions some of the men arc accepting. 
Some of you probably disagree with the 
suggestions, and there are many who feel 
these positions are not of professional 
calibre, but many well-qualified, highly 
professional engineers, particularly in the 
State government, who are going to hire 
and train these young men, agree that 
these positions entail the kind of work 
that has not been doqg by engineers, but 
should have been—these are the jobs that, 
had they been done by engineers, would 
have enabled many private and public 
enterprises to have been more successful. 


News 

The panel was sponsored by Engineers 
Joint Council and included a representa¬ 
tive of the ASEE. E. Lawrence Chand¬ 
ler, Assistant Secretary of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, made the pre¬ 
sentation as Chairman. 

Citing cases decided, both under the 
Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Law, 
the engineers declared: “A fundamental 
difficulty with the Wagner Act, as it af ¬ 
fected professional employees, was that 
no distinction was made between pro¬ 
fessional and non-professional employees 
in spite of the facts that their viewpoints 
and abilities are inherently different and 
that their conditions of employment can¬ 
not be made subject to a common stand¬ 
ard. There is no yardstick by which 
creative ability can be measured.” 



The Function and Operation of Technical 

Institutes* 

By MAURTCB GRANEY 
TTrnfl, Trrhniral Ijisfitutcs, Pvrdue University 


r 

Technical institute education is a rela¬ 
tively broad term in that it may be ap¬ 
plied to a rather lar{?e number of subject 
matter or occupational areas. However, 
ii predominant trend today is to contine 
the meaning of the term to those subject 
matter fields that are closely allied to engi¬ 
neering education. 

Any discussion of technical instit.ptes, 
when the term is so conceived, logically 
:*m.st begin with the IfKtl report of the 
Society for the Promotion of Kngineering 
Education entitled A Stndy of Technical 
Institutes. 

This report held that the four-year 
engineering schools of the United States 
were not adequate, either in number or 
in character,, to supply our industries 
with the desirable quota of technically 
trained employees. It stated further that 
the technical institute, uniquely developed 
and operating within its own distinctive 
field, could do much to supplement the en¬ 
gineering schools, to offer educational op¬ 
portunity to thousands of youths, and to 
ease the burden of in-service training 
which industry was forced to carry. On 
the ba.sis of the industrial economy which 
existed when this study was made, the 
report indicated that no less than 2.50 
institutes could meet the needs. 

In the seventeen years which have 
elapsed since the publication of this 
SPEE report, much development has 
taken place and numerous other publica- 

* Presented before the Engineering Col¬ 
lege Administrative Council at the Annual 
Meeting, Austin, Texas, June 17, 1948. 


tions reporting a le.ss comprehensive cov¬ 
erage of the field have been released. 
Throughout mueh of the literature dealing 
with the technical inslitui(e concept, the 
findings and recommendations are, in 
general, quite similar. As our industrial 
economy matures, a resultant change in 
the structure and objective of our educa- 
lional organization should follow. 

As one glances back to the dynamics of 
American education in operation, one sees 
periods of relative activity and periods of 
relative rest. For those of us interested in 
technical education, three periods of ac¬ 
tivity, or transition, appear with equal 
riarity. 

The first of these began to occur as early 
jis 1840. At that time educators realized 
that the then existent educational structure 
was inadequate. The vigorous growth of 
our country was making demands, upon 
both agriculture and industry in excess 
of any real hope of fnifillment. The 
literature of the time points significantly 
lo the fact that men of vision recognized 
a need for a new emphasis in education. 
It was not until 1862, however, when the 
country was in the death grip of war, that 
the people as a whole became cognizant 
of this need. As a result of this recogni¬ 
tion, the congress passed the Morrill 
Land-Grant Act of 1862, and therewith 
made possible the establishment of our 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. A 
period of transition had been introduced 
in the field of technical education. 

As early as 1900 educators of vision saw 
that again our system of technical edu¬ 
cation was failing to meet adequately the 
needs of our growing industry. Our sup- 
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l)ly of skilled mechanics, who had for 
p:encrations emiffrated in larpre numbers 
from EJuropc, was no loiif^er sufficient. As 
before, the educational liteialure reflected 
the apprehension of our Icadiiiff school 
men concerninf? the critical need for a 
re-emphasis. It was not until the advent 
of World War T, however, that this need 
for re-emphasis was comjirehended by the 
people as a Avhole. Affain an act of con¬ 
gress, this time the Smilh-ITuphes legisla¬ 
tion, gave nationwide, formal guidance 
and stimulation to the revitalizing of onr 
tcchniciil education. Again we had broad¬ 
ened the base in a democralic, manner. 
Technical edueSlion entered upon a sec¬ 
ond period of transition. 

Jri l)oth the instances cited, a wav liad 
punctuated the development. It seemed 
as though our peo2)Io recognized that in 
order to sTirvive a war, as well as to enjoy 
a peace, it was necessary for our edu¬ 
cational structure to parallel our industrial 
activity. 

We are at this time entering upon a 
third significant pei-iod of transition in 
the field of technical education. Upon 
analysis, current developments can be 
shown to follow, step by step, llie de- 
veloi)ment of previous periods. As early 
as the lf)20’s our leaders began pointing 
the way. The studies made show clearly 
the attitudes and conclusions of our men 
of foresight. This time it rvas not the 
engineering college nor the vocational 
school which was envisioned. It was the 
technical institute. This lime, with the 
emergence of World War II, even the 
most sluggish thinker could recognize the 
acute, the almost fatal deficiency in the 
supply of technically-trained personnel. 
World War II was fought in our factories, 
on the production lines, as well as at the 
battle front. To survive war, as well as 
to enjoy peace, we need trained men in 
the myriads of technical assignments in 
industry. 

You all recall the feverish activity of 
our colleges during the recent war. The 
United States Office of Education sent out 
the call. Our colleges and universities 
responded. There were the E.D.T., E.S. 


M.D.T., and E.S.M.W.T., initials familiar 
to most of you. In these three war pro¬ 
grams Purdue University trained over 
sixty-thousand persons for employment 
in Indiana industries. Other* schools re¬ 
acted similarly to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent, so that the total trainees in these 
programs exceeded on and one-half mil¬ 
lion. 

But .such training was for mi emergency. 
Tt was temporary. However little or how¬ 
ever great tin' benefit to industry and to 
the war effort of this activity, it held no 
promise for a continuing, well-balanced 
reorientation of our educational activity. 

Tt Avas at thi.s point that attention was 
sipiarely directed to the consideration of a 
long range, permanent jilan, a plan which 
would bring our formal educational ac¬ 
tivity more nearly into line Avith the real 
environment in which it oiierated. 

T[ 

The Purdue I'niverNity DiAusion of 
Technical Institutes A\-as established in 
1942. It is a ^lart of the permanent iilan 
of Purdue. It olTer.s a jirogram of inten- 
siv’c, specialized study designed to meet 
today’s industrial needs for technically 
trained employees. Six ditVerent cur¬ 
ricula arc offered. Each curric'iilum has 
as its objectiA'c the training of persons 
for a small, closely related cluster of jolis 
in indu.stry, ami includes studies intended 
to develop .«ocial understanding as Avell 
as technical competency. The po.sitions 
for Avhich the training is giv<*n are tech¬ 
nical in character, and lie bidAA’cen the 
professional engineering activities on the 
one hand and the skilled crafts on the 
other. High-school graduation is a pre¬ 
requisite for admission, and credit granted 
for the courses studied applies toAvard a 
technical institute diploma. Each plan of 
study is two years in length, although 
there is opportunity for additional spe¬ 
cialized study. None of the Avork is given 
on the campus in Lafayette, hut is offered 
in six extension centers located in various 
industrial cities. Iiistructiun, for the most 
part, is given in formal classes, a high 
percentage of which are laboratory. Pull- 
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time day students and part-time evening 
students are enrolled. 

Classes were first offered in .1943 at 
the extension center located in Hammond. 
At that time only pari-time evening 
courses were seheduled and the first regis¬ 
tration netled only 39 students. The 
Technical Institute program was expanded 
to other centers from time to time. Tn 
1945 full-time day students were admit ted. 
In Septemher of 1947 six centers, Ft. 
Wayne, Gary, Hammond, Indianapolis, 
Michigan C'ity and Miincie, w(‘re in full 
operation with a total enrollmejit in ex¬ 
cess of 1,000 students, about one-luilf of 
which attended full time. 

At present the six curircula ollered are: 
Building Construction Technology, (Jliemi- 
cal and Metallurgical Technology, Draft¬ 
ing and Mechanical Technology, Electrical 
Technology, Production Planning Tech¬ 
nology, Supervi.sion and Production Tech¬ 
nology. Each is organized in a similar 
way. There is a core of fundanumtal, 
technical material covering ina I hematics, 
chemistry, physics, drawing, and Knglisli. 
This composes about one-halt of the total 
program and is the same for each cur¬ 
riculum. Likewise a uniform list of non¬ 
technical studies is a ref|uired part of each 
curriculum. This list of courses embraces 
economics, government, psychology, and 
speech, and totals about one-seventh of 
the w’hole requirement. The remainder of 
each program, roughly one-third of the 
total, is composed of specialized courses 
in the particular major field. Tlie dis¬ 
tribution of time between technical, spe¬ 
cialized and general subjects is constantly 
being scrutinized to make certain that 
those who complete technical institute 
programs have an appreciation of goo<l 
citizenship and human values as well as 
technology. 

Each of the courses is specifically de¬ 
signed to give the students a* maximum 
amount of instruction which is usable in a 
limited time. Emphasis is placed upon 
the practical, the applied, rather than 
upon theoretical study. Some courses are 
unique in content and purpose. Others 
have their counterpart in courses in an 
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engineering curriculum, but the treatment 
and the emphasis are different. 

Much of the unique quality of the Tech¬ 
nical Institute is derived from its teaching 
staff. Part-time as well as full-time 
teachers are used. Part-time teachers are 
used more frequently in evening classes 
than in day class(;s. In general they teach 
courses lying within the field of their 
daily work experience. For this reason 
they bring much that is practical, much 
that is applied into their teaching. At 
present, the full-time, stall numbers 45. 
'fhese teachers are I'esponsible for doing 
the major portion of the day time instruc¬ 
tion. Four qualifications Sf this staff are 
of major importance: (1) previous in¬ 
dustrial experience, (2) personal interest 
in and enthusiasm for the Technical Insti¬ 
tute, (3) sound academic training, (4) 
previous teaching experience. 

The student body of the Technical In¬ 
stitute has some interesting characteris¬ 
tics. To date over ninety-seven percent 
of the students enrolled have been men. 
While thei'e aj)pei(V to be excel lent in¬ 
dustrial opportunities for women who re¬ 
ceive this training, few have availed them¬ 
selves of it. An increase in this number 
may take place in the future. Another in¬ 
teresting statistic concerns the previous 
academic training of the students. While 
the program does not presume to give ns 
comprehensive a coverage as does the four 
year college conr.se, there were, at the last 
analysis, nearly seventeen per cent of the 
students who had had previous college 
instruction. A few of these students have 
held bachelor degrees. A majority of 
all the students have had some earlier 
work experience. 

Student reactions are diversified and 
quite frequently emotionally-toned. Some 
students support the program Avith an 
almost religious fervor. Others take the 
more prosaic attitude that this is the only 
program they have found which prepares 
them for the kind of employment they 
want. Still others express a certain hu¬ 
miliation becau.se the Technical Institute 
does not grant the bachelor degree. A 
n umb er of students express regret that 
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credit earned for courses in the Technical 
Institute is not transferable to a lar^e 
number of similar schools in the country. 
It is not so much that such students wish 
to leavei but that they want the security 
which comes from bein;;' a part of a lar|?e 
and recognized activity. It seems certain 
that the accrediting ])rograra now being 
sponsored by the Engineers Council for 
Professional Development will do much 
to alleviate this feeling of uncertainty. 

Thirty-three students Avere graduated as 
Associate Technical Aides before the pres¬ 
ent year. Roughly one hundred fifty 
more Avill be graduated June 26, 1948. 
Of those alreaay on the .job the majority 
are working in technical capacities, most 
frequently in industrial engineering de¬ 
partments. A recent follow-up showed 
that their superiors held attractive goals 
in view for about ninety per cent of the 
graduates. Of the one hundred fifty to 
be graduated this term, all have either 
accepted employment or can do so from 
the contacts already made. Indiana in¬ 
dustries would take ten times the number 
of graduates available in certaip fields. 

Industry as a whole has been most coop¬ 
erative and helpful. Thanks in no .small 
measure to the enviable rc(!ord established 
by the Purdue graduates in hlngiin'cring, 
industries have felt that the Technical 
Institute would do an equivalent job in 
its own field. The activity has been sup¬ 
ported through its entire development by 
the industries of the state. Many students 
have worked part time during their school 
enrollment, either on a cooperative basis 
or as free lance employees. To date a 
limited number of genuine cooperative 
programs are in effect. The most recent 
of these was developed in cooperation 
with the Inland Steel Company of East 
Chicago, Indiana. The plan was initiated 
last term. Under this plan forty-four 
full-time employees started attending spe¬ 
cific classes one day each week. The 
schooling for each student will last a 
period of two years. Our discussions with 
the company lead us to believe that the 
number of students will be increased to 
two hundred when the fall term starts 


in September. This Purdue-Inland Steel 
cooperative program is cited to show that 
the Technical Institute, in order to fill its 
real function in society, should and can 
work closely with its contemporary in¬ 
dustrial institutions. 

What does the fuliire hold for the 
Technical Institute at Purdue? The pro¬ 
gram is too neAv and the experience is too 
brief to enable one to predict,with much 
certainty. There is, however, a reason¬ 
able basis for a few rather general state¬ 
ments. One, if the ]Aerformance of the 
first graduates is of high quality, the op¬ 
portunity for those who follow will be 
assured. Two, if (he pi'ogram maintains 
an attitude ol‘ genuine flexibility which 
Avill enable it to integrate instniction with 
the changing needs of the times, it need 
not fear the stagnation and rigidity which 
have characterized all too many educa¬ 
tional activities of the past. Three, and 
last, the Purdue program (piitc likely will 
stand or fall as does the whole trend of 
technical institute development in the 
country. 

Ill 

What, then, is the future for this in¬ 
clusive group of schools called technical 
institutes? 

Programs arc presiuitly in operation at 
other state schools not too different fnnn 
Purdue. This reference is to such schools 
as the Pennsylvania State College, the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
(College, and the Georgia School of Tech¬ 
nology. As at Purdue the technical in¬ 
stitute is, in each case, closely allied to a 
state engineering school. Recognizing dif¬ 
fering needs due to geographical locu¬ 
tion, one must concede dhat all of these 
programs should eventually develop in a 
similar manner. It seems a fair predic¬ 
tion that, in the future, other state engi¬ 
neering schools will, in like manner, 
sponsor a technical institute. 

There is also the significant develop¬ 
ment being carried on in New York State. 
This is representative ofm type of public 
prog^ram which has evolved in varying 
form in California, Connecticut, New 
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Jersey and Massachusetts. A number of 
these schools are in a process of organiza¬ 
tion or reorganization. It is difficult to 
evaluate critically their relative place in 
the entire pattern of technical institute 
development. Two things, nevertheless, 
seem to be characteristic. One, these 
schools offer a more diversified subject 
matter than do those which are divisions 
of state universities. Curricula in agri¬ 
cultural, biological, and commercial fields 
are almost as numerous as curicula in 
fields closely related to professional engi¬ 
neering. There is no question that such 
diversity is a desirable and genuinely 
needed development. Two, these schools, 
being sponsored by states or municipali¬ 
ties, can be e.xpocled to have real con¬ 
tinuity and permanence. 

In addition to these two gioups of 
publicly supported schools there are a 
number of privately endowed technical 
institutes. Some of these schools, such as 
the Franklin Technical Institute, the Ohio 
.Mechanics Institute, the Rochester Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, and the Wentworth 
Institute, have enjoyed a long and suc¬ 
cessful history. In general such schools 
tend to stress shoji activities to a marked 
degree. At the present time it seems rea¬ 
sonable to believe that the future of en¬ 
dowed schools such as these is secure. 

There is also a considerable number of 
proprietary technical institutes. Such 
schools are frequently organizi'd to offer 
instruction in only one subject matter 
area. When such schools are carefully 


organized and managed, and when they 
sincerely meet a genuine need, they fill a 
unique and important place in our pattern 
of education. Examples of such finan¬ 
cially self-sustaining schools are the Bliss 
Electrical School and the Capitol Radio 
Engineering Institute. 

Somewhat different, yet functionally 
the same as the technical institute, are the 
junior colleges which offer terminal pro¬ 
grams. In the past, the curriculum r)f tin* 
junior college has been to a marked ex¬ 
tent dominated by state universities and 
other important institutions of higher 
learning. This has resulled in a program 
largely a replica of the fii%t two years of 
the regular four-year ■work. In our pres¬ 
ent transition, however, terminal curricula, 
both vocational and general, have been 
introduced. Starrak and Hughes in the 
recent book “The New Junior College” 
state that “Terminal curricula arc de¬ 
signed for students who wish in one or 
two years to . . . acquire vocational train¬ 
ing which will lead to employment in semi- 
professional fields.” These authors hold 
further that a few junior colleges have 
whole hcartcdly attacked the problem of 
providing such instruction without sacri¬ 
ficing their regular college offerings. The 
success of such ventures, they claim, casts 
doubt upon the argument that non-degree 
and regular instruction cannot be carried 
on in the same institution. There is rea¬ 
son to believe that more Avork of this char¬ 
acter will be developed in junior colleges 
as time passes. 



Telling the Story of Engineering Researjch 

By JOHN I. MATTILL 

Secretary, Engineering College Eescarch Council; 

Assistant Director of News Service, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


“Unique” is one adjective universally 
applied to the winter session of the Engi¬ 
neering College Research Council in 
Washington, D. C., on November 8, 1948. 
Seven speakers, all authorities in the 
newspaper, magazine, and radio field, 
told the assembled college and research 
administrators about the problems and 
methods of those media upon which all 
engineering depends for its contacts 
within and beyond the profession. The 
specialists spoke to the general title, 
“Telling the Story of Engineering Re¬ 
search.” 

Scientists and journalists have come to¬ 
gether for similar meetings on rare previ¬ 
ous occasions—but never, so far as the 
E.C.R.C. knows, in a program specifically 
developed for engineering research. One 
of the Washington speakers said the 
subject “hits at the roots of some of Ihe 
towering problems which confront our 
society today.” Another cjilled it “the 
most important activity every college and 
every individual .scientist should concern 
himself with.” 

A complete Pi’oceedings of the 
E.C.R,C.’s Washington meeting is now in 
preparation; it will be supplied to all 
E.C.R.C.-member institutions and will be 
available to other A.S.E.E. members fol¬ 
lowing its publication, notice of which 
will appear in the Journal op Engineer¬ 
ing Education. Meanwhile, there follow 
selected excerpts from the seven speakers’ 
remarks. 

« * • « 

If democracy is to continue without an¬ 
other long interval of general authori¬ 
tarian darkness, the great mass of our 


people must learn and appreciate what 
scientific methods and principles are, 
what they can (and cannot) do to make 
onr lives more comfortable, more secure, 
more humane -and what they cannot do 
in the face of lagging public opinion, 
dogmatic legislation* forced recruitment 
or diversion of effort when war is a world 
epidemic. 

If higher education is not to stand still 
or retrench, its benefits to society at 
large must be increasingly apparent to 
the public, for the public and government 
will gradually have to shoulder the finan¬ 
cial burden.s formerly borne by the en¬ 
lightened and wealthy. So the question 
can be put on a very pi'uctical level for 
you. 

Let me as.sure you, the work of a news¬ 
paper science editor is not easy. Simple 
words, appropriate alliterations, similes, 
examples the public can understand, are 
often hard to find on the spur of the 
moment to explain scientific terminology. 
It is especially hard when no advjince 
copy of a scientific paper has boon made 
available for us to study. Many times we 
must depend upon hurried notes made in 
a darkened lecture room and try to re¬ 
discover Avhat Avas said, or Avhat we 
thought was said. MeanAvhilc, in ihe 
room beyond, the teletype jangles as edi¬ 
tion time nears. 

Thus it is that a scientist stands a much 
better chance of being quoted correctly 
if reporters have in writing the substance 
of what a technical paper is about, in ad¬ 
vance. But the scientist who has taken 
care to provide a non-^chnical abstract 
for the press should not be disheartened 
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if it does not appear just as he wrote it. 
Most large dailies have an iron-clad rule 
that every release must be rewritten be¬ 
fore it appears in the paper. 

I frequently hear the thought ex¬ 
pressed, “My work is too technical for the 
public to understand,” or “I don’t want 
to talk about it yet; my results are not 
conclusive enough.” 1 have proven to 
my own satisfaction many times over 
that no scientific study is too technical to 
explain to laymen unless it is of conse¬ 
quence only because the findings add some 
details to the general background of 
knowledge. 

To separate news of real scientific ad¬ 
vancement from things of small impor¬ 
tance to the general public, I generally 
asks two ({uestions of each potential sci¬ 
ence story: (1) Does it show how research 
and engineering are helping to overcome 
human lack and physical limitations?^ and 
(2) Is this a subject of interest to all 
readers who wish to be informed ? ^ 


There are two sides to the gulf that 
separates the lay reporter from the 
highly-trained, highly-specialized scien¬ 
tist. By and large it is a tremendous 
gulf, and no half-measures will bridge it. 
If the press shows a willingness—and I 
am proud to believe that it not only does, 
but increasingly will do so in the future 
—to bridge the gap from its side, then 
science can do no less. 

A regrettable sum of scientific writing 
for the lay press is nothing but nonsense 
fortified with technicalities—and it is 
largely the fault of science that this is so. 
The avalanche of utterly unintelligible 
English which is dumped upon the long- 
suffering press by science in a single year 
is ghastly. 

If you must speak of torque or torsion, 
borrow a cigar from one of your col¬ 
leagues, twist its ends in opposite direc¬ 
tions, and show the twisted fragments to 

^Preceding paragraphs from “Applied 
Science in the Daily Press,” Herbert B. 
Nichols, Science Editor of the Christian 
Scienee Monitor and Past President of the 
National Association of Scienee Writers. 


the puzzled reporter sitting at your feet. 
His face will light with the beneficent 
light of the dawn, and he will love you 
forever and forever. For you will have 
slain a dragon in his way.® 


Science Service, the institution for the 
popularization of science, was founded in 
1921 by men who realized the immediate 
need for accurate, “palatable” informa¬ 
tion about science. For the first years of 
its life, the institution was engaged in 
a great crusade.® Today, it is proud to 
be in a highly competitive situation, 
racing with and supporting the efforts of 
all types of popular media to bring sci¬ 
ence to the public. 

Science Service has always sought to 
tell the story of scientific and technolog¬ 
ical progress as news. Its newspaper 
syndicate services now include a daily 
leased Avire report of 800 Avords reaching 
newspapers across the nation, a daily 
mail report to newspapei’s, a Aveckly sci¬ 
ence page, and other syndicated services. 

Nows of science, prepared for the ncAvs- 
j)aper syndicate, is also published by Sci¬ 
ence Service in the Aveekly Science News 
Letter; Chemistry magazine is a monthly 
Science Service i)ublieation. Oldest sci¬ 
ence program on radio is Adventures in 
Science, conducted by Watson Davis, Di¬ 
rector of Science Service, over the Co¬ 
lumbia netAA’ork.'* 


There is also a growing demand for 
news of engineering in magazines of gen¬ 
eral circulation. The problem here is 
entirely different from that involved in 
disseminating information about engineer¬ 
ing research through the medium of the 

i! Preceding paragraphs from “The 
‘Working Press',” John M. McCullough, 
editorial staff of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

8 The story of Science Service is told by 
Watson Davis, Director, in “The Rise of 
Science Understanding,” Science, Septem¬ 
ber 3, 1948, Vol. 108, No. 2801, pp. 239-^6. 
Reprints are available from Science Service, 
1719 N Street N.W., Washington G, D. 0. 

♦ Preceding paragraphs from “Science 
Service,” Ron Ross, News Editor of Science 
Service, Inc. 
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newspapers; the larger group of maga¬ 
zines today rely not only on interesting 
titles but on interesting art work, either 
photographs or drawings, to attract their 
readers. And these mii.st be of “eye¬ 
catching” quality. 

The engineer is inevitably going to be 
startled by the idea of translating his 
research into what a magazine art director 
would call a “stopper” or an “eye- 
catcher.” But dramatic treatment can, 
by careful cooperation between artists 
and scientists, be highly accurate. 

When a magazine undertakes an article 
which must be illustrated, it usually em¬ 
ploys highly competent pliotograjiliers, 
as interested as the engineer in accurate 
portrayal. If the cooi)ei‘ating engineer 
is doubtful about the elTectivcnoss of a 
certain picture which may be suggested 
by a photographer, it is advisable (never¬ 
theless) to take the picture he has in 
mind. Often this is done with the stipu¬ 
lation that it will not be published unless 
the cooperating engineer is satisfied with 
the result. IMost editors will allow the 
engineer to see an 'mtirc article before it 
is published, but in a.sking for such criti¬ 
cal reading editors arc not seeking cen¬ 
sorship of style. 

Magazines have a special problem: 
they lack the “spot ncAvs” appeal of the 
daily press and the technical appeal of 
the engineering magazines. Their task 
of making technical developments com¬ 
pete with more popular subjects can only 
be done Avith the fullest cooperation of 
the technical experts. The engineer 
must rely on the editor’s point of view as 
much as the editor must rely on the engi¬ 
neer’s technical wisdom.** 


With radio, the important thing to re¬ 
member is that the listener makes the 
ultimate choice; -he picks from the com¬ 
plex fare that is served up to him tliose 
things that he most wants to hear. This 
problem has an additional aspect: the 

s Preceding paragraphs from ‘ ‘ Photo¬ 
graphs and Diagrams: How the Magazine 
Can Help,” Edward D. Fales, Associate 
Editor of Science Illustrated. 


reader has paid for his neAvspaper or 
magazine; Avhat he gets on the radio is 
free and bears no economic compulsion. 

The common ground between the sci¬ 
ence specialist and the radio'specialist is 
the frame of reference of the listener. 
Our problem is this: How can w'e apply 
the frame of referonee of the average 
citizen to the material and method of sci¬ 
ence? We can do so by extracting from 
the research picture those aspects which 
meet the average citizen’s problems and 
desires: the ideas and things that may 
challenge, stimulate, inform, entertain, or 
assist him. This is the key. The research 
laboratory is privileged to have science 
for science’s sake. On the radio, Ave can 
only have science for the listener’s sake.® 


There is no subject more ncAV'sAvorthy 
than scientific research; it appeals to the 
public, but particularly it appeals to the 
readers of technical publications, the 
“business press.” 

While a prepared statement of some 
sort is very ncco.ssary for the guidance of 
the business pre.sa Avriter avIio Avill handle 
a story, an opportunity should be given, 
if at all possible, for the writer to ask his 
OAvn questions about the development. 
Each business paper AA’ants a story that 
is different from one appearing in a com¬ 
peting publication; if a Avriter has a 
handout only, he has little chance to de¬ 
velop an article that Avill be different 
from that appearing in other publica¬ 
tions. 

Research laboratories are located in 
many places where the press is not nu¬ 
merously represented, but I know of no 
business paper that Avould not make an 
arrangement Avith someone, even in the 
smallest community, to supply reports 
from a research laboratory if there was 
any prospect of a reasonable amount of 
news.** 

0 Preceding paragraphs from "Science on 
the Radio,” Irving J. Gitlin, Science Di¬ 
rector, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

1 Preceding paragraphd^ from * ‘ The Busi¬ 
ness Press,” Paul Wooton, President of the 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors. 
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The technical engineering press is an 
integral part of the business press; like 
any other business paper, a technical 
journal addresses a unified group of 
readers, all of whom work in the same 
licld. As with any other business paper, 
the subscribers read it solely to get prac¬ 
tical aid. in carrying on their specialized 
vocations. It takes a great deal more 
work and knowledge to write a story 
suitable for a few strictly technical mag¬ 
azines in any engineering field, and the 
resulting readership, at best, will be 
measured in thousands rather. than in 
millions. But do not measure the eficc- 
tiveness of publicity by counting only 
reader noses, for the readers of these engi¬ 
neering magazines are a select group— 
about the only men anywhere who can 
make any real use of your research in¬ 
formation. 

Each specialized engineering magJizitie 
will require its own special .slant on any 
research story. 1£ you arc running a 
major research on the properties of stain¬ 
less steel, this should be reported in five 
different ways for live technical maga¬ 
zines concerned, respectively, with the 
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steel industry, arts and decoration, archi¬ 
tecture, chemical technology, and machine 
design. 

What the technical magazines really 
need is a tip service; many of us in engi¬ 
neering journalism arc now regularly 
overlooking important research stories 
in our fields because they arc not speci¬ 
fically brought to our attention or are 
buried in bulky tabulations in projects 
outside of our fields. When we do hear 
of projects that concern our readers we 
are perfectly willing to do our own writ¬ 
ing, studying and digesting of long tech¬ 
nical reports.® 


If ever two broad fields of endeavor 
dwelt under the same roof tree, science 
and journalism do. I hope that this pro- 
gi-am may have indicated how we may sit 
down at the same mess, share our bread 
and salt, our water and wine ... as, in¬ 
deed, Ave must do.® 

» Preceding par.^graphs from “ Research 
in the Engineering Press,” Philip W. 
Swain, Editor of Power. 

0 Preceding paragraph from “The ‘Work¬ 
ing Press’ ”, McCullough. 


Divisions 


The Engineering Drawing Division of 
the AS EE held its Mid-Winter Meeting 
at the Ohio State University on January 
29, 1949. F. G. lligbcc gave an illus¬ 
trated lecture on “The History of Diuav- 
iiig.” Other speakers included: A. H. 
White, “Contribution of Engiiieei's to the 
Industrial Age”; W. L. Everitt, “Engi¬ 
neering Researdi”; P. N. Lehoezky, 
“Engineering Education”; B. R. Van 


Leer, “Professional Responsibilities of an 
Engineer”; L. E. Schick, “Militarj’ 
Graphics”; II. W. Stertzbaeh, “Develop¬ 
ment of Railroad Rolling Stock Special¬ 
ties”; J. A. Flint, “Development of Con¬ 
veying and Mining Machinery”; Q. R. 
Logue, “Trends in the Design of High¬ 
way Bridges”; and S. Renshaw, “The 
Visual Third Dimension.” 
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Tlie two iiiijioi'tiiiit inoctin^'s of the 
Kiigiiipcriiip ('ollcgp Itosparch Council in 
1S)48 iiK'hulc the annual meeting at Aus¬ 
tin, Texas, June 1(5 and the Winter meet¬ 
ing in Wasliinglon, I). C., November 8. 

At llie Annual meeting, institutional 
representatives ])lanned tlie distribution 
}>rograin for the Ki.C.R.C.’s brochure, 
‘‘The Pay-Off in Tleseareh,” which was 
very faA'Oi'ably lu'ceived. Tliey decided 
on a joint distribiilion by individual 
meinJ)er institiilions to alumni and friends 
and by the central organization to prin¬ 
cipal industrial research laboratories. 
The representatives voted not to publish 
at this time a second and similar volume 
giving case histories from other member 
institutions. 

Plans for a new issue of ‘‘Review of 
Current Research and Directory of Mem¬ 
ber Institutions’' were also reviewed at 
the Annual meeting. Members decided 
the E.C.R.C. shouhl cooperate with the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities in the submission of ques¬ 
tionnaires for information to eliminate 
duplication of work. 

The Chairman, F. M. Dawson, an¬ 
nounced that the next Annual meeting 
would be held at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York, during June 
1949. 


At the Winter meeting in Washington, 
D. C., the E.C.R.C. Executive coinraittee 
continued the appointment of Mr. John 
I. Mat till as Secretary and appointed Mr. 
-lohn P. Weber as Assistant Secretary in 
the ofTice of the chairman. 

The Secretai’y reported on administra¬ 
tive activities including the second print¬ 
ing of “The Pay-Off in Research” and 
editorial work on the “Proceedings of the 
1948 Annual Meeting.” 

The Executive committee also author- 
iz(‘d the chairman fo proceed Avith publi¬ 
cation of the 1949 “Review of CuiTent 
Research,” and made tentative plans to 
preserve and circularize the papers pre¬ 
sented at the Winter meeting. 

Besides discussing initial program 
plans for the 1949 Annual meeting at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the com¬ 
mittee considered bringing the Research 
Council into participation in the confer¬ 
ence on the Administration of Research 
at the Pennsylvania State College, pro¬ 
vided other groups concerned with the 
conference favored such participation. 

The Executive committee also voted to 
continue the Committee Avith Industrial 
Research Groups under the chairmanship 
of Dean W. A. Lewis for the balance of 
the year Avith recommendations for 
liaison with the A.S.E.E. Committee on 
Relations with Industry. 


1948 E. C. R. C. Proceedings Available 


Publication of the Proceedings of its 1948 
Annual Meeting nt Austin, Texas, has been 
announced by the Engineering College Re¬ 
search Council. The contents include 
“Cancer Resonrch Needs Engineers,” by 
Dr. C. P. Rhoads, Director of Memorial 
Hospital, Ncav York City; “Problems and 
Importance of High Temperature Metal¬ 
lurgy,” by Dr. C. T. Evans, Jr., Chief 
Metallurgist for the Elliott Company, 
Jeanette, Pennsylvania; a national survey 


of research projects in mechanical engineer¬ 
ing; a symposium on the administration of 
sponsored research in four educational in¬ 
stitutions; and the Annual Reports of the 
Officers of the Engineering College Research 
Council. 

Copies of the 1948 Proceedings are avail¬ 
able from the Office of the Chairman of the 
Engineering College Resqprch Council, Dean 
F. M. Dawson, at the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, at $1 each. 
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Geology for Civil Engineers 

By JOSEPH M. TBEPETIIEN 
Professor of Gcdlopy, University of Maine 


TJjfi relationship between eivil engfinecr- 
inpr and geology is as old as the hills, man¬ 
made hills that is. Eg^yptians built endur¬ 
ing and, to borrow a Hollywood adjective, 
colossal structures of stone on secure 
foundations. Today there are many to 
u hom the structures of ancient and medie¬ 
val enginoei’s represent the peak of slru- 
liival achievement. There is, howi'ver, a 
\'ast gulf between a pyramid and an em¬ 
pire state buiding. At every hand in, the 
modern world are wonders more wondrous 
than the classical seven. In modern engi¬ 
neering safety factors have been reduced; 
innovation of all kinds, of materials, of 
mctho(ls, of function, have been intro¬ 
duced. And the scales of size, weight, and 
use have been multiplied many fold ac¬ 
cording with the advances of technology. 
No structure, however, is better that ils 
foundation or than the material it is made 
of. Indeed, the majority of modern fail¬ 
ures are those due in some measure to 
underlying geological causes. With recog¬ 
nition of these eau.ses of failure, and be- 
caii.so of the responsibility inherent in 
heavy consi ruction, which in the building 
of a single large dam may entail hundi’eds 
of lives and millions of dollars worth of 
property, the use of geology as a tool 
of engineering has become an integral 
part of modern engineering practice. 

In a competitive economy, good engi¬ 
neering is not creating the best possible 
structure; good engineering is making the 
most economical structure that will satis¬ 
factorily fulfill its purpose. In the in¬ 
terests of economy, therefore, as well as 
of safety, more and more use is made of 
geological skill: in the investigation of 
sites; in the search for construction 


materials; during con.struction; and in 
some types of engineering, continuing 
through operation and maintenance. 11- 
lu.strations of economy in construction 
made by virtue of geological examinations 
are commonplace today. A few examples 
will illustrate the point. The decision to 
leave unlined a nineteen mile stretch of 
the Friant-Keni Canal, based on knowl¬ 
edge of the underlying rock, saved an 
estimated $2,000,000.^ At Kortes Dam, 
Wyoming, it was considered that no local 
sand and gravel .suitable for concrete was 
to be found. A geological examination 
revealed a suitable source close by.® On 
a county road job in Maine several years 
ago a crew of forty men, four trucks, 
and a shovel operator were kept idle for 
half a day while the engineer in charge 
tore Avildly around with a test pit civjw 
trying to locate a new gravel bank—^thc 
slK)vel had been set into a bedrock ridge; 

I he new spot selected for operation proved 
(o be the same. In one state, a soils spe¬ 
cialist conducted a material survey for a 
twenty mile stretch of concrete highway. 
His boast Avas that every slope within ten 
miles of the job was test-pitted. He over¬ 
looked some “flats” of glacial outwash. 
Evidently even on small jobs economies 
are possible if geology can be applied at 
(he right time and place. 

Application of Geology in Civil 
Engineering 

The civil engineer meets a variety of 
problems in Avhich geological training is 

1 Bhodes, R., and Irwin, W. H., ‘ ‘ What the 
Engineering Geologist Does,” Engineering 
News Record, Vol. 139, 1947, p. 528. 

2 Ibid. 
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of service. Inevitably he ■will learn more 
geology in the field and in practice than 
can be taught in classroom or college 
laboratory. But he will learn it more 
quickly and apply it more effectively if 
his engineering course has included the 
basic principles of geology. Several spe¬ 
cific aims of a properly organized course 
in geology for engineers may be par¬ 
ticularized. 

First: it gives the engineering student 
a systematic knowledge of materials, their 
occurrence and properties. Although 
every contractor or engineer who deals 
with rock or soil gains this knowledge by 
experience, the "practical” way, the path 
is smoother and straighter for the young 
engineer who has studied them under pro¬ 
fessional guidance. The sources, types, 
and characteristics of geological materials, 
therefore, are geological fundamentals for 
engineers. 

Second: foundation problems are di¬ 
rectly geological. Buildings, bridges, 
dams, highways, and other structures are 
built on or in some natural material. 

Third: excavation, Avhether open oi- 
underground, can be more intelligently 
planned, directed, and more safely car¬ 
ried out if cognizance is taken of the 
type and structure of the material to be 
removed. 

Fourth: a knowledge of surface waters, 
their methods of erosion, transportation, 
and deposition, is essential for river con¬ 
trol, coastal and harbor works, soil con¬ 
servation, and other projects. 

Fifth: a knowledge of groundwater oc¬ 
currence and the elements of groundwater 
hydrology is helpful in many branches 
of engineering practice: in sanitary engi¬ 
neering, water supply, land drainage, ir¬ 
rigation, excavation, control of landslide 
and frost heave, and many other works. 

Sixth: the ability to read and interpret 
geologic reports, geologic and topographic 
maps, and photographs is of assistance in 
planning most projects. The nature and 
distribution of soil and bed rock types and 
structures can often be deduced success¬ 
fully from the topographic map or air¬ 
plane photograph. A good geologic map 


can be translated into a three dimen¬ 
sional picture or model of the area. 
Ability to interpret geologic maps is es¬ 
sential, also, to the comprehension of geo¬ 
logic reports. • 

Seventh: an ahilitg to recognize the 
nature of geologic problems as they arc 
encountered and to discriminafe those 
which require a specialist’s study is a 
valuable asset; and a familiarity with the 
concepts of geology and with the tech¬ 
nical language that often ob.seure.s them is 
likewise often of value. 

Not all of these advantages will be real¬ 
ized from any program of formal study. 
Many experienced contractors and engi¬ 
neers seem almost intuitively to recognize 
and solve the simpler geologic problems. 
Others of equal experience with added 
study never seem to assimilate or apply 
simple geological principles. For the 
majority, however, who fall into inter¬ 
mediate classes, geology will be a useful 
tool if the training is oriented somewhat 
as outlined. 

Geologg—A Young Science 

The engineering student, l're.sh from 
courses in physics, mechanics and survey¬ 
ing, in which data are quantitative and 
results arc precise, is often surprised and 
repelled by the necessarily meager quanti¬ 
tative data and qualitative aspect of 
geology. This is an altogether healthy 
and natural attitude. Although some 
plia.ses of geology have been rigorously 
li'cated for years, in many phases the 
science is only now at the beginning of 
the (juantitativc stage. Nature has im¬ 
parted limits that can be appreciated best 
in the field. Geological structures were 
not designed by handbook and slide-rule; 
heterogeneity of material and slope, of 
composition, stioieture, and water con¬ 
tent, of strength, hardness, and solubility, 
and of many other elements prevails— 
heterogeneity that precludes mathematical 
analysis or rigorously quantitative treat¬ 
ment of some phases. ** 

lldiiny engineering projects require the 
services of one or several professional 
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■jeoloffists who are specialiats in the par- 
I icular part of geology in question. These 
men arc consultants who assume no re¬ 
sponsibility for the final success or failure 
of a project; that responsibility rests on 
I lie engineer in charge. The consultant’s 
.job is to present geological data bearing 
on a particular problem or series of prob¬ 
lems clearly, fully, specifu'ally, and quan¬ 
titatively within the limits set by the em- 
jiloyer and those set by an lure. It is 
necessary that someone in the engineoi'ing 
staff read, understand, and trnn.slatc the 
geological findings info design and con¬ 
struction practice. 

The engineer wants numbers represent¬ 
ing answers to certain definite questions. 
A false .sense of security and mastery of 
matter is sometimes the result of assumit- 
tions of numerical data, or from e.xteusion 
of numerical data to unwarranted appli¬ 
cations. An assumption may be ,con¬ 
cealed by mathematical transformations 
or obscured by repetition. However, the 
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engineer must have, find, or assume satis¬ 
factory quantitative answers for many 
problems. And in the process of arriving 
at them has made valuable contributions 
to geological knowledge. The science of 
geology, nevertheless, even where quali¬ 
tative, may serve the engineer well, and 
while receiving much from engineering 
practice, gives much to the practicing 
engineer. 

The aim of the rerpiired courses in 
geologj" in the engineering schools is not 
to make geologists out of engineers, but 
rather to pi'esent certain fundamentals of 
geology, slanted towards practical appli¬ 
cation, to engineering students many of 
Avhom will be confronted with various 
geological problems early in their profes¬ 
sional apprenticeship. Sucli a course of 
study should enable the engineer himself 
to make use of geology as a tool, and also 
to use the geological investigations of 
others in the course of his professional 
practice. 


Iheme for the year 


PARTNERSHIP WITH INDUSTRY 





Summer School for Mechanical Engineering Teachers 

June 25—July 1, 1949 


Tile Mechanical liln^inoi'ring Division 
of A SEE, with Uic cooperation of 
ASME, is planning to sponsor a siiinnier 
school I'or Mechanical Engineering teach¬ 
ers at Uenssclaer during the period, June 
25 to July 1, 15)40, inclusive. The chief 
emphasis will he on the teaching aspect 
of Mechanical Engineering subjects. 

The program has been made rather 
broad and includes niatei-ial which will b(‘ 
helpful to the instructor in planning for 
his professional development. The fol¬ 
lowing are some proposed subjects to be 
co\'ered; 

1. Teaching methods. 

2. Professional development of the in¬ 
structor. 

3. Presentation of subject matter for 
general and specialized Mechanical 
Engineering courses. 

4. Integration of the eurrieulum. 

5. Professional development of the stu¬ 
dent. 

6. Preparation of student for his first 
job. 

This is an ambitious program but the 
Committee feels that while the subjects 
can by no means be exhausted, a critical 
review would be of help to both new and 
experienced teachers. 

Several colleges have graciously ex¬ 
tended an invitation to the Mechanical 
Engineering Division of ASEE to hold 
its summer school on their campus. Since 
the general sessions of ASEE will be 
held at Rensselaer from June 20 to June 


Preliminary estimates made by Rens¬ 
selaer indicate that the cost of room and 
meals will probably be less than $40.00 
per person I'or the week. 

The Mechanical Engineering Division 
activities of ASEE in the annual pro¬ 
gram are on the last two days of the 
meeting and immediately preceding the 
summer school dates. For those who will 
attend both the summer school aiul the 
annual meeting of ASEE, an early ap¬ 
plication may make it po.ssihle to be 
housed in the unit which Avill b(‘ used by 
the summer school following the annual 
meeting. 

One of the features planned for this 
summer school is an Old-Timer’s Day. 
This is scheduled for Saturday, June 25. 
It is hoped that we will be able to inter¬ 
est the older teachers (including those 
who have retired) who have done out¬ 
standing .service in ^ilechanieal Engineer¬ 
ing teaching in participating in this pro¬ 
gram. One of the highlights planned is 
a Recognition Dinner on Friday evening 
at which time the Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing Division of ASEE will express their 
appreciation of the conlribulion these 
men have made to the engineering teach¬ 
ing profes.sion and to the engineering 
profession in general. The following day 
it is hoped that a program can be devel¬ 
oped whereby these men will have an 
opportunity to discuss subjects of inter¬ 
est to young instructors. The oppor¬ 
tunity to meet and hear these men will 


2^ 1949, the Executive Committee felt not only serve as an inspiration but the 
map/I, unu i^,vitation to hold the summer advice and counsel which they can give 
planning mosij. campus should be accepted, should be of great value, 
distribution jjjjg arrangement would For further information write Profes- 
struoturcs can ^nient for the largest num- sor E. N. Kemler, College of Engineer- 
fully from the ing, New York University, New York 63. 

plane photograpl 



Success Factors for Young Engineers 

Hy E. C. KOERPER 

lieseareh Coordinator, 0, Sinilli Corporation 


An adequate introduction of llie yomif; 
engineer to bis new job is o£ vital im¬ 
portance to him, his employer and to his 
profession. This, with continued tech¬ 
nical and professional development, pre¬ 
pares him more rapidly to assume and 
discharge his professional responsibili¬ 
ties. This integrated approach is to be 
encouraged for the benefit of all con¬ 
cerned. 

The development of professional con¬ 
cepts in the engineer is a dual responsi¬ 
bility: First, the associated senior engi¬ 
neer must point out the vital need for it 
and guide toward it; and second, the 
young engineer must ever remain willing 
and anxious to widen his fields and deepen 
his knowledge along various lines, not 
just a small part of one. From long ob¬ 
servation it appears that there are certain 
broad areas through which an engineer 
can broaden his lot. He slu)iild: 

1. Understand the practical applica¬ 
tions of his academic work. This is 
based on judgment coming from care¬ 
fully observed and correlated experience. 

2. Develop an organizational sense. 
This is “knowing your way around" the 
organization, knowing its policy and the- 
working relationship between functions, 
departments, etc. 

3. Understand the economic significance 
of your decisions. This includes a broad 
practical view of the product or service 
as related to the customer’s requirements. 

4. Develop a sense of professional bal¬ 
ance and relations. This includes a re¬ 
gard for the public good and the re¬ 
sponsibility for professionally contribu¬ 
ting to it, as well as a sense of loyalty 
between professional men. 


5. Develop insight in yourself and as¬ 
sociates for the best possible balance of 
personal and social adjustment. This is 
important. 

Doctors and lawyers take six to nine 
years of formal education, while an engi¬ 
neer lakes oidy four to six years. There 
are many oppctrluuilies and constant need 
for streiigfbelling one’s technical ability. 
The man who continues to grow mentally 
can be a l(‘ader; the man who docs not 
continually develoj) soon falls far behind. 

Personal success is never accomplished 
without a degree of personal leadership. 
This is based primarily on your accept¬ 
ance as a human being because you are 
liked and resi>e<‘f4*«l and well adjusted. 
It is entirely a.siile from your technical 
ability. 

Check personal and social adjustment 
of yourself on tfie following; 

1. Sense of belonging. Get sufficiently 
close to your organization and projects 
to be part of it and be recognized as such. 
Pecognizc the relation and need for it in 
others. 

2. Sense of importance, or of being 
needed. Attempt to so prepare yourself 
that you con take increasingly important 
responsibilities in the work you are now 
doing or planning. Provide incentives 
for others to develop by recognizing their 
ability and using it. 

3. Sense of accomplishment. Follow 
through on projects and ideas and see 
them actually accomplished. Help others 
to follow them. Too many projects are 
dissipated without completion. 

4. Recognition. Provide definite but 
modest steps to be recognized for a por¬ 
tion of the work you have done. Other 
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people also desire recognition. See that 
they gel their share in order that they 
I'ecognize in you (lotcntialities of personal 
leadership. 

5. Sense of security. No one is ever 
secure this side of the grave. Relative 
seeurily comes with experience, integra¬ 


tion into the organization and the amount 
of your integrated contributions. 

This outline covers only a few of the 
points that contnbute to your success as 
an engineer. The applications of these 
points and others you may have are 
wholly yours to initiate and follow thru. 


E. C R. C. Booklet Available 


“Telling the Story of Engineering Re¬ 
search,” a 48-page illustrated booklet con¬ 
taining the full texts of seven papers by 
nationally-known journalists given befort* 
the Engineering College Research Coun¬ 
cil in November, .1948, is now available 
from the Office of the Chainnan of the 
Re.seareh Council, Dean E. IM. Dawson, 
at the Stale LTniversity of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

The contents include comments on sci¬ 
ence writing by Herbert B. Nichols, The 
('hristian Science Monitor; John M. iMc- 


(hillough, Philadelphia Inquirer; Ron 
Ross, Science Service; Irving J. Gitlin, 
Columbia Bj-oadcasting System; Edward 
1). Pales, Science Illustrated; Paul Woo- 
ton. National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors; and Philip W. Swain, 
Poicer. 

Members of the Society and all oflieials 
of E.C.R.C.-member institutions may ob¬ 
tain copies for .'li) cents, somewhat below 
actual cost of production; for others the 
jiriee is .'>0 cents each. 



Basic Educational Training for Sanitary 

Engineers* 

Report of Committee on Sanitary Engineering, 
Civil Engineering Division 


This (‘umiiiittcc was reactivalod after 
llip last annual meeting of the, soeiety at 
Minneapolis. This report follows a lead 
whieh the old eommittee had started, and 
is an attempt to iiresent a preliminary 
slalement of basic educational truiniiif? 
I'or sanitary eiiffineei'S. 

'Sanitary Engineeriny 

Exactly what is meant by “sanitary 
|•Mginee^ing” needs clarifieation, since 
iiierc is considerable confusion ns (o what 
is included. To many persons it seems 
to be restricted to problems connected 
with water siipjily, sewage disposal, and 
stream pollution. This is far too iv- 
sti'ictive, although it may include most of 
the work normally done by those sanitaiy 
engineers whose basic training has been 
in the civil engineering field. Tt would 
exclude a high percentage of those actu¬ 
ally engaged in present day sanitary 
engineering, and probably an <‘veii higher 
percentage of those who Avill engage in 
it in the future, since it does not include 
many Avho are engaged in public health 
work, in the operation of water and sew¬ 
age treatment plants, and in industrial 
sanitation. 

Dr. Emerson some years ago stated 
that public health work was either hygiene 
or sanitation, and that hygiene had to do 
with all that an individual could do him¬ 
self or have done to him that would make 
him physically better able to overcome 

* Presented at the Civil Engineering Di¬ 
vision conference of the Annual Meeting, 
Austin, Texas, June 16, 1948. 


factors in the environment or in his own 
physical constitution that might cause 
phy.sieal or mental ill health. Sanitation 
was defined as including all controls or 
modifications of the environment under¬ 
taken in order to pi-otect men from con¬ 
ditions that might adversely affect 
health, if these conli-ols were not pro¬ 
vided. Then by definition sanitary engi¬ 
neering would be all engineering under¬ 
taken for the j)urpo.se of improving the 
hcalthfulness of the environment. 

A detailed definition of a sanitary 
engineer was i)assed by the National Re¬ 
search Council in and slates: “The 
professional oeciipalional designation 
‘sanitary engineer’ shall apply to a gradu¬ 
ate of an approved scientific or engineer¬ 
ing school, who has fitted himself by 
suitable training or study and by experi¬ 
ence, to conceive, or design, or operate, 
or direct, or manage engineering works, 
(a) dovelo])ed as a AA-hole or in part for 
the protection and promotion of the pub¬ 
lic health, or (b) capable of injuring the 
f)ublic health through faulty eonception, 
or design, or construction, or operation, 
or management. Ability to identify, 
(•valuatc, and explain in terms of their 
sanitary or public health implications 
those factors connected with such engi¬ 
neering works that will prevent injury 
to health or that will promote health, in 
addition to the ability to conceive, or 
design, or operate, or direct, or manage 
such works, shall constitute the basis of 
differentiation between individuals quali¬ 
fied as sanitary engineers and individuals 
qualified only as civil, mechanical, electri- 
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enl, raining, or chemical engineers. In ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, eight years oC 
suitable experience and study that give 
evidence of the acquisition of proficiency 
in the fundamental engineering sciences 
as well as in engineering technique, may 
be considered equivalent to graduation 
from an approved engineering school.” 

Programs of sanitary engineering ac¬ 
tivity will be carried forward by many 
agencies, and each agency will in turn 
tend to modify the type of sanitary engi¬ 
neering work undertaken under its spon¬ 
sorship. As an attempt at classification, 
the following categories may be useful: 

1. Design and Construction. Much «il' 
this work will be done by consulting engi¬ 
neers, although laiige corporations, watei- 
departments, and sewerage divisions of 
large cities may engage in this work. 
City engineers may engage in sewer ex¬ 
tension work, and some state engineers 
will do design work for state institutions, 
etc. 

2. Operation. This includes water, 
sewage and industrial waste disposal 
plant operation, primarily, and at present 
would not usually include small plants. 

3. Public Health. This includes all 
sanitation control sponsored, promul¬ 
gated, initiated, or conducted by public 
and private health agencies. 

4. Industrial Hygiene. This includes 
the specialized operations concerning the 
engineering control of industrial environ¬ 
ment engaged in by official agencies an<l 
by industrial concerns. This is som(‘timc.s 
termed “industrial sanitary engineering.” 

On the basis of this classification, sani¬ 
tary engineering has become a broad field 
in itself, with various specialties which 
require quite distinctive training; conse¬ 
quently, it is difficult to define an educa¬ 
tion program which is satisfactory for 
all, but which is not too extensive. How¬ 
ever, just as there are certain subjects 
which are accepted as basic to all 
branchy of engineering, such as general 
chemistry, physics, mathematics through 
calculus, engineering drawing, English, 
elementary economics, statics and strength 


of materials, wc believe that there are 
certain topics which are basic to all 
branches of sanitary engineering. 

It is a recognized fact that many engi¬ 
neers in later life practice ifi a field of 
engineering other than that in which they 
took their undergraduate degree. It 
seems certain that of those who think 
they will specialize in sanitary engineer¬ 
ing there will be some who will soon move 
into other fields. Likewise, some who feel 
ceilain that they will specialize in one 
phase of sanitary engineering may gradu¬ 
ally work over into another phase. 
Hence, too narrow specialization should 
he avoided at all costs. 

Basic Engineering 

Every sanitaiy engineer should he adc- 
(piately trained in the basic principles of 
engineering. Recently engineering cur¬ 
ricula have been criticized as being too 
lechni(!al, so that there has been a trend 
toward including more of the socallcd 
“humanistic-social” studies in engineering 
curricula. The Professional Education 
Committee Report of the A.S.C.E. for 
10-1.') indicates that 20 per cent of the 
engineering curriculum is devoted to such 
studies. This may be insufficient to pro¬ 
vide the rcquij’ed amount of public speak¬ 
ing, law and administration which engi¬ 
neers should have and jirobably cannot 
gel in a four-year curi’icnlum. At pres¬ 
ent there is little agreement on what 
should be included and how it should he 
taught. The conventional four-year cur¬ 
riculum has been so crowded that little 
■specialization in the sub-divisions of the 
major fields of engineering is possible, 
or it has caused the four-year curriculum 
to be replaced by a five-year curriculum. 
We do not believe that a four-year cur¬ 
riculum (undergraduate) in sanitary 
engineering is desirable. If sufficient 
specialized work is given to justify a 
separate curriculum, then other essential 
courses must be omitted, resulting in a 
graduate whose training is too narrow 
and specialized, and whB would he handi¬ 
capped if he ever tried to work in any 
other field of engineering. 
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A consideration of the four general 
types of sanitary engineering work previ¬ 
ously given indicates that no single under¬ 
graduate path to sanitjiry engineering is 
likely. In general, a sanitary option in 
civil or eheinieal engineering seems to be 
best, although civil, chemical, and me¬ 
chanical engiii(>(!ring graduates may hope 
to enter the jjractice of sanitaiy engi¬ 
neering. It would be desirable for sani- 
lary engineering electives lo be selected 
in the fourth year and be eontinued in the 
lifth. Of course, a graduate of any other 
Held of engineering may also quality but 
more linu.* will he required lo coinplcle 
his training. The civil engineering path 
appcjirs to be generally preferable for 
Design and Construction; chemical cjigi- 
neering for Operation; and civil, chemi¬ 
cal or mechanical engineering for Public 
Jlealth and Industrial Hygiene. 

Since the. praclicing sanitary engi.:u‘er 
may not stay in any one Held, the gradu- 
<ile who has eomjdeled Ihe propo.sed pi‘ 0 - 
gram should la* ahle to enter any phase 
of sanitai'y engineering, and wilh nd«li- 
lional experienee and sliidy, he able to 
advanec in bis eliosen Held. As his basic 
training may be in any of the major 
fields of engineering, it is necessary lo 
state minimum requirements in certain 
subjects which seem necessary for sani¬ 
tary engineering, but which may not have 
been incliKied in all undergraduate cur¬ 
ricula. The semesler hoiir.s credit sug¬ 
gested is considered about the minimum 
desirable. Tlu'se subjects are as fol¬ 
lows : 

1. Surveying. An elementary course 
is desirable in all eases. Additional is 
needed for those in Design and Construc¬ 
tion, and possibly in Public Health. (2-3 
sem. hrs.) 

2. Structures. All sanitary engineci’s 
should have bn.sic knowledge of elemen¬ 
tary structures in steel and concrete, 
while those in Design and Construction, 
and in Public Health should have a 
knowledge about equal to normally re¬ 
quired in a civil engineering curriculum. 
(5 sem. hrs.) 


3. Fluid Mechanics and Hydraulics. A 
basic knowledge of these subjects should 
bo required of all sanitary engineers. 
(4-6 sem. hrs.) 

4. Electrical Engineering. An ele¬ 
mentary general course, emphasizing ap¬ 
plications, should be required in all 
ca.scs. (3—4 sem. hrs.) 

5. Mcehanieal Engineering. An elc- 
mentai’y course including heat engines 
and elementary thermodynamics should 
be required. (4 sem. hrs.) 

6. Geology. A course in engineering 
geology is desirable. (.'1 .sem. hrs.) 

7. Engineering Economies. The sub¬ 
ject matter of engineering economics 
should be reejuired either in a separate 
<‘oursc or worked into other courses. 

8. Law, Contraels and Specifications, 
rnformnfion eoneerniiig tliese topics 
should be included in a sei)arate course 
if not Avoi'ked into otli<*r eourst's. 

S'prritili::ed Instruction 

Provided the student has a degree in 
engineering as well as training in the 
subjects listed above, specialized training 
should include the following subjects: 

1. Bacteriology. A basic course, pref¬ 
erably with some emphasis on medical 
bacteriology. (Need not cover water and 
sewage applications if these are included 
elsewhere.) (Minimum, 3 sem. hrs.) 

2. Sanitary Cln'nii.stry. Theojy and 
pi'aclicc of essential to])ics in quantitative, 
physical and biological chemistry as ap¬ 
plied to water, sowag(>, etc., but need not 
include standard methods of analysis if 
covered elsewhere. (Minimum, 8 sem. 
Li'S.) 

3. Sanitary Engineering Laboratory. 
Standard methods of analysis of water, 
and sewage, principal routine plant con¬ 
trol tests, and their significance. May be 
combined with other courses. (Minimum 
time, 2 sem. hrs.) 

4. Water Supply, Sewerage and Drain¬ 
age and Design. Should include hy¬ 
drology and aquatic biology or limnology 
if not included elsewhere. (Minimum, 

5 sem. hrs.) 
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5. Water Purification and Sewage 
Treatment (theory and design). (Mini¬ 
mum, 6 sem. hrs.) 

6. Public Health. Includes epidemiol¬ 
ogy, vital statistics, public health law, 
public health administration, environmen¬ 
tal sanitation including rural, general and 
industrial, entomology and parasitology. 
The material indicated here would be of 
an introductory nature, intended to orient 
the student into the whole field of sani¬ 
tation and public health. Some of this 
subject matter might be included in other 
courses. Beyond this basic material, ad¬ 
ditional training in some of the topics 
would be needed to provide for si)eciali>:a- 
tion. (Minimum time, 6-8 hours.) 

The subjects listed above arc believed 
to provide the basic foundation upon 
which sanitary engimicriiig is built. An 
listed, it is not intended that the 6 topics 
should bo used as titles of sj)ecific courses, 
but rather that the subject matter should 
be included in the courses provided. Tim 
minimum semester hours credit is sug¬ 
gestive, and should not he considered a 
rigid requirement, although in general, 
more rather than less timi* would be de¬ 
sirable. Students who have o])i)orlunit 3 ’ 
to include more than this minimum 
amount of work will frequently wish to 
specialize in some phase of sanitary engi¬ 
neering, and advanced courses in the 
above subjects should normally be avail¬ 
able of this purpose. 

No attempt is made in this report to 
suggest a curriculum in sanitary engi¬ 
neering, nor to indicate just how the sug¬ 
gestions detailed above should be carried 
out. It is believed that the programs 
requires more than four years, but 
whether a basic four-year curriculum 
should be followed by a fifth year lead¬ 
ing to a second bachelor’s degree in sani¬ 
tary engineering or to a master’s degree, 
or a five-year curriculum be worked out, 
is left to the individual college. 

If the fifth year is to be considered a 
gpiaduate year, which would seem to be 
the normal procedure, then the designa¬ 
tion of the degree may be of importance. 


In most colleges, sanitary engineering is 
administered by the civil engineering de¬ 
partment. To tho.se who have previously 
received a bachelor’s degree in civil engi- 
nc(*ring, it would be possible to arrange 
a satisfactory yt'ar’s work, incorporating 
the minimum requirements previously 
stated, and to award the student a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in civil engineering. For 
many others, who have an undergraduate 
degree in another branch of engineering, 
the college may be unwilling to grant a 
mas1.<*r’s degi’oe in civil engineering unless 
the student takes a number of under¬ 
graduate civil engineering courses which 
are not necessary for sanitai-y engineer¬ 
ing. This situation must be recognized 
by those colleges w'hi(i1i intend to give 
graduate work in sanitary engineering, 
and it would appear that in these cases 
the master’s degree should be given 
either without designation, or it should 
be a master’s degree in .sanitary engi¬ 
neering. Since many civil engineering 
graduates will he so <l(‘ficicnt in bacteriol- 
ogy, chemistry, and in public health as 
to require this woi’k in the graduate year, 
even they may not qualify tor the mas¬ 
ter’s degree in civil <*ngineering in one 
year unless they omit essential sanitary 
engineering requirements. Hence, it ap¬ 
pears definitely desirable that the recog¬ 
nized master’s degree should be one in 
sanitary engineering, and not in some 
other branch of engineering. Normally, 
with proper undergraduate electives, the 
student should be able to complete the 
above minimum program, and take some 
additional work, possibly allowing lim¬ 
ited specialization in one of the sub-di¬ 
visions of sanitary engineering. 

If the master’s degree in sanitary 
engineering is to be granted for the fifth 
year’s work, it is important that gradu¬ 
ate credit be allowed for work in chem¬ 
istry, bacteriology and biology. These 
subjects should be presented objectively 
to meet the use need of the engineer, and 
at a graduate concentration level. An 
interested graduate student can learn 
more biology in a month than a mildly 
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interested undergraduate will absorb in 
a semester. 

For those who intend to specialize in 
public health, even the above program 
will often prove to be deficient. A sixth 
year’s work leading to the degree of 
Master of Public Health will be desirable 
to climax the training program by round¬ 
ing out his foundations in biometry, 
epidemiology, bacteriology, public health 
administration, environmental sanitation 
and such specialty courses as industrial 
hygiene engineers might require. 

In conclusion, it must be recognized 
that there arc and will be exceptions to 
any program which may be proposed. 
Most sanitary engineers now in the field 
hfive not had as eoinpleto ba.sie, training 
as suggested hei’e—they have learned by 
experience and private study. Some 
years ago the same was true in some of 
the other branches of engineering. N.or 
docs the proposed program include all the 
subjects which many persons feel are es¬ 
sential for sanitary engineering—they 
merely include a foundation upon which 
to build. 

This report must not be con.‘<idered to 
be in final I’orin. Rather it needs to lx* 
constantly reviewed in the light of ex¬ 
perience and modified where change is 
indicated. It should he circulated among 
sanitary engineei's of all categori(‘s for 
their comments. Thi.s should be one of 
the projects of the committee for the 
coming year. 

Another matter which may warrant 
consideration dui'ing the coming year is 
the question of whether any type of field 
training program or internship is desir¬ 
able in connection with the master’s de¬ 
gree in sanitary engineering, such as is 
now being provided to some extent in 
public health. 


The question of how the above pro¬ 
gram may be formulated into a working 
program has been asked, and it is possible 
that something more definite in the form 
of a suggestive outline of work, possibly 
for the fourth and the fifth (graduate) 
year may be desirable, although no at¬ 
tempt should be made to make this so 
detailed as to make it appear that the 
program should become completely stand¬ 
ardized. 

Still another matter for consideration 
is the question of just what facilities in 
the Avay of faculty and laboratories, etc., 
should be available in a department which 
is offering the master’s degree in sanitary 
engineering. As yet, graduate work in 
engineering has not been nc«>reditod, but 
it seems likely that it Avill be, and this 
coramillee may w’ell aid in this program 
in so far as sanitary engineering is con¬ 
cerned. For the Master of Public 
Health degree, accrediting is already a 
fact through the American Public Health 
Association. 

Before closing this i-eport, attention 
.should be called to a committee of the 
Engineering Section, American Public 
Health Association, which has the task 
of attempting to arrange a conference of 
instructors of environmental sanitatior. 
Mr. Ellis Tisdale, IT. S. Public Health 
Service, Atlanta, is chairman of this com¬ 
mittee. If successful, it will still be 
some time before such a conference is 
held, and it should be of interest to all 
sanitaiy engineering instructors. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Earnest Boyce 

Kenneth W. Cosens 

Harold B. Cota as 

WiiiLiAM T. Ingram 

George W. Reid 

Gilbert H. Dunstan, Chairman 



Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene, Safety and Fire Prevention 


This committpc was appointed during 
the summer of 3946, and held its first 
meeting at Minneapolis in June, 1947. 

The objectives of the committee as 
given in the report submitted at this 
meeting were: 

(1) The creation of a realization of the 
need for an understanding of the 
principles of industrial hygiene, 
safety and fire prevention on the 
part of engineering graduates. 

(2) The promotion of interest on the 
part of faculty members in under¬ 
taking to meet this ne(*d. 

(.3) Providing as much assistance as 
possible to faculty membei’s in 
giving such instruction. 

The committee desires to avoid dupli¬ 
cating work done by other committees or 
organizations, hence has been in contact 
with various groups, such as the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
American Industrial Hygiene Associa¬ 
tion, National Fire Protection Associa¬ 
tion, National Safety Council, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, National 
Conservation Bureau, American Automo¬ 
bile Association, National Education 
Association, etc. This committee will try 
to make known to instructors such of the 
activities of these groups as should be 
helpful in promoting the objectives of 
the committee. 

In order that engineering graduates be 
prepared not only for the technical phases 
of engineering, but also so that they will 
be able to assume their proper share of 
the responsibility for a safe and health¬ 
ful working and living environment, it is 
essential that engineering students re¬ 
ceive some knowledge of safety, industrial 
hygiene, and fire prevention. Two meth¬ 
ods of accomplishing this seem possible. 

The first method is to introduce into 


each engineering course appropriate ref¬ 
erences and material relating to safety, 
industrial hygiene and fire prevention. 
Tu general, this should not appreciably 
<-hange existing course.s, but the student 
should be far better trained than he often 
has been in the past. This method Avould 
reach all students, although it does not 
give them complete training in health and 
safety. It requires some effort on the 
part of in.structors, and some instnictors 
will need assistance from safety engineers 
Jind others in determining how best to 
leach safety and industrial health. This 
niethod will he aided greatly if textbook 
puhlisln'rs will retpiest authors to Avork 
into their now books and revisions of 
existing books apitroitriate material on 
safety, industrial hygiene and fire pre¬ 
vention. The committee should attempt to 
secure this coopei*alion from publishers. 

The second method is to provnlc senior 
elective courses in safety, industrial hy¬ 
giene and fire prevention. While such 
courses may be required of a few stu¬ 
dents, most graduates are unlikely to take 
them due to lack of time. They have real 
value in permitting a systematic presen¬ 
tation of the .subject matter, and should 
be of even greater value to students who 
have had some contact with applications 
of the subject in previous courses as sug¬ 
gested above. 

In Industrial Safety, there are a num¬ 
ber of existing textbooks which may be 
useful, and at present the American So¬ 
ciety of Safety Engineers has a commit¬ 
tee working on a detailed syllabus for 
such a course. It had been hoped that 
the chairman of this committee, Mr. J. C. 
Stennett, would present a discussion of 
this on the program to follow, but he is 
unable to be present, and Prof. W. N. 
Cox, a member of that committee will pre¬ 
sent this material as welltis his own pre¬ 
pared talk. 
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There are several books which may 
form the foundation for a course in In¬ 
dustrial Hygiene, but at" present there sire 
not textbooks for a course in Fire Pre¬ 
vention, although there is a brief outline 
for such a course prcpsired by a commit- 
lee of the National Fire Protection Asso¬ 
ciation. 

There is appended to this a lirief and 
incomplete list of books which may be 
useful. 

At last year’s nieeting it was suggested 
that an attempt be made to have a speaker 
on safety for one of the general sessions 
at this meeting of the Society. No such 
talk appears on the program. It is there¬ 
fore recommended lliat this .suggestion 
be transmitted to the officers, with the 
hope that it may be possible to arrange 
such a talk for next year’s meeting. 

This meeting is a joint meeting with 
the Civil Engineering Division and.it 
is proposed that similar joint meetings 
with other divisions be held in the fu¬ 
ture. Since the syllabus for a course in 
Industrial Safety should be completed 
before the next meeting, it seems desir¬ 
able that next year’s meeting be wdth 
either the Industrial Engineering Division 
the Mechanical Engineering Division, 
since such a course would normally be 
given by one of these departments. 

We are trying out on a limited scale 
an idea which may prove useful. Ton 
large envelopes wilh literature on safety, 
relating particularly to civil engineering, 
are available for distribution to interested 
civil engineering instinictors. This ma¬ 
terial has come from the National Safety 
Council, U. S. Labor Department, and 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
It is far from complete, but it may be 
suggestive and hence useful in supplying 
suggestions for material to be worked into 
existing courses. Instinictors taking these 
will be asked to report on vrhether the 
material has been of any use. If so, 
other kits may be prepared in the future. 

SircKiESTBD Books 

Safety; 

1. Industrial Safety, edited by Boland 
P. Blake. Prentice-Hall. 


2. Applied Safety Engineering, by 

Berman and McCrone. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 

3. Industrial Accident Prevention, by 

H. W. Heinrich. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 

4. Occupational Accident Prevention, 

by Jud.son and Brown. John 
Wiley & Son.'<. 

5. Foremanship and Sai'ely, by C. M. 

MacMillan. John Wiley & Sons. 
(). Safetv Supervision, bv V. G. Safety. 
McGraw-Hill Book'Co. 

7. Education for Safe Living, edited by 

Stack and Siebreclil. Prentice- 
Hall. 

8. Publications of the National Safety 

Council, Chicago, 111. 

Industrial Hygiene: 

1. Industrial ireallh Engineering, by 

Brandt. John Wiley & Sons. 

2. The Industrial Environment and Its 

Control, by J. M. Dalla Valle. 
Pitman. 

3. Manual of Industrial Hygiene, edited 

by W. M. Gafafcr. Saunders. 

4. Essenti.ils of Industrial Health, by 

C. 0. Sappington. J. B. Lippin- 
cott. 

Fire Prevention: 

No text book.s. 

1. Fire Protection Handbook, Crosby- 

Fiske-Forster. Nafional Eire Pro¬ 
tection Assoc. 

2. Chemistry in Redation to Fire Risk 

and Fire Preient ion, by A. M. 
Cameron. Pitman Pub. Co. 

3. Recommended Building Code, Na¬ 

tional Board of Fire l^ndcrwritcrs, 
85 John St., New York City. 
Submitted by the Committee 

G. H. DrixSTAN, Chairman 

Wayne R. Hughes 

Wm. N. Cox 

L. M. K. Boeltek 

R. A. Motkk 

R. A. Moyer 

C. A. Norman 

G. 0. Pierce 

John Roche 



Pan American Engineering Congress^ 

Engineering in the Service of Peace 


Engincerinff in tlie Ainijricas today 
needs a “town moetinf?” for the expres¬ 
sion of its common points of view, for 
the unification of its plans, for the joint 
study of the great problems which con¬ 
front it—problems which relate to the 
general welfare and to peace among na¬ 
tions—and for the achievement of per¬ 
sonal contact and direct links among the 
engineers of the American community. 

To achieve these objectives, the South 
American Union of Engineering Asso¬ 
ciations (US.\T) decided to hold, in co¬ 
operation with engineering associations 
throughout the Americas, the First Pan 
American Engineering Congress, from 
July 15 to 24, 1949, in Rio de Janeiro, to 
be preceded by a meeting of engineers in 
Sao Paulo from July 9 to 13. S. S. 
Steinberg, Dean of the College of Engi¬ 
neering, University of Maryland, and 
Vice President of the A SEE, is Chair¬ 
man of the Committee of the Engineer’s 
Joint Council for United States partici¬ 
pation in the Congress. 

The technical Agenda of the Congress 
includes the following subjects: 

Transportation and Communications: 

a. Railway Transportation 

b. Highway Trans£)ortation 

c. Maritime Transportation 

d. River and Lake Transportation 

c. Air Transportation 

f. Tele-communieations 

g. Postal Services 

Construction: 

a. Foundations 

b. Structures 

c. Building Construction 


Power: 

a. Hydraulic Power 
1). Fuel 

e. Electric Power 

Urban and Rural Engineering: 

a. Urban Engineering 

b. Rural Engineering 

Sanitary Engineering: 

a. Water Supply 

b. Storm Waters 

c. Pollution and Self-purification 
of Streams, Lakes and Bathing 
Beaches 

d. Sewerage 

e. Economy ol; Urban Water and 
Sewerage Systems 

f. Disposal of Wastes 

g. Hospitals and Cemeteries 

h. Rural Sanitation 

Industrial Engineering: 

a. Metallurgy 

h. Mechanical Industry 

c. Extractive and Processing In¬ 
dustries 

d. Chemical Industries 

Mining Engineering and Geology: 

a. Mining Engineering 

b. Geology 

Teaching of Engineering 
Miscellaneous 
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The Importance of Technical Sketching to the Practicing Engineer 

By II. 11. KATZ 

Director, Technical Drawing and Engineering Department, Teehnulogient Division, 

Allied School of Mechanical Trades 

Technical dketching (freehiuicl pictorial and ortliograjiliic drawing) i» intended to sup¬ 
plement the meehiiiiical type of representation—thereby exi»anding tlie engineer's means of 
graphical expression. It is also useful .^or developing observation, retentativeness, and 
imaginative thought. 

Technical sketching offers a direct method for drawing rapid freehand sketches, exe¬ 
cuted well enough to instill in the reader a sense of realism and confidence, but executed 
with emphasis ou function rather than beauty of techiii([ue. A methodical ajiproach to tech¬ 
nical sketching will also oiien new avenues to graphical expression. For example, this 
flexible branch of engineering dra^ring allows us to get to the inside of the object, to do a 
little more "surgerj'” on the drawing boanl than is possible by conventional sectioning. 
Aside from its many productive ajjplientions in which the engineer must take part (often 
w'hether he desires to or not), teclniical sketching will expand the engineer’s working vo- 
cabulury in the ratio of “one picture to 10,000 words." 

In a broad sense, industrial technical sketches are applied as follows; 

(1) As a means to assist in the creation of the idea or design 

(2) As a moans to assist in the development of the design 

(3) As a means to facilitate a change in the. machine or structure during production or 

(4) As a means to help visualise engineering subject matter 

Sketching fosters creativeness and helps to develop individual ingenuity. Ideas, so es¬ 
sential to the engineer and designer, when recorded upon conception, may prove of future 
value on the drawing board; when entrusti'd to memory, they may slip by and never be 
employed. 

The function of the mechanical drawing is to impart description, specifications, and in¬ 
structions to the shop so that a three-dimensional object may bo manufactured. Obviously, 
a three-dimensional mental picture must first be conceived by the designer. It is in this 
initial stage—searching, experimenting—that the designer rteords his thoughts by the 
medium of rapid sketches. It is in the sketch that confusing explications may be relieved 
—and a tangible hold on the idea can be established; the designer now has an opportunity 
to evaluate, analyze, and coordinate the essential of the idea. "Thinking" with the pencil 
also adds a unique stimulus to the imagination so necessary to inventive development. 

Development sketches include the planning sketches which consist of simple view ar¬ 
rangements, sections, details, sub-assemblies, etc., made as a preliminary scheme for de¬ 
termining and placing of proper views for complete manufacturing information in the 
mechanical drawing. The flexibility of the sketching medium allows for a variation of 
shape description and dimensioning arrangements in the most rapid manner. This basic 
thinking and working out of problems before a mechanical drawing begins, hastens the so¬ 
lution and considerably cuts engineering drawing costs. 
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In breakdown sketches the component parts of an assembly or installation may be ** ex¬ 
ploded,” that is separated on their fastening or assembly axes. This type of sketch helps 
to gain an exact over-all assembly visualization for the engineer. 

The liaison engineer is often called upon to give authorization for manufacture, by 
means of a pictorial or orthographic sketch. A sketch of this type must contain all the 
characteristics of a production drawing in regard to dr.awing number, bill of m^erial in¬ 
formation, specification of processes and all the dimensions, notes, and instructions neces¬ 
sary for manufacture. It is difficult to imagine a liaison engineer performing his work 
without the ability to execute technical skctclica. 

In the field of engineering sales technical sketching becomes of acute importance. A 
finished sketch or plan, pr(‘i>ared in the engineering office, is often the basis on which the 
potential client accepts or rejects a job. 

Some clients are unable to visualize, or demand modifications according to their own 
specifications. The inadequacy either of written or oral description of technical engineer¬ 
ing expression or variations in design present major problems to the sales engineer in these 
and other circumstances. Such problems can be settled easily with technical sketches drawn 
directly on the drawing under discussion. The sketches should be drawn in the presence of 
the client so that he can visu.alizc the result readily and satisfactorily. This saves consid¬ 
erable time for the hliigineering Department and client, and lessens the liaison time and 
effort which, when excessively drawn out, often prove fatal to the securing of the potential 
contract. 


College Notes 


Approximately six million dollars in 
cash and .securities has been given to the 
Oarnegie Institute of Technology by The 
W. L. and May T. Mellon Foundation to 
establish the nation’s first graduate 
school of industrial adminislralion. In 
making the announcement, Pre.sidcnt 
Robert Fj. Doherty revealed that at least 
one million dollars of the Foundation’s 
gift will be used to erect a building on 
the Tech campus and about five million 
to endoAV the new school. 

Cledo Bruuetti, former chief of the 
engineering electronics section in the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, will join the 
stall of Stanford Research Institute 
January 1 as associate director. During 
World War II Dr. Brunetti had a lead¬ 
ing part in the development of the radar- 
guided bomb and of the radio-proximity 
fuse, one of the major segtet weapons of 
the war. The proximity-fuse, which en¬ 
ables shells to explode at variable ranges 
from targets through radio waves, downed 
thousands of enemy planes. 

Establishment of a Division of Engi¬ 
neering Mechanics in the School of 
Engineering was announced today by 
Stanford University. The division, which 
begins its activities in January, will ad- 


mini.ster u graduate program and grant 
masters and doctoral degrees in engineer¬ 
ing mechanics, and will also coordinate 
sponsored rc.search in this field. 

The divisiipii will be administered by an 
executive committee of faculty members 
headed by Stephen F. Timoshenko. 

Establishment of two national centers 
of rocket and jet propulsion study and 
research, to be located at Princeton 
University in the cast and California 
Institute of Technology in the west, 
was announced jointly by Harry F. 
Guggenheim, president of The Daniel 
and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of 
Princeton University, and Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, president of California In¬ 
stitute of Technology. Hailed as a 
major stimulant to the development of 
rockets and jet propulsion and one of 
the most striking postwar developments 
in engineering education, the new institu¬ 
tions will be known as Daniel and Flor¬ 
ence Guggenheim Jet Propulsion Centers. 
Each will provide facilities for post-grad¬ 
uate education and research in jet pro¬ 
pulsion and rocket engineering. They 
will emphasize particularly the develop¬ 
ment of peacetime uses of rockets and 
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jet propulsion. The Daniel and Flor¬ 
ence Guggenheim Foundation has under¬ 
written the two Jet Propulsion Centers 
for a period of seven years, and has ap¬ 
propriated $500,000 for that purpose. 
These funds are to be used to pay salar¬ 
ies of professors, stipends of graduate 
students, and similar expenses. Neces¬ 
sary buildings and equipment are to be 
provided by the universities. 

Nephi Albert Christensen, formerly 
dean of engineering at Colorado State 
College, was appointed director of the 
School of Civil Engineering at Cornell 
University. He succeeds Dr. William 
Lindsay Malcolm, who died last January. 

Since 1938 Dr. Christensen lia.s l)een 
dean of engineering at Colorado State 
College and chairman of the engineering 
division of the CoI«)rado AgricuUiiral 
Experiment Station. On leave during 
1942-45, he served successfully as chifl* 
engineer of the Ballistics Research Lab¬ 
oratory and chief of the research ])runch 
of the Rocket lleiseareh Division at the 
Ordnance Research and Development 
Center, Aberdeen, Md. 

Acting on the recommendation of Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, jmesident of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


since 1930, the corporation has elected 
Dr. James Rhyne Killian, Jr., vice presi¬ 
dent since 194.5, to be the next president 
of the Institute. Dr. Compton is serving 
as Chairman of the Board and also is 
Chairman of the Research and Develop¬ 
ment Board of the National Military Es¬ 
tablishment in Wjisliington. Dr. Killian, 
who is 44 years old, will be the first grad¬ 
uate of the in.stitulion to have the honor 
of becoming its i)rc,si(U*nt. The inaugu¬ 
ration will take place on Saturdav, April 
22, 1949. 

Plans for the Fourth (lydnadics Con- 
Lu-ence, to be hold at the University of 
Iowa June 12-15, have just been an¬ 
nounced by the Iowa institute ol' Hy¬ 
draulic Research. The program will in¬ 
clude five technical sessiojis, u guided tour 
of the new Institute facilities, and ample 
opportunity for informal gutherings. 
Thirteen coiTclaled papers, which arc 
now iireprinted for distribution ,to enn- 
I’erence registrants, will n'present a sym¬ 
posium on pre.sent-day principle.s and 
methods of analysis. Following the con¬ 
ference the pa])ers will be published as 
the successive chajitcrs of a comprehen¬ 
sive volume on ‘‘Engineering llydraul- 
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Section Meetings 


Section 

Location of Aleetiny 

Dates 

Chairman “of Section 

Allegheny 

U. of Pittsburgh 

April 22 and 23, 
1949 

R. C. Gorham, 
University of 
Pittsburgh 

Illinois-Tndiann 

University of Notre 
Dame 

May 14, 1949 

R. J. Schubmehl, 
University of Notre 
Dame 

K atisas-Ncbrasku 

University of Nebraska 


Linn Hclander, 
Kansas State 

College 

Michigan 

Michigan State College 

May 7, 1949 

C. L. Brattin, 
Michigan State 
College 

Middle Atlantic 

U. S. Military Academy 

May, 1949 

K. T. Weil, Jr. 
Manhattan (^)llege 

Missouri 

Washington Univci'sity 

April 9, 1949 

C. L. Wilson, 
Missouri School of 
Mines and Technol¬ 
ogy 

Xatiunal Capilnl 


May 14. 1949 

11. 11. Arnisbv, 

U. S. Office of 
Education 

New England 

^'ale University 

Ool. S, 1949 

C. E. Tucker, 
Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology 

North Midwest 

University of Iowa 

Oct. 14 and 15, 
1949 

C. J. Posey, 

State University 
of Iowa 

Ohio 

Ohio University 

April 9, 1949 

E. H. Gaylord, 

Ohio University 

Pacific Northwest 

Montana State College 

June l(i and 17, 
1949 

E. W. Schilling, 
Montana State 

College 

Pacific Southwest 

University of California, 

Dec. 28 and 29, 

Ralph Smith 


Ix)s Angeles 

1948 

San Jose State 
College 

Rocky Mountain 

University of Denver 

May, 1949 

M. P. Capp, 
University of Denver 

Southeastern 

University of South 

April 7, 8, and 9, 

J. E. Hannum, 


Carolina 

1949 

Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 

Soiithwestern 

Southern Methodist 

April 15 and 16, 

H. C. Dillingham, 


University 

1949 

TexAs A. & M. 

College 
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Sections and Branches 


A meeting of the University of De¬ 
troit Branch of the American Society 
for Engineering Education was held De¬ 
cember 10, 1948. Father Quinn, Dean 
of College of Arts and Sciences, was the 
principal speaker on the subject '‘Objec¬ 
tives of the College of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences.” He stated that a liberal arts pro¬ 
gram must have no vocational objective 
but must give the student a truly liberal 
education which disciplines and prepares 
his mind so that he has sound intellectual 
habits, is capable of understanding wis¬ 
dom, and of fonning good judgments. It 
must contain moral training. Such edu¬ 
cation should be given to the limit of,the 
individual’s capacity and occupies a life¬ 
time of endeavor. 

Northeastern University was host to 
the New England Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Society for Engineering Education 
at its annual fall meeting on October 16, 
1948. Chairman Tucker introduced James 
S. Thompson, National Treasurer of the 
Society, who brought greetings of the 
National Office. Walter J. Wohlenberg, 
recently appointed Dean at Yale Univer¬ 
sity, extended an invitation to the New 
England Section to hold the fall confer¬ 
ence of 1949 at Yale University. Offi¬ 
cers elected for the following year in¬ 
clude: C. E. Tucker, Chairman; W. E. 
Keith, Secretary; and E. R. McKee, Rep¬ 
resentative on the General Council. 

The following conferences were held: 

Chemical Engineering: “The Teaching 
of Physical Chemistry to Chemical Engi¬ 
neers,” W. G. Parks; “Introductory 
Courses in Chemical Engineering,” E. F. 
Thode. 

Civil Engineering: “Teaching Rein¬ 
forced Concrete Design in the Under¬ 
graduate Curriculum,” J. H. Minnich, M. 
J. Holley, Jr.: “The Objectives of In¬ 
struction in Transportation Engineering,” 


H. C. Archibald, R, II. Whitaker, W. L. 
Hyland. 

Electrical Engineering: “Economic Se¬ 
lection in Engineering,” J. R. CofSn; 
“The Significance of Engineering Costa 
in Manufacturing Industry,” E. W. 
Butler. 

Industrial Engineering: “What is In¬ 
dustrial Engineering?” J. A. Willard; 
“The Teaching of Production Control,” 
E. A. Boytin. 

Mechanical Engineering: “Electronic 
Courses for Mechanical Engineering Stu¬ 
dents,” J. A. llrones; “EducJilioii for a 
Profession,” W. F. Ryan. 

Drawing: “The Logic of Visualiza¬ 
tion,” B. L. Wellman; “Drafting Hori¬ 
zons,” E. N. Gelotte. 

Engineering School Libraries: “The 
Library and the Technique of Research,” 
V. D. Tate; “Some New Theories on Il¬ 
lustrated Lectures,” P. Leslie; “Mainte¬ 
nance of Library-Faculty Relationships,” 
H. G. Ilauck; “Survey of Instruction 
in Library Technique in Engineerirg 
Schools,” G. M. Snyder. 

English and Humanities: “An Opera¬ 
tional Approach to Freshman Composi¬ 
tions,” G. A. Craig; “The Problem 
Method in Humanistic Studies,” C. H. 
Gray. 

Mathematics: “Advanced Calculus for 
Engineers,” F. B. Hildebrand; “The 
Place of an Applied Mathematician in 
Engineering,” P. Lecorbeillcr. 

Mechanics, Strength of Materials and 
Fluid Mechanics: “Work at the Alden 
Hydraulic Laboratory,” L. J. Hooper; 
“Making Mechanics Interesting,” J. P. 
Den Hartog. 

Physics: “The Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development,” A. Haertlein; 
“Can Standards be Administered in 
Physics?” S. S Ballard; “Physics Depart¬ 
ments and Engineering Physics Cur¬ 
ricula,” C. E. Bennett. 
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Technical JnstUulen: “The Place of the 
Technical Institute School Graduate in 
Industry,” J. A. Lunn, F. K. Coo. 

The Michigan Section of the ASEE 
held its Annual Meeting on May 15, 
1948, at the University of Michigan. 
Dean 1. C, Crawford delivered the ad¬ 
dress of welcoiae, giving a brief history 
of the ASEE and its outstanding aehieve- 
iiients. 

Chaiiiuan W. J. Eiumoiis introduced 
11. H. Arinsby, Specialist in Engineering 
Education from the U. S. OlTice of Edu¬ 
cation, who presented a discussion of 
“Recent Federal Activities of Interest to 
Higher Education.” 

The slate of candidates, presented hy 
Dean A. R. Carr, was accepted and a 
unanimous ballot avus east for it. As a 
result, the olTiccrs chosen wei'e: Chairman, 
C. L. Brattin; Vice Chairman, II. M. 
Hess; Secretary-Treasurer, II. M. Dent; 
Michigan Represcntalive on the National 
Council, C. A. Brown. 

A resolution Avas adopted to support 
the nomination of Dean C. J. Freund for 
the National Presidency of the Society 
for the year 1948-49. 

The Tenth Annual Business Meeting 
of the North-Midwest Section of the 
ASEE Avas called to order by Chairman 
F. L. Partlo. 

G. Machwart, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Invitation to the Dakota Col¬ 
leges, was heard. The Committee rec¬ 
ommended that the Dakota Colleges 
located in Grand Forks, Fargo and 
Brookings be allowed to join the North- 
Midwest Section of the ASEE. The.se 
schools are to act as a group in being host 
to the Dakotas with the lirst one being 
held at Brookings in 1955. The motion 
was passed. 

The Nominating Committee suggested 
that the folloAving men hold office for the 
next Annual Meeting: Chairman, C. J. 
Posey; Vice Chairman, E. W. Johnson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Trammel; 
Board Members, G. Barker, A. Higdaw, 
S. L. Canterbury, G. M. Machwart. The 


.secretary was instructed to east a unani¬ 
mous ballot for the above slate of officers. 

It Avas thus decided to hold the next 
Annual Meeting on the campus of the 
UniA’crsity of Iowa in October, J.949. 

The Northwest Section of the ASEE 
held its Annual Meeting at Corvallis 
Oregon, on April 23-24, 1948. Doan G 
W. Gleeson of Oregon State College pre¬ 
sided. There Avas a discussion of 
“Teaching Problems of the New Instruc¬ 
tor in Engineering” by M. R. Cai’slens, J. 

B. Morrison and II. N. Parkinson. Other 
speakers included: 

A. A. Heraenway, “Today’s Engineer 
and Ilis World”; E. W. Schilling, 
“Choice of Subjects tq be Included in an 
Engineering Curriculum”; N. E\ Ilindlc, 
“Humanities in Engineering Curricula”; 
1). L. Masson, “Further Consideration of 
the Humunities in Engineering Educa¬ 
tion”; G. W. Gleeson, “A Different View¬ 
point”; F. B. Watson, “Problems Con¬ 
fronting the Engineering Instructor”; J. 
W. Hurst, “The Young Instructor of 
Engineering Students.” 

The lllinois-Indiana Section of the 
ASEE convened on May 7-8, 1948, at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. L. 

E. Grinter presided. 

There was a panel discussion “The 
“The Broad Objectives of Engineering 
Education” in which J. J. Cavanaugh, 

F, L. ITovde, D. B. Prentice and H. T. 
Hcald participated. Other speakers in¬ 
cluded : 

“Teaching Thermodynamics and Fluid 
I’low,” R. .F. Larson, and R. C. Binder; 
“FolloAv-Through on DraAving in the 
Engineering Curriculum,” H. C. Spencer, 
W. T. Hooper, C. D. Greffe and R. R. 
Raney; “Non-Tcchnical Values in Engi¬ 
neering Education,” R. G. Sturm, W. A. 
Hanley and J. F. Calvert; “Engineering 
Analysis in All Curricula,” L. E. Grinter, 

C. 0. Harris, H. A. Moench, R. S. Elliot, 
L. Stutsman and M. Golomb; “The 
Teaching of Dynamics and Design,” P. 
0. Jones, L. T. Wyly and Ji. W. Jones. 

The Fall Meeting of the Allegheny 
Section of the ASEE was held at West 
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X^ii-ginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia on October 15, 1948. W. A. 
Koehler was the presiding Chairman. A. 
13. Bronwell, Secretary of the AS EE, 
spoke on “The Breadth and Depth of the 
Oraduate Program.” Other speakers in¬ 
cluded : 

“How to Recognize and Reward Good 
Instructors,” II. P. Hammond; “The 
Training of Young Instructors,” P. T. 
Mavis; “What Help I Would Like to 
Have Received,” E. P. Nye. D. M. Grig- 
gieth, R. C. Gorham and D. T. Worrell 
discussed “Aids to Good Teaching.” 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Pacific Southwe.st Section of the 


ASEE was held at the University of 
California at Los Angeles on December 
28-29, 1948. S. G. Palmer was presiding 
Chairman. F. Thomas and S. F. Duncan 
discussed “Widening Horizons of Engi¬ 
neering Education” and C. L. Taylor and 
W. J. Warren “Biotechnology.” Other 
speakers included: II. P. Rhodes, H. R. 
Filson and W. Kassebohm on Technical 
Institutes; D. S. Clark, E. W. Morris, 0. 
A. Israelscn, R. E. Vivian, R. Bainer, E. 
S. Dibble and H. W. Case on “Employ¬ 
ment Outlook on the Pacific Coast”; Re¬ 
search discussions by J. Hobson, B. S. 
Mcsick and R. D. Fisher; Teaching Tech¬ 
niques discussion by J. M. Pettit, H. B. 
Blodgett, M. L. Goral, T. T. Eyre and 
H. B. Langille. 


Ihevtc far the year 


PARTNERSHIP WITH INDUSTRY 





New Members 


Abbott, Pit an k, Instructor of Civil Engi¬ 
neering, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. E. J, Squire, C. 
A. Wright. 

Acker, David D., Instructor of Mechanical 
Engineering, Butgera University, Now 
Brunswick, New Jersey. M. T. Ayers, 
M. B. Moore. 

Amundson, Nkal Bussell, As.sociate Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemical Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, Minnoaiiolia, Miniie- 
Bota. E. L. Piret, N. II. Ceaglskc. 

Akmsteono, Willard Patterson, Assistant 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, 
Washington Ilniversity, St. Louis f), 
Missouri. D. F. Chamberlain, L. E. 
Stout. 

Arnold, Hendrick Jackson, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
G. P. Branigan, N. W. Barnette. 

Averitt, William Kent, Instructor of 
Chemical Engineering, Southwestern Lou¬ 
isiana Institute, Lafayette, TiOuisiaua. 
G. G. Hughes, F. W. Zur Burg. 

Bailev, Thomas Bice, Tnstnietor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, University of Louis¬ 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky. M. G. Nor¬ 
throp, H. H. Fenwick. 

Beauchamp, James Mercer, Instructor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh Univer¬ 
sity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. T. T. 
Holme, M. C. Stuart. 

Bezanson, Warren B., Instructor of Eng¬ 
lish, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland. C. A. Brown, S. S. 
Steinberg. 

Bjork, John Arthur, Instructor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Worcester Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Worcester, Massachu¬ 
setts. M. L. Price, B. L. Wellman. 

Black, Earl D., Instructor of Drawing and 
Design, General Motors Institute, Flint, 
Michigan. II. M. Dent, C. A. Brown. 

Boqardus, Frederick J., Instructor of 
Machine Design, Purdue University, La¬ 
fayette, Indiana. E. S. Ault, J. B. Lusk. 

Bolt, Charles D., Assistant Professor of 
Man. Engineering, Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, Texas. Jack CoVan, S. 
A. Wykes. 


Borkeut, .Toiin j.. Instructor of Engineer¬ 
ing, Purdue University, liafayette, Indi¬ 
ana. M. E. Gyto, D. C. Metz. 

Borowik, Albert, Associate Professor of 
Engineering, Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania. J. S. Morehouse, A. B. 
Bronwcll. 

Bray, William Gleduill, Instructor in 
Mechanical Engineering, Benssclacr Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Troy, New York. N. 
P. Bailey, G. K. Palsgrovc. 

Brown, Dale II., Instructor of Mechanical 
Engineering, BcmsselaQr Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, Troy, New York. .1. G. Fairfield, 
M. A. Cook. 

Brune, Arthur William, Instructor of 
Civil Engineering, Washington Univer¬ 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. A. W. Brust, 
J. W. Iliibler. 

C.ALABKESE, Giuseppe 0., Profossor of Elec¬ 
trical Engincjering, New York University, 
New York, New York. Philip Green- 
stein, David B. Porter. 

Campbell, Bichard Barrie, Engineer, 
Physical Plant, Purdue University, La¬ 
fayette, Indiana. J. N. Arnold, Maurice 
Graney. 

Campbell, Thoaias Herbert, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. F. H. 
Bhodes, A. B. Bronwcll. 

Canan, Samuel W., Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Villanova Col¬ 
lege, Villanova, Pennsylvania. J. S. 
Morehouse, J. B. Clothier. 

Carroll, George A., Professor of Social 
Studies, Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio. O. M. Stone, G. A. 
Nyerges. 

Castle, Drew William, Instructor of 
G.E.D., Joliet Junior College, Joilet, Illi¬ 
nois. E. C. Douglas, A. B. Bronwcll. 

Chambers, Wilbur W., Instructor of 
Mathematics, Purdue University, Indi¬ 
anapolis, Indiana. J. N. Arnold, A. K. 
Branham. 

Chapman, Harrison, Lecturer in Cliemical 
Engineering, Melbourne Technical Col¬ 
lege, Melbourne, Australia.'* R. N. Shreve, 
J. M. Smith. 
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CltrzLTS, JuBOTS, Instructor of Mechanical 
Engineering, Iiuliniia Technical College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. I. A. Planck, K. 
C. Buhl. 

Clark, James Gordon, Associate Professor 
of Civil Engineering, University of Illi¬ 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. W. L. Collins, W. 
C. Huntington. 

Oi.vFiK, William Ci’btis, IiLstriietor of Civil 
Engineering, University of Arkansas, 
l‘’ayetteville, Arkansas. G. K. r>ranig:iii, 
G. P. Stocker. 

Clemens, George .1., Assistant Professor of 
Drawing, City College of New ^'o^k, New 
York, New York. G. C. Antenreith, W. 
L. Stork. 

Cobb, Arnold Colvin, Assi.stant Professor 
of Engineering, University of Illinois, 
Chicago, Illinois. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Ilronwell. 

CoGGESUALL, Fruahorn Piekce, Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Pennsyl¬ 
vania Military College, Cresson, Pemi.syl- 
vania. Leo Blumbcrg, Frank L. Martin. 

Cole, Richard IT., Lecturer in Mecha,iie;il 
Engineering, Northwestern Technological 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. R. G. Uige- 
low, B. 11. tTennings. 

Comassar, Seymour, Instructor of Mcchani 
cal Engineering, Kyr.icus(' Cniversily, 
Syracuse, New York, .lames S. liising, 
J. A. King. 

CoNWELL, William A., Instructor of Civil 
Engineering, Carnegie Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. .T. W. 
Graham, L. M, Laushey. 

Coons, Steven Anson, Instructor of Graph¬ 
ics, Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, Cambridge, Massachusetts. J. T. 
Rule, D. P. Adams. 

Corrigan, Glen Lee, Professor of I’etro- 
leum Engineering, Louisiana Polyteehnie- 
Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. B. M. Aid- 
rich, B. R. Irwin. 

Cory, Arthur M., Instructor of English, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. J. 
A. Walter, W. T. Conklin. 

Cramer, Carl, Instructor of General Engi 
neering, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. J. N. Arnold, A. K. Branham. 

Cramer, Glenn Everett, Instructor of De¬ 
sign, University of Illinois, Chicago, Illi¬ 
nois. J. C. Chaderton, B. E. Kennedy. 

Crewe, George Franklin, Instructor of 
Chemical Engineering, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
W. A. Koehler, H. V. Fairbanks. 


Daugherty, VonRoy, Assistant Director, 
Technical Extension Division, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Maurice Graney, D. C. Metz. 

D’Avino, Ralph Francis, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, Penn¬ 
sylvania Military College, Cresson, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Leo Blumbcrg, F. L. Martin. 

De Luca, Edward Donald, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Administrative Engineering, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. H. 
B. Beatty, N. S. Ilibshman. 

Deptula, Alfred E., Instructor of Mechan¬ 
ics, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Sam¬ 
uel Ward, S. M. Spears. 

DeVaney, Amogenk F., Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Engineering, Amarillo College, 
Amarillo, Te.\as. A. ,1. Lynn, Fred W. 
Si)ark.s. 

Dixler, Daniel S., Instructor of Chemistry, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
A. W. Luce, K, E. Quier. 

Donahue, Thomas J., Professor of English, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brook¬ 
lyn, New York. B. J. Squire, C. A, 
Wright. 

Duckek, William Lyon, Professor of Pe¬ 
troleum Engineering, Texas Technological 
College, Ijubbock, Texas. J. II. Mur- 
dough, G. A. Whetstone. 

Duryea, David W., Iiistruetor of IMeehani- 
cal Fngineeriag, Trenton .limior College, 
Trenton, Now .Jersey. K. P. Owen, L. A. 
Carver. 

Edson, Charles Grant, Assistant Professor 
of Industrial Design, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. H. E. 
Schweyer, W. C. Ebaugli. 

Emerson, Edward Donald, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massa¬ 
chusetts. P. D. Swenson, J. B. Longstalf. 

Ernst, Edwin IIenhy, Iiistruetor of Eng¬ 
lish, Purdue University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. J. N. Arnold, A. K. Branham. 

Finzi, Leo A., Associate Professor of Elec¬ 
trical Enginceringji Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
E. M. Williams, D. W. Ver Planck, 

Fisher, John C., Instructor of Electrical 
Engineering, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. C. M. Fogcl, A. J. 
Kamm. 

Flake, Golden, Instructor of Physics, 
Purdue University Extension, Indianapo¬ 
lis, Indiana. J. N. Arnold, A. K. Bran¬ 
ham. 
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Fobd, Lee H., Supervisor Educatiou Section, 
International Harvester Company, Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois. C. J. Freund, A. B. Bron- 
well. 

Foet, Benjamin Baerett, Instructor, Tech¬ 
nical Institute, Purduo University, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana. J. N. Arnold, Mau¬ 
rice Graney. 

Froomkin, Norman G., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, Pennsylvania 
Military College, Crcssoii, Pennsylvania. 
Leo Blumhcrg, F. L. Martin. 

Gallaway, Bob Mitchell, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, Texas A. 
& M. College, College Station, Texas. C. 
E. Sundstedt, B. L. Peurifoy. 

Gelinas, Maurice Edward, Instructor of 
Engineering, Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Milton Ilindle, 

A. E. Wells. 

Georoi, Charles O., Instructor of Civil 
Engineering, Villanova College, Villaiiovii, 
Pennsylvania. J. J. Gallon, J. S. More¬ 
house. 

Gilbert, Merton Lawrence, Assistant 
Dept. Chairman, Product Service, Gen¬ 
eral Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan. 
C. A. Brown, H. M. Dent. 

Gleekman, Lewis Wolfe, Assistant Pro 
fessor of Chemical Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Ralph W. Jones, Iloward K. Preston. 
Goetz, Arthur William, Director, School 
of Leather and Tanning Technology, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
A. W. Luce, K. E. Quicr. 

Goff, Ira Nathan, Assistant Professor, 
Technical Extension Division, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Maurice 
Graney, A. K. Branham. 

Gould, Arthur Freeman, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Thomas T. Holme, M. C. Stuart. 

Green, James W., Professor of Electricity, 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, New 
York. B. W. Bartlett, William Allan. 
Green, Raymond Edwin, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanics, Fenn College, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. E. C. Harris, Samuel Ward. 
Hashmall, Maurice L., Instructor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. C. C. Carr, E. E. 
Quier. 

Hazelton, Bussell Frank, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemical Engineering, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. E. M. Schoenbom, J. F. Seely. 


Hellwarth, Arlen R., Sr. Personnel As¬ 
sistant, The Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. A. R. Carr, C. J. 
Freund. 

Hendriks, Harold J., Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Engineering, University of 
Nevada, Reno, Nevada. S. G. Palmer, I. 
J. Sandorf. 

IIF.NKB, Frank X., Instructor of Engineer¬ 
ing Drawing, Chicago City Junior Col¬ 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. L. P. Brazda, A. 

B. Bronwell. 

Hnath, Nicholas, Instructor of Eiigineor- 
iiig, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi¬ 
ana. M. Graney, A. K. Branham. 
Hoffman, Lyne S. S., Assistant Professor 
of English, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. It. A. 
Whisler, II. P. TTnmnioud. 

IIucKABA, Charles Edwin, Instnietor of 
Chemical Engineering, University of Cin- 
ciiin.'iti, Ciiieinnati, Ohio. R. T. TIowi-, 
William Liclit. 

lIUfliiES, Marion, A.ssoeiatc Profe.ssor of 
Engiiiocring, Tenne.ssee Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, Cookeville, Tennessee. J. M. IIoii- 
dcrsoii, J. S. Brown. 

Hughes, Thomas Geouoe, Instructor of 
Chemistry, Pratt Tn.slitnte, Brooklyn, 
New York. A. W. Luce,, K. E. Quier. 
Jackson, Melvin Wheeler, Assistant I’ro- 
fessor of Civil Enginoering, Georgia In¬ 
stitute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
A. B. Bronwell, C. J. Freund. 

Jensen, Cyril Dewey, Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Lehigh University, Bethle¬ 
hem, Pennsylvania. G. E. Doan, Hale 
Sutherland. 

Johnson, David L., Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Herbert 
L. Jones, A. Naeter. 

.Tohnsuud, Oliver N., Instructor of Ad. 
Engineering, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. A. W. Luce, K. E. Quier. 
Jones, Mack Marquis, Professor of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering, University of Mis¬ 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. If. Rubey, 
H. W. Wood. • 

Joseph, Stanley Earl, Lecturer in Gen¬ 
eral Engineering, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. K. 

C. Reynolds, D. M. Wilson. 

JuviNALL, Robert Charles, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanical Engpnocring, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. C. 

D. Greffe, E. L. Broghamer. 
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Keating, Arthur E., Presidcut, Bridgeport 
Engineeriug Institute, Bridgeport, Con¬ 
necticut. W. C. White, W. T. Alexander. 
Kiker, John E., Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. H. J. Hansen, F. 
Bromilow. 

Kinslow, Ray, Assistant Professor of Gen¬ 
eral Engineering, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. J. M. 
Hciidcrsoii, A. B. Bronwcll. 

Ktsiifx, Chester Joseph, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanical Engineoring, Penn 
College, Cleveland, Ohio. D. C. I’ahel, 
Samuel Ward. 

Kleine, Herman, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, Worcester Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, Worcester, Ma-ssnehusetts. A. .T.' 
Schweiger, L. L. Atwood. 

Knowles, Edwin Blackwell, Associate 
Professor of English, f’ratl Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. W. fjiice, K. 
E. Quier. 

Kohlmeyer, Richard .Iay, Iiistnictor ' of 
Mathematics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. W. H. H. Cowles, G. C. 
Ilehnc. 

Korobkin, Irving, Instmetor of Meohnnieai 
Engineering, Syracuse Univeisity, Syra¬ 
cuse, New York. J. S. Ruxiiig, .1. A. 
King, 

Kunse, Robert Markley, Instructor of 
General Engineering, Purdue University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. J. N. Arnold, A. 
K. Branham. 

Kushnee, Albert, Instructor of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. J. S. Rising, J. A. 
King. 

TjAvelle, Francis Harold, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, Yale Univer¬ 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut. J. N. 
Ecklc, F. R, Huglios. 

IjRary, Arthur P., Instructor of Engineer¬ 
ing and Assistant to the Dean, Case In¬ 
stitute of Tecliuology, Cleveland, Ohio. 

O. M. Stone, (.1. W. Coppi'rsmitli. 

Leone, William Charles, Instructor of 

Mechanical Engineering, Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. D. W. Ver Planck, D. P. Miner. 
Lefpbr, Henry Albert, Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. F. R. Hughes, 

P. G. Laurson. 


Lewis, John Barkley, Instructor of Elec¬ 
trical Engiuecring, University of Tennes¬ 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee. P. C. Crom¬ 
well, N. W. Daugherty. 

Lin, Andrew Damon, Instructor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. A. W. Luce, K. E. 
Quier. 

Maddin, Robert, Research Fellow, Metal¬ 
lurgy, Yale University, New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut. (’. II. Mathewflon, Arthur 
Phillips. 

Maloney, Lints D., IiLstructor of Englisli, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. A. 
W. Luee, K. E. Quier. 

Marcus, Leo, liistriictur, Technieal Insti¬ 
tute, Purdue University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. J. N. Arnold, Maurice Graney. 

Marion, Cecil P., Instructor of Drawing, 
Mississippi State ('ollege, State College, 
Mississippi. 11. 1’. Neal, II. Flinsch. 

.MvKiiLK, Hakoi.d Kvvxs, Assistant I’ro- 
fessor of Eleetrieiil Kiigineeriiig, Clark¬ 
son ('ollege of Technology, Potsdam, New 
York. A. R. Powers, F. Ileeoni. 

Martin, Dean William, Instructor of 
Physics, Purdue I'niversity, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. .T. N. Arnold, M. Graney. 

Matscii, Lkander Wlham, I’rofcsHor of 
Electrical Engineering, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, Illinois. F. J. 
Vogel, E. T. B. Gross. 

McDonald, A. P., Assistant Professor of 
General Engineering, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Imliana. .1. N. Arnold, A. K. 
Brniihain. 

McKenzie, Otis Dalton, I’residont of Aero 
Industries Technical Institute, Oakland, 
ralifornin. Walter L. Ilnghes, B. K. 
Tliorogood. 

Merrill, Lynn L., Professor of Mathemat¬ 
ics and Director of Graduate Study, 
Clarkson College, Potsdam, New Y'ork. 
F. M. Sobast, Charles Heckcr, 

Miles, Marie A., Instructor of English, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. O. V. Adams, O. A. St. Clair. 

Miller, Edward Henry, Instructor of Civil 
Engineering, Caruegie Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Pittsburgli, Pennsylvania. J. W. 
Graham, L. M. Laushey. 

Miner, H. Read, Assistant Professor of 
General Engineering, Tennessee Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
J. S. Brown, J. M. Henderson. 
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NEW MEMBEBS 


Mitten, Lokino Goodwin, Inatructor of In¬ 
dustrial Eiigiiicering, Ohio Htatc Univer¬ 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. C. E. MavQiiigg, 
P. N. Lehoezky. 

Monrad, Carl Cokydon, Professor and 
Head of Chemical Engineering, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. W. 
N. Jones, John W. Grah-im. 

Monroe, Lawrence SenitAM:, Instructor of 
Engineering Drawing, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. IT. IT. 
Fenwick, M. G. Northroj). 

Morgan, Bobkrt B., Associate Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Pr.att Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. A. W. Luce, K. 
E. Quicr. 

Nadler, Gekai.d, Instructor of Industrial 
Engineering, Purdue University, La¬ 
fayette, Indiana. M. E. Mundcl, II. A. 
Bolz. 

Noiles, Douulas Geokok, Instructor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Worcester Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Worcester, .Massachu¬ 
setts. P. N. Webster, F. W. Roys. 

Novak, Leo Charles, Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, T'^niversity of Colo¬ 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. George Dob¬ 
bins, C. C. Elcmmc. 

Nuoent, Edward Fkancls, Instructor of 
English, Purdue University, Tiidian.'ipolis, 
Indiana. J. N. Arnold, A. K. Branham. 

Nunn, Thomas E., Instructor of Engineer 
ing, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi 
ana. M. Grancy, A. K. Branham. 

Oler, Charles B., Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, U. S. Naval Post¬ 
graduate School, Annapolis, Maryland. 
A. E. Vivell, C. V. O. Terwilliger. 

Olowinski, Edward J., Instructor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, University of Dela¬ 
ware, Newark, Delaware. J. T. Glower, 
W. F. Lindcll. 

Osborn, James Octavius, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemical Engineering, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. C. 
J. Posey, J. W. Howe. 

OsTERTAG, Chas. W., Instructor of Engi¬ 
neering, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. J. N. Arnold, M. Grancy. 

Peril, Edwin Arlo, Instructor of Engineer¬ 
ing Drawing, Fenn College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. M. B. Bobinson, Y. D. Hales. 

PioroRD, Egbert Lamar, Professor and 
Chairman of Chemical Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Dclaw'are. 
David L. Arm, James I. Glower. 


Pinches, Mary Kr.\ncks, Buiiervisiug Li¬ 
brarian, Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 0. M. Stone, C. W. 
Coppersmith. 

Piper, Harry William, Instructor of Civil 
Engineering, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. L. E. Otts, R. 
B. Allen. 

Porter, R. Clay, Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Michigan, Ami Arbor, Michigan. A. 
Marin, F. N. Calhoun. 

Powers, Melville William, Director, Eve 
ning School of Science and Technology, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
A. W. Luce, K. E. Quier. 

PreckSHOT, George W., Assistant Professor 

, of Chemical Engineering, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. R. 
StcphciiHun, N. 11. Ceflglske. 

ITkrd, F. Everett, Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Massaeliusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusidts. .T. A. ITrones, J. E. 
Arnold. 

Remp, George E., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Florida, Gain(?sviltc, Florida. J. A. Dent, 
N. C. Ebaugh. 

Rietz, George Arthur, Manager, Bduca- 
cational Service Division, General Elec, 
trie Co., Schenectady, New York. M. M. 
Boring, E. S. Lee. 

Ripken, John Frederick, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Hydraulics, University of Min¬ 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. G. 
Straub, M. S. Kersteii. 

Roberts, William Henry, Adm. Assistant, 
Indianapolis Center, I’urduc University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. J. N. Arnold, 
Maurice Graney. 

Robinson, Frank J., Associate Professor 
of Ind. Engineering, Washington Univer¬ 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. IT. TCnenzel, 
F. A. Bergen. 

Rodriguez-Ariar, Jorge II., Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Agricultural Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Puerto Rico, Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico. G. C. Mota, A. B. Brouwcll. 

Rohr, William F., Instructor of Engineer¬ 
ing Drawing, Woodward High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. J. B. Brandebury, E. O. 
Scott. 

Rohr, William G., Instructor of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio. J. B. Brandebury, E. O. 
Scott. 
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SciiATZ, Edward Ralph, Instructor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
B. R. Teare, W. N. Jones. 

ScHiNDLKR, Richard Rudolf, Instructor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Santa 
Clara, Santa Clara, California. G. L. 
Sullivan, R. M. Hermes. 

SCHLOSSER, Francis, Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. Maurice Graney, D. C. Metz. 

Scholl, Lloyd Willis, Assistant Professor 
of Architecture, Purdue University, La¬ 
fayette, Indiana. J. N. Arnold, Maurice 
Graney. 

Scott, George L., Director of Training, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penn¬ 
sylvania. G. D. Lobingicr, J. C. Mc- 
Kcon. 

SiiULMAN, Heraian L., Assistant Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, Clarkson Col¬ 
lege, Potsdam, New York. Charles 
1 locker, J. II. Davis. 

SnuTTs, Herman Arthur, Chairman of 
Mathematics Department, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. C. 
H. Cather, D. T. Worrell. 

SiEUEL, Martin J., Instructor of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. A. J. Westbroek, A. J. 
Ilolian. 

Smith, Allen N., Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. G. C. 
Williams, H. H. Fenwick. 

Smith, Harry Thomas, Instructor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, University of Louis¬ 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky. H. H. Fen¬ 
wick, M. G. Northrop. 

Smith, Lloyd Wilson, Instructor of Sur¬ 
veying, Purdue University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. J. N, Arnold, A. K. Branham. 

Smith, Marion Judson, Professor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas. G. A. Whet¬ 
stone, C. V. Bullcn. 

Smith, Marion L., Instructor of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. A, I. Brown, S. R. 
Bcitler. 

Smith, Richard Edgar, Assistant Professor 
of Engineering and Head of Yanport Ex¬ 
tension Center, Portland, Oregon. 6. H. 
Graf, E. C. Willey. 

SoDERBEBO, LAURENCE R., Instructor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. H. P. 
Davis, E, J. Lindahl. 


Spilhaus, Athklstan Frederick, Dean of 
Institute of Technology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. G. 
J. Schroepfer, B. J. Robertson. 

Staples, Carlton Wilde, Instructor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Worcester Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Worcester, Massachu¬ 
setts. B. L. Wellman, J. H. Whenman. 

Steiniiauser, Anton Ludwig, Lecturer in 
Mechanical Engineering, College of the 
City of Now York. S. J. Tracy, G. J. 
Bischof. 

Stone, Walker G., Editor, Engineering 
Sciences, Educ. Dept., John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., Now York, New York. E. P. 
Hamilton, W. B. Wiley. 

Summers, Lowell Poiney, Instructor of 
Aeronautics, Utah State Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Logan, Utah. J. Coulam, J. E. 
Christiansen. 

Susat, Edward C., District Representative, 
T.E.D., Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. J. N. Arnold, Maurice Graney. 

Suter, Anna K., Instructor of Mathematics, 
Purdiio University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
J. N. Arnold, A. K. Branham. 

SwALM, Ralph Oehkle, Assistant Professor 
of Adm, Engineering, Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity, Syraense, New York. James S. 
Rising, Washington Platt. 

Swarm, II. Myron, Instructor of Electrical 
Engineering, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. Elmer H. Smith, 
A. V. Eastman. 

Sweeney, Ronald James, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, Le¬ 
high University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
J. B. Hartman, M. C. Stuart. 

Thayer, Horace Richmond, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanics, Fenn College, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. S. M. Spears, Samuel Ward. 

Thomas, Walter E., Instructor of General 
Engineering, Purdue University, La¬ 
fayette, Indiana. Warren J. Luzadder, 
J. H. Porseli. 

Thor, Eric, Assistant Professor of Engi¬ 
neering, University of Florida, Gaines¬ 
ville, Florida. C. C. Hill, N. C. Ebaugh. 

Tillitson, Edward W., Associate Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, Wayne Univer¬ 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. J. D. Lindsay, 
A, R. Carr. 

Toole, Charles E., Assistant Professor of 
Physics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. E. P. Lambe, K. E. Quier. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


VAI.KT, Valentin Alexander, Assistant 
Professor of Mechanics, TJ.S.A.F. Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Wright-Patterson 
AF Base, Dayton, Ohio. Ezra Eotchcr, 
Qunther Graetzcr. 

Van Nice, Robert I., Instructor of Electri¬ 
cal Engineering, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
D. W. Ver Planck, B. R, Tcare. 

VoTTA, Ferdinand, Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston, Rliodc Island. L. S. 
Crawford, H. E. Graves. 

Vreeland, Robert Paul, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, Yale Univer¬ 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut. J. N. 
Eckle, C. T. Bishop. 

Wattson, Robert K., Associate Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, North Da¬ 
kota Agricultural College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. A. W. Anderson, R. M. Dolve. 

Webb, George Newton, Instructor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio. E. O. Scott, Walter F. 
Brown. 

Weber, James Harold, Instructor of Chem¬ 
ical Engineering, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. H. T. Bates, R. M. 
Green. 

Wick, Robert Senters, Instructor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity, Syracuse, New York. J. 8. Rising, 
J. A. King. 


Wilkes, Joseph W., Instructor of Mechaui- 
cal Engineering, Southern Methodist Uni¬ 
versity, Dallas, Texas. C. H. Shumaker, 
Ray M. Matson. 

Williams, Charles W., Coordinator of Re¬ 
search, Case Institute of Technology, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. O. M. Stone, E. 
W. Oberzil. 

Williams, Clinton Earl, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, Union Col¬ 
lege, Schenectady, New York. H. H, 
Hawley, W. C. Taylor. 

Williamson, Robert Crozier, Professor of 
Physics, University of Florida, Gaines¬ 
ville, Florida. J. S. Johnson, R. A. 
Morgan. 

WiNSOR, Arthur Nelson, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. J. W. 
Wilson, H. J. Hansen. 

Yodp.r, Warren, Instructor of C!ivil Engi¬ 
neering, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. E. R. Wilcox, Al¬ 
bert O. Jarvi. 

Young, Robert Lyle, Instructor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. D. R. Diggs, 
J. F. Bailey. 

454 new members this year (1-20-49) 


theme for the year 


PARTNERSHIP WITH INDUSTRY 






AT CENERAI, ELECnUG 


Omcral Electric It not on* butlnnt, but an organltallon 
af many butlnattat, eflFarIng apparlunltiat in vlrlaaliy 
all lha prafattiant. Hart Ihraa 0*E man briaf lha carnar* 
pattibllillat far lha maricaling apaclalltl, lha aceaHnlontf 
and lha manufacturing Irainaa. 

PUTURIS IN MARKETING 

C. H. Lang (Michigan), Vice PreS; responsible 
for Apparatus Sales: “The need for increased 
sales efforts to maintain the current high level 
of business is opening broad opportunities in 
all phases of the marketing of industrial prod¬ 
ucts—selling, application and service engineer¬ 
ing, market analysis, and advertising and sales 
promotion." 


CAREER IN FINANCE 


H. A. MacKinnon, Assistant Comptroller: “Part 
of my job is the direction of our Business Train¬ 
ing Course and travelling auditors staff. Since 
1919, these two have been providing direct chan¬ 
nels through which young men have progressed 
into all types of accounting and financial manage¬ 
ment positions with General Electric." 




MANUFACTURING TRAINEE 

Dick Saunders (Rochester); *‘As a member of 
the G-E Manufacturing Leadership Program, Pm 
gaining first-hand knowledge of ^1 the phases of 
maniffacturing from machine tools to labor re¬ 
lations. The Program provides that each of us 
serve ‘personal apprenticeships’ to seasoned 
managers in a number of different fields of manii* 
facturing.” 


Far frniher mformatiM about a BOMHISS CAKin with GoaonI llortrk, wrilt lustecsi Tntala§ Coano, 
SclMKtadf, N. r—■ twm la TICNNICAI fItlOS, writo THhakal Forsonaol DMtIoa, SthoaottaJy, N. f. 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 
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Tested and Effective subject 


matter — 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGINEERING 




By Robert Q. Brown, University of Weshington 

# Bridging fch* gap bctwMn high tcheel coura*i in phyiica and malhamatics 
and collagn anginaaring couraaa, this taxi pmanta basic thaory and tha first 
fundamantals of anginaaring. Emphasising tha slida rula, basic mathamatics 
and physical principlas, it shows how to apply thaory to solva problams of an 
anginaaring natura. Tha primary purposas of tha book ara: 

9 

e to train anginaaring studants in good habits of work and study. 

e to intagrata tha contants of mathamatics, physics and appliad machanics 
coursas by using an anginaaring satting for problams. 

e to uncovar studants with littia aptituda for anginaaring. 


Publishad l94lB 


200 pagas 


5H” « W 


In the P-H Engineering Design Series, John A. Hrones, Editor 

REFRIGERATION and Air Conditioning 

By Richard C. Jordan, University of Minnesota; and Gayle B. 
Priester, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Com¬ 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland 

9 Both thaoratical and appliad rafrigaration and air conditioning ara covarad 
in this valuabla taxt. Aftar raviawing tha haat and tharmodynamic procassas 
involvad in basic rafrigaration cyclas, tha authors discuss rafrigaration load cal> 
culations, psychromatiy, comprassion rafrigaration, and tha rapidly davaloping 
fiald of low tamparatura rafrigaration. Savaral chaptars ara davotad to an ax* 
planation of tha applications of rafrigaratien to domastic, industrial, and com- 
marcial purposas. 

Illustrations, saquanca photos and drawings, plus many charts and tablas. 


Published 1948 


544 pages 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 Fifth Avcnuo New York 11 N Y 
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Ill the P-H Electrical Engineering Series, WiHiam L Everitt, Editor 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Essential Theory and Typical Applications 

By Fred H. Pumphrey, University of Florida 

# This text on olocfcrical onginenring is prepared for the non*electrical engi¬ 
neering student. The first half of the book covers essential theory, taking up 
only those topics the student must know. Typical applications of the theory 
make up the second half of the text. The study of amplifiers as applied to 
strain gages, and of oscillators as applied to high-frequency heating units, is an 
innovation of importance to civil and mechanical as well as electrical engineers. 

"Should prove moat useful for non-electrical students, as it stresses applica¬ 
tions, and gives attention to electron tubes and circuits, control, illumination, 
and measurement.”— A. A. Pottmr, Purdue UniverMity 


Published 1947 


369 pages 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RADIO 

edited by William L. Everitt, University of Illinois 

# This concise, simple, and practical text presents the entire field of basic 
radio communications, meeting exactly the specifications of a course outlined 
by the National Association of Broadcasters for teaching the fundamentals of 
radio to students wi^ no previous knowledge. Written by six outstanding 
radio authorities, it begins with simple AC and DC circuits, and then develops 
the subject matter through Electronic Principles, Vacuum-Tube Instruments, 
etc., to Radio Wave Propagation and Radio Antenna. 

"Its many clear-cut features and suitable problems make it a very desirable 
text ."—Roy H. Moboo, Syracuse University 

Published 1942 400 pages 6" x 9" 


SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 Fifth Avenue New York II N Y 
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Streambarker 


,,.BOItN Of BIGINaRING RfSfARCH! ’ 



A HYDRAULIC BARK REMOVER, the ''Streambarker" 
is typical of the varied Allis-Chalmers equipment util¬ 
ized in the pulp and paper industry. In the revolution¬ 
ary "Streambarker.'' water under pressure removes bark 
from the log as the log is rotated and propelled through 
the machine by two bed rolls directly beneath three 
stationary nozzles. 

Making machinery to put natural resources to work 
is just part of the Allis-Chalmers story. Actually. A-C 
makes more than 1600 different products essential in 
agricultural and industries production. 

A 2)63 


'WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?" is a booklat dmribing th« 
Allu^halmert 18 month Graduate Training Course for electrical, 
mechanical, chemical, mining and ether engineering graduates. 
Men are trained for sales, design, prcduction, service and erec¬ 
tion. etc. Write for Booklet E 6085-A 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1181A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 





Om ef Ac III 3 hi Bctlrfc Fewer Eidp—d-l | ||W l cf Al h Roege cl hidi ittl cl PnAnm 
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TRAINING EMPLOYEES AND MANAGERS 

— For Producfcion and Taamwork 

By EaEL G. PLANTT, Johnson and Johnson Company; WILLIAM S. 

McCobd, Personal Products Corporation; and Cablor A. Effebson, 

Chicopee Manufacturing Corporalion 

A practical manual 

• To show how and why training can solve fundamental personnel 
problems. 

• To benefit labor, management, and over-all economy. 

• To assist those who are responsible for setting up a training de¬ 
partment for selecting a training staff, and for planning the oper¬ 
ation of the program. 278 pages. $5.00 

ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT IN 
INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 

By William B. Cobnkll, New York University 

A successful text 

• To give the student a well rounded survey of the general opera¬ 
tion of a business, and the working of each department. 819 
pages, $5.00 

TIME STUDY AND MOTION ECONOMY 

By Robebt Lee Mobbow, New York University 

A comprehensive volume 

• To show how to organize and train a time study department. 

• To give primnples and fuiKlamcntals of operation study. 338 
pages, $5.00 

WORK AND EFFORT 

By Thomas Abthub Ryan, Conull University 

An original survey 

• To provide information on conditions conducive to maximum out¬ 
put of men at work without excessive fatigue. 

• To provide such information based on reliable experimental and 
statistical techniques. 323 pages, $4.50 

PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 

Edited by L. P. Alfobd, late of New York University, and JOHN R. 

Bangs, Cornell University. An Editorial Board of 90 Contributing 

Editors. 

An encyclopedic work 

• To give in comprehensive form information on organizing, plan¬ 
ning, engineering and control of production in large and small 
industry. 1,676 pages, $7.50 


Thf Ronald Press Company 

(5 f.isl 26th Sirool. New York 10. N V 
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w«loo*Ke iUu> 

How to Solve Problems In 
Steam Power Engineering 

STEPHEN J. TRACY, JR. 

The School of Technology 
College of the City of New York 

OtUefi Hefi/teleHtailua QoettmetUi, 

j 

I like the book very much. The wise selection of text and 
problem material, the niceties of presentation, and the attrac¬ 
tive appearance of the individual pages show careful attention 
to every phase of good authorship. Congratulations on a fine 
piece of work. 

Krich IIausmann, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Splendid application of theory in the selection of problems. 
PVe frequently have men ask us for some text they can use to 
work out problems in theory for themselves. I can think of no 
better book for this. It will be a pleasure to refer them to this 
source. 

II. W. Mason, Georgia School of Technology 

The coverage of the field is excellent. Should prove to be of 
valuable aid to students dealing with the subject. 

William II. Sbverns, University of Illinois 

152 pages 5% x 8 paper $1.25 

Send for your examination copy today! 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 

432 Fourth Avonuo Now York 16 
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Designing Engineers 
Hfnst Know Weiding 


T he importance of welding to 
modern industry cannot be over 
estimated. Shapes and structures 
that would be expensive or impossible 
to duplicate with other processes can 
be readily manufactured by use of 
welding. 

We at Midland make extensive use 
of welding in our line of garden trac¬ 
tors and attachments, and Dandy Boy 



A. G. HUPP 


farm and garden implements. A sound understanding 


of welding and its application provides the engineer a 


limitless means for attaining the streamlined appearance 


and quality so necessary in our business. 



Published tkrmtgh the eeurtesg ef The Uneoln Slecirie Company, Cleveland I, Ohio 
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Write for Complete Catalog 





you CAN BE SURE. .IF 


iT^^^^^tin^ouse 



“WATCHDOG” for wayward current 


Mine cxplonions caused by short- 
circuit faults have been given a 
decided setback by this new elec¬ 
trical guardian recently devclofted 
by the M ines Equipment Company 
in conjunction with Westinghouse. 

Now, lines carrying electrical 
power must pass through the 
“watchdog” — which consists of 
Westinghouse AB “De-ion” cir¬ 
cuit breakers—before feeding to 
individual mining machinery. 
Then ... if electricity fails at one 


of the cutters, drills nr loaders . . . 
or if cables or machine installa¬ 
tions break down and become 
dangerous . . . the “watchdog” 
notes the change in cm rent and 
the AB breakers automatically 
trip to shut off the power. 

Helping to prevent mine dis¬ 
asters with equipment like this is 
only one example of how Westing- 
house engineers work constantly 
to solve the practical problems of 
industry . . . through research. 

G-10023 



westinghouse 

pumiiiaciiiB... O OFFICESmnnEU 
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MASTER MODEL 
TYPE W • NO. 3027 

Designed and manufactured in the Welch factory by skilled workmen 
with many years' experience in building high-grade Electrical Measur¬ 
ing Instruments. 

SPECIFICATIONS: Sapphire Jewels—^High Carbon Tool Steel Pivots 
—All metal parts are rustrproof—Alnico Magnets are used in all 
Welch Meters. 

Writm for 48 pagm Motor Booklot 

W. M. Welch Scientific Company 

1515 Sedgwick St., Dept. L EitabUihed 1880 Chicago 10, Illinois, U.S.A. 










BALDWIN Universal Testing Machines 

In yo»r school laborncory, a Baldwin Universal Tescing Machine will open 
a broader field of opportunity for diversified precision tension and com¬ 
pression testing ... in student instruction ... in research projeers, and in 
testing programs for local industry. Easy to handle . . . one user reports, 
"students can accurately operate the equipment without practice and with 
practically no supervision.” Accurate . . . grand average of a group of 
100 recently installed machines was 99-8% of true load over entire range. 
Multi-range dial. . . ranges may be changed during test. Null method. . . 
restores positive zero, gives true linear scale. Available in five standard 
capacities; 60,000, 120,000, 200,000, 300,000 and 400,000 lbs. Ask for 
Bulletin 161A. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., 
U. S. A. Offices; Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington. In Canada; Peacock Brothers, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


TESTING 
HEADQUARTERS 



BALDWIN 
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Trends in Rngineering Education 

THE COLUMBIA EXPERIENCE.. James Kip Fine}* 

“Dean F'inch writes lucidly, and . . . his appraisal 
of what has been accomplished at Columbia is well 
worth reading by anyone who is at all concerned 
with present trends .”—Engineering News-Record. 

“Fulfilling a long-felt need for an overall apj)roach 
to the problems of engineering education is this 
brief volume by the Dean of the School of Engineer¬ 
ing at Columbia University. It should appeal to 
all engineers . . .”—Mechanical Engineering. 

“Very enlightening little book . . .”—Power Genera¬ 
tion. 

$ 2.00 

Columbia University Press 

I I I New York 27, N. Y. 


SALE OF SURPLUS 
VOLUMES 


OURPLUS copies of Volumes I and II of the 
Report of Investigation of Engineering Edu¬ 
cation 1923-29, including a report on Technical 
Institutes, are available for the nominal charge 
of SOji per volume. These reports originally 
sold for $2.00 per volume. Copies of these re¬ 
ports may be obtained by writing direct to 
Lancaster Press, Inc., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





New ... GEOLOGY 
FOR ENGINEERS 

By Joseph W. Trefbthen, Professor of Geology, 
Department of Civil Engineering, Univeruty of 
Maine, and Directcnr, Maine Geological Survey 

• PREiPARElD as an introductory text in geology for aopho- 
more and junior engineering studenta. WRITTE2N to be 
uaed as a tvo-semester oourae, with two lectures and a lab 
period per week. No prerequisites required. Can be adapted 
to a one semester course . . . and yet is ample enougn to 
serve as a text for a full year course. 

• MANY LINE DRAWINGS illustrate prindples diagram- 
matically, and many photo^pfas, as nearly as posnUe. trans¬ 
late the diagrams into actual appearance. 

• BASIC PRINCIPLES are presented with direct application 
to Bucb engineering problems as foundations, soil mechanics, 
water supply, stream training, flood control, shoreline protec¬ 
tion and the geology of materials. 

CHAPTER HEADINGS COVER: 

Gecdogy and Engineering—^Minerals—Rocks—Rocks, An Intm- 
ducticm—ImeouB Rocks—Rock Weathering and The RegoUtb— 
Tito C^smidated Segments—Metamorphism andhUie Meta- 
mmphiG Rocks—Geological Structures—-Geologto Field Work— 
Geophysical Ebqiloration in Engineering—Earth Histcny—Geo¬ 
logic Maps—The Atm<mhere—Subsurface Water—Elarth Move¬ 
ments—Earth^akes—streams—Dam Sites and Reservoirs— 
Soil Erosioii—Shorelines—Glaciation—Geolcmc Inimwetation of 
Timographic Maps and Airplane Photographs—API%!ND1X 1. 
Sources of Geologic Information—^APPEP wIX II. Properties 
ct Rocks—APPENDIX III. Mineral Identification TaUm 

6x9.Cloth.Illustrated.Approx. 640 pages 
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SifH^ioatU Pitmeut *Je«^ - 

For Fall Classes . . . Revised Edition 

MECHANiSM PROBLEMS—SERIES A 

By A. S. Hall and E. W. Azpell, Purdue University 

Size 11 X 17 $2.50 

This new edition of the widc:ly used Mechanism Problems—Series A adds 
five new sets of-problems to bring it into conformity with Seri<!s B. A.n 
extensive survey of course lu'eds has made each s<;ries a balanced, compre¬ 
hensive, and thought-provoking selection. Both Series A. and Series Ti 
will available for fail classes, and together they form an outstanding 
seliH'.tionof alternative problems for courses in Mechanism and Kinematics 
of Machines. 

Enthusiastically Received 

KINBHATICS OF MACHINES 

By A. F. MacConochie, University of Virginia 

217 Pages 6X9 -$5.00 

Fundanu'ntals are em[>husizcd throughout this new text, presenting the 
subject of mechanism in motion in 'ii complete, up-to-date, inspiring manner. 
Uriginal and simplifiiMl methods of problem solving are prox ided as well ns 
a carefully chettked set of thought-provoking problems. 

. . especially impressed with the author’s treatment of relative veloci¬ 
ties and accelerations and glad to see that he has included the velocity and 
acceleration image methods. -Pro/es.wr Frank S. Finlayson, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Just Published 

FUELS AND LUBRICATING OILS 

For Interr^al-Combustion Engines 
By B. Pugh and J. M. A. Court 

169 Pages 4% X 7V4 $3.50 

Concise Briti.sh treatment on fximparatively elementary level. Covers 
hydrocarbon chemistry, manufacture from petroleum, combustion, anti¬ 
knock rating, chemical and physical properties and their significance, 
general elementary principles of engine' lubrication, meaning and signifi¬ 
cance of lubricating-oil tests. Invaluable for students of aeronautical, 
automobile, and oil engineering, and of fuel technology. 

OM UutUmd imnd ^ •KOmieuUiOM. eofsiMt 


2 W«st 45lh St 
Now York I9r N. Y. 


PITMAN 


PUBLISHING 

CORPORATION 


Vaiumm of a Sorlom In Civil Ei^tnomrimg ondmr tho mditorahtp of Larowuiy 
-I 1^ Straub, UmtvorMtiy of MImmmtota, CJhnlrman; faomm /■ Dolaud, I 
Lt/alvmrmi^ of Ilttuolti anti Harold E. Womnan, UnioortUy of JEueomsim.J 

STRUCTURAL DESIGN 
IN METALS 

By Clifford D. Williams, University of Florida, 
and Ernost C. Harris, Fenn College 

First Award in the Structural Design Divi¬ 
sion of the Competitive Program for Mod¬ 
ernized Textbooks on Design Sponsored by 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 


A JN up-to-date textbook on design of framed structures 
for junior-level courses in engineering colleges. The 
book has many distinctive and interesting advantages: 

• Emphasis is on application of statics of simple structures 
and strength of materials to details of design, which arc 
applicable to all structures. 

• For each phase of the work both welded and riveted 
details are thoroughly analyzed, as processes now of 
nearly equal importance. 

• Recognition is given to the increasing use of metals 
other than structural steel, such as aluminum and its 
alloys, and to the place of structural design in aircraft 
construction. 

• Endeavor is made to give the student food for thought, 
and avoid concepts of design procedure as routine. 

• A chapter on Fatigue of Metals brings the student up- 
to-date and leads him to appreciate the mass of informa¬ 
tion remaining for the engineer to acquire. 

• Recognizing the growing importance of Rigid Frame 
Design, a chapter is included for schools which include 
analysis of statically indeterminate structures in the 
course. 

• Included in an appendix is latest code information just 
released by the associations concerned. 

OUTLINE: Introduction. Rivets, Bolts and Pins. Welding. ^ Se¬ 
lection of Sections. Connections. Plate Girders. Trusses. Bearings. 
Light Gage Structural Members. Fatigue of Structural Members. 
The Ripd Frame. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 

New York lo, N. Y.l 


15 Eait 76th Street 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
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PhUduked^ --- 

Elements of 
APPLIED HYDROLOGY 

By DON Johnstone, Assistant Director, W. C. Kruger 
and Associates, Architects-Engineers, Inc., Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, formerly Assistant Professor of Civil Engi¬ 
neering, The Ohio State University 

and William P. Cross, Hydraulic Engineer, Water 
Resources Division, United States Geological Survey, 
Columbus, Ohio 

A textbook which treats hydrology not as “a science 
of coefficients” or a specialty of little general interest 
but in a manner sufficiently broad to warrant its inclu¬ 
sion in the basic training of the civil engineer, who must 
learn the art of using Nature herself as a laboratory and 
develop judgment in using records of past performance 
and estimating probabilities. 

The book has twin objcf;livcs— Water Supply, Sewerage, Water 
to set forth the fundamentals of Power Engineering. Sanitary 
hydrology, and to encourage an Engineering and Irrigation, 
analytical approach to the solu¬ 
tion of engineering problems in Contents: ColIecUug and JVe- 
general. The treatment has senting Precipitation Data. Col- 
been kept at an undergraduate lecting and Presenting Runotf 
level of facility. For mathe- Data. Elementary Relation- 
inatical background nothing is ships Between Precipitation and 
assumed heyond elementary cal- Runoff. The Role of the Land, 
cuius and the general concept of Analysis and Synthesis of the 
least-squares adjustments. A llydrograph by Unitgrapli 
set of worth while exercises and Methods. Flood Routing. In¬ 
problems that do not entail too filtration Theory and the Analy- 
much routine computation are sis of the Hydrograph. The 
included. The volume may be Hydrograph as a Function of 
used either for courses in Hy- Drainage Basin Characteristics, 
drology, or as a supplementary Applications of Statistical Anal- 
textbook for courses such ns ysis to Hydrology. 

276 pages, 32 Tables. 100 Illustrations, Diagrams and Graph.s. $5.00 

A Volume of a Series in Civil Engineering 

Advisory Editorial Committee: LORENZ G. STRAUB, University 
of Minnesota, Chairman; JAMEIS J. DOLAND, University of Illi¬ 
nois; HAROLD E. WESSMAN, University of Washington 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, PublUhers 

15 tail 76lh Slr.-el EST ABLISHED 1900 N.w YorU i C3, N. Y. 
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NUMERICAL METHODS OF 
-ANAI.YSTS IN ENGINEERING=- 

By L. E. GRINTER, Editor 

'I'his new book presents a survey of the mclhocls of successive corrections 
as a substitute for vigorous mathematical analysis. These methods 
have liecn very successful in such diverse fields as structures, vibrations, 
elasticity, torsion, heat transfer, and many others. Published February 
21, 1940. $2.80 


THEORY OF MODERN 
STEEL STRUCTURES, Vok I & II 

Revised Editions 
By L. E. GRINTER 

Research Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics, 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Volume I of this well-known tw'O volume set olTcrs abundant information 
of a design nature without lo.sing thoroughness of the analytical view¬ 
point ami practice in analy.sis. This revision extends the emphtisis 
upon basic principles with additional material upon loiids, reactions, 
shears and moments in beams. Greater emphasis is also placed upon 
flat-roofe<l industrial buildings. Chapters in the revised edition are 
subdivided into smaller divisions to permit the teacher greater freedom 
in choosing the order in which the material is to l>e presented. To be 
published this summer. $5..SO {probable) 

In the revised edition of Volume II, which is completely reorganized 
and rewritten, every effort has been made to simplify, clarify, and make 
easier the study of statically indeterminate .structures. All the material 
is presented consistently in such a way as to be of equal value to civil 
engineers, architects, and aeronautical structural engineers. One of 
the most widely used textbooks in the held, this volume is unusual for 
its brief survey of all classical and modern examples; and for its discus¬ 
sion, not found elsewhere, of several modern tools which are the author's 
own developments. Published February 15, 1949. $5.2.S 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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New third edition of 

TECHNICAL DRAWING 


by 

GIESECKE, MITCHELL & SPENCER 


THE NEW THIRD EDITION of this famous text represents a thor¬ 
ough revision. A large part of the text matter has been completely 
rewritten, and the rest has been carefully revised in light of the sugges¬ 
tions made by teachers all over the country. 

I'here are approximately IQO-new drawings and other new illu.strativc 
material. At least one half of the old illustrations have In^en rc;(|rawn 
and enlarged in order to do away with "eye-killers,'' 

All problems in which the sheet layout is given have been changed to 
agree with the American Standard .size of 11" x 17" or 81" x 11". The 
entire book has been brought into exact agreement with the new Amer¬ 
ican Standard Drawing and Drafting Room Practice ASA Z14.1—1946, 
and the Appendix contains a complete reproduction of this Standard. 
A new article, "Axonometric Projection by the Method of Intersections'' 
is an outstanding innovation in this new edition. The authors have 
presented this subject from a new and simplified approach, making 
trimetric drawings nearly as .simple as i.somelric drawing. 


TECHNICAL DRAWING, Third Edition by Gie- 
secke, Mitchell and Spencer ufiU be published this 
summer. Approximately 730 pages. $4.50 {prob¬ 
able) 



60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Nau SoojU . . . McGMW-NIU 

ANALYTICAL MECHANICS OF GEARS 

By Earlk Buckingham. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

546 pages, $10.00 » 

Outlines the fundamental relationships that form the foundation of the design 
of all types of gears. The approach is entirely mathematical and analytical. 
Covers the nature of the action, forms of the teeth, influence and nature of 
friction, conditions that influence the intensity of the dynamic loads, strength 
of the gear teeth, and the resistance to wear of various combinations of materials. 

INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL MECHANICS 

By R. W. Gurney, The Johns Hopkins University. Inlernational Series 
in Pure and Applied Physics. 268 pages, $5.0U 

An unusually clear exposition of the subject of statistical mechanics, with em- 
lihasis on experimentation rather than purely mathematical analysis. The 
author has devised ingenious methods whereby the student is enabled to grasp 
the basic principles and the nature of partition function. The treatment of 
metallic alloys is noteworthy. 

ANALYSIS AND LUBRICATION OF BEARINGS 

By M. C. Shaw, Massiichusetts Institute of Technology, and Kked Macks, 
NACA, Cleveland, Ohio. Ready in June 

Designed for an advanced course in lubrication theory, this book i)resents the 
fundamenUil concepts underlying the design and performance of shaft bearings. 
The general principles of bearing load analysis arc first developed, and a number 
of representative examples are discussed. 

PETROLEUM REFINERY ENGINEERING. New 3rd 
edition 

By W. L. Nelson, University of Tulsa. Chemical Kngineerinn Series. 
452 pages, $9.00 

The author has completely rewritten this basic text, incorporating nifiny changes 
in the field brought about by the Second World War, and including new and 
revised physical data, practical details on plant operation, and new processes, 
products, and operations. The new edition pertains more directly than before 
to the petroleum industry. There is an entirely new chapter on Catalytic 
Cracking. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PLANT DESIGN. New 3rd 
edition 

By F. C. ViLBRANDT, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Chemical lingineer- 
ing Series. Ready for fall classes 

Extensive revisions have been made in this well known text and reference book 
to bring it up to date, with particular attention to standard cost estimating 
data for the process industries, sources of data for operation and equipment 
costs, and cost indexes which enable the reader to project cost estimations for 
several years. A new illustrative project, the plant design of a Gamma-Benzene 
Hexachloride Unit, has been included. 



Send for copies on approval 

Mc6RAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 WMt «2n4 StrMt N«, Y.rk IS, N. Y. 
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McGRAW-HILL 


Ne44A Boaki. . . . 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 

By J. P. Dkn Hartog, Massachusetts Institute of Teclinology. 323 pages. 
$4.00 

A textbook for a first course in strength of materials for engineering students. 
Each article starts with general theory and then gives pr.ictical examples of the 
theory. Mohr’s circle method for stresses is treated fully, and the theory of 
the center of shear is covered in an elenu-n'.ary manner. There iire 350 prob 
lems with answers. 


THE AIRPLANE AND ITS ENGINE. New 5th edition 

By C. H. Chatkield, Fellow, Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. C. F. 
Taylor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Shatswell Ober, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Ready for fall chusses 

Thoroughly revised, this boolc again gives the student a sound knowledge of the 
basic principles, and a broad view of recent developments. All new develop¬ 
ments have been included: gas turbines, jet engines, rocket engines, reciprocating 
engines, present-day instruments, automatic pilots, radar, blind-landing tech¬ 
niques, etc. 

PRINCIPLES OF AERODYNAMICS 

By J. H. Dwinntbll, University of Wa.shington. Keatly for fall classes 

Designed ior a first course in aerodynamics. Contains much experimental 
data to be used in comparison with theory rather than as a lianrlbook. Covers 
Reynolds' Number effect on various bodies; theory of airfoil properties; sub¬ 
sonic, transonic, and supersonic chamcLeiistics of aerodynamic bodies; char¬ 
acteristics of the jet-propelled plane; characteristics of hinged surfaces; etc. 


ROUTE SURVEYS 

By R. R. Skelton, University of New Tlampshire. Ready for fall classes 

Brings together in one volume all the fundamental and practical considerations 
required by the engineer concerned with various types of route location. Em¬ 
phasis is placed upon the importance of the engineering apiiroach to the problems 
involved and the economic factors which influence route selection and location. 


BASIC TELEVISION. Principles and Servicing 

By Bernard Grob, RCA Institute. Ready for fall classes 

A comprehensive course in television receivers and transmitters for tlie be¬ 
ginning student, presenting a simple, practical description of television circuits 
and techniques, which is at the same time complete and accurate. SimpliHed 
diagrams, complete schematics, and photograjihs are used to illustrate each 
topic. 


Send for copies on approval 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 W«sk 42nd Strant Naw York 18, N. Y. 
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UIILEY 


HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING FUNDA¬ 
MENTALS, by W. H. Svverns and 
J« R, Fallows 

Includes latest and incjst autlicnlir 
data on the subject. Divided into sec¬ 
tions of fundamental material essential 
for iii.struction of undergraduates In 
architecture, arcliitcctiiral engineering, 
and mechanical engineering. Znd lid., 
Ntmember. Approx. 656 panes. 3SS Ulus. 
Prob. $6.50. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LUMI- 
NESCENCE OF SOLIDS, 
by H. W. Lovoronz 

One Ilf tiie Wiley Strnetiirc of Mattel 
Seiies. Particular emiiliasi.s on artiliiiai 
pliospliois. 7U0 relerences cited at end 
<it biMik. Moveinber. Appio\. 57 / panes- 
Prob. $10.00. 

HANDBOOKOFEXPERIMENTAL 
STRESS ANALYSIS, 

•ditod by M. Hetenyi 

A collection of papers, prepaicti by 
.M) uiitliorities. which di.scuKs the various 
appioaclies and technniiies of stiess 
analysis. AukiisI. Approx. 1/26 pages. 
S20UUis. Prob. $15.(MK 

AIRPLANE PERFORMANCE, 
STABILITY, AND CONTROL, 
by C- D. Perkins and R. E. Haga 

Presents those elements of applied 
aerodyii.iiiiics that bear diiectly on the 
problem ol airplane design. Covers basic 
aerodvnainii s, propulsion characLeristics, 
p<-rrorinan( e inetliiKls, drag estimation at 
veiy high speeds, liaiidling liiinlilies ot the 
airplane. .September. Approx. 526 pages. 
325 tllus. Prob. $7.00. 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, 
by H. W. Raddick 

Covers the metluKls of solving ordi¬ 
nary dilTerential ciinations and the prob¬ 
lems in applied mathematics involving 
them. Theoretical principles applied to 
actual problems. New material and new 
problems in revision. Znd lid., June. 
Approx. 220 pages. lUus. Prob. $3.00. 

HEAT TRANSFER, by Mag Jakob 

A complete treatment of conduction 
and convection covered fiom viewpoints 
of mathematics, physical theory, experi¬ 
mental data, etc. August. Ap^ox.740 
pages. 251 Ulus. Prob. $10.00. 


CIRCUIT ANALYSIS OF A-C 
POWER SYSTEMS, Vol. II, 
by Edith Clark# 

■Second volume is complete in itseff 
although it presents further applications 
of mctliods covered in Volume 1. New 
volume contains additional methods of 
circuit analysis which are developc-d and 
applied. September. Approx. 412 pages. 
lUus. Prob. $2.00. 


STEAM TURBINES AND THEIR 
CYCLES, Vol. I, by J. K. Salisbury 

Part I indude-s a review of fiinda- 
jiicnlal thermodynamics, the flow of 
fluids, design ol steam turbines. Part II 
covers the clTect of the major variables in 
the fieldwater heating cycli! on the heat 
■ ate of a steam power plant, calculation 
of heat balances. Pai till deals with the 
effect of all minor variahlei^on plant heat 
late. Additional related topies. Decem- 
bei. J17 Ulus. In preparation. 


ACOUSTIC MEASUREMENTS, 
by L. L. Baranak 

CoiLsidiTs measuring tiH'hiii(|iies, pio- 
sent.s the tlienry ol many clet Iru-acoiistie 
phenomena ol hasie typi‘s ol acoii.sLie 
measuring app.iratiis, dtsciisses alternate 
mi'tlioils tor at eiimplishing eleetro-aeons- 
tic measurements. September. 132 Ulus. 
Ill preparation. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC HANDBOOK, 
by W. P. Creagar and J. D. Justin 

A compendium of all phases of 
modern hydro-electric practice. New 
edition brnught up to dale, extensively 
revised, and pre.scnting niiieh additional 
essential data. Znd F.d., .September. 
Approx. 1126 pages. 600 Ulus. Prob. 
$15.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY AND PROBABILITY OF 
STATISTICS, by Niels Arlay and 
K. R. Buch 

A book in the Wiley Applied Mathe¬ 
matics Series, this volume is an introduc¬ 
tion to clcinciitary prolxibility covering 
"the theory of errors." and some applica¬ 
tions to lire control and surveying. 
Approx. 235 pages, lllus. Prob. $4.00. 


Otk^ 6ooUd. OM ftofB 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Near absolute zero, matter does strange things. 


aT 455 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit, liquid helium be¬ 
comes a "superfluid.” That is, it loses 
its viscosity: if it were set in motion 
like cofl^ee spinning in a cup, part of it 
would theoretically continue to spin 
forever. 

It also becomes a "super-wetting” 
agent, meaning it will creep up a con¬ 
tainer’s sides, flow over the edge. 

Other types of matter develop "su¬ 
per-conductivity.” If, for example, an 
electric current were set in motion in 
a closed loop of columbium-nitride 
below 15 degrees, it would in theory 
flow indefinitely. 

These are some of the facts of cryo¬ 
genics—the study of low-temperature 
phenomena—into which a group of 


young General Electric scientists are 
directing their investigations. 

Although their studies are in only 
the earliest stages, the facts of this 
nether world of temperature have 
aroused enough interest that with the 
building of a new Research Labora¬ 
tory, a $250,000 unit has been espe¬ 
cially constructed for their work. 

Through its emphasis on research 
and creative thinking, through en¬ 
couraging fertile minds to follow their 
own imaginative bent and by imple¬ 
menting their work with the best 
available facilities. General Electric 
remains a place "where interesting 
things are happening,” and stays in the 
forefront of scientific and engineering 
development. 












ICC Pfl _ 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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Ideal for today’s large classes 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGINEERING 

DRAWING^ Revised Edition 

By Warren J. Luzadder, Purdue University 

# The basic principles of engineering drawing are presented 
in such a way that the beginning student can find satisfying an¬ 
swers for all of his ordinary questions. In simple, understand¬ 
able language elementary procedures and rules artf described 
step-by-step. The major portion of the text leads up to the 
preparation of machine drawings, because the methods used in 
such preparation are the same as those in other fields of en¬ 
gineering. Thus the student is given a good foundation for 
later study in some specialized field such as structural drawing. 

A widely praised feature of the revision is the improved illus¬ 
trations. They show each operation so clearly that the student 
has no doubt about any detail of procedure. 


Published 1946 


623 pag«s 


PROBLEMS IN ENGINEERING 

DRAWING| Revised Edition 

By Warren J. Luzadder^ J, N. Arnold, M. H, Bolds, 
Purdue University; and F. H. Thompson, University of 
California (Berkeley) 

# Appropriate to the usual elementary course in engineering 
drawing, the 69 problems in this workbook can be used with 
Luzadder’s FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGINEERING DRAW¬ 
ING, Revised, or with any standard text. They cover all phases 
of the work. 


Published 1946 


69 werkshauts 


8H"x 11" 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 Fifth Avcnuo Now York 11 N Y 
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Educational Goals 


By JAMES R. KTLLTAN, JR. 
Presulenl, Mansachusutts Inutilute of Technoloyy 


In a recent Town Meeting of the Air 
devoted to the subject, "Are We Edu¬ 
cating for the Needs of Modern Manf” 
I suggested that American education has 
the following goals: 

Firet, we must give an understanding 
of our American heritage and of the 
sacredness of individual liberty in a free 
society. 

Next, we must prepare men to grow in 
moral and spiritual stature. Our p'eople 
must not only be literate; they nmst har¬ 
ness literacy to ideals and to a sense of 
the first rate. We must follow the pre¬ 
cepts of the philosopher, Whitehead, that 
“moral education is impossible without 
the habitual vision of greatness.” 

Third, we must prepare men to be 
skilled and creative in their share of the 
world’s work. 

In our engineering schools we, of 
course, are primarily concerned with this 
third objective. Our function in the 
over-all American educational scene is to 
educate specialists who arc able to put 
science to work for useful purposes. If 
we are to do this job adequately, I am 
convinced that we must provide more gen¬ 
eral education in the undergraduate cur¬ 
riculum, more even than was recom¬ 
mended by the report of the SPEE 
committee on “Engineering Education 
after the War.” 

If we are to attain this ^oal, we can 
anticipate less and less specialization in 
the undergraduate years. While preserv¬ 
ing the motivation that comes from hav¬ 
ing specific courses of study, such as 
electrical engineering or mechanical engi¬ 


neering, in the undergraduate program, 
we must anticipate pushing into the grad¬ 
uate years some of the more specialized 
work. Our undergraduate subjects can 
thus be devoted to the basic content of 
engineering science. I would define the 
undergraduate engineering program of the 
future as one that provides a general 
education with the emphasis on science 
and engineering, rather than a specialized 
training with a small amount of general 
education. 

Our institutes of technology are not 
unique in having to broaden their base. 
In the past two decades, the universities 
and liberal arts colleges have all been 
struggling with the need to provide a 
common core of studies which will con¬ 
tribute toward a man’s eilcctiveness as an 
individual and a citizen, regardless of bis 
occupation. 

In rounding out their programs, the 
liberal arts colleges have recognized the 
educational value of the discipline, rigor, 
and motivation inherent in the engineer¬ 
ing curriculum and they have sought to 
find equivalents. In turn the engineer¬ 
ing colleges, while prizing and preserving 
these advantages, have been adopting 
into their curriculum more of the com¬ 
mon core studies recognized in the liberal 
arts colleges. Thus the two programs 
have benefited one another. 

As we seek to broaden the education 
of the specialist, we must at ,the same 
time be careful to avoid overscheduling 
and overfeeding him. The engineering 
schools have always been proud of their 
reputation for requiring hard work of 
their students. I hope they hold fast to 
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that reputation. But students need not 
only to meet rigorous requireincnts; they 
need also opportunities to reflect, to de¬ 
velop the intellectual maturity that comes 
only from self-education under adequate 
stimulus. The students ^vho arc studying 
to be professional men need time to be 


resourceful, to develop judgment, to ac¬ 
quire a broad margin to their careers. 
They need time to avoid what Veblen 
called “trained incapacity.” 

I suggest that these are sotfle of the 
long-term considerations which will af¬ 
fect policy in our engineering institutions. 


Sections and Branches 


A meeting of the Missouri Section of 
the A.S.K.E. was held at Washington 
Univei-sity in St. Louis on April 9. At 
this meeting, ofllecrs were chosen as fol¬ 
lows for 1950: Chairman, C. M. Wallis; 
V^iee-Chairman, A. W. Brust; Secretary, 
E. W. Carlton; for the General Council, 
R. Z. Williams. 

C. L. Wilson presided at the General 
Meeting, which included addresses by L. 
E. Stout and G. F. Branigan. Other 
talks and papers given included: 

Chemical Engineering 

W. T. Armstrong 
R. A. Cooley 
R. H. Lubbers 
J. C. Chu 
R. R. Cornwall 

D. P. Chamberlain 

(!iml Engineering 
H. W. Wood 

Electrical Engineering 

R. K. Moore 
J. B. Pickel 
R. T. Webb 
D. L. Waidlich 


C. T. Johnk 
J. Zaborsky 
J. W. Rittenhouse 
G. G. Skitek 

9 

Engineering Drawing 

E. Zellmer 

R. Blcikamp 
J. Sonne 

Humanities, Social Studies and 
English 

S. H. Lloyd 
R. M. Schmitz 
J. J. Jelinek 

V. Staudt 

Mathematics and Phgsics 

R. E. Newton 
D. H. Erkiletion 

Mineral Industries 

0. R. Grawe 
A. Legsdin 

W. J. Knapp 
W. A. Vine 
H. L. Scharon 

The meeting closed with an address by 
A. H. Compton, President of Washington 
University, 



Partnership with Industry* 

By C. J. FREUND 

President of the Society and Dean of Engineering, University of Detroit 


Last year President SlacQuigg moved 
the headquarters of the Society to 
Evanston, and staged what was possibly 
the most successful membership campaign 
in the Society’s history. The year be¬ 
fore, President Croft reorganized the So¬ 
ciety, and formally established its inter¬ 
national relations. The year before that, 
President Rogers revised the constitution 
and by-laws. And so on. It has been a 
tradition in the Society for the officers 
each year to undertake some one project 
to make the Society better. 

The officers have looke<l over the situa¬ 
tion and have made “Partnership with 
Industry” the special objective for this 
year. They believe that the industries 
and the schools of engineering need to 
cooperate very much better; and that 
there should be more teamwork between 
the engineers in plant and field, and the 
teachers of engineering in the colleges 
and schools. 

The officers realize that many other im¬ 
portant and serious problems confront 
the Society, but they selected this prob¬ 
lem for reasons which I shall try to ex¬ 
plain in a moment. 

There is, of course, considerable inter¬ 
course between engineei’s in the indus¬ 
tries and the engineering teachers. Re¬ 
cruiting officials visit the colleges to 
interview seniors. Professors undertake 
research projects for sponsor industries 
and work hand in hand with engineers 
in plants and laboratories.» Others in 
the faculties are consulting engineers for 
manufacturers and industrialists. And 

* Presented before the Engineering Col¬ 
lege Administrative Council of the ASEE, 
Washington, November 18, 1948. 


many educators are officers and commit¬ 
teemen in the national and local engi¬ 
neering societies. Indeed, those teachers 
who do maintain close contact with in¬ 
dustry may rise in indignation and 
protest that relations between eolleges 
and industry are in a flouri.sliing condi¬ 
tion. 

But I suspect that the active research¬ 
ers, consulting engineers, officers and 
committeemen in the societies are not 
typical of the faculties. If we check over 
our faculties man by man, shall we not 
discover that the most of them circulate 
in the narrow orbit of home, office, class- 
TOom and laboratory, and have not been 
near a manufacturing plant or a con¬ 
struction job for a year or two; or pos¬ 
sibly six or seven? Are there not many 
among our faculties who tend to forget 
that engineering is a practice, a profes¬ 
sion, and who tend to drift into the 
purely academic phases of their work? 
Are there not at least some, especially 
among our promising young intellectuals, 
who begin to look upon jobs in plants as 
just a little vulgar? 

Majority into Private Industry 

One might raise the question: Why 
bother; why not let the professors and 
the industrialists go their separate ways? 
The answer, or answers, constitute the 
reason for this year’s special Society key¬ 
note. 

Research has behn the glamor field of 
work for the best of the engineering 
graduates in recent years. A rapidly in¬ 
creasing proportion of the engineering 
bachelors have gone on to the graduate 
schools. And more and more young engi- 
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neers have become interested in various 
government and municipal jobs. But in 
spite of these fascinating occupations, the 
fact remains that the vast majority of 
our engineering graduates carry their 
diplomas away from the commencement 
exercises, do or don’t enjoy a short or 
long vacation, and then hang up their 
hats in some industrial plant, office, or 
drawing room and go to work. Seventy- 
eight per cent ol! American engineers, 
four out of every five, are employed in 
private industry, according to “The Engi¬ 
neering Profession in Transition,” pub¬ 
lished last year by the Engineers Joint 
Council. 

Enlarged Opportunities 

There is another reason for this year’s 
choice of a special project. 

The Manpower Committee of the So¬ 
ciety has declared its opinion that our in¬ 
dustries, without straining, can absorb the 
sudden swarm of veteran graduates in 
the next three years. But the industries 
face an enormous task. The seniors of 
any year are approximately the graduates 
of that year. The number of senior stu¬ 
dents in American and Canadian colleges 
and schools of engineering has been 
growing rapidly, as follows: 


Year 

Si'iiinr I'jiirolliuoiit 

1926 

9,000 

1936 

10,300 

1942 

17,100 

1948 

32,400 

1949 

45,700 

1950 

51,000 (probable) 


Notice that the interval between years 
in the tabulation is not equal, and that 
the curve, if one were plotted, w'ould indi¬ 
cate a sharp acceleration. There is a 
parallel acceleration in the difficulty of 
finding jobs for graduates, regardless of 
our conviction that the jobs can be found. 

The Manpower Committee, I believe, 
has based its studies upon a very small 
number of corporations which have al¬ 
ways hired engineering graduates as a 
matter of long-standing policy. 


It is perfectly clear to the Committee, 
and to any of us who look into the mat¬ 
ter, that a distinct, possibly an infinitesi¬ 
mal minority of American engineering 
employees have taken on the ^reat ma¬ 
jority of the boys who come out of the 
colleges. 

And it is perfectly clear, likewise, that 
there are countless opportunities for 
graduates in thousands of laige and small 
plants, along thousands of railroad sid¬ 
ings from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The officers of the Society are of the 
opinion that the first step in the process 
of breaking out these opportunities is for 
the industrialists and the professors to 
get acquainted with each other. After 
that is accomplished the rest ought to be 
comparatively easy. 

New Functions 

There is another reason for this year’s 
.special objective. 

The Society’s Committee on Itelations 
with Industry held an excellent session— 
several excellent sessions—at Austin last 
June. In the session to which I refer, 
competent and informed speakers pointed 
out abundant opportunities for engineer¬ 
ing graduates in functional fields which 
graduates have heretofore almost com¬ 
pletely ignored. Graduates and college 
2 )lacoment officers have concentrated al¬ 
most excdusivcly upon familiar jobs in 
design, experiment and test, sales, re¬ 
search and the like. They have largely 
overlooked jobs in plant engineering and 
maintenance, production and manufactur¬ 
ing, and the operation of engineering 
facilities of whatever kind. 

I suggest that we check over our 
alumni lists when Ave return home. How 
many graduates can we find in such po¬ 
sitions? And then let us drive in and 
around the important manufacturing 
plants in our respective neighborhoods. 
Let’s size up the vast buildings, the com¬ 
plicated installations of machinery and 
equipment, and the auxiliary facilities 
for power, heating and ventilating, light¬ 
ing, water supply, sanitation, transporta- 
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tion. Let’s visualize how many engineers 
might be engaged in caring for all these 
equipments and facilities. And I mean 
professional engineers, apart from very 
many graduates of technical institutes. 

The works manager has an excellent 
position in any except the smallest estab¬ 
lishments. We used to call him general 
superintendent. How many young engi¬ 
neers can any of us name who arc point¬ 
ing for such a job? The plant engineer 
has charge of machinery and equipment, 
and of the layout and preliminary design 
of new plants and extensions. We used 
to call him master mechanic. How many 
young engineers do we know who are 
reaching for such responsibility? 

In former years, these jobs were filled 
by expert craftsmen with a gift for 
leadership, mostly immigrants from Eu¬ 
rope. But that generation of stalwarts 
has nearly passed, and nobody has re¬ 
placed them. There exists an iinmchsc 
vacuum, so to speak, ready to absorb 
thousands of young engineers. 

Besides, plant administration has be¬ 
come so complex, and involves so many 
intricate technical problems and deci¬ 
sions, that mere skill wdth tools is no 
longer adequate, and complete engineer¬ 
ing training is required. 

One important American manufacturer 
of heavy machinery, largest of his kind 
in the world, will no longer groom any¬ 
body except an engineering college grad¬ 
uate for a plant administrative job. 
And Mr. George Dreher, the executive of 
the Foundry Educational Foundation, de¬ 
clared on Thursday that his industry 
hopes to induct twenty thousand engi¬ 
neering college graduates as soon as they 
can be found. 

Engineering teachers will just have to 
get out among the industrialists, find out 
about these openings in the plants, and 
tell their students about them., And pos¬ 
sibly one or the other of the teachers will 
have to learn, somehow or other, to be 
just as proud of his graduate who is a 
distiilguikied plant manager as of an¬ 
other graduate who is an outstanding 
chief engineer. 


Small Industries 

Again, in 1946 at St. Louis, the Com¬ 
mittee on Relations with Industry de¬ 
voted a highly successful session to 
engineering opportunities in the snull 
industries. And Professor Robertson 
tells us that conferences on the subject 
have been held at the University of Min¬ 
nesota. 

There appears to l)c an enormous and 
undeveloped outlet for engineers in tens 
of thousands of small plants and estab¬ 
lishments. The small employer hires a 
young engineer, when and if he hires him, 
for immediate production starting at 
eight thirty tomorrow morning, not for 
what he can make of him ten years hence: 
lie hires a work horse, not a long term 
investment. When a draft.«man quits at 
noon on Saturday, the small employer 
frantically teleidiones the nearest college 
early on Monday morning. Practically 
no small industries have set up policies 
for systematic and continuous develop¬ 
ment of technical men. 

All this is natural enough. The typi¬ 
cal small employer is doubtless a smart 
and enterprising workman who has mas¬ 
tered the know-how of some tool or 
process, has raised a few hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars and has set up a little busi¬ 
ness. Frequently this little business is 
auxiliary to a principal industry of the 
locality. In our Detroit territory the 
small indu.stry is likely to be a heat treat¬ 
ment plant, a tool or die shop, a foundry, 
or a die casting, welding, chemical pro¬ 
cessing or instrument making plant. 

Let me cite an e.\'ample to show the 
degree to which young engineers stay out 
of small plants. Detroit is one city 
about which I may speak with some show 
of authority. The Engineering Society 
of Detroit has about five hundred junior 
members. The Society made a study of 
these junior members two years ago, and 
two hundred and forty-nine of the 
juniors, almost exactly half, returned the 
questionnaire. Of these two hundred 
and forty-nine, twenty-four were em¬ 
ployed in small industries. That means 
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a total of forty-eight, if we may assume 
the same proportion among those who 
failed to return the questionnaire. 

Now, the Detroit Board of Commerce 
reports that there are about 3,300 manu¬ 
facturing establishments in Detroit and 
the suburbs. Presumably at least 3,000 
of these arc small. 

Forty-eight young engineers in 3,000 
industries! 

Of course, not all young engineers in 
Detroit belong to the Society, but we con¬ 
tend that the best of them do. 

It is unlikely that the small employer 
will become interested in college gradu¬ 
ates unless he knows an engineering col¬ 
lege professor and thinks he is a pretty 
good sort of person. And the small em¬ 
ployer will not know any college professor 
unless the college professor cultivates his 
acquaintance. 

Status of the Professional Engineer 

There is still another reason why indus¬ 
trialists and educators should know each 
other better, 'and that is the uncertain, 
confused and misunderstood status of the 
professional engineer avIio is employed, 
as compared with the consulting engineer. 
As a rule, the distinction between pro¬ 
fessional engineers on the one hand, and 
draftsmen, technicians and even arti.sans 
on the other, is not clearly understood by 
employers; nor, indeed, by engineers 
themselves. 

Bead the code of ethics of the Engi¬ 
neers’ Council for Professional Engi¬ 
neers, or of any one of the national engi¬ 
neering societies. You will soon detect 
an undertone. The codes arc quite ap¬ 
propriate for all engineers, of course, but 
they were obviously written very largely 
from the viewpoint of the consulting 
engineer. Nevertheless, the Engineers 
Joint Council lists only 3.6 per cent of 
all engineers as consultants. 

Employed engineers, especially young 
engineers, are so restricted in their jobs 
by the policies and regulations of their 
employers that they have but little op¬ 
portunity to develop a professional con¬ 


sciousness. And the advertising and in¬ 
ternal morale building of the typical 
American corporation are so potent that 
after twenty years of experience in such 
a corporation, the engineer Ijas almost 
forgotten that he is a member of an im¬ 
portant profession, but is highly con¬ 
scious and proud of his status as a 
Chrysler man, a Standard Oil man or a 
Bethlehem Stool man. There are excep¬ 
tions among the electrical equipment 
manufacturers and the utilities, and pos¬ 
sibly elsewhere. 

Very many problems cluster about the 
professional status of engineers em- 
])loyed in the industi’ies. Engineering 
((ducators nmy be able to help solve at 
least some of those "problems, but they 
will first have to get bettor acquainted 
with the engineers in idant positions. 

Conclusion 

T have spoken mostly about manufac¬ 
turing industries because I happen to be 
a mechanical engineer, and more familiar 
with such industries. But I suspect that 
conditions arc much the same in construc¬ 
tion, and in other fields of civil engineer¬ 
ing, and in most of the other branches of 
the profession. 

The officers of the Society propose to 
make “Partnership with Industry” the 
special topic for the annual meeting at 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute next 
June, and the keynote for the year's 
work in the Society. Vice-Presidents 
Robertson and Saville have already set 
machinery in motion to feature relations 
with industry in the sessions and projects 
of the Sections and Branches and of the 
Committees and Divisions, both in the 
annual meeting and in the course of the 
year. I am sure that Vice-Presidents 
Steinberg and Dawson likewise have ap¬ 
propriate and challenging programs in 
mind for the Engineering College Admin¬ 
istrative and Research Councils, respec¬ 
tively. 

The Committee on Relations with In¬ 
dustry will stage an important gathering 
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of industrialists and enginocring cducu- 
toi'S next Juno. They have begun work, 
their hopes and plans are exceedingly 
ambitious, and this gathering, which has 
been called a “circus” in order to suggest 
the scope of the undertaking, should 
mark an important turning point in the 
relations between the educators, and the 
engineers in the plants and in practice. 

I have tried to explain why the oflicerh 


selected the special objective for the year 
in the Society; I hope that the explana¬ 
tion has been convincing. And 1 plead 
with each one of you to promote “Part¬ 
nership with Industi^” to the best of 
your ability within your respective 
sjjheres of influence, and in so far as 
doing so may be consistent with your 
positions and the ta.sks (o which you are 
committed. 


College Notes 


A two million pound-inch torsion test¬ 
ing machine believed to be the world's 
largest and acoominodaling specimens 
four feel and four inches in diameter 
and sixteen feet long has been proof 
tested at the t’ritz Engineering Labora¬ 
tory of the Civil Engineering Depart- 
uiCTit of Lehigh University. 

Designed to study the torsional be¬ 
havior of structural members such as 
plate aiid box girders, the tc'sting ma¬ 
chine is capable of handling full-sized 
bridge se<‘.tions, twisting them through 
any desired angle. The machine itself 
is approximattdy nine feet high and 2.0 
feet long with a gross weight of 15 tons 
and a center line 46 inches above floor- 
level. 

A program of graduate work in Engi¬ 
neering, Physics, and Chemistry—^lead¬ 
ing to the master’s degree—is to be 
inaugurated at Drexel Institute of Tech¬ 
nology beginning with the Fall term ac¬ 
cording to an announcement by President 
James Creese. 

Robert C. Disque, Dean of the College 
of Engineering, said that seven curricula 
will be offered in the new program, lead¬ 
ing t'o a degree of Master of Science. 
They are Aeronautical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Elec¬ 


trical Engineering, Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing, Chemistry, and Physics. 


As in each of the triennial meetings 
held by the Iowa Institute of Hydraulic 
Research, the technical sessions of the 
Fourth Hydraulics Conference, scheduled 
for June 12-15, will reflect a particular 
and timely theme. One of the greatest 
n<;eds of the profession today is a com¬ 
prehensive and authoritative presentation 
of hydraulics as a broad engineering sci¬ 
ence. The Institute has therefore invited 
leaders in the major subdivisions of the 
science to prepare papers which wil' 
form the consecutive chapters of a book 
on “Engineering Hydraulics.” These 
chapters have been carefully correlated 
by the Institute staff, and are now being 
preprinted by photo-offset from galley 
proof for thorough discussion at the con¬ 
ference prior to final revision and publi¬ 
cation. Those particii>ating in this en¬ 
deavor are: 


Hunter Rouse, 
J. E. Warnock, 
J. W. Howe, 

(1. R. Williams, 
C. E. Jacob, 

V. L. Streeter, 
J. S. McNown, 


A. T. Ippen, 

C. J. Posey, 

B. R. Gilerest, 

G. H. Keulegan, 

C. B. Brown, and 
J. W. Daily. 



The Problem Method in Humanistic Studies 

By C. HAROLD GRAY 

Head, English Department, Eensselacr Polytechnic Institute 


Engiriperinp: students arc habituated, 
through the disciplines of mathematics, 
science, and technology, to ask, “What is 
the problem?” They are not accustomed 
to the kind of indefinite absorption of 
knowledge which too often characterizes 
humanistic subjects. Unless they under¬ 
stand that also in these subjects are prob¬ 
lems that demand solutions, they will not 
participate actively in a genuine e.x])eri- 
ence of learning. If we overlook their 
characteristic iiroblem-solving attitude, 
our own activitie.s will seem to them 
vague and purposeless. 

I therefore deliberately challenge the 
notion, common among English depart¬ 
ments in universities where engineering 
students attend the same courses as the 
liberal arts students, that engineering 
students are not different from other 
young people and that the teaching of 
literature, writing, history or pliilo.«ophy 
need not be conducted differently for 
them. While we may assume that as hu¬ 
man beings they are not innately differ¬ 
ent from other people, we should not 
conclude that their previous experiences, 
their professional ambitions, and their 
highly developed skills in certain studies 
will not make the problem of teaching 
them different from that of teaching stu¬ 
dents who have been differently condi¬ 
tioned. Because they have doubtless 
fallen in love, once or more than once, we 
need not conclude that at ten o’clock on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays we 
can throw love lyrics at them between a 

* Presented before the English Division 
Conference at the Annual Meeting, Austin, 
Texas, June 17, 1948. 


class in mechanics at nine and a class in 
photogrammetry at eleven, without giv¬ 
ing some thought to how their minds are 
working at ten o’clock and what we are 
trying to do with those lyrics. Our first 
obligation, as well^ as our first step 
towards success in our teaching, will be 
to understand as much as we can about 
the intellectual habits of our students and 
to use that understanding as a basis for 
the selection of humanistic studies and the 
methods by which we shall teach. 

Characteristics of Engineering Students 

Engineering students, then, differ from 
other students I have known in having a 
more habitual desire to know right off the 
bat what the problem is or what real ques¬ 
tion we are asking. If we seem to be de¬ 
manding in our humanistic or social 
studies that surveys of factual material 
or reproductions of text-book discussions 
be memorized and returned to us, they 
will know exa<‘tly how to go to work. 
From such courses, however, they will not 
derive the benefit which humanistic stud¬ 
ies are supposed to provide. I assume 
that the purpose of such studies is to 
lead the students to think more critically 
about problems of human life. They are 
already dealing with some of these prob¬ 
lems in their scientific and technological 
studies. They are mastering the modes 
of thought, the principles, and the meth¬ 
ods by which solutions are arrived at. 
Being aware of the importance of the 
engineering problems, they are whole¬ 
heartedly involved in ^n effective learn¬ 
ing process. 

To get the same degree of involvement 
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in the study of humanistic and social sub> 
jects, we need to keep more obviously to 
the front what problems we are up 
against and what modes of thought, prin¬ 
ciples, and methods we use to solve them. 
This is a very different process from 
memorizing other people's solutions or 
answei's. Although the knowledge of 
other answers is of course useful in the 
formation of new judgments, we need to 
take as our first objective the statement 
of a problem, the establishment of its im¬ 
portance, and the stimulation to active 
thinking about solutions. If we- do not 
we shall leave our students with second¬ 
hand information or with only faint 
traces of somebody else’s thoughts. We 
cannot call that “culture”; it will be noth¬ 
ing but inert knowledge. “We learn 
what we accept to act upon,” says one of 
the wisest of American educators, Wil¬ 
liam Heard Kilpatrick. In science hnd 
technology the learning of our students 
is real because what they learn there they 
do “accept to act upon” in all their future 
study and living. Somehow we have to 
get the same kind of result in our hu¬ 
manistic teaching or the time given to us 
will be a waste of students’ time. 

Problems or Accumulation of Knowledge! 

I have been assuming that the words 
“problem” and “solution,” familiar words 
in mathematics or science and engineer¬ 
ing, are equally familiar in humanistic 
studies. We have been, however, per¬ 
haps too much inclined to think of these 
studies as the accumulation of knowledge 
about the history of the United States, 
about the development of the large cor¬ 
poration, about Aristotle or Socrates or 
Shakespeare, or about the epic and 
Freudian psychology. As students of 
such matters, we presumably feel that the 
study of them does something* for us as 
men alive in our times, and we presum¬ 
ably know what it is that we are doing 
as we study. A teacher of engineering 
studio certainly has no difficulty in 
making elear to his students what can be 
done with his knowledge and what he 


does when he is getting that knowledge. 
In the teaching of humanistic and social 
studies we have not often enough given 
our students the sense that each of the 
humanistic disciplines is directed towards 
the answering of questions or the solu¬ 
tion of problems. We have talked too 
much about “background,” “culture,” 
“the higher things,” and the “enjoyment 
of leisure hours”—or about “what an 
educated man should know.” We forget 
that the young technological Shylocks 
are sitting before us asking, “On what 
compulsion must I?” I should like to 
sec us translate that phrase about “what 
an educated man should know” into a 
more dynamic phrase for general educa¬ 
tion: “what an educated man does when 
he tries to solve liuman problems.” 

Now, what are some of these problems? 
Ilow would the direct attack upon them 
constitute a curriculum and method for 
humanistic-social studies? My examples 
in this brief exposition will be chosen for 
their dramatic value. They are not pro¬ 
posed as a course, nor as necessarily the 
hrst problems to attack. 

One of the dominant problems in our 
country at the moment is that of mili¬ 
tarism. The discussions of universal 
military training and of the peace-time 
draft demand critical thinking from all 
of us. Our students arc vitally involved 
in them. Who knows what data are nec¬ 
essary and useful in the effort to come to 
a conclusion? What constitutes valid 
reasoning from history? Can history 
tell us whether standing armies have 
prevented war or have promoted war? 
Has anything been found out about the 
effect of military training upon the minds 
and wills of young men? How has such 
knowledge been arrived at or bow could 
it be arrived at? What questions of the 
relation of the individual to the state does 
this question of Universal Military Train¬ 
ing raise? How does one arrive at con¬ 
clusions in such matters, conclusions with 
anything approaching the validity of con¬ 
clusions in science and technology? 

Humanistic education, rightly conceived 
and practised, would attack such a prob* 
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lein directly. We would begin with a 
problem which no student can dodge or 
would want to dodge; all of them would 
be involved. We u.se the facts of history 
and the principles of historical reason¬ 
ing, and we above all show them how to 
get such facts and how to use such rea¬ 
soning. AVe should also be put on the 
spot for wliatever conclusions we may 
liave drawn ourselves; our students would 
soon have the tools for criticism of any 
class-room dogmatism or propaganda. 

Since for most human problems the 
state of knowledge is not yet adequate 
for final conclusions, students too often 
get the impression that one man’s opinion 
is as good as another’s. That kind of 
relativism in all matters apart from sci¬ 
ence is another characteristic of engineer¬ 
ing students. The method I am suggest¬ 
ing would replace such relativism with 
a greater respect for the conclusions of 
any good thinker and even with a 
healthy respect for differences between 
good thinkers. While I am stressing, 
however, the acquisition of a method of 
thinking, it will be obvious that the stu¬ 
dent would get this only insofar as he 
has accumulated in the process a reason¬ 
able amount of data. The “background” 
will have grown, but by reason of its use 
in problem-solving it becomes that much 
more valuable, life-giving thing—“fore¬ 
ground” knowledge. 

Another dominant question in the minds 
of us all, at whatever age, is what we 
shall do about our sexual morality. 
That the Kinsey Report has become a na¬ 
tional best-seller at six dollars and a half 
is only a bit of unnecessary proof of our 
fascination. Sex has always been a 
problem—individual and social—^but in 
our scientific age it has taken on a new 
ominousness. 

Now what humanistic education could 
be derived from a direct attack on this 
problem? Whom do we go to for our 
data on this problem? To the family 
doctor? To Dr. Kinsey and his associ¬ 
ates? To Havelock Ellis? To the priest 
and the latest encyclical from Rome? To 
St. Augustine and to Sigmund Freud? 


To the Bible and Shakespeare and James 
Joyce? Once we have the physiological 
data, arc the moral and religious prob¬ 
lems solved ? Or once we ^ have the 
church’s command, are the physiological 
and psychological problems solved? How 
can we isolate the factors in the total 
problem? What arc the bases of valid 
thinking about these facloi’s, by them¬ 
selves and once again put togethei'? Be¬ 
lieve me, unless we tackle such problems 
with such ({uestions in mind, we shall 
leave our students untouched in their 
most vital spot. Indeed, if we instead 
lay out a course of rea<ling in Aristoph¬ 
anes, Chaucer, Kabelais, Shakespeare, 
Byron, and Shelley, .we may leave worse 
confusion than we found. With such a 
single iiroblem in our minds, the history 
of literature and of human morals will 
come alive. And once it is alive, it will 
yield innunu'rable by-products, especially 
innumerable other problems, nearly if 
not quite as interesting. The emphasis 
again must be, not upon the mere rela¬ 
tivistic anarchy of human experience, 
but upon the fundamental disciplines by 
which scientific order (or something as 
near to scien(!c as we can get) can be 
brought into knowing, thinking, and feel¬ 
ing about human experience. 

For my third problem I choose the 
most dramatic of all: What is the mean¬ 
ing of “good”? That same relativism 
which I have referred to before as a 
disturbing characteristic of students is 
nowhere more dangerous than in the 
.sphere of etliics. “AVhat 1 think is 
good,” they almost always say, “may not 
be good for somebo<ly else; it’s just my 
opinion.” It is at least open to ques¬ 
tion whether the relegation of moral 
values to “any man’s guess” may not 
mean the end of a civilization. In our 
zeal to “cover” the history of Western 
Civilization or the history of English 
Literature or the principles of “general 
psychology,” we may again be missing 
our sole opportunity ^ challenge this 
ethical anarchism. 

The question, What is good? lies active 
and even burning behind the brows of 
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these young engineers and all young peo¬ 
ple. Shall we go on side-stepping it? 
Every day they develop better and better 
standards of workmanship and accom¬ 
plishment in their technical fields. They 
know where to go for guidance. In their 
judgments of human behavior they find 
little guidance, and they show a surpris¬ 
ing immaturity. I know that there are 
other agencies than the colleges which 
need to bear this burden. We could not, 
however, spend the hours allotted to the 
"humanistic-social stem” in any more 
fruitful manner than in attempting some 
lionest examination of the ethical prob¬ 
lem. Our philosophical, historical and 
literary texts could be chosen with this 
jiroblem in mind. 

Again I stress the point that the aim 
of tlie method would be to open up 
sources of data, modes of thinking and 
j)rinciplcs on which judgments can. be 
i)ased. If wc were to replace the (log- 
:Tia.s of iinmatui'c prejudice by dogma.s of 
our own—perhaps overripe—prejudice, 
we should not do the humanizing job. 
We need to tackle the problem of think¬ 
ing in the field of human values. Do we 
turn from the scientific niethod to a 
l)urcly authoritarian method? If so, 
what justification can be given for that 
divergence? Do we permit or foster, in 
the study of values, the ivliance upon 
emotion, which in scientific study we try 
to keep out? If so, what justification can 
be given for the cultivation of emotion? 
Can we find out what is good in human 
action by the experimental or empirical 
method? On what basis do we arrive at 
and test or justify the judgments we make 
every day? In what ways do the best 
thinkers of the past and present help us 
to know what “good” means? How shall 
we find our way round among conflicting 
points of view? 

Just as in the questions of- militarism 
and sexual ideals, we shall find that our 
students are already asking themselves 
such questions about good and evil. They 
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are bold enough occasionally to ask them 
of us—outside of class. The things we 
consider irrelevant or extraneous to the 
substance of our courses are too often 
the only things our students “accept to 
act upon.” That tragic gap is caused by 
our failure to take as the central business 
of our classes the vital problems of life 
on which our knowledge has, could have, 
and should have some light to shed. 
Critical thinking i.s not a mere accidental 
by-product of sidentific and engineering 
education; it is the very life of the proc- 
e.ss. It should be the deliberate aim of 
humani.stic education as well. 

T liave now touched on three problems 
only. The numl)er of such problems is 
infinite. Selection must be made, it 
seems to me, by eaeli teacher or by each 
group in charge of any one of our hu¬ 
manistic courses. PVom decisions on the 
prol)leni.s Avill follow the selection of 
1 ‘cadings. The problem method, as 1 have 
caller I it, give.s principles of selection 
other than such principles as personal 
tastes, the ease with which students can 
i-ead the books, ijatrioti-sm, regionalism, 
literary piety, or the fear to "leave out 
iSbakespc'are or Homer.” 

We cannot do just a .small piece of the 
same kind of teaching avo dr*vole to lib¬ 
eral arts students. I believe we have to 
sec our problem as a diJTerent one, and to 
make capital out of the differences. With 
a clearer sense of what we arc doing will 
come to our students greater respect and 
more whole-hearted cooperation. I even 
think Ave can lead the way in the search 
for a “general education” program suit¬ 
able for all kinds of institutions. For 
Avhat I have been suggesting is based on 
a sound educational psycliology. The 
most effective education given in this 
country at present is that in scientific and 
technical institutions just because it is 
based on that same psychology. We in 
the humanities might do well to take a 
leaf out of the engineers’ book and ask 
ourselves afresh, “What is the problem?” 



How to Recognize and Reward Good Instructors^ 

By n. P. HAMMOND 

lhaii, of Engineering, Pennsylvania State College 


This is a vnry pt'rplexiiig topic. It is 
hard to pin it down to definite, objective 
analysis. If I were like tlie football player 
who replied to a question on a condition 
examination he was taking in order to be 
eligible to play, T w«)iild be tempted to 
say, as he did, “1 don’t know,’’ and hope 
to get a passijig gra<le. The most I ean 
hope to do is to give a few observations 
in the hope of bringing out ideas of othc’rs, 
for the subject is an important one. 

I can not hope to say how a totally in¬ 
experienced young man can be identified 
as a promising candidate for a teaching 
])osition except by the familiar criteria 
of a good scholastic record, evidence of 
good character, a pleasant and apparently 
sufficiently strong pei-sonality, education 
and/or experience beyond th(! under¬ 
graduate level, and a clear desire to teach. 
These are too obvious and well understood 
to need discussion. So I shall confine my 
consideration of the subject to some dis¬ 
cussion of how the department head or 
dean may spot a promising young teacher 
after there has been some opportunity to 
observe him in action; that is, during his 
first two or three years as an assistant or 
instimctor. This is the period in which 
the young teacher develops the traits and 
displays the qualities that he is likely to 
carry with him—though more strongly 
developed—throughout his teaching ca¬ 
reer. He then possesses also, of course, 
the inherent traits of character and 
ability he had still earlier, though they 
may not have been discernible, in relation 
to teaching, at an earlier time. 

* A talk delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Allegheny Section for the American 
Society of Engineering Education, October 
IS, 1948. 


Desirable Qvidities—Ability to Get 
Alo7ig With People 

Here, then, are some of the qualities I 
should look for and which I ought to try, 
as an administrator, to find in a young 
teacher, or perhaps I should say, to create 
the occasions for observing: 

First, the ability to get along with other 
people, including especially the students 
w’ith whom he comes in contact. This re¬ 
quires, at the foundation, I think, the 
characteristic of liking people, and espe¬ 
cially of liking students. This applies 
both to liking them as individuals and as 
class groups. The kind of young men I 
am thinking of, and there arc a good 
many of them, really like to have students 
come to them for help, and would recog¬ 
nize, if they stopped to analyze it, that 
they step into his classroom to meet their 
classes with a pleasant and alert feeling 
of anticipation. This characteristic, I 
think, is a sine qua non of the good class¬ 
room instructor. Without it, a man might 
be a gifted leetui’er, but he would not 
be the kind of teacher on whom the bulk 
of the good classroom instruction depends. 
How can a department head or dean 
identify the instructors who possess this 
quality and learn to how great or less 
degree they possess it? This is one of 
(he intangibles of administraton which it 
is hard to define. It rests in part, I think, 
on the feeling of confidence and good will 
the administrator in turn holds in respect 
to his staff. Given an interest in his in¬ 
dividual staff members and the desire to 
know about them, I think most admin¬ 
istrators would testify that they come 
rather quickly to learn Sbout these human 
qualities in their younger teachers. 
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Ability to Inspire Student Participation 

Second, I believe that a good teacher 
can be identified by the extent to which he 
succeeds in “drawing out” his students— 
inducing them to do things for themselves 
instead of continually doing things for 
them. This is a quality not possessed so 
often as are the eharacteristics of friend¬ 
liness nn<l coojierativeness already i-e- 
ferred to. Yet it i.s one of the most im¬ 
portant characteristics a highly successful 
teacher can po.sscss. And evidence of it 
should be exhibited early. Of course, the 
development of this quality is as much the 
duty of the administration of the school 
or department as it is of the instructor 
himself. Often, unless the development 
of a method of in.stmetion Avhich requires 
the student to do the work instead of hav¬ 
ing it laid before him, is made a definite 
policy of the .school or department, it will 
not be done. Its accomplishment is a hiu- 
tual obligation on the part of teacher and 
administrator. 

I should like to digress to discuss this 
point a little further. Of all the serious 
faults of engineering education, one of 
the most important and at the same time 
most widely prevalent is the method that 
has been called “reciting the lesson for 
the student in the classroom”; that is, of 
assigning for home preparation a section 
of the textbook and then of going over it 
in the classroom with meticulous care to 
see that everyone understands it, but, in 
this process making little or no attempt 
to have the students do anything for them¬ 
selves. I once heard Professor Warren K. 
Lewis, the Lamme Medalist of last year, 
say, in response to a question as to the 
secret of his ability as a teacher, that it 
was to get the student into a corner, 
figuratively speaking, and force him either 
to get himself out of it or to admit defeat 
and come back another day prepared to 
do so. This exemplifies what I mean by 
making the student do the work instead 
of doing it for him. I have heard it said 
that if a stop watch were held in the 
average classroom in which a recitation 
was supposed to be in progress, the teacher 


would be found to do the talking 90 per 
cent of the time. I believe, from my own 
observation, that in a great many in- 
•stances this statement i.s not an exaggera¬ 
tion. 

And the .same general situation prevails 
in a great many of onr laboratories. We 
call the work done there experiments, but 
most of it i.s not true exi)crimcntation at 
all. It is the })erforming of exercises, 
carefully laid out in detailed instructions 
to the students, specified lists of equip¬ 
ment, and ruled sheets sometimes even 
supplied with column headings, in which 
to enter data. Of all the undergraduate 
programs of education, engineering is per¬ 
haps the richest in i)roviding possibilities, 
through a balance of our three types of 
instruction—recitation, laboratory, and de¬ 
sign—of giving students a sense of the 
reality of Avhat they study and of develop¬ 
ing their resourcel'ulness and originality. 
1 do not say that we fail completely in the 
I'cali/ation of these* aims, but I fear that 
we do not do onr b(‘.st to accomplish 
them. I believe tbei”e arc tw’o deeply 
fundamental reasons why we do not do so: 
first, we lay out so much for the student 
to do that there is simply not enough 
time to develop any part of it in such 
manner as to rciilixc its full cducationt.1 
potentialities. Second, we just do not 
ourselves put the energy, resourcefulness, 
originality, and thought into our teaching 
that is needed to tlevclop tho.se traits in 
our students. It may be felt that what 
1 am here preaching is a counsel of per¬ 
fection. I do not think it is. The first 
step, and I say this with the greatest force 
I can command, in the direction of attain¬ 
ing these objectives is simply this: reduce 
our curriculum load on the student and 
the teaching load on the faculty by about 
20 per cent. That does not mean to re¬ 
quire anyone, student or teacher, to do 
less work. Quite the contrary. But it 
does mean laying out a reduced amount of 
ground to be covered so that it can be cov¬ 
ered more thoroughly, so that grasp of 
fundamentals may be insisted upon, so 
that the student is forced to do things for 
himself instead of hearing about them or 
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witnessing them done for him, so that he 
may have a chance to blunder a bit in the 
laboratory and thereby learn for himself 
instead of meticulously following closely 
prescribed instructions, and so that he 
may, as occasions present themselves or 
may be created for him, have an op¬ 
portunity in some measui e to develop his 
resourcefulness and originality. 

Now to return from this digivssion, 
and to restate the point I was discussing, 
1 believe the second fundamental quality 
to look for in the young instructor whom 
we hope will become a faculty leader is 
evidence of ability to bring the student 
out instead of ha})itunl1y talking down to 
him. 

Persotial Development 

Third, of course, we should look for 
evidence of the drive for further personal 
development. This trait can be identified 
fairly readily, for it exhibits itself in 
quite evident manner: the pursuit of 
graduate courses beyond specified ad¬ 
vanced degree requirements; originating 
a bit of research, even if small or rudi¬ 
mentary ; making suggestions about course 
improvements; identification with profes¬ 
sional societies; conferring frequently 
with students outside of class; and so on. 

Lacking evidences of such characteris¬ 
tics as tho.se just mentioned, I think it 
can be predicted with some confidence 
that an instructor is likely to become the 
rut-seeking type; and his contract with 
the college should be limited to a very 
short term. 

These, then, I think are the three chief 
classes of characteristics by which the 
administrator may hope to recognize 
promising young instructors: a liking for 
students and the ability to get along with 
them and to command their respect; the 
desire, and tlie knack, of getting students 
to do things and to discover things for 
themselves; and the ambition, backed by 
inherent capacity, to get ahead through 
development of knowledge, ability, and 
interest. All of these must, of course, be 
based on good character, health, and 
mental capacity. When this combination 


is identified it need scarcely be said that 
a potential faculty leader has been dis¬ 
covered. 

How to Retain Good Instructors 

The problem then is to keep such a 
man. And it is then that the administra¬ 
tor’s worries really begin. 

It need scarcely be said that the paying 
of an adequate salaiy is indispensable if 
good men arc to be secured and retained. 
And the salary must be increased steadily 
as the man’s value to the institution and 
his own personal respon.sibilities increase*. 
We all know—it has been forced u|)on our 
attention—^that an educational institution 
can not, with rare exceptions, equal salary 
scales that jjrevail in industry or, now, 
even in government. Therefore, a man 
who has the capacity to make himself use¬ 
ful in industry as a practicing engineer, 
or in government as a researcher, can not 
look for the same salary in an educational 
institution wbieb outside opportunities 
might otter him. It is also our experience 
that in a good many instances it is not 
necessary to offer equal monetary reward 
in an institution to that which may be 
available elsewhere. There are real com¬ 
pensations which exist in educational work 
outside of financial reward. But reliance 
on the favorable conditions pertaining to 
teaching careers cannot be relied upon, as 
they often are, to the extent of forcing 
a valuable teacher to work at such a low 
salary that he can scarcely make both ends 
meet or bring up his family as he ought 
to be able to do. This deplorable condi¬ 
tion is far too prevalent throughout higher 
education in the United States today. In 
a word, then, a reasonably adequate salary 
and a reasonably assured financial future 
is indispensable to the retention of able 
and promising young faculty personnel. 

The retention of good teachers, however, 
does not rest on salary alone, even if 
adequate salaries can be paid What the 
ambitious yoiing man also needs is the 
provision of facilities Sjj^ch that he can do 
his work under favorable circumstances, 
and such that he can promote bis own 
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development by originating technical or 
educational developments. It is only 
human also for a young man who is doing 
well to look for commendation and en¬ 
couragement from older colleagues or ad¬ 
ministrators. I think we are inclined to 
overlook or underestimate how much a 
young teacher will value a word of ap¬ 
preciation or commendation now and then. 
An able young teacher will also, and this 
I emphasize, expect competent Icadershi]) 
and some degree of guidance both from 
his department head and, perhaps some¬ 
what less directly, from the administrator 
of his school. An able young man will 
want to do his work in an environment 
and atmosphere conducive to his personal 
development and in an institution which 
is on the ujigrade—one in which he sees 
around him evidences of progressive poli¬ 
cies looking to the betterment of the in¬ 
stitution all along the line. This, of 
course, goes back to the fundamental char¬ 
acteristics of the entire institution, in¬ 
cluding strong and com 2 )etent leadership 
by its President and Board of Trustees, 
as M'ell as to the head of its engineering 
unit. 

The title of tins talk included the 


phrase . . Reward Good Instructors.” 
It seems to me that in a broad sense the 
rewarding of an instructor, outside of 
financial returns and personal recogni¬ 
tion, rests in the provision of conditions 
under which the young man may, in a 
sense, work toward the accomplishment 
of his own reward; that is, under condi- 
lions conducive to his own self-develop- 
ment. 

While I do not wish to attempt in de¬ 
tail to apprai.se condition.s in higher edu¬ 
cation throughout the country in respect 
to these evidences of progress, I do wish 
to say that in general among the stronger 
engineering colleges the conditions that I 
have just enumerated as requisite to the 
retention of able young teachers do, in 
fact, exist in considerable measure. En¬ 
gineering education, on the whole, is both 
.strong and vigorous in our leading institu¬ 
tions. Excci)t for the one great handicap 
of financial limitations, and, to a con¬ 
siderable exteni', in spite even of this, 
(mgineering education is in essentially 
sound condition. T believe the inherent 
condition exist under which we can at¬ 
tract, retain, and dcveloj) strong engi¬ 
neering faculties. 


College Notes 


Mr. Kenneth P. Tupper, Director t)f 
the Engineering Division of the Chalk 
River Atomic Energy Project of the Na¬ 
tional Research Council of Canada, has 
been apjminted Associate Dean of the 
Faculty of Applied Science and Engi¬ 
neering of the University of Toronto. 
He will succeed Dean C. R. Young on 
July 1, ]f)49. 

The appointment of Dr. Julius A. 
Stratton, Professor of Physics and Di¬ 


rector of the. Research Laboratory of 
Electronics, as Provost of the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, wms an¬ 
nounced by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
President of the Institute. 

1'hc academic post of provost is a new 
one at M.I.T., and Dr. Stratton, whose 
appointment becomes effective on April 
15, will share with the president and the 
deans the administrative direction of the 
Institute’s educational program. 



Engineering Education in Great Britain 

By CHARLES SUSSKIND 

Graduate Division, School of Engineering, Yale University 


A recurrent theme of the report pub¬ 
lished recently by the President’s Commis¬ 
sion on Higher Education ^ is the recom¬ 
mendation that education on the profes¬ 
sional level should be made available to 
a greater number of students. Such a 
policy, as applied to engineering educa¬ 
tion in America, has been subjected to 
criticism ever since the engineering col¬ 
lege ceased to be a “school of the indus¬ 
trial vocations” and adopted the collegiate 
plan of organization. It may be of in¬ 
terest to examine the merits and short¬ 
comings of a system of engineering edu¬ 
cation apparently based on exactly the op¬ 
posite policy: the British system. 

To realize the vast difference between 
American and British university attend¬ 
ance figures, it should be borne in mind 
that in 1947 there were only 2000 full¬ 
time engineering students registered in all 
the universities of England and Wales; - 
the figure for Scotland, though somewhat 
higher in proportion to population, was 
of the same order of magnitude. The 
American educator may well ask how a 
highly industrialized country, with a popu¬ 
lation one-third that of the United States, 
can get along with an engineering-college 
population roughly one-hundredth that of 
the U. S.t The answer is that British 
universities supply only a small fraction 
of the technological personnel needed by 
industry. The bulk is trained by tech- 

^ Higher Education for American Democ¬ 
racy, Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. New York: Harper 
A Bros., 1948. 431 pp. 

2 Education in 1947. Report of the Minis¬ 
try of Education. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1948. 201 pp. 


nical “colleges”, in part-time and eve¬ 
ning classes, and through correspondence 
courses. 

Technical Institutions 

The technical colleges afford a wide 
variety of courses for the industrial voca¬ 
tions, as well as for the trades. They dif¬ 
fer from the universities mainly in that 
they do not confer degrees; their entrance 
requirements are consequently somewhat 
lower and they can accommodate many 
students who, from economic considera¬ 
tions or otherwise, could not remain in 
secondary schools long enough to reach 
the matriculation standard. Part-time and 
evening attendance (not feasible at the 
universities), as well as the lower tuition 
costs, combine to provide educational op¬ 
portunities for many young men who 
would otherwise leave school for good 
at 15 or 16. The attainment level of some 
of these institutions compares favorably 
with that of many American universities. 
In some cities the technical schools arc 
tied more or less informally to the local 
universities, and the exceptional student 
is often encouraged to proceed toward 
a degree. For instance, some of the 
excellent Polytechnic Institutes managed 
by the London County Council have 
university-approved teachers, and stu¬ 
dents may take the “internal” Bachelor’s 
degree of the University of London; 
whereas in Scotland, most of the courses 
given by the technical colleges may be 
credited toward a university degree. For 
other students there is a complex system 
of “leaving certificates” to show the work 
done; among others, ,(he so-called Na¬ 
tional Certificates in the various branches 
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of engineering and the Diplomas for ex¬ 
aminations administered by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, are widely 
recognized by employers. 

Another standard of attainment is mem¬ 
bership in one or more of the professional 
societies. A measure of the r51c played 
by such bodies in British life is the fart 
that most students of law, medicine, and 
other well-established professions qualify 
(t.a., earn the right to practice) by pass¬ 
ing the examinations of their respective 
professional societies, without ever having 
attended a university at all! This system, 
an outgrowth of the old pupilage scheme, 
has quite naturally extended to the 
younger engineering profession. The 
various grade.s of membership—Associate, 
Associate Member, Member, Fellow—can 
be attained only after rigorous examina¬ 
tions which are often quite on a par with 
university standards; this fact accounts 
for the usual profusion of abbreviatiens 
and initials signifying the various mem¬ 
berships whenever the name of a British 
engineer or scientist appears in y)rint. 

Universities 

British universities may be divided into 
four groups, each group catering to ap¬ 
proximately the same number of students. 
The ancient Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge form one group; London Uni¬ 
versity, with its many colleges and af¬ 
filiated institutions, the second; the eight 
more recently founded civic universities 
located in the large cities of England are 
the third group; and the fourth comprises 
the four Scottish universities, as well as 
one each in Wales and Northern Ireland. 
With one exception, each university has 
a faculty of Engineering, mostly quite 
small, averaging less than 200 students. 
The usual residence requirement for the 
ordinary B.Sc.(Eng.) degree is three 
years; this period is comparable to the 
customary four-year requirement in Amer¬ 
ica if it is remembered that virtually all 
humanistic studies are excluded from the 
British curriculum on the principle that 
they should have been concluded in sec¬ 


ondary school. The Honours degree, 
which requires a more extensive or, at 
some universities, a more extended period 
of study, has a much higher standing than 
the ordinary degree; unlike his American 
counterpart, the British “honours” stu¬ 
dent is from the outset placed in a sepa¬ 
rate category and arranges his plan of 
study accordingly. The Honours degree 
is almo.st invariably the prerequisite for 
more advanced degrees, which are awarded 
mostly on the basis of research, theses, 
and practical experience; graduate study 
in our scn.se of the word, Avith students 
attending classes, is quite rare. 

Instruction in British universities bears 
a marked intellectual era])hasis. There is 
little reliance on textbooks; instead, the 
student is expected to do a good deal of 
outside reading on bis own. Examina¬ 
tions arc usually comiirehensive, rather 
than detailed, in character; the students 
are expected to obtain practical experi¬ 
ence by working in factories during vaca¬ 
tions or, at some universities, through the 
sandwich (cooperative) plan of alternat¬ 
ing study Avith indus-triul apprenticeship. 

As can be expected, British universities 
are highly selective. Efforts are con¬ 
stantly being made, especially through in¬ 
creased scholarships (the number of which 
has been trebled since 1939), to ensure 
that the selection is determined by scholas¬ 
tic standards alone, rather than by the 
student’s means. It is the proud claim 
of British educators that no student, if 
he only has the ability, need be pre¬ 
vented from attending a university by 
pecuniary reasons. Nevertheless many 
families cannot spare the son’s earnings 
for the long period of study, and a 
tendency towai-d social stratidcation per¬ 
sists. It remains to be seen whether the 
system of grants for veterans, introduced 
as a result of a postAvar scheme somewhat 
akin to the G.I. Bill of Rights, will be 
extended in scope. If such a plan is 
adopted, British university education will 
be rid of the main disadvantage from 
which it suffers in comparison with the 
American system: limited availability. 
For various reasons—academic, social, and 
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economic—it has never been feasible for 
the British student to “work liis way 
through college”; a greater accessibility 
of higher education could probably be 
achieved only by means of cash subsistence 
grants to needy students. 

The British Example 

Even if the British university is gradu¬ 
ally made available to a wider section of 
the population, it is doubtful whether the 
over-all enrollment will be increased. A 
survey ® made for the Ministry of Eiluea- 
tion in 1945 speaks of maintaining the 
wartime attendance figures, but not of in¬ 
creasing them. British industry and gov¬ 
ernment are well satisfied with the dual 
system of engineering education. They 
are content to allow the universities fo 
continue in their leisurely, unhui-ried task 
of producing the type of man who will 
find his place in ivsearch, education, gov¬ 
ernment, and the planning side of indus¬ 
try; technicians for the operating side of 
industry are more profitably iireparcd at 
the technical institutions having curricula 
which are readily atlaptable to industry’s 
local needs, and generally show a decidedl>' 
more practical {i.c., vocational) approach 
to engineering. Tin- universities, for their 

« Higher Technological Education. Report 
of a Special Committee. London; TI. M. 
Stationery Office, 194;). .32 pp. 


part, remain free from the necessity of 
mass production and can devote them¬ 
selves more fully to intellectual, scholarly 
pursuits. 

Other aspects of the British system of 
interest to American educators and engi¬ 
neers are: (1) abundant provision for 
the education of sub-professional person¬ 
nel, both for industry and the trades; {2) 
(he far-reaching influence of engineering 
societies on curricula by moans of the 
nationwide standards imposed by member¬ 
ship examinations; and (3) formal recog¬ 
nition of nongraduate attainment by vari¬ 
ous credentials. 

The latter item should be of particular 
interest to us: many observers fear that 
the value of the American university de¬ 
gree threatens to become inflated to the 
point of being rendered meaningless. The 
granting of diplomas of “Associate” at 
the conclusion of a two-year terminal pro¬ 
gram, as practiced at the University of 
Nebraska, is a step in the right direction; 
so is the Junior College plan adopted in 
California. We sliould realize that the 
many undergraduates who leave our uni¬ 
versities after one or two yeans, at an 
educational level which is neither use¬ 
ful nor recognized, represent a terrible 
waste of effort—both for the individual 
and for the school; not until some definite 
provision for the education and formal 
recognition of engineering technicians is 
made will this waste be avoided. 
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Teaching Engineering Economy 

By EDMUND D. AYBES 

Profcnnor of Jilectrical lingincering, Ohio State University 


Seveiileeii yours o! teuoliin^ otif'ineeritig 
economy to eloelrical, mechanical, chemi¬ 
cal, civil, miniii;;, and metallurgical engi¬ 
neering students has produced -for the 
writer what he believes to be an effective 
approach to the i)roblciu. Certain fea¬ 
tures of the iti)proach such as the condi¬ 
tioning survey, tlie I)-level examination, 
and the problem section method of grading 
are believed to deviate from the usual 
teaching metliods suffieiently to warrant 
some description and some statement-of 
the teaching philosophy justifying their 


Problem Seclinn Method of Grading 

Engineering, physics, and mathematics 
arc all taught with liberal use of quantita¬ 
tive application. A course in any of these 
subjects should bring a challenge to the 
student—a challenge to his ability to ap¬ 
ply basic natural laws to the solution of 
lu’oblems—it is liop<>d a challenge which 
will develop the thinking ])roccss. In a 
similar manner a ehallenge to the student 
to think through an engineering economy 
problem reacts upon him favorably. He 
gains a respect for the subject which is 
analogous to his respect for the scientitic 
subjects, flrading him on his perform¬ 
ance in problem sections emphasizes the 
goal of the course in engine<‘ring economy 
as being one, of simple mastery of prin¬ 
ciples and getting the “hang of” applying 
them correctly, that is, straight thinking. 
There comes the choice, come final ex- 

* Prepared for the Engineering Economy 
Conference at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Society for Engineering Educa¬ 
tion at Austin, Texas, June 16, 1948. 


aminalion time, to either select quan¬ 
titative pi-oblem examination questions or 
to resort to e.ssay or true-false question 
lists to test the student’s knowledge of 
the subject. As a quantitative problem 
can b<! so easily all right or all Avrong by 
the violation of a single principle, ex¬ 
amination grades using the problem sec¬ 
tion type of question are likely to be 
erratic to the extent of raising the ques¬ 
tion of fniimess in the mind of the stu¬ 
dent and teacher alike. On the other hand 
the essay type or true-false type of ex¬ 
amination indicates knowledge but not 
what is most desired—the indication of 
ability to think thnujirh a problem with 
the use of this knoAvledge. 

The problem section type of testing 
the student is selected because it comes 
closest to measuring thinking ability. Be¬ 
cause of the “all right” or “all wrong” 
(juality of engineering economy principles 
in application, it is next essential that as 
much problem section work as possible be 
carried out to produce a long and reliable 
record of what the student can actually 
do. The weekly problem section and a 
final examination which is graded and 
counted as merely a continuation of the 
problem section record serves Avell to pro¬ 
duce the reliable measure sought of each 
student’s ability to think through prob¬ 
lems of the engineering economy type. 

The D-Level Examination 

The problem section philosophy of 
grading students in a course in engineer¬ 
ing economy is excellent for searching out 
tlie grasp students may have of the prin¬ 
ciples taught. Early in the teaching of 
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this subject, the writer noted liow often 
a student when confronted with a problem 
having some complexity, tended to “heave 
overboard” the ])rin<;iples he had sup¬ 
posedly learned and to go to work with 
whatever primeval instinct he had. It 
seemed advisable to invent something that 
dramatixed the learning tif certain fuiida- 
inental ideas. Because engineering econ¬ 
omy is mostly taught to seniors whose 
failure of the course is fraught with ti'ngic 
personal adjustments for the student, it 
was further decided that perhaps the 
dramatisation of the principles should be 
carried far enough to force each student 
in the cla.ss to j)rove that he could work 
straightforwai'd jjroblems illustrating the 
working of a selected number of pi-inci- 
plcs by the simple expedient of requiring 
him to repeat the examination carrying 
this requirement as many times as it were 
found necessary to accomplish this end. 
For this purpose the I)-level examination 
was bom. Every sludeiit in the course is 
required to achieve the ability to pass 
such an examination with a grade near per¬ 
fection. Any minor violation of principle 
forces a repeat examination. 

The D-level examination forces atten¬ 
tion to basic ideas and methods, also 
forces a drill in these basic matters since 
some students may have to take D-level 
testing several times. It has however 
stabilized the whole process of teaching 
the subject. Because the student is forced 
to become familiar with basic principles, 
his performance in problem work shows 
great improvement. Because the instruc¬ 
tor knows that every student at least has 
demonstrated his ability to work a .set of 
straightforward problems employing basic 
principles, he is greatly encouraged with 
the feeling that each student has had a 
thorough exposure to fundamentals. 

The Conditioning Survey 

The third important feature employed 
in teaching engineering economy is the 
conditioning survey. The average student 
who comes to the class in engineering 
economy has for preparation only one or 
two courses in political economy and 


maybe not even this. Few have had ac¬ 
counting even in high school. On the 
other hand mixed in with the group with 
little or no background ai'c a ^rinkling 
of men M'hose bu.sine.ss literacy is at a 
high level by reason of numerous courses 
or by r(‘ason (d' association 'with their 
fathers r»r others in business enterprises 
of one kind and another. As engineer¬ 
ing economy is practiced in a business 
atmosphere, it takes cognizance of the ac¬ 
countant and his ways of doing things, it 
also should and does refer to the problem 
of financing. Ilow can a class of students 
with mixed preparation be properly con¬ 
ditioned to be ready for the teaching of 
engineering economy «in the professional 
atmosphere it belongs? There is only one 
answer that the Avriter has found—an ap¬ 
proach by Avay of a survey of selected 
financial matters. The content of this 
survey is aimed at conditioning the stu¬ 
dent for the engineering economy work to 
follow but it is given also with the idea 
of raising the business literacy of the 
average student. Because of the unequal 
preparation of the students, the perform¬ 
ance of the individual student during the 
three week survey perio<l is of little con¬ 
sequence except as a reflection of attitude 
for each individual student is obtained. 
The student is assigned tasks during this 
period which take him to the financial 
pages of the newspaper and to the finan¬ 
cial manuals. He may try his hand as 
an amateur analyst of the financial condi¬ 
tion of some company in Avhich he can find 
an interest. The survey is a conducted 
tour which pauses for important details 
about accounting, financing, budgeting, 
organization, and promotion, to insure 
the conditioning dc.sired. It is devoted 
largely to catching the interest of the stu¬ 
dent and pointing out fields in which he 
should have some interest and some pro¬ 
fessional competence at some later date. 

Technical Course Teaching Levels 
Achieved 

As every experience!!! teacher knows, 
there is no substitute for a thorough 
grounding in the principles of a subject 
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and a thorough drill in the application of 
these principles. The devices described 
above have enabled the writer to raise the 
level of performance in his courses in 
engineering economy to a point compara¬ 
ble with technical courses. It is believed 
that this was possible only because the 
program using these devices aided greatly 
in obtaining a thorough grounding in 
principles and considerable drill. The 
program using these devices provides 
great opportunity for introducing inter¬ 
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esting material and stimulating the in¬ 
terest of the students—this also promotes 
better performance. Perhaps the writer 
just likes his own ideas but he believes 
there is an orderliness and snap to the 
conduct of a course with these features 
aiTiving in succession. To him it repre¬ 
sents great progress over the old way of 
placing the same emphasis on all material 
covered and testing the student periodi¬ 
cally for a measure of the information he 
has picked up about the subject. 


College Notes 


Nearly a third of a million degrees 
were conferred by colleges and universi- 
iies in the United States during the year 
ending June 30, 1948. The Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
made this announcement in reporting for 


the iirst time the actual number of earned 
degrees of each level (Hai'helor’s, Mas¬ 
ter’s, ad Doctor’s) conferred in each field 
of study by ],214 higher educational in¬ 
stitutions across the nation. 


Institutions Gkanting Largest Number op Degrees 


Bachelor’s 


TJiiiv. of California 7,103 

Univ. of Minnesota 5,435 

New York University 5,29.5 

Univ. of Illinois 4,395 

Univ. of Michigan 3,768 


Master’s 

Columbia University 4,819 
New York University 2,200 
Univ. of Michigan 1,912 

Univ. of Chicago 1,257 

Univ. of Illinois 1,033 


Doctor’s 

Harvard University 

310 

Columbia University 

277 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

197 

Univ. of Cliic<ago 

181 

Univ, of California 

159 










Significance of Engineering Costs in’ 
Manufacturing Industry 

By EDWAED W. BUTLER 

General Manager, Electronics Division, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Boston, 


Thore can be no doubt but that in this 
of rai)id scientific advances, our high 
standard of living in the United States is 
the result of our free enterprise or com¬ 
petitive system within which engineer¬ 
ing plays a major role. So, in prepara¬ 
tion for our discussion of engineering 
costs in industry, I would like to orient 
engineering in the industrial picture from 
the standpoint of one who has the re¬ 
sponsibility of operating a business at 
a fair profit. 

In a manufacturing industiw, engi¬ 
neering is an essential ingredient. It 
leads to the development of new prod¬ 
ucts, the improvement of old products, 
lower costs, and other desirable qualities 
which expand the acceptance and use of 
a line of merchandise. Such new prod¬ 
ucts, improved products, lower costs, etc., 
are all directed toward achieving larger 
sales and greater profits through greater 
acceptance of the product and arc there¬ 
fore, prime factors in assuring the profits 
which make it possible to build a bigger 
and stronger business. 

Components of Engineering Cost 

In discussing the subject of engineer¬ 
ing cost and its relation to profits, 1 think 
we should divide it into two broad areas. 
The first is the cost of forward looking 
engineering or research. This is really 
an administrative expense, because it is 

* Presented before the New England Sec¬ 
tion Meeting, ASEE, Northeastern Univer¬ 
sity, October 16, 1949. 


not applicable to the jiroduct on a unit 
basis. My company, along with other 
progressive companies, has, over the last 
thirty to forty years,* developed the phi¬ 
losophy that it is to its best interest to 
make scientific contributions to the field 
in which it works, without expecting 
that the money spent to produce those 
contributions will return directly and 
quickly in the form of greater sales and 
j)rofils. Engineering costs of this kind, 
therefore, become a top-management 
gamble on the future. True, there are 
certain benefits such as prestige, the 
maintenance of a fund of technical 
knowledge and the opportunity to build 
more easily a stronger engineering de¬ 
partment through attracting men of 
liigher standing. But such benefits are 
not directly allocable to siiecilic items on 
a unit basis and therefore, like other ad¬ 
ministrative charges, must be spread 
across the entire field of the company’s 
activities. 

The other area of engineering cost is 
that which results from the development 
and design of specific products and it is 
that subject which I propose to empha¬ 
size principally, today. By the cost of 
engineering specific products, I mean not 
only the time of design engineers but 
also that of technicians, draftsmen, the 
cost of maintaining service departments 
such as a chemical lab, machine shops, 
model shop, standard and specifications 
department, etc., and fhe cost of engi¬ 
neering supervision. All these efforts, 
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which lead to the development of a spe¬ 
cific product, produce costs which are 
directly chargeable to it. 

Engineering Costs as Belated to Sale 
Price 

I have spoken of the design of specific 
products. liy that I mean the design of 
a piece of merchandise which will meet 
the needs of a customer. Since the prod¬ 
uct is being designed for a customer he 
is going to pay for the engineering. 
Since design engineering cost can be 
closely determined, each unit will carry 
a unit engineering cost equal to the total 
cost of engineering the product, divided 
by the total number of units sold. For 
example, if I am in the business of 
manufacturing j-adio receivers, I should 
know from past experience approxi¬ 
mately what it will require in terms of 
design engineers, technicians, draftsmen, 
machine shop, model shop, standards and 
xpeeifications, engineering supervision, 
etc., to complete the development of a 
.5-tube super-heterodyne chassis. Suppose 
my experience indicates that this will be 
in the range of $15,000 more or less. If 
the sales outlook is for 100,000 units, the 
unit cost for engineering will be fifteen 
cents each. Now, let’s see how that fifteen 
cents stacks up Avith all the other i)e!inies 
involved. 

If the set is to sell for $9.95 retail, the 
manufacturer’s share will be about $6.50. 
Out of this he will have: 

Materials—^including completed com- 

ponents purchased from outside 


vendors . $4.00 

Assembly, testing and packing labor. .60 

Overhead at 120%.75 

Sales and administration.50 

Engineering .15 

Net margin .50 


Total (manufacturer’s sales revenue). $6.50 

Now, by contrast, let’s take a $300 
phonograph radio combination. In this 
case, if the manufacturer expects to sell 
20,000 of these units and the engineering 
bill is $50,000, the unit cost for engineer¬ 


ing will be $2.50. Because of higher dis¬ 
tribution cost, the manufacturer’s share 
of the $300 in this case is only about 45% 
of the retail price instead of 65% as in 
the case of the $9.95 set. So he receives 
•$135 out of the $300. This Avill be ac¬ 
counted for, roughly, on the following 
basis: 

Materials—^including completed com¬ 
ponents purchased from outside 


vendors . $ 86.00 

Assembly, testing and packing 

labor . 10.00 

Overhead at 120'/. 12.00 

Sales and aduiinist ration . 11.00 

Engineering . 2.50 

Net margin .. .•. 13.50 


Total (manufacturer’s sales rev¬ 
enue . $135.00 


These examples arc shown to indicate 
how many more pennies or dollars the 
customer will pay in a more complex in¬ 
strument than in a simple one. The rea¬ 
son back of this all is that the engineer¬ 
ing effort expendc«l must be closely in 
tune with the problem. It would obvi¬ 
ously be as ridiculous to spend $50,000 
on the design of the $9.95 radio as it 
Avould be to spend only $15,000 on the 
.$300 iiLstrumcnt, the reason being that 
seeking the ultimate in the Ioav price in¬ 
strument would result in an engineering 
co.st which would make it non competitive 
price-wise and therefore practically un¬ 
salable. 

However, if $50,000 spent for engineer¬ 
ing Avould produce savings of $50,000 
ill materials and labor in the $9.9.5 set 
liy comparison with competitive merchan¬ 
dise, it would be warranted. If it did 
not, the additional cost of engineering 
would have to come out of profit or be 
recovered in a higher price. By the same 
token, in the $300 set it would be false 
economy and bad engineering not to ex¬ 
pend required engineering to get a suit¬ 
able quality product for the market. 

This leads me to my next point which 
is the relationship of the evaluation of 
the market to the cost of engineering. 
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Frankly, 1 do not know that it would be 
possible along with differential and in¬ 
tegral calculus, applied mathematics, 
courses in mechanical and electrical engi¬ 
neering, drafting, etc., to give engineer¬ 
ing students any preparation for the cost 
problems of engineering. I do believe 
there would be merit in showing the re¬ 
lationship of engineering to- sales, pro¬ 
duction and distribution in the succes-xfiil 
operation of a competitive business. If 
that could be cluritied in the minds of 
engineering students, perhaps their orien¬ 
tation in industry after graduation would 
be made more readily and their imtler- 
standing of the significance of their work 
would be much greater, because they would 
enjoy the satisfaction that comes Avith 
successful pui'ticipation. 

Deficiencies in Our Educational System 

In preparation for our discussion, I 
have followed the i)lan of talking to a 
number of our younger engineering per¬ 
sonnel. liecause our business in Sylvania 
is one which is based on engineering 
progress, we have a continued policy of 
bringing into our organization every year 
a substantial number of young engineer¬ 
ing graduates to provide the foundation 
for our technical future. 

I have found these young men quite 
articulate as to problems they encoun¬ 
tered upon entering industry, and I shall 
try to .summarize my observations for 
you: 

1. They do not feel that they arc Avell 
grounded in an understanding of 
how our competitive system of free 
enterprise works, i.e., the mechanics 
by Avhich successful businesses exist. 

2. And I think this is most important, 
they do not consciously recognize the 
exciting part that as engineers they 
can play in the perfection and 
progress of this great system. 

3. Their acquaintance with the econom¬ 
ics of industry is based on courses 
which in most colleges are known as 
Economics I. Such courses deal 


with the price of gold, trade bal¬ 
ances, etc., and may be good intro¬ 
duction for economic students Avho 
will go further in that field. But 
they do not prepare the engineer for 
his immediate participation in the 
problems of imluslry. 

4. This probably ties back to their lack 
of understanding of our free enter¬ 
prise system. Tin* attitude of many 
young engineers toward engineering 
eosls is ai)t lo be that they are low¬ 
brow in character, something for the 
“bookkeeper” to Avorry about. The 
feeling exists that the solution to 
engineering costs is to let them fall 
Avhere they may, and expect to re¬ 
cover them in high prices by put¬ 
ting on a high prcs.surc sales cam¬ 
paign. 

5. They do not have a clear understand¬ 
ing of the relationship of engineering 
co.'«ts to what the customer 2^‘'*ys iiwd 
quite often do not recognize that the 
customer Avho buys the j)roduct is 
really the individual aa'Iio is jiaying 
the engineer’s salary. Instead, they 
usually feel that they have »)nly to 
produce a i)roduct of tojA inti-iiisic 
quality and Avhen they have done so, 
they have done their job aa'cII. 

6. They feel that the contributions of 
the sales dci)artnient are small and 
that salesmen are people Avith big 
expense accounts Avho smoke long 
black cigars, drink a lot of liquor 
and entei’tain a lot of customers but 
don’t make any appreciable contri¬ 
bution to solving the problems of 
the business. 

I AA'Ould like to rei)eat that I am not 
sure that the engineering curriculum has 
space to include courses on the engineer¬ 
ing cost problem of industry. Possibly 
it is more efficient to concentrate on de¬ 
veloping to the highest degree the engi¬ 
neers’ technical knowledge and ability, 
leaving to a postgraduate course in indus¬ 
try as it were, the economic orientation 
required to bring the men to the highest 
degree of ability. 
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Prerequisites to an Industrial Ceureer 

But here are some of the things that it 
would be helpful to have young engineers 
prepared to understand and accept when 
they enter industry. We know from ex¬ 
perience that when they do understand 
them, they readily understand the signili- 
cance of their work. 

1. It would be helpful if they under¬ 
stood that business is essentially a 
team operation and that each depart¬ 
ment has certain assignments which 
when properly carried out, mean 
that the whole team gains ground. 

2. It would be helpful if they under¬ 
stood that in a manufacturing busi¬ 
ness, it is the job of the sales de¬ 
partment to determine by the most 
scientitic and reliable means avail¬ 
able, what kiinl of product the cus¬ 
tomer wants, what features he pre¬ 
fers, what price he Avill pay, hdw 
many he will buy and when he will 
take delivery. 

3. It would be helpful if they recog¬ 
nized that sales, engineering and 
manufacturing people try to work 
out the best combination of features 
and price which will be most attrac¬ 
tive to the customer and result in a 
fair net profit. 

4. It would be helpful if they recog¬ 
nized that customers of an industry 
have in most cases a free choice of 
various competitor’s products in the 
market-place, each iiroduet vying 
for his favor. 

5. It would be helpful if they recog¬ 
nized that the customer’s choice of 
what he will buy is determined by 
what he believes he needs, rather 
than what someone else thinks he 
ought to have, and that the qualities 
of the product, i.e., features and in¬ 
trinsic qualities, its price ^and the 
ability to get it when he needs it, are 
the factors which determine a choice, 
and not primarily de luxe construc¬ 
tion or elegant gadgetry. 

6. It would be helpful if they under¬ 
stood that quality, price and deliv¬ 
ery are almost always the results of 


a series of compromises in which the 
engineering department is a major 
participant because it is the engi¬ 
neering know-how which provides 
the most efficient application of ma¬ 
terial and labor to the task at hand. 

7. It would be helpful if they recog¬ 
nized that a group of people we call 
customers pay the bill for engineer¬ 
ing and that if the engineering bill 
Ls too high by comparison with com¬ 
petition, the cirslomer cannot afford 
it any more than he can afford too 
much material or too much labor. 

I feel that perhaps we have not done 
(‘Mough in imiustry to acquaint those who 
set engineering academic policies with 
I he things 'we would like to do to help 
young engineers become quickly oriented 
111 industry. Neither you in the academic 
field nor we in industry, are working in 
a vacuum. A liberal exchange of prob¬ 
lems and viewimints would be helpful. 

1 think perhaps many of us in industry 
do not know whether the academic field 
would be receptive to regularly exchang¬ 
ing ideas. Perhaps some of us are afraid 
ol’ appearing nosey and have been very 
reluctant to take the initiative. But such 
ail opportunity does exist and may be 
capitalized. Certainly as far as I am 
concerned, the dc.sire is there. 

May I sum up with these points ; 

1. That we would all like to help young 
engineers enter industry more com¬ 
fortably and progress more I’apidly. 

2. I believe they could advance faster 
if they had a clearer conception of 
the relation of engineering costs to 
the other essential costs of manufac¬ 
turing. 

3. This understanding could be greatly 
helped if they had more knowledge 
of our competitive free enterprise 
system and how it works and par¬ 
ticularly if they clearly realized that 
the final arbiter of any product is a 
human customer, not a super intelli- 
geuce which will analyze and meas¬ 
ure every bit and part and process 
for its intrinsic superiority over all 
others. 



Oak Ridge—The Symbol of Our 
Unresolved Dilemmas* 

By BOBEBT M. BOABTS 

Head, Department of Chemical Engineering, University of Tcnncssir ^ 


Descartes, in introducing his famous 
book on Method, says this about our com¬ 
mon heritage*—“Good sense is, of all 
things among men, the most equally dis¬ 
tributed; for everyone thinks himself so 
abundantly provided with it that those 
even who are the most difficult to satisfy 
in everything else, do not usually desire a 
larger measure of this quality than they 
already possess.” 

Flavored slightly with cynicism as this 
is, it is yet the theory of our democracy 
and, indeed, of our political practice. 
Kach citizen as an expert elects other 
<ritizens as experts to sit in judgment on 
our complex problems. Daily these prob¬ 
lems parade across the newspapei’—the 
color of margarine, the kind of rfl,dio 
program we send to South America, the 
cost of Lousing at Oak Ridge, and more. 
Despite the levity with which we surround 
the deliberations of our legislative gi'oups 
these are serious problems and none more 
^«o than atomic fission. 

It is less than ten years since atomic 
fission became a reality to scientists; it is 
less than three years since atomic fission 
became a deadly reality to hundreds of 
thousands of people and a cold apprehen¬ 
sion to the rest of the world. The science 
and engineering that built this giant have 
been acclaimed. The reasonable assump¬ 
tion that now the forces of man would 
direct the forces of nature to our greater 
good has been our hope for almost three 
years but the route has been rocky and 
the accomplishments, while substantial, 
have been disappointing. 

Technical skill for the task was as¬ 
sembled at the close of the war. If it is 
not there now, if the succession of changes 
and counterchanges of policy, direction, 

* Presented before the Humanistic-Social 
Studies Division of ASEE, 54th meeting, 
Austin, Texas, June 15, 1948. 


operators, objectives have delayed the 
work, then we can well examine the extra- 
technical aspects of this nuclear project 
to find what we might learn for our fu¬ 
ture welfare. 

That the causes for our faltering prog¬ 
ress in nuclear fission are complex is 
obvious. I shall not look for a first cause 
except to note, idly, that if fission had 
not been accomplished on Adam’s rib 
there might be, no problem today. Rather, 
I shall examine briefly some of those as¬ 
pects which can be related to the broader 
education of our next citizens, particu¬ 
larly the engineers and scientists. To do 
this, I shall ask some questions, not in 
order to erect a straw man to knock doAvn 
or a scapegoat to blame, but as pegs on 
which to hang discussion. The answers 
will not be “yes” or “no,” they will not 
be complete, and avc can hope only that 
they will add to our discernment and aid 
our jjcrspcctive. 

Does the trouble lie loith our form of 
government? 

Probably; and we cannot have it other¬ 
wise. Every man a king! pi-omiscd Huey 
Long, showing a deep understanding of 
our psychology. Every man an expert, 
we maintain, as we elect our fellow ex¬ 
pert to solve our problems from within 
himself and by his good sense. De Toc- 
queville, the brilliant French analyst of 
our democracy, noted in 1840 this weak¬ 
ness and showed how Ave derive much 
strength from it. He says—“To evade 
the bondage of system and habit, of fam¬ 
ily maxims, class opinions, and, in some 
degree, of national prejudices; to accept 
tradition only as a means of informa¬ 
tion, and existing facts only as' a lesson ' 
to be used in doing othenvise and doing 
better; to seek the reaSon of things for 
oneself, and in oneself alone; to tend to 
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results without beinnf bound to means, 
and to strike through the form to the 
substance—such are the principal char¬ 
acteristics of what T shall call the philo¬ 
sophical methods of Americans.” 

If our system permits unthinking men 
to damage tliis woj’k of unusual impor¬ 
tance, then we can repair this damage 
safely only within the framework of tlie 
same system. 

Are those who direct the program 
incompetent f 

By usual standards, no. The -Project 
is governed by a non-technieal Commis¬ 
sion who a7-e advised by a panel of re¬ 
spected scientists. Many of llic de<'isions 
bear the evidence of tlie thinking of these 
scientists and therefore, the success or 
failure of this thinking is of interest to 
tiiose educating technical students. 

The administration of a project Hich 
as nuclear en(‘rgy involves particularly 
ideas, men, and means. I will deal later 
with the question of eflicieiiey in finding 
ideas. The matter of means i^ not alto¬ 
gether at the disposal of the e.xeeulive.s. 
budget con.sidei'ations place it on a legis¬ 
lative level. The personnel factor is more 
important than the other two, for good 
men will have ideas and find a way to 
achieve means. 

The personnel problem on the Project 
has not been .solved. The loss of good 
employes has been continuous. We 
might a.sk seriously whether scientists are 
properly equipped to run scientific enter¬ 
prises. Mills in “The Engineer in So¬ 
ciety” believes not. lie says—“There i.s 
no reason to e.xpect that a creative engi¬ 
neer, by virtue of his mentality, can be 
an international financier than that an 
automobile industrialist can be a social 
philosopher or historian. The more com¬ 
pletely a man’s instincts are those of a 
research scientist the less the‘possibility- 
that he can with equal success bo any¬ 
thing else—and that includes being execu¬ 
tive in an engineering industry or a gov¬ 
ernment organization of scientists.” 

If this is true, it would seem to call for 


a broad education for the engineer who 
is headed for administration but a spe¬ 
cialized education for the research engi¬ 
neer. However, the pressures which 
force good researchers into administra¬ 
tion arc so strong that we likewise dare 
not neglect the broader aspects of his 
education. 

Does our desire for efficiency trip us ? 

Many of the decisions which have dis¬ 
tressed the Oak Ridge personnel have 
been made in the name of efficiency. 
These decisions call for eon.solidation of 
l)rograms, formal assignment of person- 
n(‘l to specific duties, and more coherent 
orgatdzalion. This is the technique for 
industrial develoj)mcnt and it Avorks well 
for development. Development is what 
its name implie.s—it makes u.seful the 
ideas of re.seiuch. Atomic fission Avas the 
product of university research conducted 
without regard for the direction of ap- 
plication. By industrial standards there 
were many failures in these researches 
but a-' Edwin II. Land has .said, “A re¬ 
search program is mwer a failure. Every 
incident in its history will prove to be an 
educational factor in the next hiA'cstiga- 
tion undertaken.” 

Because of the equipment and safety 
difficulties, this problem of promoting the 
tloAv of fundamental ideas cannot be 
settled by .sending the projc(‘t back to the 
univcivsities in toto. Nor can success be 
achieved by converting the almost aimless 
st'aj'ch for new ideas to a streamlined de- 
veloi)mental type of machinery. Most 
research scientists Avill not Avork in this 
atmosphere and they moA’e on. Most 
research engineers try to work in this at¬ 
mosphere and that is Avhy there has been 
so little engineering re.search done. They 
are converted to development engineers. 

In engineering education, the question 
is being asked inci-easingly Avhether our 
cuiTicula do not encourage a spurious 
efficiency which in our graduates manifests 
itself by a lack of discernment of the re¬ 
lation of the parts to the whole. B. R. 
Teare in a recent conference on education 
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i'ur professional responsibility used the 
phrase “problem-solving-madness” to indi¬ 
cate our over-balance in this direction. 

W'e might ask, then, whether there is 
any evidence that the scientists and engi- 
neere on the nuclear project have ignored 
the social relations and humanistic view¬ 
points in their work. 

Do scientifits and engineers lack a social 
conscience f 

It has been charged many times that 
scientists and engineers lack a concern 
for the consequences of their work. If 
on the nuclear energy project this is true, 
then it would be expected that morale 
would be bad merely because of infringe¬ 
ment on personal liberties caused by se¬ 
curity restrictions. J. 0. Crowther, 
writing in Januaiy, 1940, asserts that 
“Science depends on freedom, but it also 
depends on social relations, and at tin- 
present time the latter are the more im¬ 
portant, as they are the less understood.” 

No one who has seen the earnestness 
with which the atomic scientists and engi¬ 
neers have endeavored to awaken the 
country to the significance of nuclear 
fission can doubt their social conscience. 
Driven by the grim necessity of getting 
action, they have attempted to convert 
themselves to social scientists and so use 
political paraphernalia to make their 
point. 

It is probable that a better understand¬ 
ing of the social sciences would have 
clarified their thinking and prevented 
many proposals for illogical action. Yet 
at best there was a price to pay, and that 
was the diversion of able minds from 
nuclear theory to political theory. Some 
doubt has been expressed earlier whether 
this shift could be made efficiently; the 
fact that many of the minds so diverted 
were not replaceable could only hurt the 
work. 

Is there a relation betvfeen nuclear fission 
and the humanities? 

This is a much more difficult question 
to discuss for, as Henry Adams says. 


“words are slippery and thought is vis¬ 
cous.” To get around this difficulty I 
rather like the solution of this problem 
as explained to Alice when she was visit¬ 
ing in the Oak Ridge of her day.* “When 
I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in 
rather a scornful tone, “it means just 
what I choose it to moan—neither more 
nor less.” 

To me, the humanities represent the 
total of man’s concern for the individual, 
social relations look beyond the individ¬ 
ual, and science looks to Nature. Each 
of these commonly used words have ele¬ 
ments of the other two to complicate their 
use. And w’ords I have used already 
have meanings compounded from these 
concepts. For instance, we have been 
talking about research. The spirit of re¬ 
search is almost purely humanistic; the 
means and laws of research are scientific; 
and the usefulness of research (or devel¬ 
opment) is essentially social relations. 

From my definitions—oversimplified as 
they may be—I am led to the thesis that 
it is possible to dry up the well springs 
of a great project by too little regard 
for the humanistic approach. President 
Fonant in his little book “On Understand¬ 
ing Science” has pointed out that the 
standards for exact and impartial scien¬ 
tific inquiry have, historically, not been 
set by scientists, lie says, . . the love 
of dispassionate search for ti-uth was car¬ 
ried forward by those who were con¬ 
cerned with man and his works rather 
than with inanimate or animate nature.” 
[f we say that, in recent years, scientific 
method has given science the clear road 
to the fountain of truth, we will find that 
du Nouy, the brilliant bio-physicist who 
died last year, has arrayed powerful 
arguments against this view in his book 
“Human Destiny.” 

Thus I am led to a restatement of the 
position I have already taken, that the 
haste and searcli for efficiency have al¬ 
ready militated against the flow of new 
ideas in atomic fission. ^To those who 
point to the accomplishments of the war¬ 
time mass effort, I can say only that the 
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Manhattan District inherited most of its 
stock of fundamental ideas and devel¬ 
oped them into a bomb. Ideas can be 
stockpiled as well as bombs but it is 
harder to estimate the size of the pile. 

What is the time-dependence of these 
problems? 

The objection may be raised that the 
arguments I have presented are academic, 
that the dilemmas have been resolved for 
us by the urgency of the times. It is 
probable that there must be short range 
and long range solutions to these prob¬ 
lems, and the unrest in the world disposes 
us to emphasize the immediate. This has 
always been so. Possibly speed may be 
gained by haste in our national decisions, 
]>rcsscd as we are by outside influences. 
De Tocquevillc, in his keen perception of 
our way of doing things, prophesied in 
1840 tliat a hundred years later we woald 
still be nurturing this problem. lie 
says: “I am convinced, however, that if 
the Americans had been alone in the 
world, with the freedom and knowledge 
acquired by their forefathers and the 
passions which are their own, they would 
not have been slow to discover that 
progress cannot long be made in the 
a))plication of the sciences without culti¬ 
vating the theory of them; that all the 
arts are perfected by one another: and, 
however absorbed they might have been 
by the pursuit of the principal object 
of tlieir desires, they would speedily have 
admitted that it is necessary to turn aside 
from it occasionally in order the better 
to obtain it in the end.” 

Turning from the consideration of the 
possibility that the short range solutions 
and the long range solutions may be 
identical, we can ask one final question. 
Can any solution be correct which ignores 
the moral and spiritual aspects? I have 
carefully avoided using those terms up 
to now because 1 believe that it is impos¬ 
sible to discuss the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual, the welfare of mankind, and the 
manifestations of physical laws without 
presupposing a common binder for our 


activities and a higher purpose for our 
actions. In times of stress, the purpose 
seems obscure and, because we lose our 
perspective, we judge our progress 
harshly, I am afraid that I have been 
guilty of this error in these discussions. 
If so, I will state again that it has been 
my only purpose to examine some extra- 
technical aspects of a mighty project so 
that we could educate our youth more 
wisely. Du Noiiy has painted his op¬ 
timism of our position in broad strokes 
of centuries but I believe we can see 
progress even in terms of years. 

“Humanity under the influence of such 
events as wars, or as a result of the 
necessity to adapt itself to the changes 
brought about by mechanical pj'ogress 
and the ensuing social problems, reacts 
violently by twists of the helm which 
seem to carry it far from its course. 
But the transcendent laws it unknowingly 
obeys have brought it in less than a 
Ihousund centuries to its present state 
and scorn these ephemeral digressions 
which become imperceptible on the scale 
of evolution. Like the ship constantly 
kept on its course by the pilot who cor¬ 
rects its deviations, humanity may seem 
to hesitate and waver; however, it will 
infallibly reach the port which is at the 
same time its goal and its reason of 
existence.” 
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College Notes 


The 16th Annual Iloport of the Engi¬ 
neer’s Council for Professional Develop¬ 
ment, a conference of engineering bodies 
organized to enhance the professional 
atatu.s of the engineer, features several 
reports indicating the progress niude la.st 
year by ECPD committees. There are 
four major committees: one each on Stu¬ 
dent Selection and Guidance, Engineer¬ 
ing Schools, a coinniittee on Professional 
Training, and a committee on Profes¬ 
sional Recognition. 

Chairman, J. W. Parker, of the De¬ 
troit Edison Company, pointed out that 


tlie Committee on Student Selection and 
Guidance distributed pamphlets and post¬ 
ers this year to no less tlian 10,000 com¬ 
munities for the guidiyice of higli school 
pupils about to enter ongineoriiig. 

Other reports .shou’ that another com¬ 
mittee of ECPD studied and issued a 
pamphlet on methods of testing engi¬ 
neers. It is published under the title of, 
'‘The Most Desirable FVrsonal Charac¬ 
teristics.” 

Three new colleges were accredited by 
this group during the past year. 
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The gonorsil nim of ediieation is lo en¬ 
able one to live more effeetively. The 
specific purpose of a specialized technical 
education is to enable one to contribute 
the most to human ■weli'are, ])articularly 
in a specific field of knowledge, and to 
earn a satisfying living. The engineer¬ 
ing and scientific curricula should there¬ 
fore he so designed as to accomplish these 
aims most efficiently. One of the subjects 
commonly neglected or undcremphasized 
in most chemical engineei'ing or chemis¬ 
try cuiTXcida is colloid chemistry. This 
paper offers suggestions regarding the 
teaching of this subject, many of which 
are applicable to the leaching of other 
engineering and scientific subjects. 

Justification for leaching colloid science 
is readily obtained by observing the num¬ 
ber of times which everyone eveiyday 
comes in contact with colloirls and col¬ 
loidal phenomena and in the importance 
of these contacts for human welfare. 
Alexander Pope in his ‘‘Kssay on Man” 
proclaims that ‘'the proper stinly of man¬ 
kind is man.” If this statement is ac¬ 
cepted, no further justification need be 
given for the study of colloidal science. 
Man himself, like all living things, is 
composed of colloidal materials and the 
reactions of life are in large part inter¬ 
actions of these colloids or colloidal 
systems with ions and smaller molecules 
as well as with themselves and other ma¬ 
terials in the colloidal condition. 

The chemical industry has a particular 
interest in colloids. Many industries 
manufacture colloidal products from col¬ 
loidal raw materials, including most sub¬ 


stances of organic origin. These include 
the manufacture of rubber, bitumen, 
rayon, textiles and dyed goods, paper, 
wood products, nitrocellulose, tanned 
leather, gelatin, glue and photographic 
materials, lacrpiers, varnishes, fermented 
bcv(‘rag(‘s, butler and dairy products, 
many other foods, ceramic pi'oducts and 
drilling muds. Other industries make col¬ 
loidal products from non-colloidal raw 
materials. This group includes the man¬ 
ufacture of resins, plastics, soaps, vari¬ 
ous types of synthetic detergents, lubri¬ 
cants, inks, cements, glass, alloys and the 
silieious soluble silicates. In many other 
industries pmeesses involving colloidal 
phenomena play an important role. 
These processes include smoke aiul fog 
“abatement,” demulsifieation of oils, the 
coagulation of raw and waste waters, and 
sewage, flotation as in the coiieentration 
of ores, purification or separation of vari¬ 
ous materials by absorption, and water 
softening. 

Because of the iiresent crowded curricu¬ 
lum it is probably too much to expect 
that every newly graduated chemist and 
chemical engineer will have taken a col¬ 
lege course dealing specifically with col¬ 
loids, desirable though this may be. 
However, every chemist and chemical 
engineer should know at least what col¬ 
loids are, their main characteristics, and 
have an idea of what colloid science can 
and does do. Much of this can be and is 
taught in other courses in the usual chem¬ 
istry cuiTiculum. In the general or in¬ 
organic chemistry course, there should be 
a discussion of the definition of colloids, 
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their preparation, and some of the most 
important properties of a few of the more 
common colloids. At least two lecture 
periods and one laboratory session (lur- 
iiijr the year can be profitably spent on 
colloids without fear of overemphasizing 
the subject. 'I’lie pandemic or “cul¬ 
tural” chemistry course for students not 
majoring in the i)hysical or biological 
sciences offers an excellent opportunity 
for teaching colloid chemistry. This 
course should contribute to the student’s 
understanding and appreciation of his 
environment. Since most of the every¬ 
day objects, materials and processes Avith 
which everyone comes in daily contact 
are colloidal, one’s environment cannot be 
understood without knowing a few of the 
basic principles and experimental facts of 
colhtid science. 

Courses in quantitative and qualitative 
analysis should teach the conditions nec- 
essar\' for forming floccuhmt, amoq)hous, 
gelatinous or crystalline precipitates. 
Some analytical I’cagents are colloidal 
and several analytical procedures involve 
the formation of colloids, such as color 
lakes. In other jiroccdurcs special care 
must be taken to prevent their forma¬ 
tion. Adsorption indicators and errors 
due to ad.sorption or peptization are im¬ 
portant colloid chemical topics for the 
analyti<-al chemistry course. Organic 
chemistry courses discuss pi'otoins, starch, 
cellulose, polyuronides, heraicclluloses, 
tars, resins, plastics, dyes, .soaps and syn¬ 
thetic detergents—all of which are col¬ 
loids. In order to deal with these mo.st 
effectively, the organic chemist should 
know the basic principles of colloid sci¬ 
ence. The teaching of colloid science in 
the biochemistry or physiological chem¬ 
istry course is well illustrated by R. A. 
Gortner’s textbook “Outlines of Bio¬ 
chemistry.” His book devotes a substan¬ 
tial proportion of its contents to that 
subject. The physical chemi.stry course 
should teach some of the physicochemical 
jirinciplcs of colloidal phenomena both in 
the lecture and in the laboratory. 

Some of the facts and a few of the 


techniques of colloid science can be 
learned in these other courses. However, 
the knoAvlcdge thus obtained cannot be 
expected to be as adequate to utilize col¬ 
loid science in industrial problems or in 
other applications as is desirable. As 
many chemists and chemical engineers as 
conveniently can should take a separate 
course in colloid .science. This should 
consist of at least 36 one-hour lectures 
and preferably more. 

Colloid science may be taught from 
several points of view. The i)hysiologi- 
cal viewpoint is illustrated by the work of 
Wolfgang Pauli, and Jacques Loeb 
whereas that of the organic chemists is 
illustrated by the studies of Carothers, 
Meyer and Staudinger. Since colloids 
may bo defined as particles one or more 
of wliovie dimensions is from 10 to 10,000 
A (10'^ to 14 * cm.), their study may be 
ajjproaebed as an extension of the prop¬ 
erties of larger bulk matter to these di¬ 
mensions. This is a usual approach in 
studying the j)ropcrties of lyophobic col¬ 
loids by comparing their properties with 
those of a solid wall immersed in water. 
This treatment has been developed dur¬ 
ing the past 25 years by concepts of 
“capillary chemistry.” Another approach 
is to study the ]»ehavior of colloids as an 
extension of the behavior of small ions and 
molecules to molecules of larger dimensions 
and colloidal aggregates. This method can 
be called the physicochemical approach 
to colloid chemistry. This is the method 
so successfully applied to the study of 
proteins in recent years and to the study 
of soaps and detergents by Prof. J. W. 
McBain and collaborators and others. In 
fact some of the most interesting colloid 
chemical research of recent years such 
as Linus Pauling’s work on antigen-anti¬ 
body reactions, and work at Harvard by 
E. J. Cohn’s group and at the University 
of Wisconsin by Prof. J. W. Williams 
and coworkers on proteins may not gen¬ 
erally be regarded as colloid chemistry. 
All of these different viewpoints should 
be represented in an adequate course on 
colloids. 
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The author believes that the physico¬ 
chemical approach to colloid science offers 
the best way to begin the study o£ this 
subject for most students. In most cases 
he or she has recently completed a 
physical chemistry course and the con¬ 
cepts and techniques just learned can be 
applied to the study of those colloids 
amenable to such treatment. Such an ap- 
in-oacli to the subject should assist the 
.student in relating the subject of colloids 
to physsical chemistry and other scientific 
fields and in integrating the new knowl¬ 
edge into a unified concept of the .consti¬ 
tution and iiropcrties of matter. When 
the .student has acquired some familiarity 
with the physicochemical approach, it can 
then be pointed out how the laws of classi¬ 
cal physical chemistry arc inadequate to 
explain the behavior of all colloidal sys¬ 
tems. Thi.s naturally leads to a study of 
modifications of these laws for colloidal 
.systems and to a study of those laws and 
hypotheses unique to colloid science. 

The first, although not necessarily the 
mo.st Important, function of the course in 
colloid chemistry is to teach tlu; basic 
principles of that science. Answering 
the question “what fire colloids?” is a 
.suitable beginning for such a course, and 
may involve a brief discussion of the 
types of colloids encountered, and the liis- 
toi'y and literature of the science as well 
as the customary definitions. The answer 
to how colloids arc obtained involves, of 
course, a discussion of methods of prepa¬ 
ration. 

Recent developments in such techniques 
as X-ray and electron diffraction, light 
scattering, ultra-microscopic technique, 
the electron microscope and others have 
made it possible for us to know with a 
fair degree of accuracy and some cer¬ 
tainty the size, shape and structure of 
some typical colloids. This, plus the 
newer knowledge on the nature of the 
forces between ions, atoms, molecules 
and particles, makes it possible at least to 
try to explain the properties of colloids 
in terms of their size, shape, and struc¬ 
ture. Once the anatomy and morphol¬ 


ogy of a system i.s known it is much 
easier to understand its physiology 
or functioning. Of course, determining 
sizes and shapes of colloids involves a 
knowledge of at least some of their prop¬ 
erties. It is a pedagogical problem to 
determine which properties shall be used 
to illustrate how size and shape are de¬ 
termined, and which shall be used to 
show how various properties may be pre¬ 
dicted or understood in terms of a known 
size or shape. At any rate, the student 
should know on completing the course 
how the various properties arc used to 
determine size and shape, and conversely 
how the behavior of the colloid is pre¬ 
dicted or understood on the basis of a 
known structure. 

JJocause colloids have a large ratio of 
surface area to total volume, tlieir most 
cliaj-ncteristie property is that of sorp¬ 
tion or interaction at surfaces. The col¬ 
loid chemistry course then should involve 
consideration of such topic.s as surface 
and intcrfacial tensions, the factors in¬ 
fluencing the sorption of gases and va- 
l)oi-s l)y liquids and solids, sorption of 
electrolytes and non-electrolytes from so¬ 
lutions by polar and non-iiolar adsorbents, 
sorption isotherms, isobars, isosteres, and 
heats of sorption, physical and chemi¬ 
sorption, measurements and explanations 
«)f sorption, surface films on liquids, mo¬ 
lecular and ionic or exchange absorption 
and methods for determining surface 
areas. Industrially important i^rocesses 
which illustrate sorption phenomena are 
purification by adsorption, contact cataly¬ 
sis, chromatography, adhesives and lubri¬ 
cation. 

Consideration of the optical properties 
of colloids involves study of the Faraday- 
Tyndall effect, light scattering, the Ray¬ 
leigh and Mie equations, refraction, flow 
and intrinsic birefringence, polarization 
and depolarization phenomena, dichroism 
and dityndallisin, the ultramicroscope and 
the electron microscope. The colligative 
properties such as osmotic pressure, the 
Brownian movement, diffusion, sedimenta¬ 
tion, ultrafiltratioii, dialysis, solvation and 
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viscosity of colloids have both theoretical 
and practical importance and certainly de¬ 
serve study in any colloid chemistry 
course. The electrical properties of col¬ 
loids should be discussed in terms of 
conductivity, transport numbers, the four 
types of electrokinetic phenomenon, the 
Helmholtz, Smoluchowski, and Gouy 
formulations, the eta and zeta potentials, 
and the charges and mobilities of colloid 
particles, and their relation to the sta¬ 
bility of colloids. 

Once the imiperties of the colloidal 
particle itself are understood, its intei'- 
actioiis with like colloids and other ion.s, 
molecules, and different colloids can be 
studied. These interactions involve ag¬ 
gregation, coagulation, sensitization, pro¬ 
tective action, coacervalion, and the 
clectroviscous effect. Other topics which 
merit study in a colloid chemistiy course 
are emulsions and foams, aerosols, gels, 
jellies and the sol-gel tran.sformation, 
Donnan or membrane equilibria, swelling, 
dilatancy, rheopexy, colloidal electro¬ 
lytes, and the lyotropic series. Special 
colloidal syt-tems which wotdd be prolit- 
ably studied briefly if time permits in¬ 
clude plastics, resins, rubtiers and other 
synthetic high polymers, proteins, col¬ 
loidal carbohydrates, clays and hydrous 
oxides or silicates. 

A very large proportion of the signifi¬ 
cant developments of colloid sciem-e 
during its entire history have been due 
to the application to these systems of 
new tools and techniques. Advances 
were made possible by using ultraraicro- 
scopes, osmometers. X-ray and eleetroit 
diffraction techniques, electron micro¬ 
scopes, ultracentrifuges, and light scat¬ 
tering apparatus. The .student should 
become familiar with the theory and oper¬ 
ation of these tools, preferably by actual 
contact in a laboratory. Certainly nu¬ 
merous lecture demonstrations should be 
given throughout the course to give the 
student a familiarity with the actual 
appearance and behavior of all the rep¬ 
resentative types of colloids. Tours of 
local plants manufacturing or dealing 


with colloids and talks by industrial 
chemists on practical applications of col¬ 
loid science could advantageously sup¬ 
plement the regular lectures. 

The most apparent purpose <ff colloid 
chemistry courses, as of other courses, is 
to teach a factual knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject. However, this can be obtained 
from books. There should be and are 
reasons for giving lecture, demonstration 
and laboratory courses. It is well rec¬ 
ognized that one’s success in industry and 
other pursuits depends at least as much, 
if not more on his personal attitudes and 
characteristics as on the amount of fac¬ 
tual knowledge -which he has accumulated. 
The second object of,the colloid ehemis- 
tiy course is therefore to assist the stu¬ 
dent in obtaining those altitudes and 
I»er.sonal qualities of most use to him in 
his scientific work. 

From his study of leaders in science, 
business, government, art and otlier fields 
the rrench scicniist, Henri LeChatelier, 
concluded that the following four fac¬ 
tors, listed in the order of importance, 
Avere nece.ssary to success in every en- 
deavoi"--enthusiasm, judgment, imagina¬ 
tion and a large fund of organized knowl¬ 
edge. Enthusiasm for colloid science is 
best imparted to the student if the teacher 
is himself enthusiastic about his subject 
and if it is presented in an interesting, 
challenging and stimulating manner. To 
impart good judgment about the many 
hypotheses and complicated behavior of 
colloids is a difficult task. Again the 
teacher himself must possess this qual¬ 
ity. A prerequisite to good judgment 
is a tolerant skepticism of what we pre¬ 
sume to know and a realization that we 
ourselves can become competent to de¬ 
cide what is reliable and unreliable, or 
what is true and untrue. Scientific laws 
or principles should not be taught as un¬ 
questionable, clearly and perfectly under¬ 
stood, and of everlasting validity. It is 
particularly true in colloid science that 
Avhat laws and principles we do have 
now are the result of human thinking 
which is not infallible and which all too 
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frequently is based upon limited evidence 
and subject to change and modification. 
Such changes do not necessarily mean 
that our previous concepts were untrue— 
frequently they were only imperfectly 
understood. Judgment involves a criti¬ 
cal analysis of all available evidence, a 
careful weighing of its reliability, and a 
comparison of its itdative worth, neces¬ 
sarily based on i>nst experience. The 
present theories, laws and hypotheses of 
colloid science should be taught from 
these points of view. 

From imaginations come the new ideas, 
principles and tecliniqu(*s whicJi contrib¬ 
ute so much to the advancement of col¬ 
loids and other sciences, develop new 
products and build new industries. Far¬ 
aday in liis diary states “let the imagina¬ 
tion go, guiding it by judgment and 
lu-inciple but holding it in and directing 
it by experiment.” To cultivate and stim¬ 
ulate the imagination and thinking <;f the 
student is again a very difficult task, and 
probably can most successfully be <lonc 
by a teacher who himself possesses these 
qualities to a high degree. In fact by 
far the most important single factor in 
any successful course is the quality of the 
teacher. 

James 13. Conant states that science can 
best be understood by laymen through a 
close study of a relatively few case his¬ 
tories which illustrate the tactics and 
strategy of science. Such an approach 
could to some extent at least be profitably 
applied in teaching colloid chemistry. 
Suitable case histories should illustrate 
the influence of new techniques of experi¬ 
mentation and connection with the prac¬ 
tical arts, and the evaluation of new con¬ 
cepts from experiments. They should 
also show the difficulties of experimen¬ 
tation, the significance of the controlled 
experiment and the necessity for eternal 
vigilance in interpreting ^experiments. 
Brilliant generalizations .should not be 
overemphasized. I^astly, a suitable case 
history for the laymen should illustrate 
the development of science as an organ¬ 
ized social activity. This last require¬ 


ment is desirable but not necessary for 
a colloid chemistry course. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there are apparently no case his¬ 
tories on topics of colloid chemistry 
which have been prepared from this point 
of view. Many topics dealing with col¬ 
loids are eminently suitable for such a 
presentation. 

A most important aim of the colloid 
chemistry course is to teach the student 
to think effectively so that he may utilize 
his knowledge in solving problems arising 
from his environment. The maxims, 
“learn to do by doing” and “practice 
makes perfect” apply. Giving the stu¬ 
dent problems of all types 'to solve, 
should assist him in learning effective 
thinking. Problems obtained from prac¬ 
tical situations and the equations now 
being used in the study of high polymers 
are particularly suitable for this purpose. 

Because colloid science covers such a 
wide range of techniques and important 
industrial operations, it can, if properly 
taught serve admirably to introduce a 
student to the .scientifie attitude and 
method, and to research techniques. 
Karl Pearson says “the true aim of the 
teacher must be to impart an apprecia¬ 
tion of methods and not a knowledge of 
facts.” Progress in colloid science has 
resulted from two types of rcseartih. 
First, systems of high purity and the 
greatest possible simplicity have been in¬ 
vestigated to ascertain general laws and 
second, naturally occurring systems have 
been studied to find out their properties. 
There has been a tendency to believe that 
really good significant research can be 
done only on highly idealized systems 
free of complicating details. In this way 
results can be obtained which are easier 
to interpret and from which sound gen¬ 
eralizations can be made. However, for 
several reasons it is impoilant and pos¬ 
sible to carry out equally valuable re- 
searah on materials as they actually occur 
or with minor modifications. Frequently 
this is the only way to obtain practical, 
useful results within a reasonable length 
of time with available facilities. If only 
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liighly puriilcd systems ure studied, tlieu- 
retically significant and practically use¬ 
ful results, such as the large effects of 
relatively small amounts uf some addi¬ 
tives and synergistic effects, may be over¬ 
looked. The two types of research an* 
l■omJ)h‘Inelllilry and hotli are necessary 
for a complete study. 

Frequently teachers are criticized for 
overemphasizing pet subjects in their 
courses. Wliile lhi.s is a valid criticism 
for elementary courses, I do not think it 
upi)lics equally to the more advanced. I 
believe that it is actually desirable for a 
teacher of an advanced class to empha¬ 
size in his lecturc.s subjects in which lie 
has a i)articiihir interest or research ex¬ 
perience. Some attempt should be made, 
Jiowever, to balance the various topics of 
the course by outside rending on the part 
of the student, or else to give the counso a 
title more closely descriptive of the sub¬ 
ject matter it covers. The stimulation, 
inspiration, and bettor understanding of 
methods and altitudes as well as facts 
which students obtain from hearing an 
able teacher and rescai’ch Avorkor lecture 
on his special interests justifies spending 
some additional time. 

Lastly, T believe the 00111*80 in colloid 
chemistry can and should, like other 


courses, contribute its proportionate share 
to the aims of a general education. A 
Harvard committee has defined these 
aims as to enable one to think effectively, 
to communicate thought, to make rele- 
A'ant judgments, and to discriminate 
among values. 

The requirements of a colloid chemis¬ 
try course may bo summarized by stating 
that it shold impart factual knowledge, 
contribute to the development of techni¬ 
cal skills, teach scientific attitudes and 
methods and contribute to the attainment 
of the aims of a broad general education. 
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Pertinent Reading for Engineering Students and 
Science Majors—the Middle Ground* 

lly W. T. CONKLIN 

Deparlmevt of TUnfjlish, Vniversity of Texas 


Thomas Henry Huxley, speaking in 
October of 1880, ut the dedication of the 
Josiah Mason Technical College, faced 
squarely a problem still of interest to 
teachers of scientific and technical stu¬ 
dents. “An exelnsivc'ly scientilic train¬ 
ing,” he said, “will bring about a mental 
twist as surely as an exclusively literar>’ 
training. The value of the cargo does 
not compensate for the ship’s being out 
trim; and I should be very sorry to think 
that the Scientific College would turn out 
none but lop-sided men.” 

The teacher of English can go far in 
promoting this cultural balance for the 
technical student by taking advantage of 
the materials available for instruction, 
if only he recognize and appreciate what 
I shall call the literature of the Middle 
Ground. 

I 

Before cxplaijiing what I conceive this 
literature to be and what use F ]jlan to 
make of it, I shall ex])lain my own in¬ 
terpretation of the term ciiUtirnl, as I em¬ 
ploy it in this paper. 

Is it, as I have reeently heard suggested, 
applicable to any course taught outside 
one’s own department, not required for 
a degree in one’s own department—pre¬ 
sumably useless, therefore culturaH Or is 
it applicable only to courses far removed 
from one’s own department* or specialty 
—courses to be reached only by an intel¬ 
lectual leap into languages, philosophy, 

* Presented before tbe English Division at 
the Annual Meeting, Austin, Texas, June 
14-18, 1948. 


and lilerafure? No one, surely, will deny 
the technical student all the aesthetic 
broadening his usually crowded curricu¬ 
lum permits. 

If, however, cultural e.\|>ansioii involve, 
a.s I believe it should, the establishment 
in the student's mind of the relationships 
between his own department and the rest 
of living, especially ns these relationships 
are revealed in the histories and biogra¬ 
phies of his own and allied sciences and 
technologies—in short, in the imaginative 
and creative backgrounds of his own 
specialty—there tJion exists for the teacher 
of English a great body of literature 
which, correlated with English and Ameri¬ 
can Literature, will afford transition from 
the student’s interest in science to bis in¬ 
terest in literature in the more restricted 
sense. This source upon which I would 
draw recounts the history of science, either 
in the words of the scientists themselves 
or in those of the most able expounders 
and reporters ol’ scientific progress. It re¬ 
flects an aspect of histoi'y that is receiving 
more and more attention. 

This literature, proper reading for sci¬ 
ence majors and engineering students, 
constitutes the Middle Ground. The 
teacher of science or technology has little 
or no time for it; the teacher of English, 
unless by some accident his interests in¬ 
cline toward science, never discovers it. 

That this inclusion of pertinent reading 
within a course in English taught espe¬ 
cially for scientific and technical students 
will serve a definite and utilitarian pur¬ 
pose becomes clear when one considers 
the timid attitude of the sophomore in a 
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technical department toward scientific in¬ 
formation in another department than 
own, or even in his own. He at once 
manifests a mistaken worship of a spe¬ 
cialty, before he has acquired a smatter¬ 
ing of general scientific knowledge. 

When and where this awe of science is 
engendered, it is difficult to say; but to¬ 
day, when eveiy effort is made to familiar¬ 
ize the common citizen with the nature 
and implications of scientific development, 
it is ironic indeed to encounter the nar¬ 
rowly specialized sophomore. 

The teacher himself need be only an 
alert and actively interested layman to 
utilize the literature of the Middle Ground, 
making the student aware of a Avorld to 
which none of his regular courses will 
take him and developing for the future 
specialist a new and fresh relationship 
between the sciences and what his in¬ 
structor has always known as Litcriature. 

II 

This mildly Utopian union of English 
and the Sciences is suggested at the sopho¬ 
more level or above, with rcgirlar fresh¬ 
man composition as prerequisite. Two 
courses concern us: 

1. An integrated course in literature 
and science. 

2. A report writing course for science 
majors and students of engineering. 

III 

I shall fir.st consider the need for what 
I have just termed the integrated course. 
My objection to the arguments of those 
who would teach literature for its own 
pure sake is that literature, not having 
been created in a vacuum, cannot and 
should not be taught in a vacuum. Ef¬ 
forts to teach students, who have not yet 
the remotest conception of the role of 
literature, the purely aesthetic pleasures 
of poetry, prose, and the drama, without 
attention to the authors or their times, 
are futile and misdirected. 

But why should this be the province of 
the English teacher T If ho set out upon 
this task of saving literature from being 
taught in a vacuum, will he not then feel 


it his duty to usurp the ground of every 
other department, even as the compilers 
of freshman readings give us anthologies 
of sociology and government? I see little 
little danger of this sort of encroachment; 
the material which I propose to incorpo¬ 
rate into English courses for engineering 
students and science majors is not avaU- 
able to them in any of the courses they 
regularly take or elect. 

The teacher of English has an excep¬ 
tional opportunity to serve both the stu¬ 
dent and the craft. Efforts have been 
made to establish courses in which frag¬ 
ments of the Avorks of great authors, or 
even of lesser authors, have been used to 
illustrate the relationships of the authors 
to their times and to’seientifie. progress. 
Tavo difficulties become immediately ap¬ 
parent, in so fni- as the fate of literature 
is concerned: for example, a fragment of 
poetry, showing Milton’s adaptation of 
the theory of spontaneous generation, will 
very probably arouse slight interest in 
the student’s mind; even if it does, it is 
a curious path to ajipreciation of Milton. 
Second, the selections from lesser authors, 
often even more fruitful of scientific al¬ 
lusion, also consume time that could more 
profitably haA'e been spent reading either 
great literature or important seientifu' 
items. These fragments aren’t literatun* 
and they aren’t science. 

To serve our purpose the literature 
course must be so integrated Avith read¬ 
ings from the history of science as to ac¬ 
complish two things: (1) It must acquaint 
the student with significant Avorks in Eng¬ 
lish and American Literature, thus main¬ 
taining its personality as a course in lit¬ 
erature. (2) It must introduce him to 
adequate selections from the history of 
science, so correlated with the literature 
that, with the aid of classroom instruction, 
a clear and definite chronology of literary 
and scientific evolution will be apparent. 
Properly presented, the course should 
demonstrate not only the impact of scien¬ 
tific ideas upon literary minds, but the 
equally significant and often more im¬ 
portant delay in acceptance of scientific 
ideas. 
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IV 

The problem of securing suitable texts 
will depend for its solution upon the 
length of the course. If one allow a year 
for the litertiture-sciencc integration, he 
may then make use of the numerous sep¬ 
arate and complete units that arc becom¬ 
ing increasingly available in the various 
series and “libraries.” That is, he may 
readily do so for the literature itself. For 
the reading material in the sciences he 
may still have to rely on one anthology or 
another, in order that texts not become 
too many or too expensive. Qne can only 
hope that more reprints in series like 
Everyman’s Library, which again provides 
such authors as Darwin, Huxley, Lyell, 
and Tyndall, will soon ap])ear. 

If, however, the literature course must 
be comprc.ssod Avilbin the space of a 
semester, an anthology of Knglish and 
American Literature, together with an 
anthology of scientific selections, will have 
to sufiice. Good anthologies of science 
are easily found. There are, for example, 
Shapley’s Treasury of Seience, Knedlcr’s 
Masterworl's of Seience, and, though I 
shall mention it again in connection Avith 
the writing course, Moulto?) and SchifFeres’ 
Aiitobioyraphy of Science. 

V 

IVrtinenI reading for the writing course 
])resents slightly dilTerenl problems, lie- 
sides including pracliee in scientific ex¬ 
position, leading to the ijreparatiou of the 
full-length term I’cport, this course Avill 
make extensive use of library ))ooks and 
periodicals; bul this )*eading will not be 
done merely for the collection of data for 
the term repoii. A large amount of this 
work Avill become the matter of class dis¬ 
cussion by the individual student, thus 
effecting a continuous integi’ation of class- 
work and outside assignments. 

In the writing course questions of chro¬ 
nology are less important than those of 
determining just what reading is perti¬ 
nent, i.e., what reading, considered from 
the point of view of scientific or technical 
difficulty, can reasonably be expected of 
the student. 


With the Middle Ground Literature 
used in the Literature-Science course this 
problem seldom arises. It makes, as a 
rule, little difference what the scientific 
topic may be. The college sophomore can 
read, with veiy little discrimination on the 
teacher’s part, the .scientific contempo¬ 
raries of Milton anil Ik'pys. His high 
school science has can-ied him beyond the 
physical knowledge of Ihe Seventeenth 
Century. Hut the student in the writing 
course, though he Avill be required to read 
in a condensed source-book, such as 
IMoulton and Schifferes’ Autobiography of 
Science, must also read current books and 
periodicals. He must, of course, be taught 
good research linbits in the gathering of 
data. He must be made to frequent the 
science shelves of the general library and 
the shelves of his departmental library, 
reading as advanced materials as his sci¬ 
entific training permits. 

The popular books and magazines, he 
will soon discover for himself, are too 
limited, vague, and repetitious. Scientific 
and technical journals, on the other hand, 
are frequently so far beyond his compre¬ 
hension that they convey nothing, even 
though he put forth a. sincere effort to 
understand them. Thi.s difficulty will, 
obviously, vary Avith subject and article. 

There th(*n remains a somew'hat differ¬ 
ent type of Middle Ground reading—a 
type that has multijilied rapidly since 
August 11)45 and deserves a better name 
than semi-popniar. Perhaps semi-scientific 
moix! accurately de.scribes it. The semi- 
popular verges usually on the popular and 
is pure journalism, designed to make Bab¬ 
bitt aw^are of nuclear ])hy.sics. The semi- 
scientific is seriously designed to clarify^ 
for educated men and Avomen significant 
developments in science and technology, 
notably sc,orning the sensational as an 
instrument of exposition. To illustrate: 
There was the great outpouring of hastily 
begotten journalism that followed Smyth's 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes — 
a physics major can read the report it¬ 
self more profitably than he can its jour¬ 
nalistic offspring. On the other hand, 
Einstein and Infeld’s Evolution of Physia, 
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read carefully by an intelligent sophomore, 
will introduce him to a splendidly written 
explanation of the method of scientific 
thought. There are many others equally 
profitable. And, in order that the stu¬ 
dent in the writing course may be en¬ 
couraged to read widely among them, he 
must be given a list of parallel reading, 
including histories of science and tech¬ 
nology, upon wliicli he may he assigned 
special reports. 

Among the periodicals, the student not 
yet well along in his major will have 
better luck in the science shelves of tlie 
general library. The articles in The Sci¬ 
entific Monthly, for example, will furnish 
him excellent examples of the clarity pos¬ 
sible in authentic scientific discussion. If 
he is more advanced, he may be able to 
read articles in the weekly journal, Sci¬ 
ence; if he can read these, however, he 
can read the professional journals. For 
the sophomore one of the best Middle 
Ground periodicals is Science News Let¬ 
ter, including, as it does, items from the 
many meetings of the various societies, 
and remaining siin])le though authentic. 
Scientific American, in its new form, 
should prove useful, though it is still too 
early to judge. True, my last two ex¬ 
amples are for laymen. The student is a 
layman; his English teacher is sure to be 
one. 


VI 

What, then, must be the teacher’s quali¬ 
fications, besides a few years’ experience 
in teaching composition and literature? 

He mu.st be alert—an actively inter¬ 
ested layman; he need be neither scientist 
nor engineer, regardless of the conviction 
that he should be, on the part of those 
who have found it distasteful to teach 
future scientists and engineers. Surely he 
should possess an elementary knowledge 
of the sciences, based, let us say, upon two 
years of college physics, two of chemistry, 
mathematics through elementary calculus, 
geology, zoology, or any other courses in 
the natural or physical sciences that a 
student would elect.to take if he were 
endowed with a genuine interest in science. 

But he must, above all things, enjoy 
reading and keeping abreast of the gen¬ 
eral scientific news as he can read it in 
the periodicals. He must also maintain an 
active liaison with his colleagues in sci¬ 
ence and engineering. 

If the instructor will exert this effort 
to integrate the. student’s writing with 
material bearing directly upon the stu¬ 
dent’s special studies, and if, in his litera¬ 
ture course, he will present science and 
literature as corresponding expressions of 
human progress, he will do much for the 
craft and himself develop a deep respect 
for the Literature of the Middle Ground. 
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Relations Between Engineering Schools 

and 

Secondary Schools—Admissions 

By T. P. BAKER 
Principal, Auaiin, Texas TI. S. 


The problem of admission bf the high 
school graduate into the school of engi¬ 
neering is one that we secondary people 
are definitely interested in. We could 
spend a great deal of time discussing the 
Eight Year Study, or giving a report of 
the conference on Higher Education that 
was held recently in Chicago or riie re¬ 
ports of other studies, but my discussion 
will be based upon personal experiences 
as I have encountered this problem. My 
experience has extended from the small 
high school of fifty students to the one we 
are now principal of, which enrolled over 
2800 students this past year. We hope 
that you can see in tlie brief discussion 
that is to follow the practicability of the 
various statements that will be made. 

A few years ago the high school con¬ 
sisted of a group of students who were 
definitely planning to go to college. The 
student who was not college material was 
soop eliminated. Today the high school 
is a heterogeneous group having all kinds 
of interests, backgrounds, and abilities. 
Of today’s high school student body only 
some 17 per cent will go to college. Of 
the 17 per cent who go to college, the 
vast majority will enter a liberal arts in¬ 
stitution. The high school has had to 
broaden its curriculum to care for the 
needs of this 83 per cent who are not 
going to college as well as to care for 
the 17 pe r cent who will. 

* Presented at the conference of the Com¬ 
mittee on Secondary Schools at the Annual 
Meeting, Austin, Texas, June 17, 1948. 


There arc some other factoi-s that enter 
into this problem of preparation for ad¬ 
mission to colleges of engineering, as well 
as other types of higher educational in¬ 
stitutions. During the past eight years 
there has been an increased interest in 
engineering by high school students. We 
are confronted daily by students who say 
that they are planning to enter some engi¬ 
neering, college when everj’ record we have 
shows that these students cannot master 
mathematics and .science. In a city like 
Austin this pi-oblem is much more pro¬ 
nounced than in many other cities. We 
have the problem of keeping these stu¬ 
dents in school on the one hand and di¬ 
recting them into other fields of work on 
the other. We can do pretty well with 
the students but Mom and Pop prove a 
little difficult at times. 

We have a fair counselling department, 
but many students do not make up their 
minds as to the profession or trade they 
want to enter until late in their high 
school career or even after they have 
finished high school. Many times it is 
too late for these students to secure the 
necessary mathematics and science needed 
for entrance into engineering school. 
Then the high school is criticized by the 
college, by the parent, and by the student. 
Yet, it would be foolish for us to require 
all students entering high school to take 
couraes in such sequence that all would 
come out with the advanced courses in 
mathematics and science needed for en¬ 
trance to your institutions. 
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What do we, as secondary school people, 
think are some of the answers to these 
problemsf We shall attempt to list a few 
of these but not necessarily in the order 
of importance. 

1. This society could well furnish the 
high school with information as to the 
opportunities in the fields of engineering. 
We have been in a boom period. Will the 
need for gi'eat numbers of engineers con¬ 
tinue or will llie profession become ovei’ 
crowded if this interest in engineering 
continues. Are there some branches of 
the profession that are now undermanned ? 
We think that our students need tlie 
benefit of your thinking along these lines. 

2. Connected directly with number one 
above is our belief that the high school 
guidance program should he more elTec- 
tive. One of the ways that tliis could be 
brought about is by having a close work¬ 
ing relationship between the high school 
guidance service and the schools of engi¬ 
neering or of this society. I believe that 
T am correct in saying that the majority 
<»f your schools give aptitude tests during 
the first semester that a student is in your 
school. Why not make it pos.sihle for our 
guidance department to n-cpiest and re¬ 
ceive from you these tests to be given in¬ 
terested students in their sophomore year 
of high school or as soon thereafter ns 
he shows any interest in the field of engi¬ 
neering. Jly having these tests come from 
the college it.self and sent back to the 
college for .scoring tlie results would cari'v 
much more weight with the students con¬ 
cerned than if we secured the tests from a 
publisher and attempted to show the stu¬ 
dent that he was or was not likely to .suc¬ 
ceed as an engineer. Those showing an 
aptitude for engineering conid be placed 
in courses in high school that would be of 
greatest benefits to them. Those not hav¬ 
ing this aptitude for engineering could 


be more easily directed into olher patterns. 

3. We believe that the final requirement 
for entrance to the school of engineering 
should be based upon aptitude and gen¬ 
eral cultural examinations iystead of 
specific units. When you take into con¬ 
sideration the differences in .schools, in 
teachers, and in students it is our feeling 
that a good aptitude and general cultui’c 
examination will show moi'e ihaii any 
transcript can over show. 

As we bring this short report to a close 
we cannot lieli» but wonder if the engi- 
ne(‘ring school does not have a responsi¬ 
bility for the student who has the aptitude 
hut lacks the specific training of advanced 
high school niatheinalics and science? If 
you had these students in classes com- 
])(>sed of only those intere.sted in pi’epara- 
tion for engineei-iiig, would you not be 
able to do a better job in giving them the 
specific skills needed than can we in the 
high school where cla.sses are not com¬ 
posed of special inter<‘st groups? The 
law schools, medical schools, and semi¬ 
naries now require a two, throe, or foui 
year pre-training period before admitting 
students. Could not the schools of engi¬ 
neering do this? Evci’y year we have 
many students from the Univei'sity who 
come to us and want to g<?t into physics or 
solid geometry cla.saes. We feel thfit yon 
can care for these students better than we 
can. 

In closing, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the high school has the responsi¬ 
bility of pivparing every student possible 
to take his place in a democratic society. 
The high school has to content itself pri¬ 
marily with general education, leaving the 
specialized training to higher institutions. 
By being able to center on general educa¬ 
tion Ave can, in the long run, send yon 
better students and better citizens. 



Minutes of Meeting of the Executive Board 


A meeting of the Executive Board of 
The American Society for Engineering 
Education was held on Tuesday, April 
19, 1949, at Northwestern University. 
Tho.se present were: C. J. Freund, Presi- 
drnt, F. iM. Daw.son, B. J. Kobertson, 
Thorndike Saville, S. S. Steinberg, A. B. 
Bronwell, U. Tsebrnnds, and M. Strohin. 

Report of Secn-tari/ 

The Secretary reporte« activities of 
the Societ3’’ as follows: 

L. About 1000 coi)ies of the report 
“Kecommended Procedures in the Inter¬ 
viewing and Placement of College Sen¬ 
iors” prepared by tlm (’onnnittee on 
Ethics of Interviewing Procedures have* 
been sent to college adniinistrators {iiid 
industrial pcraonnel men tlironghoiit the 
country. A number of favorable coni- 
inents have been received. 

2. The membership campaign has re¬ 
sulted in 932 individual members this 
year, 840 of which wen; from faculticis 
and 92 from industries. Four new in¬ 
stitutional members hav»*. also been 
added. 

In reporting for the Treasurer, the 
Secretary discussed the third quarterly 
financial statement. A 20% increase in 
cost of publication of the Journal, ef¬ 
fective with the January 1949 issue, ■will 
raise the publication costs above the 
budgeted figure. However, the adver¬ 
tising income will also be above the 
budgeted amount, and it appears as 
though the Society should be able to 
avoid a deficit in the year’^ operations. 
The new schedule of increased advertis¬ 
ing rates has been sent to all advertisers 
in the Journal. 

The Secretary also called the Board’s 
attention to the proposed bill in Congress 
for increased postal rates which, if 


pn.ssed, would add an estimated .$2300 to 
our annual postage bill. 

Report of 

Vice Pi'csident Steinberg }>resented his 
report on the activities of the E.C.A.C. 
as follows: 

1. The E.C.A.C. has prcjiared new by¬ 
laws which Jiave been submitted to tin; 
ASEF Committee on Constituti<iii and 
By-Laws for approval. 

2. The final report of new and pro¬ 
posed building (’oiistruction has been pre¬ 
pared. 

3. The (inal ii'poi-t of the Faculty Sal¬ 
ary Study Cmnmittee will be completed 
at the time of the annual meeting. 

4. Plans have been completed for the 
E.C.A.C. general session and conferences 
at the annual meeting. 

Report of E.C.li.C. 

A^ice President Dawson ])re.sented his 
report on the activities of the E.C.R.C. 
us follows: 

1. The first publication of the E.C.R.C. 
for this year entitled “Telling the Story 
of Research” will be available in a few 
weeks. It is expected that the sales of 
this volume will pay for the cost of pub¬ 
lication. 

2. The biennial “Directoxy and Re¬ 
view of Current Research” will be avail¬ 
able by the time of the annual meeting. 

3. Plans for the general session of the 
E.C.R.C. are being completed. This ses¬ 
sion will be devoted to the subject of 
research and instrumentation, and it is 
planned to have an exhibit at the annual 
meeting. 

Divisions and Committees 

Vice President Saville reported on the 
plans of the Committee on Junior Col- 
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leges for a conference between faculty 
members of junior colleges and engineer¬ 
ing educators at the annual meeting. 
The Board voted to heartily encourage 
and cooperate with both the junior col¬ 
leges and technical institute groups in 
urging that they become an integral part 
of Society activities. The Executive 
Board would like to call the attention of 
the junior colleges to the need for a dif¬ 
ferentiation between the first two years 
of a conventional four-year curriculum 
as offered in some junior colleges and the 
terminal program as offered in others. 

In response to many letters I'eceivcd 
by President Freund and Vice President 
Saville, the Board authorized the crea¬ 
tion of an interim committee of younger 
members to explore areas of interest and 
organize sessions, conferences and other 
activities specifically for younger mem¬ 
bers of the Society. Professor F. L. 
Schwartz was appointed Chairman of this 
Committee. This interim committee is to 
prepare recommendations to be pre¬ 
sented to the Executive Board and Gen¬ 
eral Council. 

Future Annual Meetings 

The Board voted to adopt the geo¬ 
graphical schedule for rotation of an¬ 
nual meetings, but recommended that 
this schedule is not to be considered 
binding on future Boards, but is merely 
a guide in the selection of colleges for 
future annual meetings. 

Fall Meetings 

The Board voted to hold the annual fall 
meetings of the E.C.A.C., the E.G.R.C., 
the General Council, and Executive 
Board at Kansas City on Saturday, Oc¬ 
tober 22, preceding the Land-Grant Col¬ 
leges Association meeting, if this will not 
conflict with the schedule of the Engi¬ 
neering Division of the Land-Grant Col¬ 
leges Association. The Secretary will 
communicate with Dean Green regarding 


the suitability of this date and will make 
farther necessary arrangements for these 
meetings. 

Constitutional Amendments 

The procedure for handling the con¬ 
stitutional amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
was discussed. Copies of the proposed 
amendments as passed by the Committee 
will be mailed to members of the E.C.A.C., 
the E.C.B.C, and the General Council. 
A vote on these proposed amendments 
will be taken by the various Councils at 
the annual meeting in June. This will 
then be followed by a letter ballot of the 
Society membership. 

The Board unanimously passed a mo¬ 
tion recommending to the three Councils 
that Article X, Section 2, of the pro¬ 
posed constitutional revisions be amended 
to read “There shall be a Nominating 
Committee consisting of the three Junior 
Past Presidents, senior member to be 
chairman, and those General Council 
members elected by the Divisions and 
Sections whose terms expire in the year 
in which the annual meeting is held.’* 
It was felt that the Divisions are a very 
important segment of the Society’s ac¬ 
tivities and should be represented on the 
Nominating Committee. 

PJnrollment Statistics 

An agreement between the U. S. Office 
of Education and the ASEE for the 
joint preparation of engineering enroll¬ 
ment statistics was reviewed by the 
Board, and it was voted to accept this 
agreement subject to amendments pro¬ 
posed by Treasurer Thompson and Vice 
President Saville. 

Endorsement of Bill Before Congress 

The Board passed a motion that the 
Secretary write to the Office of the Sur¬ 
geon General indicating that the ASEE 
endorses in principle, insofar as it re- 
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iates to sanitary engineering, the Bill 
S.1453 which is now before the Senate. 

Annual Meeting 

The Secretary reported on the facili¬ 
ties for the annual meeting to be held at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. The 
local committee, headed by Professor 
Schmelzer, has done a very creditable job 
in making plans and preparations for the 
fi.nniifl.1 meeting. The facilities appear to 
be adequate to accommodate up to 2500 
people. Emergency facilities could be 
utilized if the attendance should exceed 
this amount. 

The Board recommended to the incom¬ 
ing officers that future annual meetings 
have only two general sessions and an 
annual banquet each year leaving the re¬ 
maining time for conferences. 

Journal 

The Board voted that a page in the 
JouBNAii be set aside for use by the Di¬ 
visions and Committees. A survey will 
be made to see which Divisions and Com¬ 
mittees wish to utilize such a page, and a 
schedule will be set up for the use of this 
space. 

The Board passed a motion authorizing 
space in the Journal for a column to con¬ 
tain letters and comments which may be 
written to the Editor. 

The Secretary pointed out that the cost 
of publication for the Yearbook for 1949 
was $5400, representing a 46% increase 
over that of the preceding year. This is 
due both to the increase in printing costs 
and the enlargement of the Yearbook i-e- 
sulting from the increased Society mem¬ 
bership. He pointed out that it might be 
possible in alternate years to publish 
only the geographical listing, institutional 
members, and officers of Councils, Divis¬ 
ions, Committees, Sections and Branches. 
This would effect a saving of approxi¬ 
mately $4000, since it would eliminate the 
alphabetical listing which occupies most 
of the Yearbook. 


Sections 

A proposal to increase the dues of the 
Society and make corresponding rebates 
to the Sections was considered by the 
Executive Board. It was pointed out that 
most of the Sections hold only one meet¬ 
ing a year and the expenses are veiy 
nominal. These expenses arc usually 
carried by the host institution. The 
Executive Board voted that while the So¬ 
ciety wishes to cooperate with and en¬ 
courage the Sections in every way pos¬ 
sible, it does not seem advisable, with our 
limited secretarial staff, to set up a pro¬ 
cedure for rebates to Sections. 

Vice President Steinberg reported that 
at the Southeastern Section meeting an 
effort had been made to stress subjects of 
interest to younger members. Vice Presi¬ 
dent Robertson will point out to other 
Sections that the problem of presenting 
programs which will interest younger 
men is extremely important and will ask 
the Section chairmen to emphasize this 
point in planning their programs for the 
coming year. 

After discussion of the need for and 
great benefit which could be derived from 
a Section’s manual, the Board voted to 
request the Committee on Sections to 
prepare copy for such a manual on the 
conduct and management of Section 
affairs for submission to the Board. 

Summer Schools 

The Board voted approval of the sum¬ 
mer school in mechanical engineering to 
be held in 1949 at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Vice President Savillc proposed a plan 
for canvassing the various Divisions and 
Committees of the Society to determine 
which ones would be interested in or¬ 
ganizing Society sponsored summer 
schools. It was emphasized that the pur¬ 
pose of the summer schools is to serve as 
a teaching clinic to improve the quality 
of instruction in our engineering colleges. 
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InstituHonaI Me mbership 

The following applications for mem¬ 
bership were approved: 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute—active 
institutional membership. 


Cal-Aero Technical Institute—Jilliliate 
institutional membership. 

Tennessee Eastman Corporation—asso¬ 
ciate institutional membership. 

Respectfully submitted, • 
Arthuh Bronwell, Secretary 


illcntaml for Artlr Hoorph 9^nn 

Artie Joseph Lynn was born in Coryell County, Texas, oa March 11, 
1899. He received a degree in mathematics in 1928 from North Texas 
State Teachers College. In 1982 he received the M.A. degree from Texas 
Technological College and in 194S he did graduate work in engineering 
at the University of Wa.shington. lie became a civilian instructor at 
Amarillo Army Air Field in 1942 and remained in this position until 
1946, w’hcn he joined the faculty of Amarillo College. At the time of his 
death on February 27, 1949, he was head of the Mathematics and Engi¬ 
neering Departments. He was a member of the Texas State Teachers 
Association, the National Education Association, and the American So¬ 
ciety for Engineering Education. 



New Members 


ABBAnAM, Gbokok, Training Officer, Naval 
Research Lab.; Part-time Instructor, Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
H. H. Annsby, J. Hilsenratli. 

Bakenhus, R. R., Rear Admiral, U.S.N., 
Retired, Consulting Engineer, 75 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. C. J. Freund, 
A. B. Bronwell. 

BARTEiiL, Ernest C., Training Dept., Merck 
& Co., Rahway, New Jersey. C. J. Freund, 
A. B. Bronwell. 

Batciieller, IIiland G., President, Alle¬ 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Bayer, Bruce M., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. W. IL' Rowan, 
S. II. Acker. 

Beroeb, Louis, Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. H. P. Hammond, B. A. 
Whisler. 

Best, Stanley V.. Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. E. J. Kilcawley, 
A. B. Bronwell. 

Biscuel, Kenneth H., Instructor in Chemi¬ 
cal Engineering, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan. W. H. Honstead, D. E. 
Braden. 

Blakeslee, Horace W., Instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. H. Billings, J. B. 
Baker. 

Boausz, Edward A., Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, The Cooper Union, New 
York, N. Y. W. Vopat, H. F. Roemmele. 

Bourns, Charles T., Professor of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering, New Mexico College 
of A & M Arts, State College, New Mexico. 
M. A. Thomas, D. B. Jett. 

Brashear, Alvan y.. Asst, to Manager of 
Operations, Michigan Cpnsolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit, Mich. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwell. 

Cablstone, Paul A., Staff Assistant, Educa¬ 
tion & Training Dept., Int. Harvester Co., 
Chicago, HI. 0. J. Freund, A. B. Bron¬ 
well. 


Carlton, Ernest W., Professor of Civil Engi¬ 
neering, Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, 
Mo. R. Z. Williams, N. Hubbard. 
Chumley, Joseph G., Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, Louisiana Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, Ruston, La. H. L. Henry, A. B. 
Bronwell. 

CoLGAN, Arthur R., Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering, South Dakota School of 
Mines, Rapid City, S. D. J. O. Kammer- 
man, E. E. Clark. 

Cooper, Charles M., Director, Engrg. Re¬ 
search Lab., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. A. P. Colburn, 
T. H. Chilton. 

Corley, Hoyt M., Assistant Director, Chemi¬ 
cal Research, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
O. W. Eshbach, C. E. Watson. 

Cory, William L., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanics, University of Oklahoma, Nor¬ 
man, Okla. R. V. James, M. D. Creech. 
Coulter, Herman, Employment Supervisor, 
Dayton Power & Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Crilly, Eugene R., Instructor in Economics, 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
K. J. Moser, A. Lesser. 

Curtis, Francis J., Vice President, Mon¬ 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
S. D. Kirkpatrick, T. K. Sherwood. 
Danielson, Durward C., Instructor in 
Chemical Engineering, Kansas State Col¬ 
lege, Manhattan, Kan. W. H. Honstead, 

D. E. Braden. 

Darby, Harry, Chairman of the Board, The 
Darby Corporation, Kansas City, Kansas. 
C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Dart, Jack C., Director, Research Dept., 
Houdry Process Corp., Moylan, Pa. C. J. 
Freund, J. D. Lindsay. 

Dawis, George G., Training Supervisor- 
Industrial Relations, Republic Steel Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwell. 

Derby, Elles M., Manager, Management 
Education, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., Ridgewood, N. J. C. .7. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwell. 
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Dorsey, LeBoy H., 509 South Wabash Ave¬ 
nue, Chicago 5, Illinois. C. J. Freund. 
A. B. Bronwell. 

Duncan, James M. Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, University of Flor¬ 
ida, Gainesville, Fl.n. IT. E. Sehweyer, 
W. H. Beisler. 

Eastman, Feed S., Profes.sor of Aeronauti¬ 
cal Engineering, University of Washing¬ 
ton, Seattle, Washington. IT. E. Wcssiiian, 
E. D. Engel. 

Eshelman, Joseph W., President, Esliel- 
man & Co., Ine., Birmingham, Al.'ib.'iinn. 
C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Felbarth, Wayne, Instructor in Drawing, 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Miehig.*in. 
11. C. Gudebski, (5. G. Duneoinbe. 

Ferouson, Samuel A., Associate Professor 
of Electrical Engineering, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. B. L. 
Sumwalt, C. B. McMillan. 

Fields, Raymond I., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. IT. II, Fenwick, W. B. 
Wendt. 

Fischer, Kermit, President, Fischer & 
Porter Co,, Ilatboro, Pn. A. B. Bronwell, 
C. J. Freund. 

Flynn, Waltwi W., Director, Engineering 
Dept., St. Martin’s College, Olympia, 
Wash. F. B. Fiirquharson, B. G. Ilennes. 

G1B.SON, John O., Instructor in Engineering, 
Southwest Texas Junior College, Uvalde, 
Texas. W. E. Street, J. G. McGuire. 

Gilmoub, Keith W., Assistant, Electrical 
Engineering Dept., Bensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. C. H. Dunn, L. D. 
Bunkle. 

Goqlia, Gennaro L,, Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. A. I. Brown, P. Bucher. 

Goodheabt, CiiARENCE F., Associated Profes¬ 
sor of Electrical Engineering, Union Col¬ 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. II. W. Bibber, 
C. H. Buchanan. 

Gould, M. Irwin, Superintendent, Personnel 
Belations, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
BuflEalo, N. Y. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwell. 

Gray, Harold E., Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. O. C. French, G. B. 
Hanselman. 

GmooBiErr, W. W., Director, Institute of 
Science Sa Technology, University of Ar¬ 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark. G. F. Branni- 
gan, B. G. Paddock. 


Guidon, Michael, Instructor in Mechanical 
Engineering, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. L. B. Cooper, J. B. Mor¬ 
rison. 

Hall, George L., Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering, Bensselaer Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, Troy, N. Y. S. B. Wiltse, F. M. 
Sebast. 

Hamilton, IIance C., Assist.'int Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Michigan Collcg(> 
of M. & T., Houghton, Mich. B. B. Hagen, 
F. E. Wittig. 

Hammer, Charles F., Engineering Manager, 
Eng. Div., Westinghouso Air Brake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa. C. .1. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwell. 

Hardorave, .Ta(;k M., Instructor in Mochani- 
cal Engineering, New Mexico College of 
A & M, State College, N. M. 0. D. Crosno, 
M. A. Tliomas. * 

Harlow, James G., Director, High Scliool 
Science Service & Instructor in Physics, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Hawk, Minor Clyde, Instructor in Applied 
Mathematics, Washington-Jefferson Col¬ 
lege, Warren, Pa. B. B. Worscncroft, 
II. D. Orth. 

Haves, Charles P., Assistant Professor of 
Engineering Drawing, University of Ala¬ 
bama, University, Ala. W. H. Taylor, 
J. B. Cudworth. 

IlEALY, John .1., Asst. Gen. Manager, Mon¬ 
santo Cliemicnl Company, Boston, Mass. 
T. K. Sherwood, E. L. Moreland. 

IIEDDE.N, Norwood A., Terminal Study, Cen¬ 
tral Extension, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. K. L. Holdcrman, C. G. 
Been. 

IIOLLYDAY, John M., The Glenn L. Martin 
Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. C. J. 
Freund, A. B. BronAvcll. 

IIoRNiCKEL, Lute C., Supervisor, Personnel, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

IIouQEN, Joel 0., Associate Professor of 
Cliemical Engineering, Bensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. L. S. 
Coonley, S. B. Wiltse. 

Howell, Glen H., Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Wayne Univer¬ 
sity, Detroit, Mich. H. M. Hess, D. L. 
Perkins. 

Hubs, Paul O., Associate Professor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, Univerdfty of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. K. F. Sibila, E. B. Wilson. 
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Janibz, Tadeusz, Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering, University of Detroit, De¬ 
troit, Mich. C. 6. Duncombe, A. B. Bron- 
well. 

Johnson, Edgar B., Instractor in Civil Engi¬ 
neering, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan. R. F. Morse, W. H. Honstead. 
JuMiKis, Alereds B., Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, University of Dela 
ware, Newark, Del. II. K. Preston, .1. W. 
Shields. 

Kattwinkei,, O. Frank, Instructor in Eco¬ 
nomics, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J. 

K. J. Moser, J. E. Crouch. 

Kehr, Raymond W., Engineering Examiner, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. P. A. Willis, E. J. Stocking. 
Kichline, W11J.1A.M Ij., Associate Professor 
of Mathonifitic.s, Universily of New Hamp¬ 
shire, Durham, N. II. L. W. Ilitelicock, 

L. E. Seeley. 

Kiei.,y, RALFir, Instructor in Engineering, 
N. Y. State Institute of Applied Arts & 
Sciences, White Plains, N. Y. E. 
Almstead, G. K. Pnlsgrove. 

Kirkbrtde, Ciiat.meb G., Vice Pi-esideut, 
Iloudry Corporation, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Knox, Richard F., Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash, O. E. Osburn, E. G. 
Ericson. 

Knudsen, Ojun M., Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, Rose Polytcclinic Institute, 
Terre Haute, Ind. R. K. Strong, O. L. 
Stock. 

KoiiiiER, Herbert V., President, Kohler 
Company, Kohler, Wisconsin, C. J. 
Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

KreidI'S, Morris J., Assistant Professor of 
Engineering, University of Dayton, Day- 
ton, Ohio. K. C. Schraut, A. R. Weber. 
Kuehn, Ralph E., Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, University of Dela¬ 
ware, Newark, Del. M. Q. Young, D. L. 
Arm. 

Kurt, O, Edward, Tech. Asst, to General 
Manager, Ethyl Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. C. A. Hall, C. J. Freund. 

IjACKLER, John L., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, datholic Univer¬ 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. J. C. 
Michalowicz, E. A. Valade. 

Larson, Floyd C., Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla, J. F. Brooks, J. R. 
Matlock. 


Lawrence, George M., Instructor in Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. E. D. Ayres, F. C. 
Weiincr. 

Leeper, Marvin T., Engineer, American 
Bridge Co., Gary, Indiana. C. J. Freund, 
A. B. Bronwell. 

Leister, Volney B., Manager, Industrial 
Relations Division, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago, Ill. C. J. 
Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Lomae, Daniel de L., Instructor iu Electri¬ 
cal Engineering, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. E. K. Hamlen, E. R. Wilson. 

Lucas, William A., Instructor in Mathe- 
raatic.s, Stevcn.s In.stitutc, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. K. J. Moser, M. R. Reeks. 

ilAJESKE, liEONARD M., Instructor iu Me- 
cli.-inicnl Engineering, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. F. A. 
Biberstein, II. P. Gallogly. 

Marsh, James C., Instructor in Mathe¬ 
matics, Uiiivi'r.sity of Louisville, Louisville, 
Ky. II. 11. Fenwick, W. B. Wendt. 

Martin, Philip C., Director, N. Y. State 
Institute of Applied Arts & Sciences, 
White Plains, N. Y. F. E. Almstead, 
0. K. Palsgrove. 

-Matar, J0.SEPI1 E., Instructor in Mathc- 
nialics, Marquette lJniver.sity, Milwaukee, 
Wis. W. D. Bliss, 0. N. Olson. 

Maxson, George B., Professor of Engineer¬ 
ing Drawing, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. II. K. Bono, C. D. Farrar. 

May, JAME.S W., Technical Dir., Air Filter 
Div., American Air Filter Co., Louisville, 
Ky. D. V. Terrell, R. E. Shaver. 

McBee, Darwin L., Instructor in General 
Engineering, South Dakota School of 
Mines, Rapid Citv, South Dakota. R. H. 
Cook, E. E. Clark. 

McCarthy, Joseph L., Associate Professor 
of Cltcinical Engineering, University of 
Wasliington, Seattle, Wash. F. B. 
Fnrquharson, R. G. Hennes. 

McEntyre, John G., Instructor in Civil 
Kngiiicuring, Kansas State College, Man¬ 
hattan, Ean. R. F. Morse, L. E Conrad. 

Melton, James O., Instructor in Mechanics, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla¬ 
homa. M. D. Creech, R. V. James. 

Merrill, Robert A., Associate Professor of 
Engineering, University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tcnn. R. L. Sweigert, N. W. 
Dougherty. 

Morgan, Philip F., Associate Professor of 
Sanitary Engineering, State University of 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. C. J. Posey, J. W. 
Howe. 

Myers, Leslie B., Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. E. L. Green, 

G. N. Cox. 

Neilly, Yirqil E., Instructor in Engineer¬ 
ing, Pennsylvania State College, State Col¬ 
lege, Pa. C. G. Been, H. L. Holderman. 

Nelson, John A., Director of Employee 
Relations, Int. Tel. & Tel. Corporation, 
Now York, N. Y. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwcll. 

Nesbitt, Richard E., Instructor in Engi¬ 
neering, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. C. E. Anderson, J. H. Clouse. 

Nye, Edwin P., Assistant Professor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Pennsylvania State 
College, State (Tollcge, Pa. N. R. Sparks, 

H. P. Hammond. 

Oakes, Luther S., Chairman of the Board, 
Winston Bros. Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. L. B. Combs, II. O. Sharp. 

Owen, William M., Research Associate, Ap¬ 
plied Mech., University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. W. M. Lansford, P. G. Jones. 

Preator, Frederick, .\ssociate Professor of 
Technology, Utah State Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Logan, Utah. J. PI. Christiansen, 
D. W. Peterson. 

Reynolds, Blythe, M., Vice President for 
Engineering & Purchasing, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Railway, N. J. R. T). Kirkpatrick, 
C. J. Freund. 

Roberts, Marcus D., Instructor in General 
Engineering, Purdue University, Lafay¬ 
ette, Ind. II. A. Bolz, J. Rising. 

Rose, Nicholas J., Instructor in Mathe¬ 
matics, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. K. J. Moser, M. R. Reeks. 

Buehl, Robert C., Personnel Director, Col¬ 
gate University, Trenton, New Jersey. 
C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Ryan, William F., Engineering Manager, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion, Boston, Mass. C. J. Freund, A, B. 
Bronwell. 

ScALZl, John B., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Case Institute, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. L. J. Reardon, G. B. Earnest. 

ScHLENK, William F., Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. E. R. Wilson, K. F. Sibila. 

Schultz, Andrew S., Associate Professor of 
Industrial Engineering, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. M. W. Sampson, K. C. 
White. 


ScoDELLARO, Primo M., Instructor in Engi¬ 
neering, University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. H. C. Gudebski, C. G. Buncombe. 

Shields, Paul E., Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Pcnnsylvasiia State 
College, State College, Pa. C. B. Holt, 
E. B. Stavcly. 

SiEKMAN, P. W., Assistant to Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Operating Dept., Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., Allentown, Pa., C. J. Freund, 
A. B. Bronwell. 

Smith, Dudley T., Associate Professor of 
Geology, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. II. A. Wilson, S. B. Wiltse. 

Smith, Gerald M., Instructor in Applied 
Mech., Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan. W. II. IIoiLstead, D. E. Braden. 

SnivelY, Sprague F., Instructor in Build¬ 
ing Construction, Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege, Dravosburg, Pa. C. G. Rcen, K. L. 
Holderman. 

Stkve.v, Ja.mk.s R., Instructor in Civil Engi¬ 
neering, City College of New York, New 
York, N. Y.‘ W. Allan, W. L. Willig. 

Stevens, James I., Assistant Profi-ssor of 
Chemical Engineering, Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. E. E. Litken- 
hous, F. .T. Lcivis. 

Stewart, Alvin E., Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering, New Mexico 
College of A & M Arts, State College, 

N. M. M. A. Thomas, D. B. Jell. 

Stillman, Donald G., Associate Professor 

of English, Bucknell Universily, Ijcwis- 
burg. Pa. R. A. Gardner, D. M. Griffith. 

Stoker, Warren C., Associate Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, ReiiNHelaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. L. D 
Runklc, F. M. Sebast. 

Stoll, Duane C., Department Head, N. Y. 
State Institute of Applied Arts & Sciences, 
White Plains, N. Y. F. E. Almstead, 

O. K. Palsgrove. 

Sutton, Louis V., President & General 
Manager, Carolina Power & Light Com¬ 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwcll. 

Taft, Frederick L., Assistant Professor of 
Languages, Case Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. R. Young, 0. M, Stone. 

Taylor, K. Austin, Director of Rcsearcli, 
International Paper Company, Glen Falls, 
N. Y. G. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Virtue, Byron T., Asst. Gfaief Engineer, 
Bearings Div., Torrington Co., Litchfield, 
Conn. C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 
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Wagner, John F., Assistant Professor of trlcal Engincerinf;, South Dakota School 

Applied Mathematics, University of Colo- of Mines, Rapid City, S. D. J. O. 

rado, Boulder, Colo. C. A. Hutchinson, Kammerman, E. E. Clark. 

K. H. Stahl. W1LI.OTJOHBY, Vestf-r E., Associate Professor 

Watnick, Arthur II., Professor of Elcctri- of Mechanics, University of Oklahoma, 

cal Engineering, Pennsylvania State Col- Norman, Okla. R. V. James, M. D. Creech, 

lege, State College, Pa. C. B. Holt, A. H. Workman, Harolu J., Personnel Director, 
Forbes. Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry Co., 

Weaver, Robert H., Director of Industrial Muskegon, Mich. C. .T. Freund, A. B. 

Relations, The Falk Corporation, Milwaii- Brotiwoll. “ 

kee, Wis. C. J. Freund, A. B. Broiiwell. Wobtaia.v, Robert P., Instructor in Eiigi- 
Whbadon, WHjLIAM C., Instructor & Re- necring Drawing, USAF lu'^tilute of Tecli- 

scarch Associate in Materials Engineering, nology, Daytoii, Ohio. W. II. Crew, V. A. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. J. S. Yaley. 

Rising, G. M. Edoll. Zaiil, Harold A., Director of Research, 

Wherry, John E., Instructor in Applied Signal (^)rps Engineering Labs., Reil 

Mathematics, Kansas State College, Man- Bank, N. ,T. C. J. Freund, A. B. Br«)n- 

hattan, Kan. W. II. llonstead, D. E. well. 

Braden. 

Williams, Samuel C., Associate Professor Facull^' and (’ollege Administiiitors 840 

of Economics, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, Industrial Administrators 92 

N. J. K. J. Moser, .T. E. Crouch. - 

Williams, Sylvan K., luHtrui-tor in Elec- Total New Members this year 932 





Section 

Allegheny 

Illinois-Indiana 

Kansas-Nebraska 

Michigan 

Middle Atlantic 
Missouri 

National Capital 
Area 

New England 

North Midwest 

Ohio 

Pacific Northwest 

Pacific Southwest 

Rocky Mountain 
Southeastern 

Southwestern 


Section Meetings 


Location of Meeting 
U. of Pittsburgh 

4 

University of Notre 
Dame 

University of Nebraska 

Michigan State College 

U. S. Military Academy 
Washington Univereity 

Johns Hopkins 
University 

Yale University 

University of Iowa 

Ohio University 
Montana State College 

University of California, 
Los Angeles 

University of Denver 

University of South 
Carolina 

Texas A. & M. College 


Dates 

April 22 and 23, 
1949 

May 14,1949 

May 7,1949 

May 14, 1949 
April 9, 1949 

May 7, 1949 

Oet. 8, 1949 

Nov. 3, 4 and 5, 
1949 

April 9, 1949 

June 16 and 17, 
1949 

Dee. 28 and 29, 

1948 

May, 1949 

April 7, 8, and 9, 

1949 

April, 1950 


Chairman of Section 
R. C. Gorham, 
University of 
Pittsburgh 
D. S. Clark, 

Purdue Univ. 

Linn Helander, 
Ktuisas Stale 
College 

C. L. Brattin, 
Michigan State 
College 

H. T. Weil, Jr. 
Manhattan College 
C. L. Wilson, 
Missouri School of 
Mines and Technol- 

«f?y 

IT. H. Arni.sby, 

U. S. Ofliec of 
Education 
C. E. Tucker, 
Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology 
C. J. Posey, 

State University 
of Iowa 
K. H. Gaylord, 

Ohio University 
E. W. Schilling, 
Montana State 
College 
Ralph Smitli 
San Jose State 
College 

M. P. Capp, 
University of Denver 
J. E. Hannum, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 
W. H. Carson, 
Oklahoma Uni¬ 
versity 
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Guide for Junior Engineers Available 


A “Professional Guide for Junior Engi¬ 
neers,” prepared by W. E. Wickenden and 
edited by G. Ross Henninger for the Engi¬ 
neer’s Council for Professional Develop¬ 
ment, has been published and is now 
available. This includes chapters on: 
“The Engineer’s Heritage”; “Transition 
from Engineering Student to Engineer¬ 
ing Graduate”; ‘‘Some Important Deci¬ 
sions”; “Beginning Professional Prac¬ 
tice”; “The Engineer and Registration”; 


“Trade or Profession”; “What is a Pro¬ 
fession”; “Professional Relationships”; 
“The Second Mile”; a Reading List, and 
a Self-Appraisal Questionnaire. Written 
in Dr. Wickenden’s inimitable style, this 
manual should be of great help to the 
student graduating from engineering col¬ 
lege. The price is one dollar and copies 
may be obtained from E.C.P.D., Engi¬ 
neering Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Discounts 
are allowed in quantity lots. 


Survey of Engineering Building Construction 


A survey of building construction at 
imginee^ing colleges, recently completed 
by the Engineering College Administra¬ 
tive Council of the Society, has shown 
that 51 state supported and privately en¬ 
dowed colleges completed construction on 
23,143,000 cubic feet of buildings, totaling 
$18,770,000 in the four year period from 
January 1, 1945 to January 1,1949. The 
survey of building construction author¬ 
ized since January 1, 1945, showed that 
59 engineering colleges had authorized 


43,768,000 cubic feet of buildings, costing 
$53,969,000. It is interesting to note that 
the cost per cubic foot of completed con¬ 
struction was $.81, while that of author¬ 
ized construction is $1.23. The compila¬ 
tion included space used for classrooms, 
research laboratories, instructional labora¬ 
tories, and other facilities used for engi¬ 
neering insti-uction. Approximately 75% 
of the authorized funds were from fed¬ 
eral, state, and municipal government 
sources, as contrasted with 25% from 
private donations. 


Completed Since January 1, 1946 
Cubic Feet 


Federal, State, and 
Municipal governments 

Private Funds 

Totals 


15,023,885 

8,118,850 

23,142,735 


Total Cost 

$12,761,903 

6,007,944 

18,769,847 


Authorized Since January 1, 1946 


Federal, State, and 
Municipal governments 

Private Funds 

Totals 


31,865,612 

11,902,627 

43,768,239 


$41,116,347 

12,853,000 

53,969,347 
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Summer school 

in 

Mechanical Engineering 


^^R^nsselaer 


Polytechnic 


Institute 




For further information write Professor 
E. N. Kemler, College of Engineering, 
New York University, New York 53, N. Y. 



In the P*ll EngfaiMring Design Series, 

John A. Hrones, Editor 

FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ENGINEERING MECHANICS 

By Alvin Sloane, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

9 This effective text continually stresses the importance of 
logical, clear, and obiective reasoning from hypothesis to con¬ 
clusion. Each problem is set so that it may be attacked with 
confidence. The proper setting of the problem— its isolation 
as a “free body”—is repeatedly emphasized in this stimulating 
book. Each analytical method and graphical construction is 
explained with a thoroughness of detail and a clarity of logic 
that challenge the student to master fundamentals. 

This volume is suited to both one- and two-semester under¬ 
graduate courses in applied or engineering mechanics. For 
the short course, there is a thorough treatment of all topics 
covered. For two-semester courses, there are introductions to 
the subjects of virtual work, mechanical vibrations, and Mohr's 
Circle as applied to moments and products of inertia. 

Pubtish«d 1947 379 pag*> 6" k 9" 

KINEMATIC PROBLEMS 

By Roy Matthew Wingren, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 

9 This workbook is a supplement to a regular text for a course 
in Kinematics or Mechanisms. It consists of: (l) forty work¬ 
sheets for use as practical material; and ( 2 ) separate sheets 
stating 71 problems. The problems were selected and prepared: 
to save time usually spent in routine laying out of drawings; to 
grant the instructor his preference in methods of solution; and 
to present problems adaptable to almost any type of course. 
Publithad 1948 8 pages insiructient; 40 workshaats 8^^" x II" 

SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 Fifth Avenue Now York II N Y 
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WIllY 



THE EXTRAPOLATION, INTERPOLATION AND SMOOTHING OF 

STATIONARY TIME SERIES 

WITH ENGINEERING APPLICATIONS 

By NORBERT WIENER, aulKor of Cybrnmetlcs 

Kuses the techniques of the statistician and the communication 
engineer into a common technique which is more effective than either 
one alone. Contains the specific problems of the design of linear pre¬ 
dictors anil linear wave filters. 

June Approx. 170 pages Prob. $6.00 

COMMUNICATION CIRCUITS 

By L. A. WARE and H. R. REED 

The basic principles of communication transmission lines and their 
associated networks covering the frequency range from voice through 
ultra-high frequencies and using MKS rationalized system of units. 
Third edition includes expanded treatment, new problems. • 

3rd Ed., July Approx. 398 pages 202 illus. Prob. $5.50 


ELEMENTS OF SOUND RECORDING 

By J. e. FRAYNE and H. WOLFE 

Gives useful information on basic sound problems. Numerical 
problems illustrate the use of design formula and have limited complex 
mathematical analysis. References at end of each chapter. 


Approx. 680 pages 


483 illus. 


Prob. $8.50 


BASIC ELECTRONICS 

By R. G. KLOEFFLER and M. W. HORRELL 

Describes rather than analyzes basic circuits and applications. 
Covers power and communication fields with details on new develop¬ 
ments of the transistor and mcchano-electronic transducer. Many 
problems. 

August Approx. 444 pages 404 illus. Prob. $5.00 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUSt 
A Unified Treatment 

By F. H. MILLER 

A correlation of plane and solid analytic geometry, differential 
calculus, and integral calculu.s. Includes treatment of maxima and 
minima, conic sections, loci in polar coordinates. 3025 exercises. 

May Approx. 652 pages Illus. Prob. ^5.00 

OUtmA Aoo J td 044 fMifO to 

)OHN WUr&SONS, lnc.,4eFbinh«Ni,N«>Voriil6.ILr. 
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Outstanding Texts for Engineering Students 

PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC 
FIELDS 

By WARREN B. Boast 

Extraordinary iiilercsl lui't been aroubcd among college teach¬ 
ers by this new text, wbirli is well designed to give under¬ 
graduate students a full comprehension of electric and mag¬ 
netic fields, both basic concepts and important supplementary 
aspects. $4.75 

ALTERNATING CURRENT CIRCUIT THEORY 

By Myril B. Reed 

All important new text for the third-year course in a-c theory 
carefully prepared, logically developed, rigorously presented. 

A feature of the book is it.« u.se of an explicit and consistent 
nomenclature. $5 50 

INTRODUCTION TO GAS-TURBINE AND JET- 
PROPULSION DESIGN 

By Carl A. Norman and Richard H. Zimmerman 

The fir.st elementary and practical textbook in a field of rap¬ 
idly growing importance, gas turbines for stationary, aircraft, 
marine, and locoinulivc plants, and rockets. Both perform¬ 
ance and design details are covered, with sample computations 
of design problems. $5.00 

ENGINEERING MECHANICS 

By Ferdinand L. Singer 

Now widely known ns the lending mechanics text for engi¬ 
neering students, this work is notetl for its clear and intelli¬ 
gible presentation of fundamental principles and its large 
quantity of excellent problems. $4.50 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL METALLURGY 

By Frederick L. Coonan 

This thorough and comprehensive work is now a standard 
textbook for engineering courses. It covers basic principles, 
the more important alloy.s—non-ferrous and iron and carbon, 
and the metallurgy of welding. $3.50 

HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 

49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 













Toughest Rook! 


’k'k'k’k'k'k’k'k'k'k'k'k it if it 'k ir it it 



DESIGNED TO HANDLE many of the tougher and more 
abrasive rocks and ores, the "A-l" jaw crusher is capa- 
ble of crushing ores with compressive strength as high 
as 80,000 lbs. per sq. in. "A-l" crusher's suspended type 
jaw plates in combination with special wearing plates 
provides low maintenance costs and less down time for 
thousands of installations around the world. 

The same industrial progressiveness that developed 
the "A-l" crusher is evidenced in over 1600 different 
products sold by Allis-Chalmers to every U. S. industry. 

A 2)66 


"WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?" Is a booklet doscribino the 
Alllt^halmors 18 month Groduoto TraininB Course for electrical, 
mechanical, chemical, mining and ether englneerlna graduates. 

Men are trained for sales, design, production, service and erec¬ 
tion, etc Write for Booklet E 6085-A, 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1181A SO. 70 ST. 

MILWAUKEE. WIS. 

MLIS-CHALMERS 

On if At Mg 3 b Baclric Pawar E q alpma a t—llggatf af Al h Ronga af hdatlrlal Piwhds 
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To realize the benefits 
of welding ... 

W ELDING in industry has progressed 
because it permits the economical 
fabrication of a structural design ideally 
suited to functional requirements. 

To realize the benefits of welding, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to execute each de¬ 
sign with an intimate knowledge of struc¬ 
tural analysis, metallurgical principles, 
welding processes and costs. 

Such a combination of knowledge is found 
only in men trained in welding engineer¬ 
ing. The need for such men is great to¬ 
day and should be even g^reater in the years ahead when more 
and more manufacturers will want to profit from the advantages 
made possible by welding. 



I. A. Oehler 

Director of Metallurgy tt Research 
American Welding flt Manufacturing Co. 
Warren, Ohio 

Large welded steel crankshaft, 
built by American Welding 




A. OEHLER 


PubU$h«d through the courtesy of The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland I, Ohio 
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IMPORTANT 


to testing machine 
owners 


These accessories will broaden 
the usefulness — increase the 
value — of your present 
equipment. 



Baldwin ConcroIIed-'I'empcrature Cabinet 
machines permit tension, compression 
and flexure tests at temperatures from 
—70°F to + 200“F, maintained within ± l“. 
Bulletin No. 28^. 



Tate-Emery Air Cell 
extends precision 
range of testing ma¬ 
chine downward to 
as little as 2 pounds, 
full scale. Portable or 
built-in indicator. 
Bulletin No. 261. 



Baldwin Strain Pacer permits mainte¬ 
nance of a constant rate of displacement 
between specimen gage points, rather 
than a constant rate of crosshead sepa¬ 
ration. Bulletin No. 289. 



Baldwin Stress-Strain Recorders. Mod¬ 
els available for virtually ail common 
makes of testing machines. Bulletin 
No. 262. 



H. F. Moore indicating extensometer ac¬ 
commodates round or flat specimens up 
to 8 inches in length. Bulletin No. 263. 


These illustrations show only a few of the 
many Baldwin accessories that will imple¬ 
ment existing machines for broader fields 
of use, and make them even more valuable 
tools in scientific progress and industrial 
development. You will find complete in¬ 
formation on each individual device in its 
special bulletin. Ask for copies. 



The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila¬ 
delphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. OITiccs: Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Houston, St. 
Louis. Chicago. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Washington. In 
Onada: Peacock Brothers. Ltd., Mon¬ 
treal, Quebec. 


BALDWJM 

TESTING HEADQUARTERS 
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you CAN BC SURE..IP rrSrWbstin^OUSe 



“WATCHDOG** for wayward current 


Mine expk>8ionH caused by short- 
circuit faults have lieen given a 
decided setback by this new elec¬ 
trical guardian recently developed 
by the Mines Equipment Compa iiy 
in conjunction with Westiiighoiise. 

Now, lines carrying electrical 
power must pass through the 
“watchdog”—which consists of 
Westinghouse AB “De-ion” cir¬ 
cuit breakers—before feeding to 
individual mining machinery. 
Then ... if electricity fails at one 


of the cutters, ilrills or loaders . . . 
or if cables or machine installa¬ 
tions break down and become 
dangerous . . . the “watchdog” 
notes the change in current and 
the AB breakers automatically 
trip to shut off the jHJwer. 

Ilelping to prevent mine dis¬ 
asters with equipment like this is 
only one example of how Westing- 
house engineers work constantly 
to solve the practical problems of 
industry . . . through research. 

G-1002» 
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Write for Complete Catalog 


The Universal 


Densichro 


SUPER-SENSITIVE EXPOSURE METER 
AND DENSITOMETER 



Exclusive Features 

UNSURPASSED 

STABILITY 

VERSATILITY OF DESIGN 

PATENTED MAGNEPHOT 
ELECTRONIC CIRCUIT 

CONTINUOUS ELECTRICAL 
SENSITIVITY CONTROL 

NO ZERO ADJUSTING 



An ultn-ienutive, itable and economical device that deter- 

zninea accurately ezpoaure, tranamlaaion densitjr, reflection The DENSICHRON ia 
density, color bi^nce, and other proceaauiK data in a simple, the only light device 
rapid and fool-proof manner. Easily operated by laboratory featuring the unique 
technician or experimental photographer. MAGNEPHOT system 

lUufltrftted At th6 risht. 

No. 2150 DENSICHRON Densitometer and Exposure Named by its inventors 

Meter. This unique instrument provides density ranges of: after the principle of 

0 to 1, 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and 3 to 4. The light measuring ranges MAGNEtic PHOTocur- 

ore: .005, .05,0.5, and 5 foot candies. The sensitivity controls rent modulation, the Kal- 

provide 4 decades by the range switch with 1 decade con- mus-Strifcer Magnephot 

dnuous and an over-all control of 10,000 to 1. No zero system transforms fight 

adjustment is required. The dial lights are controlled from into A. C. voltages right 

the panel switch. The meter is a sensitive, yet rugged inside the phototube of 

instrument, with an expanded, eauly-read scale. The maxi- the DENSICHRON by 

mum Uxht sensitivity is 10 micro lumen. The DENSICHRON applying to it an A. C. 

is supplied with a blue sensitive light probe. However, a red magnet field. These A. C. 

sensftiva probe is svailabie. Six measuring aperturM ue voltages can be amplified 

supplied os well as 1 cone H inch in diameter. 1 retaining without troublesome zero- 

ring, and 1 opal glass disc % inch in diameter. The amplifier drift, humidity or warm- 

Inches hlglu 13 inches long and 5 inches wide and up effects which demand 

wei{^ 11 Hi pounds. The current consumption is 30 watts. constant attention and 

Complete as described but only for operation on 115 volt readjustments. The Mag- 

00 cycle A. C. nephot sirstem Is not an 

improvement. In the 
DENSICHRON it creates 

Price $2 2 O . . fundamentally new de- 

H'rite today for new descriptive folder 

W. M. Welch Scientific Company 

1515 Sodgwiek St., Dgpt. I EsUbUshed ISM Chicago 10, Illinoia, U.S.A. 








A COMPLETE 


PRINTING 

SERVICE ... 

Good printing does not 
just happen; it is the result of careful planning. 
The knowledge of our craftsmen, who for 
many years have been handling details of 
composition, printing and binding, is at your 
disposal. For over sixty years we have been 
printers of scientific and technical journals, 
books, theses, dissertations and works in foreign 
languages. Consult us about your next job. 

I'RINIKRS THE 

JOITRNAI. Ol' E NCI N K E RI Nf: KDirCAI'lON 

LANCASTER PRESS, Inc. 

PRINTERS • BINDERS • ELECTROTTPERS 

ESTABLISHED 1877 LANCASTER, PA. 
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AltAN LADD new e^j/arring in "WHISPERING SMITH”, a Paramount Picture. Color by Tecbnieoler. 


How a group of Amoricon pionoors 
has held the price of Aluminum down 


CharlcH jVlurliii Hall, foiiiider of 
Aiiicrif;u’s aliiiiiiiiimi iiidiiHlry, had a 
H|>c<'ial kind of gleam in his eye. 
i^very one of na has il Uh>. 

lie was bound and delerinhicd to 
find a wav to make aluiuimim 
cheaply. Tlie schoollMMiks all tell 
how he did it, where the world’s 
grealcsl scienlisls failed. 

Bliinlly speaking, Charles Marlin 
Hall set out to nut the world price of 
aliiiiiiiium. 

lie was the first of the men and 
women of Aluminlini Company of 
America. He licked a process. We 
who followed him—engineers, chem¬ 
ists, metallurgists, physicists, pro¬ 
duction experts—have been at it 
ever since. 

But the gleam is the same. It’s 
bumping cllxiWB in the research lab 
with men who, in fifty years, have 


accomplished iiiiMtl of the finding-out 
that took fifty renliiries, with the 
age-old inelals. 

It's working in the mill and hav¬ 
ing il seem that every shining sheet 
raring over the rolls is your own. 

ft’s typing a letter in answer to a 
simple query, and having the deep- 
down feeling that you may be in at 
the birth of a new business, taking 
root in aliiiniiium. 

We propose to keep on being 
pioneers in broadening the useful¬ 
ness of aluminum. Alcoa Aliiininuni 
sohl in 1939 for 20 cents a pound. It 
sells totlay for 16 cents. 

We arc pioneering with micro- 
sropes and calipers and rolling mills. 
We'll stack them against axes and 
squirrel riHes and spinning wheels, 
for a place of importance in the 
history of our America. 


To know other stories oj the Alcoa family and the grouch of aluminuiu's useful¬ 
ness to you, write far free cofty of “Aluminum—Its Story", Aluminum 
Company of Amg||1ca, I 99 S Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19 , Pennsyleania. 


ALCOA FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
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Just Published 


Materials op Construction 

— WOOD, PLASTICS, FABRICS — 

By ALBERT G. H. DIETZ, Associate Professor, 
Department of Building Engineering and Construction, 
and Director, Plastics Research Laboratory, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

PRESENTS an analysis of the properties and uses of wood, 
plastics and fabrics from the standpoint of their fundamental 
structure and behavior. Designed for a one-term course, and 
presupposes some knowledge of strength of materials, basic chem¬ 
istry and physics. Not prepared as a laboratory course in testing 
materials. 

An abundance of illustrations, all carefully selected to empha¬ 
size the material in the text. 

Chapters are broken down into small sections with numerous 
paragraph headings to facilitate work assignments. 

Cross references to subjects already covered serve to rc-emphasize, 
to student, topics which have been discussed. 

Italics and bold face type plentifully used for aid in quick and 
retentive reading. 

CHAPTER HEADINGS: WOOD 1-Sources of Supply. 2- 
Growth and Structure. 3-Physical Properties. 4-Hygroscopic 
Properties. 5-Mcchanical Properties. 6-Identiricalion. 7- 
Grades and Sizes. 8-Enemics, Destroyers. 9-Preservative 
Treatment. 10--Vcneers, Adhesives, Plywood, Laminated Wood. 
FABRICS 11-Fabrics, Textiles. PLASTICS 12-Chemistry 
of Plastics. 13-Plasticizers, Colors, t'dins and Coatings. 14- 
Molding Methods. 15-Laminating. 16-Physical Properties— 
ComfKisite Materials, .Structural Sandwiches, Timber, Concrete. 

Approx. 350 pp. 6x9... .Profusely Illustrated... .Cloth 


WRITE NOW FOR EXAMINATION COPY 




















CHECK THESE TEXTBOOKS 

FOR SUMMER AND FALL ADOPTIONS— 

Doolittle and Zerban — 428 pages $5.00 

ENeiNEERINe THERMODYNAMICS 

Wrifcfcen and designed so that students can readily 
grasp the fundamentals of this all-important subject 

Whitmore —Published in March 1949 

530 pages $5.00 

ADVANCED SURVEYING <&• MAPPING 

"an excellent, up-to-date book in every respect, we 
are adopting it for our advanced courses in surveying” 

Jennings and Obert— 471 pages $5.00 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 

*-~Now 93 adoptions and still growing ! 

Murphy —Second Edition 500 pages $5.00 

PROPERTIES OF ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS 

—peppered with problems and review questions 
Tang — 452 pages $4.75 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT CIRCUITS 

—continues as a leader in its field 
Sheiry — 508 pages $4.75 

ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

—excellent for non-civils 


International Textbook Company 

Scranton 9,5^£NNsyt\MNM 
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An Unusually Thorough Toxt 

ALTERNATING CURRENT 
CIRCUIT THEORY 

By MYRIL B. Reed, University of Illinois 

This new text, published last September, has aroused 
unusual interest among teachers of electrical engi¬ 
neering, and in spite of its late appearance it has al¬ 
ready been widely adopted in such institutions as 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Northwestern University, Oregon State 
College, the United States Naval Academy, the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Los Angeles, University of 
Cincinnati, University of Pennsylvania, University 
of Rochester, etc. 

“Comprehensive in scope, very carefully planned in 
arrangement, and well executed in detail. In conse¬ 
quence, I consider that it is the best text now avail¬ 
able for a two-seniester junior course in alternating 
current circuit theory.”— Thomas J. Higgins, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“I consider it an excellent text. Among other good 
points, I should like to commend the author for in¬ 
troducing vector notation early in the text and using 
it immediately thereafter on circuits, rather than solv¬ 
ing series circuits by means of the geometric relations 
of the triangle. The treatment of Symmetrical Com¬ 
ponents, using matrices, is refreshingly different, and 
should give the student familiarity in the use of a 
branch of mathematics which is invaluable as a tool 
in many applications in electrical engineering.”— 
Charles F. Spitzer, Yale University. 

“Unusually thorough and covers a somewhat wider 
range of subject matter than other similar texts which 
I have seen.”— Austin V. Eastman, University of 
Washington. 

603 pages Price $S.SO 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 49 East 33d Sfawat. Naw York 16 
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NEWS —Available for Fall Use 

An Up-to-the Minute Text . . . 

STEAM POWER PLANTS 

By Philip J. Potter, University of North Dakota 

U NDERSTANDABLE, comprehensive and sound, giving a 
thoroughly satisfactory grounding in power plant engi¬ 
neering. Clear explanations of theory help the student to 
understand his equations, energy transfers and heat balances. 
Functional descriptions and tabular specifications and data familiariy.e him with 
purposes, design and performance of his equipment. And a wealth of illustrative 
examples and problems build his confiilence in ability to correctly make and check 
the power plant engineer’s calculations for design and efficient operation. 

S60 pages; 335 illustrations. Price to be announced. 

OUTLINE: Introduction: The Power Industry. The Generating Cycle. 
Other Plants Besides Steam. Flow of Fluids: Ajjplication of F'ncrgy F.quations. 
Viscosity. Laminary and Turbulent F'low. Friction. Determination of Pipe 
Sizes. Flow of Air. Pumps: Hydraulics. Horsepower. Types. Flow Char¬ 
acteristics. Cylinder Sizes. Steam Consumption. Operation. Injectors. Im¬ 
pellers. .Spcecls. Curves. Calculations!. Theory of Heat Transfer: ConducHon. 
Convection. Combined 'Pransfer. Mean 'remperature Difference. Scale Ef¬ 
fects. Condensing. Boiling. Radiation. Insulation. 

Fuels and Combustion: Coals. Proximate and Ultimate Analyses. Heating 
Values. Oil. Gas. Combustion. Flue Gas Analysis. Boiler Heat Balance. 
Steam Generators: Fire-Tube, Water-Tube Boilers. Steam Drum. Purification. 
Superheaters. Desuperheaters. Forced Circulation. Boiler Ratings. Per¬ 
formance. Boiler Design. Boiler Auxiliaries: Pulverizers. Stokers. Oil and 
Gas Burners. Chimneys. Mechanical Draft. Feedwater Treatment. Heat 
F.xchangers: Condensers. Pumps. Fcedwjitcr Heaters. Evaporators. Steam 
Turbines: Nozzle Theory and Design. Impulse Blade Theory. Velocity and 
Pressure Compounding. Reaction Blades. Dummy Pistons. J’erformance. 
Governing. FLxtraction. Construction Details. 

Steam Engines: Slide V.-ilves. Orher Types. Cylinder Condensation. Gov¬ 
erning. Performance. Diagram F'actor. Heat Balances: Pressure. Tempera¬ 
ture. Vacuum and Cycle Efficiency. Calculations. Rates. Partial Load 
Balances. Extraction Pressures. Actual Station Balances. Binary Cycles. 
Economics of Steam Power Plants: Definitions. Actual I.x>ad Curves. Rates. 
Fixed Cost. Operating Costs. Off-Peak Rates. Riders. Appendix: Thermal 
Properties of Water. Of Mercury. Dimensions of Heaters. Deaerators. 
Fans. Pumps. Boilers. Condensers, Turbines and Engines. 


The Ronald Press Company 

15 Fast 26th Street, New York 10. N Y 
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NEWS—iVbu; Availablm 

ELEMENTS OF APPLIED HYDROLOGY 

By Don Johnstone, formerly of Ohio State University; and Wil¬ 
liam P. Cross, U. S. Geological Survey. INSTEAD of a limited spe¬ 
cialty, this text treats hydrology as basic engineering training developing analysis 
and judgment in dealing with Nature on a broad scale. 

276 pages; 100 illustrations. $5.00 

WUTLINK: Collecting and Presenting Precipitation Ilata and Runoff Data. 
Precipitation—Riiiioff Relationships. Role of l.and. Analysis and Syntheses of 
llydrograph by Cnltgraph Methods. Flood Routing. IiiHitratlon Theory. The 
Hyilrograpii and Drainage Basin Characteristics. Application of Statistical 
Methods. 

NEWS— Ready in June 

HELICOPTER ENGINEERING 

By R. A. Young, Bureau of Aeronautics, U.S. Navy. SUMMARIZES 
accepted design methods based on both theory and results of research, coordi¬ 
nated into a comprehensive treatise on helicopter design and construction. 

364 pages; 113 curve charts; 50 diagrams. $10.00 

OUTLINE: Theory and Performance of Helicopters. Rotary Wing Design. 

Rotor Blade Theory. Mechanics of Rotor System. Performance Evaliiatloii. 

Jet Reaction Kotor Blades. StabUlty. Structural Design. Rotor Blade Design. 

Rotor Blade Stress Analyses. Conversion Tables. Reference Charts. 

NEWS— Ready in July 

STRUCTURAL DESIGN IN METALS 

By Clifford D. Williams, University of Florida, and Ernest C. 
Harris, Fenn College. A TEXTB(X)K in step with today’s employment 
of both welded and riveted fabrication and metals other than steel. Empha¬ 
sizes design of details applicable to all types of structures. 

591 pages; 285 illustrations. $6.50 

OUTLINE: Codes and Speclflcatlons. Metals. Rivets, Bolts and Pins. Welding. 
Selection of Sections. Connections. Plate Girders. Trusses. Bearings. Llght- 
fiage Members. Fatigue. The Rigid Frame. 

NEWS— Ready in Auguet 

TITANIUM —Its Occurrence, Chemistry, and Technology 

By Jelks Barksdale, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Former Re¬ 
search Chemist, National Lead Company, Titanium Division. AN 

EXHAUSTIVE WORK that collects, classifies, and organizes for reference 
the published information available to date about the processing, commercial 
uses, and industrial applications of titanium in its various forms. The volume 
digests and gives specific references to thousands of abstracts, reports, treatises, 
articles, and patents. 570 pages. $10.00 

OUTLINE: Discovery. Geology and Mineralogy. Ore Production and ImjMrts. 
Chemistry. Oxides. Balts. Organic Compounds. Chemical Analysis Methods. 
Processes in Pigment Manufacture. Uses of Titanium Pigments. Iron and Steel. 
Nonferrous Metals and Alloys. Hard Alloys. Electrical Industry. Ceramics. 
Mordants and Dyes. Catalysis. Special Applications. 


Thf Ronaid Prfss Company 

IS ^6it) Sir<’(‘t Ni-w Vt>rk 10 N V 
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REFRIGERATION and Air Conditioning 

By Rickard C. Jordan^ University of Minnesota; and 
Gayle B. Priester^ Consolidated GaSt Electric Light and 
Power Company, Baltimore, Maryland 

Both thraretical and applied refrigeration and air conditioning are 
covered in this valuable text. After reviewing the heat and thermo¬ 
dynamic processes involved in basic refrigeration cycles, the authors 
discuss refrigeration load calculations, psychromotry, compression 
refrigeration, and the rapidly developing held of low temperature 
refrigeration. Several chapters are devoted to an explanation of 
the applications of refrigeration to domestic, industrial, and com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

Illustrations, sequence photos and drawings, plus many charts and 
tables. 


Published 1948 


544 pages 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 

By Earle F. Walts and John T. Rule, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

A well-planned volume that develops the ability of the student to 
solve engin^ring problems by the simplest graphical methods. The 
authors nave not limited the teaching of Descriptive Geometry to 
one mode of attack —all methods of solving problems are thoroughly 
described, enabling the student to choose the simplest solution to each 
problem. There are numerous teaching aids and illustrations. 


Published 1946 


301 pages 


PROBLEMS IN DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 

By Earle F. Watts and Arthur L. Goodrich, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

These problems illustrate the basic principles of descriptive geometry, 
the special methods that branch out from them, and ways to j^ply 
those methods in solving engineering problems graphically. Tuere 
are in all 143 problems—ideal for use with Watts and Rule's Descrip¬ 
tive Geometry or any other standard text. 


Published 1946 


64 plates 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 Fifth Avenue Nev/ York 11 N Y 
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Two important new texts in the Prentice-Hall 
Electrical Engineering Series, 

W. L. Everitt, Ekiitor 

NETWORKS, LINES, AND FIELDS 

By John D. Ryder, Iowa State College 

This new text is intended as an introduction to the field of communi- 
cation-circiiit engin(x:ring and electrical network theory, from both 
current and field viewpoints. It includes circuit theory as applied 
to both "lumped” and “distributed” types of networks. Electro¬ 
magnetic field concepts are developed through Maxwell’s equations, 
leading to discovery of radiation of energy, skin-elfect and other 
boundary problems. The material on fields includes a basic treat¬ 
ment of wave-guide theory. 

Professor Ryder stresses tljo logic of the subject by guiding the 
student’s thinking step-by-step along paths similar to those which 
might have been followed by the original investigators. 

Published 1949 Approximately 460 pages 5|''x8|" 

TRANSFORMATION CALCULUS AND 
ELECTRICAL TRANSIENTS 

By Stanford Goldman, Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology 

Thorough, modern, and pruclical, this new text on transients in 
electrical circuits is designed for senior or graduate courses. Some 
outstanding features are: 

• Thorough treatment of the Laplace transformation and method 
of contour integration in solving transient problems. 

• A good knowledge of calculus is assumed. All necessary mathe¬ 
matics beyond that is developed in detail in the text. 

• Systematic treatment of asymptotic solutions of electrical prob¬ 
lems. 

• Simple solutions to many problems hitherto considered compli¬ 
cated. These include the Nyqiiist criterion for stability and the 
relation between amplitude and phase characteristics. 

Published 1949 Approximately 444 pages Sf” x 8f" 

SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 Fifth Avenue Now York 11 NY 





NEW EDITIONS 
FOR FALL ADOPTIONS 

Clapp and Clark’s Second Edition 

ENGINEERING A\ATERIALS AND 

PROCESSES 

The Second Edition of this extremely popular text is much more than 
a mere revision; in Fact it is an almost entirely new book. Up-to- 
date material/ especially on cooling curves and equilibrium diagrams, 
castings, joining of metals, and plastics, has been included. READY 
SEPTEMBER i. 


firym s 


Second Edition 


APPLIED MECHANICS 

Though the material included is arranged to Follow closely the order 
in the First Edition, the entire book has been reset. The author 
has expanded and rewritten many parts, always avoiding unnecessary 
details and emphasizing basic fundamentals. The book now contains 
over one thousand examples and problems. READY NOW. 


Jennings and Lewis’ Third Edition 

AIR CONDITIONING AND 
REFRIGERATION 

The text has been extensively rewritten to bring its contents in 
line with recent developments and newer technical data, especially 
the chapters on warm-air heating, steam heating, air distribution 
systems, boilers and combustion equipment. New features include 
adequate material on the heat pump and radiant heating. READY 

IN SEPTEMBER. 

SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY NOW 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY I 


SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 
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McGRAW-HILL * and 


PRINCIPLES OF AERODYNAMICS 

By J. H. Dwinnell, University of Washington. In press 

0 

Designed for a first course in aerodynamics, tliis book gives an introductory survey of some 
of the most important phases of the subject. The author presents much experimental 
data for comparison with theory rather than for liandbook use. Aerodynamic principles 
are set forth and are verified by recent test data. An answer pamphlet will be available. 


APPLIED MECHANICS 

By A. P. PoORMAN, Purdue University. Fifth edition. In press 

Here is a thorough revision of a standard college text. The warding of statements in the 
text has been changed in the interest of greater clarity. Many new prohlcnis have been 
added and much new material has been included to bring the book up to date. A new 
treatment of the supplementary acceleration of bodies in plane curvilinear motion as given 
by the Law of Coriolis, has been added. As before, answers to all problems are given. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

By Franklin E. Folts, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. Third edition. In press. 

A highly useful combination of background and case material for the solution of practical 
problems in industrial management. Tins new tliird edition treats the many recent 
changes in this ficid, giving special attention to new developments in labor relations and 
personnel management. 


COST ACCOUNTING 

By Jambs H. March, University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill Accounling Scries. 
558 pages, $5.00 

A realistic description of factory cost accounting as an integral part of industrial manage¬ 
ment, and in a form suitable for introductory study. The major emphasis is on cost control 
and although the treatment is practical, the author has endeavored to lay a sound tlie- 
oretical foundation that will enable the beginning student to understand the practical 
applications. 


PLAIN CONCRETE 

By Edward E. Bauer, University of Illinois. Third edition. 440 pages, $5.00 

A thorough revision of a well-known text. All material on cement has been revised and 
all teats changed in accordance with the latest A.S.T.M. methods of testing. The book 
is designed to give the engineering student professional background in the field of concrete. 
The emphasis is on_ the understanding of materials used in concrete, the terms involved, 
methods of calculating certain values, the purpose of doing things in certain ways, and an 
idea of actual values and conditions in current use. 

STRUCTURE AND PROPERTIES OF ALLOYS 

By R. M. Brick, University of Pennsylvania, and Arthur Phillifs, Yale Univer¬ 
sity, Metallurgy and Metallurgical Engineering Series. Second edition. 484 pages, 
$6.00 

A revision of a standard text fur college students of physical metallurgy. Much new ma¬ 
terial has been added and some discussions have been expanded. Two new chapters have 
also been added. The general approach of the first edition has been retained—tlie correla¬ 
tion of phase diagrams, structures and properties, proceeding from the simplest type of 
alloys to the most complex. 



Send for copies on approval 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 Wait 42n<l Strmmk N«w York 18, N. Y. 
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BooUi * McGRAW-HILL 

TOOL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK. A Roferonc* Book on All I 

Photos of Planning, Control, Dosign, Tooling, and Operations in tho 
Mechanical Manufacturing Industries 

ASTE Handbook Committee. Sponsored by the American Society of Tool Engi¬ 
neers. In press 

Covers in a_ single volume and in 115 separate sections, tlie whole field of the mechanical 
manufacturing industries and all the processes involved in converting raw materials into 
linislicd products. The book is written from the practical rather than the theoretical 
approach, and takes into consideration the fact tliat tiie tool engineer must know or know 
where to find all the fundamental data ulihred in the complete mechanical manufacturing 
operation. 


DIESEL ENGINES 

By J. W. Anderson, American Locomotive Company. Second edition. 556 pages, 
$7.00 

A revised edition of a practical manual for diesel engine operators. All material has been 
brought up to date and many new illustrations have been added. The text rovers funda¬ 
mentals of the engine procc.ss, di.s('iisscs ail types and sizes of diesel engines, and shows 
how to secure dependability and economy tlirougli safety of operation. 


REWINDING SMALL MOTORS 

By Daniel H. Kraymek, and A. C. Roe, Wcstingliousc Electric Corporation. Third 
edition. In press 

This book has been almost completely rewritten in order to include and concentrate in 
detail on the newer materials, iiiethodn. and processes l«r rewinding small motors. It 
has been increased to almost twice its former size, with new pliotograplis and winding 
diagrams to clarify practical information. 


TRANSFORMER PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

By J. B. Gibbs, Westing house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Sharon, Fa. 
Second edition. In press 

In this new second edition, the author lias rewritten the old material in accord with present 
practice to reflect recent progress. A new chapter has been added on current limiting 
reactors. New illustrations have been used to show up-to-date construction where im- 
provemeuta liave been made on former practices. 


ELECTRONICS FOR RADIO ENGINEERS 

By ViN Zei.iike and John Markus, Associate Editors of EUclrontcs. 879 pages, $9.50 

Here is a comprehensive book in elcctroiik s for radio engineers. It covers aiitciiiias, nudio, 
circuit theory, components, d-c niiiplifiiTs. lilteis, ionosphere, measiireincnts, microwaves, 
power supplies, produLtioii, receivers, television, transmission hues, transniitteis, and tubes. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELECTROPLATING AND ELECTRO¬ 
FORMING 

By William Blum, National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
and George B. IIocAnooM, Consultant, Eiectrodcpositioii and Einisliiiig of Metals. 
Third edition. In press 

This is a summary of available knowledge in the theory and practice of electroplating, 
presented in a form that will benefit botli platers and rhemists. This new third edition is 
more scientific and technical tliuii previous editions, and includes much new material, to 
keep abreast of tlic rapid development of tlic electroplating industry. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 W«s« A2 imJ Skrmmk Hmw York 18, N. Y. 
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— Oi4idia4uii*u^ McGRAW-HILL — 

THEORY Of WING SECTIONS 

By Ira H. Abbott, Aeronautical Consultant, and Albicrt K. von Doenhokf, 
Aeronautical Rcscarcli Scientist. McCraw-Iltll PuhUcalions in Aeronautical 
Science. In press. p 

• A concise presentation of the most useful aerodynamic theories of wing sections 
together with a comprehensive summary of experimental results. The the¬ 
oretical treatment progresses from elementary considerations to methods used 
for the design of NACA low-drag airfoils. Methods are presented fur using 
section data to predict wing characteristics. 

AVIATION CAS TURBINES 

By F. W. Goosey, New Products Division, Westiiighoiise Klectric Corjxiration, 
and Lloyd A. Young, Rand Corporation. Weslinghoiise-AJcGraw-nill Series. 
357 pages. $4.50 

• Presents in Ixisic terms the fundamentals of aircraft gas tiirhine design theory. 
Compressible gas flows arc discussed in detail and many examples of thermo¬ 
dynamic cycle calculations are given. Charts of gas and fuel propi-rties are 
presented in the appendix which will pcTinit the reader to carry through any 
type of gas turbine cycle calculation. Mechanical design is treated as well as 
the limits imposed on performance by materials limitations. 

ANALYSIS AND LUBRICATION OF BEARINGS 

By Milton C. .Shaw, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 1C. FrI'.u 
Macks, Flight Propulsion Reseanh Laboratory. National .Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. McGraw-Hill Publications tn Aeronautical Science. 620 
* pages, $10.00 

• This text presents the fundamental concepts underlying the design and per¬ 
formance of shaft bearings. The kinematic and dynamic conditions under 
which shaft bearings operate have been considered in detail and integrated 
with lubrication theory. The priniTpIcs of bearing load analysis are developed, 
then Dimensional Analysis is introduced in order to gencrali/e the lesiilts ol 
bearing load computations. 

PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF OIL PRODUCTION 

By Morris Muskat. Gulf Research and Development Company. Inter¬ 
national Senes in Pure and Applied Physics. In press 

• Formulates and correlates present information coneerning the physical prin¬ 
ciples and facts underlying the mechanics of oil production. The book is 
designed to stimulate and encourage further research study, clarify many 
aspects of the subject, and to improve the correlation between laboratory 
tlieories and field observations. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PLANT DESIGN 

By Frank C. Vilbrandt, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Chemical lingineer- 
ing Series. Third edition. 594 pages, $6.00 

• Accumulation of new data has stimulated the preparation of this general 
revision of a popular text. Treatment of preconstruction cost estimating has 
been substantially expanded and reworked, while to the sections on develop¬ 
ment there has been added material specifically referring to pilot plants. 
Plant design of a Gamma-Benzene llexachloride Unit provides excellent illus¬ 
trative matter. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF VACUUM TUBES 

By Austin V. Eastman, University of Washington. Third edition. In press 

• This is a revision of a well-known text for college .seniors. In the interest of 
simplicity, di.scussion of the special applications of the vacuum tube has been 
avoided, and the material in the book is largely confined to the treatment of the 
basic fundamentals of the performance of the tube and of the circuits in whicii 
it is most commonly used. 



Send for copies on approval 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 Wsst 42nd Strant Nnw York 18, N. Y. 
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A “MUST” in Engineering Curricula 

By EARLE B. NORRIS 

Dean of Engineering, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


I find that wo, upon whom falls the 
responsibility for outlining our engineer¬ 
ing curricula, arc prone to consider as 
“Musts” only certain subjects in the 
realms of iiiathcmatios and soionce as the 
foundation stones for our curricula. 
There is another basic course of study 
which is too often listed as elective or 
optional, but which I consider an essen¬ 
tial foundation stone in the training of 
young engineers for service in American 
industry. I refer to the study of our 
American Kcononiic Syst<*m. 

Whether the coui'se Avhich develops 
such an understanding is titled ns a 
course in the History of Western Civili¬ 
zation, or is a cour.se in the Principles 
of Kconomics, or both, seems iminateri.'d 
so long ns each embryo engineer is given 
a thorough understanding of how wo got 
where we are, the working principles of 
our politico-economic systtmi, and is able 
to draw sane, analytical coinjiarisons be¬ 
tween our American System and other 
political and economic ideologies. 

American System 

1 like to call it the “American Sys- 
t<mi,” although it had its early roots in 
Europe, but was transplanted, nurtured, 
and now has obtained its fullest growth 
in America. Some call it the system of 
“free enterprise,” which, to me, seems 
too much like the old days of “laissez 
fairc,” a painful period through which 
we passed on our way to our present 
full-flowering American System. 

The System— 

Where American industry, owned, 
managed and staffed by free men pro¬ 


duced more for war in three years than 
all the rest of the world combined. 

The System— 

Which now is not only .supplying the 
accumulated needs of our American peo- 
I)lc, but is pouring billions of dollars of 
American products into the economic re¬ 
habilitation of the rest of the world. 

The System— 

Which made it possible to absorb 12,- 
000,000 veterans into American life with 
hardly a j-ipple of disturbance and which 
is now giving eini)loyment at higher 
wages to more p<'ople than were em¬ 
ployed during the most active years of 
the war effort. 

The System— 

Which has been able to finance the 
training and education at Government 
expense of those millions of young men 
whose education was interrupted by war 
service. 

The System— 

Which supports a free public school 
system through the High School level 
and subsidizes collegiate education for 
those who aspire to it; which offers free¬ 
dom of educational and vocational oppor¬ 
tunity to all, regardless of caste, race, or 
circumstances of birth or antecedents. 

“Free Enterprise'^ 

“Free Enterprise” assumes that if a 
man has enough money he can engage in 
any business he chooses, and can run it 
to suit himself, pay any wages for which 
he can get men to work, hire or fire them 
at will, charge any price he can get, and 
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make as much money as the law of sup¬ 
ply and demand will permit. 

Today we have something quite dif¬ 
ferent. Wage and Hour laws fix mini¬ 
mum wages and maximum hours; na¬ 
tional labor laws control labor relations 
and provide for collective bargaining and 
restrict firing. 

Of even greater significance is the role 
which Government is playing in the con¬ 
trol of our economic system. Today any 
business man, whether a manufacturer, a 
retailer, or a farmer, no longer faces the 
greatest risk of a free enterprise sys¬ 
tem—the risk of uncontrolled ups and 
downs of our economy. Perhaps we have 
not wholly eliminated the business cycle, 
but we have so vast a network of govern¬ 
ment supports of prices, markets and 
credits that many economists believe that 
we will never have a repetition of the 
crash of 1929. It is generally conceded 
that these government measures pre¬ 
vented the postwar depression, so often 
prophesied, which was expected to throw 
8 to 12 million out of work. 

This modified system is far from the 
conception one gets from the term “free 
enterprise.” Some now call it “safe 
enterprise.” It is, however, strictly 
American. It is democratic in that it 
was created by democratic processes as 
a natural outgrowth of our cooperative 
efforts to promote the common welfare. 


It is not perfect, and needs some modifi¬ 
cation. Inflationary or deflationary 
trends need to be curbed and controlled. 
There is always the danger that one seg¬ 
ment of our economy may seek by politi¬ 
cal pressure to gain advantage over other 
groups. To preserve and improve it we 
need sound, economic statesmanship, not 
politics, nor catering to political pressure 
groups. 

Every embryo engineer is a potential 
leader in American enterprise. As such 
he should be capable of leading the think¬ 
ing of other elements of our national life 
into sane channels, so that subversive 
ideologies may be subjected to the cold 
light of scientific scrutiny and analysis. 
False ideas can gro'ft^ only in a soil of 
ignorance and misinformation. It is our 
duty to see that our engineering curricula 
give to every engineering student a thor¬ 
ough understanding of our American 
system, its shortcomings and its advan¬ 
tages in comparison with alien theories. 

President Truman has recently said— 
“Education has been defined as a bulwark 
against the acids of fascism and com¬ 
munism. Neither of these totalitarian 
forms of government can survive exami¬ 
nation by educated men and women— 
men and women free to search for the 
truth and imbued with the principles of 
liberty set forth in the preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 



A Speculation on Civilian Applications of 
Military Instruction Practices 

By ROBERT R. SHERWOOD 

Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Iowa State College 


Introduction 

It is not the intent of this discussion to 
propose that successful methods of mili¬ 
tary instruction be transplanted into 
civilian teaching practice. However, it 
is desirable to see whether any of the 
military practices hold possible value to 
those of us in civilian education. A few 
contrasting practices may be cited as rea¬ 
son for being sure that we aren’t over¬ 
looking a few possibilities. 

In good military instruction, the 
teacher was trained to be a military 
teacher; in our profession, a teacher is 
not normally required to have any formal 
training in teaching techniques. In the 
military, instruction was supervised to 
the extent of having periodic classroom 
visitations; in our practice, it is very 
rare for visitation to be made for the pur¬ 
pose of observing standards of instruc¬ 
tion. Proper military instruction re¬ 
quired a careful study of best methods 
to use in the classroom presentation; we 
seem to acknowledge lecture, recitation, 
and laboratory as our main metliods. 
Training aids of many forms were 
widely used in military instruction, but 
we don’t often have time to use them or we 
find our frequently used aid, the classroom 
blackboard, is in such bad shape ns to be 
long overdue for repair. J’he military 
invited and received constructive sugges¬ 
tions for improvement of instruction from 
its students. We seem to feel the same 
student, now in civilian clothes, is not 
capable of a valid judgment of the effec¬ 
tiveness of our teaching. 


These variances of practice do not nec¬ 
essarily suggest that only one practice is 
correct. However, it is the writer’s opin¬ 
ion that it is advantageous to study some 
of these differences in more detail. 

Preparing an Instructor to Teach 

It appears that there are two main 
qualifications necessary in any successful 
tcachei-—^knowledge of the subject and 
ability to disseminate that knowledge 
properly. Of the two qualifications, we 
do more about the former, than the lat¬ 
ter. In employment of college teachers 
one wonders if sufficient attention is 
given to whether or not a man can teach. 
Surely an awful lot is left to chance when 
not even an interview is required. It 
seems inconsistent for a teacher in a 
public school system to have to take work 
in teaching methods while we college 
teachers are immune. 

It is recognized that development of 
adequate knowledge to teach a military 
subject usually requires much less time 
than in becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject of thermodynamics, for 
instance. Therefore, in a given length 
of time in which to completely train 
either type of teacher, the military in¬ 
structor will usually have far more time 
in which to learn effective presentation of 
his knowledge. It is the writer’s opinion 
that this is one of the major factors that 
makes a college teacher lag in putting up 
a first-rate performance. Few colleges 
can afford the luxury of a rehearsal of 
every first presentation of a lesson by a 
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new teacher as was usual in the case of 
a military teacher at a service school. 
The idea of rehearsing a lesson or part 
of it is certainly not new. However, the 
practice of requiring an instructor to re¬ 
hearse every first presentation of a lesson, 
no matter how experienced he may be, is 
certainly conducive to a more finished job. 
This also sheds more light on how far 
the military went to insure a successful 
job of teaching. 

There are several concrete steps which 
can help a college teacher improve his 
“teaching ability.” He may understudy 
a man who is acknowledged to be a su¬ 
perior teacher. He may have a colleague 
and trusted friend monitor his presenta¬ 
tion for constructive suggestions. He 
may have a portion of his lecture or con¬ 
ference transcribed for a play-back. In 
connection with this latter point, anyone 
who has never heard himself as others 
hear him is in for a distinct surprise. 
You may well think someone has played 
a trick on you. He may take appropri¬ 
ate education courses. All these steps 
may frequently be taken by an individual 
on his own initiative and that is certainly 
commendable. For a teacher whose pri¬ 
mary function is teaching, improvement 
may be expected if he knows he is judged 
and promoted on his ability to toacli. 

Supervision of Instruction 

It was customary in military instruc¬ 
tion at service schools to find a great deal 
of time being spent in supervising class¬ 
room instruction. Sometimes too much 
time was spent at this; the individuiil in¬ 
structor never felt wholly reconciled to 
having someone sitting in on his class for 
the purpose of checking on him. This 
was particularly true if the supervisor 
was not a competent judge. 

At the Engineer School during the 
war, the assistant commandant required 
that a manuscript be prepared and be ap¬ 
proved for every lesson given. This 
amounted to several thousand manu¬ 
scripts, and you may correctly judge it 
was a terrific amount of work. The 
manuscripts were supposed to represent 


what was to be covered in that class. 
Any omission of a point was considered 
a breach of your duty as a teacher. This 
w'as a definite restriction and in academic 
circles would have been a breach of 
fundamental rights of a teacher. On the 
other side of the ledger, these manuscripts 
and the resulting supervision of course 
content brought out the fact that some 
instructors were teaching outmoded ma¬ 
terial, some of which was in error. It 
forced many instructors to get busy and 
revise their notes. Aside from this, these 
manuscripts were a great help to a new 
instructor in preparing himself. 

In civil praclice we frequently find 
several teachers in the'same course have 
different but favorite interests which lead 
them to dwell on those interests to the 
exclusion of other material listed in the 
course lesson assignment plan. This is 
natural. However, it docs seem that in 
a basic college engineering coui’se where 
several tea(fhcrs are used, the students 
should come out with some uniformity of 
minimum knowledge on a previously 
agreed upon number of subjects. Other¬ 
wise we find ourselves having to back¬ 
track in courses i’or which the basic 
course i.s prerequisite. 

In college leaching, it appears to the 
writer that overall improvement of in¬ 
struction would result if optimum, but 
increased supervision were exercised by 
at least those in charge of sections of a 
teaching department. It is just human 
nature to make your best effort if you 
know you arc to be judged by someone 
you feel is competent to judge. How¬ 
ever, if competent judges of a teaching 
performance in a certain subject are not 
available, then a program of supervision 
will not be effective and sliould not be 
undertaken; indeed to do so would cause 
tremendous friction and down-right 
trouble. Even if competent judges of a 
teaching performance are available, it 
wouldn’t be desirable to institute a pro¬ 
gram of supervision of a teacher unless 
he voluntarily seeks such assistance. On 
the other hand, if a program of super¬ 
vision is honest in purpose and tactfully 
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operated by thoroughly competent peo¬ 
ple, why wouldn’t it work in a college? 

Use of Training Aids 

The list of devices, equipment, and 
})aL'aphcmalia that can be classed as a 
training aid is extensive, to say the least. 
In teaching mechanical engineers, there 
seems to have been a time when a larger 
number of training aids were used than 
is now common. Kemains of old models, 
cutaways, slides, and charts are to be 
found stored away in odd places. The 
decline in use of these devices for teach¬ 
ing college engineers seems to parallel 
Ihe de-emphasis of practical type work 
in favor of the more rigorous course in 
fundamentals. Also it seems that rigor¬ 
ously presented courses in engineering 
fundamentals do not require as extensive 
use of training aids to be effective. 
However, a person may wonder if the 
i>erfcctly human trait of "going from one 
extreme to another” has not been shown. 

Possibly the engineering teacher feels 
that in a one-hour lecture period he can’t 
alford the time consumed by using train¬ 
ing aids. This feeling may exist because 
we don’t really understand the breadth of 
the field of training aids or the simplic¬ 
ity of many effective aids. 

Because of the attention given visual 
aids, motion pictures in particular, w’e 
probably have minimized the usefulness 
of the many simple and less time-con¬ 
suming aids. Charts, models, slides, 
sketches, texts, notes, blackboards, com¬ 
fortable lighting and seating are all 
teaching aids in the broad sense. If a 
teacher would spend the time to experi¬ 
ment with use of a few of the aids, he 
would be surprised how easily and effec¬ 
tively they can be fitted into a one-hour 
lecture period. 

A concrete example may Be cited of 
use of a chart to present the data, oper¬ 
ating characteristics, and requirement for 
a problem in wire rope selection in a 
machine design course. This particular 
(^hart, about 3' X 4', has a scale drawing 
of a rotary oil well drilling rig showing 


by use of ballooned photographs the com¬ 
ponent machines in the rig as well as the 
reeving diagram for the rope. When the 
problem has been presented with the aid 
of this chart, the students seem more in¬ 
terested in learning how to do the job. 
They can more easily visualize the effect 
of operating conditions on the choice of 
a factor of safety, for example. 

Motion Pictures and Slides 

Motion pictures, strip films and slides 
are important visual or audio visual 
teaching aids. Great attention was de¬ 
voted to their use in military instruction. 
We in the civil teaching field do not al- 
Avays realize their most effective use. If 
a film is shown to students without ade¬ 
quate orientation, their reaction may be 
characterized by a “Swell, now we don’t 
have to do anything” altitude. Such an 
attitude discredits the value of the film 
jn-ior to its showing. Most effective use 
of films as a teaching aid requires a 
thorough discussion of what is to be 
shown, \fhy, what to look for, and if 
possible a quiz should follow covering im¬ 
portant points of the film. The effect 
upon the student is pronounced. A film 
used as a teaching aid should be as care¬ 
fully selected as any other material used 
in a course. To show a film to a group 
of students without the teacher having 
pr(‘viewcd it is a mark of insufficient 
preparation. Surprisingly enough, this 
does happen. 

One item not discussed so far has a 
profound influence on the relative lack of 
use of training aids as contrasted with 
the copious mse made of them by the 
military. This factor is largely availa¬ 
bility of training aids or availability of 
facilities in which to make them. A col¬ 
lege teacher is not intended to be a crafts¬ 
man to the extent of building models, 
inking charts, taking pictures, or doing 
any of the other tasks incidental to 
transforming an idea into a usable teach¬ 
ing aid. On the other hand, rather lim¬ 
ited facilities and money are available 
for this purpose. So long as this exists, 
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use of training aids will never reach the 
level that might be desirable. It might 
be shown that the cost cannot be justified 
by the average institution. That is a 
problem beyond the control of the 
teacher. Certainly, it is a problem to be 
attacked by those men whose responsibil¬ 
ity it is to see that instruction is im¬ 
proved. 

Conclusions 

This paper has discussed only three of 
the many phases of instruction in which 
there is pronounced variation in practice 
between first-class military and civil in¬ 
struction. If we assume the majority of 
college teachers are technically qualified 
to teach, any increase in effectiveness of 
our teaching will result largely from im¬ 
provement of the instructor’s ability to 
teach, or disseminate his knowledge of the 
subject. 

It is the writer’s opinion that distinct 
improvement in college teaching can come 
by increased efforts along the following 
lines: 


In the 

The Senate Committee on Expendi¬ 
tures in the Executive Departments has 
reported out S. 1809 and the bill is now 
on the Senate calendar. 

This bill, if enacted, would establish a 
permanent and continuing donation pro¬ 
gram of surplus property to “tax-sup¬ 
ported and non-profit school systems, 
schools, colleges and universities which 
have been held exempt from taxation 
under Section 101 of the Internal Revenue 
Code.” The bill provides for donation 
both through State Departments of Edu¬ 
cation and directly to the institutions. 

The donation would include surplus 
not only from the armed services but also 
from any and all agencies of government. 
It would be available to schools and col¬ 
leges without cost other than that of care 


1. Give the teacher who needs it an op¬ 
portunity to learn effective teaching tech¬ 
niques. 

2. In order to get valid suggestions for 
improvement of ability to teach, a mini¬ 
mum amount of diplomatically accom¬ 
plished supervision by an outstanding 
teacher would help if the indivi4ual 
teacher being monitored had asked for the 
assistance. 

3. If the necessary money could be 
provided to buy or produce teaching aids 
in a liberal quantity, an increased interest 
in their classroom use would show up in 
the teacher, 'fhis would undoubtedly 
lead to a more effective classroom presem- 
tation. 

4. Probably the most effective stimulant 
for improvement of college teaching 
would be an honest recognition by admin¬ 
istrative personnel that providing good 
teaching is in many cases the prime re- 
sponisibility of the teacher. With such 
a placing of emphasis, the teacher should 
be judged and i)roinoted primarily on his 
ability to teach. 


News 

and handling. The Federal Security 
Agency, w’hich, in effect, implies the U. S. 
Office of Education, wmuld have the re¬ 
sponsibility for certification of the usa¬ 
bility of surplus for education and the 
need of the institution. 

The significance of this legislation to 
educational institutions is obvious. In¬ 
stitutions have received valuable surplus 
but if a comparable bill had been in ef¬ 
fect in 1945 much additional surplus 
property that was diverted to other chan¬ 
nels would have been available for edu¬ 
cational use. 

If you concur in the importance of this 
proposed legislation to your institution, 
you may wish to write your Senators re¬ 
questing them to support the bill—S. 
1809. 



Science Teachers Teach Professional Attributes' 


B 7 N. W. DOUGHERTY 
Dean of Engineering, University of Tennessee 


The Committee on Professional Recog¬ 
nition of ECPD has published a list ^ of 
attributes of a profession and a profes¬ 
sional practitioner. Our study of the re¬ 
lation of science to the teaching of pro¬ 
fessional qualities will be based on this 
list which may be condensed as follows: 
satisfaction of a social need, use of discre¬ 
tion and judgment, and intellectual activ¬ 
ity, group consciousness, and legal status. 
For the practitioner the qualities may 
be stated as: a service motive, ethic§ or a 
code of conduct, a relation of conddcnce, 
iuid group responsibility. Other qualities 
may be added but when they are added 
they will probably be subject to the same 
treatment and to the same analogies. 

We will undertake to show how stu¬ 
dents of the professions may be made 
aware of their duties, obligations and 
responsibilities as professionals by the 
study of science and applied science. Of 
course the teachers must be aware of 
these possibilities to prevent the tendency 
to compartmentalize which is too common 
in American education today. Students, 
and teachers, often know a physical law 
as defined in the physics book but it is 
a total stranger when they meet it in 
mechanics or thermodynamics because the 
language has been slightly changed. So 
also is this true with laws of science when 
carried over into the fields of ethics or 
human relations. 

Some time ago I pointed tq certain con¬ 
tributions of science and technology to 

* Presented at the conference on Profes¬ 
sional Development at the Annual Meeting, 
Austin, Texas, June 16, 1948. 

1 ECPD thirteenth annual report, 1945, 
page 29. 


education.® They are real and quite ob¬ 
vious in an age where practically the 
whole population knows something about 
the results of science and a large fraction 
of the population has made study of the 
elements of science. Modern living has 
been paced by the automobile, the movie 
and the chain store, and these have been 
made possible because it is an age of 
science; they are the children of science. 

Professional consciousness has devel¬ 
oped contemporaneously with the growth 
of science. Wherever there has been a 
knowledge of science there has been a 
professional attitude and a professional 
spirit. The hrst code of professional 
ethics was written by a leader in the 
medical field back in the ‘‘golden age of 
Greece.” We naturally expect common 
attributes in children of the same parent¬ 
age and products of the same age. Sci¬ 
ence, therefore, has qualities which can 
be carried over into all the professions. 
We have already suggested certain at¬ 
tributes of a profession; now we shall 
undertake to show how some of these may 
be developed by a good science teacher. 

Unless we take thought we are not apt 
to note the relation between ethics and 
scientific principles. We remember the 
common saying, he that is guilty of the 
least is guilty of the whole, but we do not 
always realize the unity in all law. Ethics 
we consider as the ideal of human action 
or human relations and often think they 
are theoretical rather than practical and 
based on the fundamental laws of conduct. 
Yet an understanding of the laws of 
nature, the relations between natural 

2J0UBNAL or Enoinbxring Eduoatiok, 
November, 1947, page 187. 
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forces and processes will give us a basis 
for understanding the finer laws of human 
relations. We know the laws of nature 
are true and unchangeable and to violate 
a law means punishment as surely as 
cause is followed by effect. In ethics and 
human relations we hope that our vio¬ 
lation will be the exception and the con¬ 
sequence will be averted. Our ethics 
even teach us to forgive and not to mete 
out just punishment under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Let us take the code of ethics of a pro¬ 
fessional practitioner .nnd see if we can 
understand its canons better if we know 
some of the principles of science. The 
code will state the I’clalion between the 
practitioner and the public, the relation of 
the practitioner and other practitioners, 
the relation of the practitioner and his 
client and in some cases the relation of 
the practitioner and his employees. These 
are based on fair dealing, truthfulness, 
consideration, kindliness, modesty, and an 
undci’stauding heart. 

In general wc might believe that science 
does not contribute mucli to kindliness 
and consideration but when we consider 
that these are children of truthfulness and 
understanding wc begin to see the rela¬ 
tion “Duty is the stem daughter of the 
gods” sayeth the poet; science is law 
sayeth the student. Law, yes inflexible 
law, but to be law it must be truth and 
truth is neither harsh nor kindly; it is but 
a statement of relations known to exist. 
Under some circumstances, stating the 
truth may injure the feelings but under 
other circumstances stating the truth may 
mean freedom and happiness. The stu¬ 
dent of science will be imbued with the 
necessity for truth and an abhorrence for 
falsehood; these are the fundamentals of 
any code of ethics. 

Another quality fostered by the study 
of science is humility. Before the in- 
flnite combinations of nature, the magni¬ 
tude of its architecture and the precision 
of its laws, any normal human will feel 
the necessity for humility. Human knowl¬ 
edge, human actions, human power are 


very finite in comparison yet the powers 
of the imagination allow men to claim 
kinship to all that men can comprehend. 
Human relations are built on a smaller 
scale and, although they deal witji im- 
imnderables, they follow laws both physi¬ 
cal and emotional and the understanding 
of these laws will aid in understanding 
the more intricate human relations. The 
teacher of science may well point to the 
law.s of human conduct as he aids his stu¬ 
dents in understanding the laws of at¬ 
traction and repulsion or the laws of 
dynamics and statics. 

One of the most distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics of the professional practitioner 
is his relation of confidence. He has 
knowledge and skill whick are not pos¬ 
sessed by his client or his public and this 
forces them to depend upon the practi¬ 
tioner’s judgments. Professionals and 
professionals alone can determine wdicther 
a professional act has be(jn correctly per¬ 
formed. The professional must protect 
the life, the rights, the welfare, the spir¬ 
itual well-being, and the property of his 
client. The very nature of his knowledge 
and skill requires him to accept this re¬ 
sponsibility. Only an understanding per¬ 
son can afford to accept such burdens. 

Scientists must have the same qualities. 
They cannot cry wolf! wolf! neither can 
they put their heads in the sand. The 
study of science will give them knowl¬ 
edge and all know that knowledge is 
power. Knowledge of scientific laws wdll 
give understanding of nature’s laws and 
will give a method of checking under¬ 
standings of other laws. Certainly we in 
this generation will require of the scientist 
that he observe the relation of confidence 
that we impose on his fellow professionals. 

Another important characteristic is 
judgment or the exercise of the choice of 
alternatives. This is an essential char¬ 
acteristic of all professionals and all sci¬ 
entists. Science checks and double checks. 
It has a technique for determining the 
correctness of a solution. It begets con¬ 
fidence because of its experience and its 
methods, these beget a willingness to take 
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responsibility and furnish a basis for 
forming judgment. First the facts, then 
llie conclusions from the facts. 

Professionals perform mental activities 
rather than exercise manual skills. Their 
judgments, their solutions, and their ad¬ 
vices are the result of the application of 
their special knowledge and skill to ac¬ 
cepted situations. All science depends 
upon mental valuations of physical and 
emotional observations. Pi’ofessional judg¬ 
ments and scientific judgments are per¬ 
formed after the same manner. They 
are one and the same process applied to 
varying situations. 

Professionals are a group of coop¬ 
erative workers rather than a number 
of lone workers. We can hardly think 
of a profcs.sion wdiicdi contains only one 
practitioner. They build upon the ex¬ 
perience of all similar workers of the 
])ast, they exchange ideas and methodjs- of 
the day and depend upon each other for 
joint solutions of difficult or new prob¬ 
lems. They organize into societies for the 
exchange of knowledge and experience 
and they meet from time to time for the 
stimulation of contact with each other. 
This is essential to professionalism. 

Paralleling in almost every detail is the 
necessity for cooperation simong scien¬ 
tists. They cannot individually initiate 
all the necessary ideas for scientific solu¬ 
tions ; they too must build on the past and 
they need the inspiration of communion 
with kindred minds. To do these things 
ns scientists is but to follow the, same path 
traveled by the members of the profes¬ 
sion. 

Integrity is essential to success; it is 
the foundation and the capstone of a 
professional career. Diplomats may seem 
to thrive by ignoring its demands but the 
day soon comes when the record has to 
be published and the people brought up 
to date. With professionals th® necessity 
is ever before them; they must daily make 
decisions which must be in accord with 
the best interest of their clients or the 
public, and double dealing is out. We 
have already spoken of the relation of 
confidence and the necessity for profes¬ 


sionals to determine the excellence of 
their own work. No one dare assume 
these relations unless be be basically 
honest. 

In science there is constant reminder 
that laws cannot be ignored. Build a 
bridge or a machine from shoddy ma¬ 
terials or with poor workmanship and 
disaster will be immediate. Mix the 
wrong chemicals and the explosion does 
not wait for a check of the labels. Sci¬ 
entists must know the truth and always 
observe it lest they commit some grievous 
fault. Fidelity to the truth is basic train¬ 
ing in honesty and builds an attitude of 
mind known as integrity. 

Certain great laws in science have their 
counterpart in professional life. The 
laws of action and reaction, the law of 
conservation of energy, the law of the 
unity and harmony of all knowledge, have 
their places in professional life. In the 
practice of engineering these are part of 
the technical equipment of the practi¬ 
tioner but they have further application 
in the practice of his profession. Similar, 
if not the same laws, apply to human re¬ 
lations as well as to physical relations 
and the use of energy. 

Ye know that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole mass. Give and it shall be 
given unto you and in good measure. 
These are action and reaction in human 
relations, they are the grist of the mill 
which grinds out professional success. 
We have already mentioned integrity; 
now we will introduce its kinsmen, a clear 
mind and a pure heart. These come of 
conservation of energy and talent; they 
are blighted by frivolity and waste of the 
nervous store. Some day when we know 
human actions better, we will be able to 
point to almost identical relations in hu¬ 
man activity with those which w'c have 
discovered in the physical world about us. 

We have said that professionals need 
to exchange ideas to get inspiration to go 
farther in the way. We think of science 
as cold hard facts rather than something 
which will appeal to the emotions. This 
is true, but there is the urge to go far¬ 
ther, to climb higher, and to search for 
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more knowledge; these are qualities 
needed by professional practitioners. 

Docs science serve an indispensable 
social need? This has always been true 
of professionals but the world had a long 
history before the scientists came to pro¬ 
fessional stature. For the professional 
each case must be handled as if it were the 
only and last case and the Avhole record 
depended upon it. To the scientist a 
truth was true in the beginning, 'tis true 
now and ever will be. He is dealing with 
absolutes and they cannot change. Much 
that he does may not have a direct social 
application but he may rest assured that 
the day will come when any truth that he 
may discover will be essential to some 
social activity. 

Usually we think of the professions as 
requiring legal status with formal stand¬ 
ards of admission. Science knows no laws 


except the laws deduced from observa¬ 
tions and known facts but scientists too 
must observe the laws of health and safety 
which are the basis of legal recognition 
of engineering professionals. , 

By this time you have discovered that 
I am a bit of an optimist, that I have 
drawn 2 Ja'*‘allels which may not always 
e.vist, but I am sure that you will agree 
that there are many analogies in the teach¬ 
ing of science and in recognition of re¬ 
sponsibilities by professionals. Being a 
professional is similar to growing in other 
realms of human living: “First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” For science it is first the germ, 
then the embryo, then the full grown 
living thing. By noting these and other 
analogies, the teacher of science will aid 
in developing professional attributes and 
professional attitudes in his students. 


Sections and Branches 


The annual meeting of the Southeast¬ 
ern Section was held at the University 
of South Carolina on April 7 to 9, 1949. 
The meetings on the first day Avere de¬ 
voted to the Research Branch and in¬ 
cluded talks by Norman Smith, President 
of ‘ the University of South Carolina; 
Mayor Frank Owens, of Columbia; Sam 
Tour, President, Sam Tour Company; R. 
S. Poor, Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear 
Studies; and John C. Green, Department 
of Commerce. At a luncheon meeting, 
J. W. Barker, President, Research Cor¬ 
poration, spoke on the program of his 
organization. 

In the afternoon session, the research 
theme was continued with talks by J. M. 
Dalla Valle, E. M. Schoenborn, Jr., and 
E. Donald Kennedy. At the evening 
banquet, James S. Thomas spoke on “Re¬ 


search, Culture and the Dinner Bell.” 

The second day sessions included talks 
by Governor Thurmond of South Caro¬ 
lina; Dean Weil of Florida; W. W. 
Rankin and Edward Kraybill of Duke 
University. At the luncheon, F. C. 
Smith, Editor, Southern Power and Indus¬ 
try, spoke, and at the evening session, 
Dean Steinberg discussed his recent trij) 
through Latin America. 

A breakfast session on the third day 
featured Dean Dougherty on the Buck 
Hill Falls Conference. This Avas followed 
by talks by Dean Lampe of North Caro¬ 
lina, L. W. Bishop, and H. H. Armsby. 
Newly elected officers included: H. Gale 
Haynes, Chairman; E, B. Norris, Vice 
Chairman; R. L. Sumwalt, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and F. J. Lewis, Representa¬ 
tive on the Council. 



Four Year vs. Five Year Engineering Curricula^ 

By WILBERT J. HUFF * 

Chairman, Department of Chemical Engineering, University of Maryland 


Thft rjipifl i)ace of industrial diversifi¬ 
cation, Ihc ijroliforation i»f the sciences, 
tlie increasing appreciation of the eco¬ 
nomic and social advantages accruing 
from the application of new scientific 
knowledge under engineering philosophies 
to multitudinous tasks of modem peace 
and National defense bring to the 
thoughtful engineering educator an al¬ 
most despairing realization of the limi¬ 
tations of a four year engineering curric¬ 
ulum, be it ever so well chosen, staffed, 
and equipped. To assuage to some de- 
;rree, at least, this need, five year engineer¬ 
ing curricula are in elTect in some of our 
in.stitutions. 

Pressure for such five year courses is 
particularly heavy in chemical engineer¬ 
ing, the speaker’s own field, because of 
the extended laboratory work in both the 
chemical and physical phases of the field. 
The American Tn.stitut(! of Chemical En¬ 
gineers ns of May 22, 1947 lists 73 insti¬ 
tutions offering degree work in Chemical 
Engineering, with 8 of these indicating 
that they offer curricula leading to the 
bachelor’s degi-ec requiring 5 years. Of 
these 8 institutions, one states that the 
curriculum may be completed in 4 years 
instead of 5 if the pre-engineering work 
in college is covered in 2 years instead of 
3, and 4 others involve cooperative pro¬ 
grams in which students alternate between 
classroom and industry. Of the 3 re¬ 
maining, one was listed as having been 
initiated within the year preceding the 
date of issuance of the list. One 4 year 

•Presented at the 14th Annual Meeting, 
Southeastern Section A.S.E.E., March 3-5, 
1948, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


institution includes 1 or 2 summer ses¬ 
sions but will not be specially considered. 

An analysis suggests that the coopera¬ 
tive programs be differentiated from the 
the other 5 year programs. Including 
these, the 5 year curricula represent 11 
per cent of the list; excluding these, only 
per cent with only a little over 4 per 
cent unequivocally listed as normal 5 year 
curricula. 

Passing, for a time at least, the need 
for and opportunities afforded by the 
5 year curricula, let us inquire into some 
of the motivations in play in an endeavor 
to account for the present small number 
of 5 year curricula. 

Unquestionably a very powerful influ¬ 
ence is social, particularly family rela- 
tiou.ships. Most students of undergrad¬ 
uate age or younger will normally have 
developed associations that will affest 
their plans for family life. Those who 
have attended or served in coeducational 
institutions will agree, perhaps, that 
Hetty Co-ed usually feels that, no matter 
how brilliant her scholastic record is, she 
has failed in an important subject if she 
does not acquire an engagement ring by 
the time she has gained her degree. The 
delay after her graduation, while the 
young man is establishing a sufficient eco¬ 
nomic competence for marriage, may and 
often does major damage, and such un¬ 
duly long frustration has been recognized 
as a serious problem. This is not di¬ 
minished by the adoption of five year cur¬ 
ricula for the men, while maintaining 
companionate four year courses for the 
women. 

The golden flood of GI dollars has 
brought a temporary solution to this 
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problem, but this flood will soon have 
passed its crest. The financial burden 
will a^ain revert to the parent and here 
too we have powerful niotivatinn in favor 
of the four year over the five year cur¬ 
riculum. The possession of an engineer¬ 
ing degree is a recognized economic aid 
that appeals to pi-actical minded families 
from whom engineering students are gen¬ 
erally drawn, and the ever i)resent pos.si- 
bility of a major decrease in family in¬ 
come weighs heavily in favor of the four 
year course. With high ta.xation and im¬ 
portant reduction in living standards due 
to inflation, there is now apparently little 
hope for a general afiluence favoring the 
five year eurrieula. 

A third important influence is a iireva- 
lent attitude among industiial executives 
favoring the early recruitment of most of 
their cadet engineers with a correspond¬ 
ing unwillingness to compensate ade¬ 
quately for the investment in time and 
money for studies beyond the conven¬ 
tional four years. Even though the or¬ 
ganization is research minded, and is 
willing to maintain a research division 
and corresponding stalT, for its routine 
engneering tasks it usually pi'efers to 
equip its subordinate engineering aides by 
specialized industrial training and experi¬ 
ence after the four year course. A pres¬ 
ident of a large chemical engineering op¬ 
erating and construction company once 
expressed the following sentiments to a 
member of his staff who was resigning to 
accept the chairmanship of an engineer¬ 
ing department at a well known univer¬ 
sity: “Remember to impress upon your 
university staff members and your stu¬ 
dents that we in industry need chiefly 
men who know our business and can rea¬ 
son simply and clearly, resolving our 
problems into their fundamental elements 
in an approach that we all can recognize. 
The important decisions ai-e simple ones. 
It is true that we need a few highly 
educated specialists but we need rela¬ 
tively only a few of these.” 

It is due to the support of industrial 
executives who wish young recruits that 


we owe the rise of the 2 year technologic 
institutes. 

The foregoing motivating influences, 
namely (1) The desire to found a family 
early in life. (2) The limitations of the 
parental support and (3) The'desire of 
industry to begin specialization in indi¬ 
vidual technologies at an early ago, form 
the basis of an effective distinction be¬ 
tween the induslrial cooperative curricula 
and the standard undergraduate curric¬ 
ula. These cooperative courses give the 
.student a measure of economic self-sup¬ 
port much earlier than is ordinarily 
possible in the standard curricula. In co¬ 
operative circles the extension of the pro¬ 
gram to five yeaj-s therefore does not meet 
the same resistance that is encountered in 
the normal situation. * 

A further resistance favoi'ing the four 
year curriculum may be denominated 
“conservatism” or perhaps “traditional¬ 
ism.” The four undergraduate years 
have been deeply embedded in thought 
and custom. Even tellers of entertaining 
tales of undergraduate life at times weave 
four year class customs and distinctions 
into their narratives to give the pattern of 
authenticity, and the fond parents begin 
the baby’s savings with the budget of the 
four year college course in prospect. It 
is this traditionalism, in the writer’s opin¬ 
ion, that prevented any sizable realization 
of the Goodnow plan at Johns Hopkin.s. 
You will recall that President Prank J. 
Goodnow, stressing the importance of 
creative scholarship through graduate 
study, .sought to encourage such study by 
eliminating the undergraduate degree as 
a requirement for admission, lie pro¬ 
posed that the pre-graduate preparation 
be shortened by the adoption of a pro¬ 
gram that would permit the competent 
fourth year student to enter the graduate 
school without a bachelor’s degree, thus 
requiring only 6 instead of 7 years from 
high school graduation to the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. 

Your speaker served as a member of 
the governing board of the Johns Hop¬ 
kins graduate school for m^y years prior 
and subsequent to the adoption of the 
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Goodnow plan by that institution. So 
far as he could determine, only relatively 
few students chose the Goodnow plan, 
and some of these at least were motivated 
by unusual circumstances. Educationally 
and socially there is much that appeals 
in this plan, but the economic value of a 
bachelor’s degree where the eontimiily of 
residence is broken coupled wilh tradi¬ 
tionalism appear to have prevented any 
widespread acceptance. 

So far this discussion has avoided an 
evaluation of the comparative merits of 
the two curricula. All of us perhaps will 
agree that the student will contribute 
more if he has had the benefit of a five 
year instead of a four year engineering 
education. In chemical engineering, the 
speaker finds that the four year under¬ 
graduate curriculum under his super¬ 
vision might well be expanded by more 
formal courses as in precision of meas¬ 
urement, strueture.s, design, business ad¬ 
ministration, additional laboratory work 
in qualitative inorganic analysis and or¬ 
ganic chemistry, and in the exercise of 
independent investigation. Such topics 
might make a very prolilable fifth y<-ar. 
Moreover, much of this woj’k will move 
more rapidly if it follows present studies 
without too great a lapse of time. Edu¬ 
cationally, then, a ease appears to be es¬ 
tablished for the five year curriculum. 
Because of the powerful resistances 
against such curricula, however, it is 
very doubtful if there will be widespread 
acceptance of these so long as our present 
general educational system prevails. In 
most institutions the scholastic develop¬ 
ment of the student in the fifth year is 
the task of the graduate school and it is 
probably only just to make our compari¬ 
son on the basis of (1) the five year en¬ 
gineering curriculum versus (2) the four 
year engineering curriculum terminating 
in a bachelor’s degree followed by a fifth 
year in the graduate school, feenninating 
possibly in a master’s degree. 

Both programs seek to accomplish the 
same objectives. Broadly they seek to 
impart a knowledge of the sciences basic 
to engineering, together with a grasp of 


technologies sufficient to make the grad¬ 
uate immediately productive in an engi¬ 
neering organization. A third and para¬ 
mount objective, in view of the constantly 
developing nature of all knowledge, and 
particularly the rapid advance of modern 
science and industry should be the stimu¬ 
lation and development of the creative 
faculties. This is achieved when the 
graduate may in his subsequent career 
enter, master, and advance new scientific 
and technologic fields and bring these to 
the solution of now engineering prob¬ 
lems, even to the creation of new in¬ 
dustries. 

If the education of the student has at¬ 
tained the last objective, the others will 
be added to him. May we Jet this then 
be a primary standard of measurement 
as we compare the merits of the two pro¬ 
grams. Your speaker is of the opinion 
that we must. I low often in practice do 
wc find the engineer educated in one field 
practicing in another? In one engineer¬ 
ing school that came under his observa¬ 
tion every chairman of a major depart¬ 
ment had received hi.s formal education in 
a field other than the one he headed. At 
least two of these attained the presi¬ 
dencies of the respective National engi¬ 
neering organization in the fields in 
which they taught and all attained Na¬ 
tional recognition in their fields. Some¬ 
where in their formal educational or 
professional experience they must have 
acquired the disciplines and perspectives 
that underlie creative scholarship and the 
art of self education. 

This task i.s preeminently the function 
of the graduate school where the maxi¬ 
mum of scholastic self-discipline, re¬ 
sponsibility, election, specialization, and 
deductive reasoning should develop and 
the research techniques should fiourish. 
Ordinarily, too, these graduate years are 
made po.ssiblc by economic support usu¬ 
ally not primarily from the student’s fam¬ 
ily but rather from his own labors and 
as a reward for his own distinctive scho¬ 
lastic attainments. The effect of this sup¬ 
port upon his interest and application is 
most wholesome. Frequently, too, the 
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graduate years come after a period of en¬ 
gineering experience in industry, bring¬ 
ing a maturity and an appreciation not 
to be expected if the hfth year follows 
immediately after the fourth. 

A further commendable feature in the 
four year undergraduate-one year grad¬ 
uate combination is the elimination of 
class distinctions. Thus the student 
whose economic need requires him to drop 
out for a while is not embarrassed when 
he returns. 

In summarizing, your speaker favors 
the maintenance of the four year curric¬ 
ula plus graduate work as preferable edu¬ 
cationally as well as more feasible so¬ 
cially, economically and traditionally. 

No educational program however long 
can or should hope to solve in advance 
all of the problems the engineer may en¬ 
counter. At the best it teaches the en¬ 
gineering student to educate himself. In 
the endeavor to accomplish this as effec¬ 
tively as possible, the following are sug¬ 
gested in conclusion: 


(1) Use every proper influence to 
make pre-engineering instruction more 
effective. Much of the present collegi¬ 
ate instruction in the humanities, for 
example, should be anticipated by 
sound programs in the preparatory and 
high schools. 

(2) Extra-curricular activities and un¬ 
dergraduate life should be organized 
to develop qualities essential to social 
intercourse and leadership. 

(3) With the freedom made possible 
by (1) and (2) use the all too short 
years allotted to engineering instruc¬ 
tion for that purpose. 

(4) Cooperate actively with philan¬ 
thropic, indu.strial, commercial, and 
governmental interests in the estab¬ 
lishment of research funds for the en¬ 
couragement of graduate study and in¬ 
vestigation. 

Perhaps these will take away some of 
the pressure for the expansion of engi¬ 
neering curricula from four years to five 
years. 


Sections and Branches 


The National Capitol Area Section of 
the A.S.E.E. held a regional meeting at 
Johns Hopkins University on May 7, 
1949. The Chairman was II. H. Armsby, 

W. B. Eouwenhoven, Dean at Jolms 
Hopkins. 

R. Morgan, G. F. Corcoran and J. E. 
Younger spoke on “Technical Courses 
Offered for Government Employees by 
the University of Maryland.” Other 
papers given included “The Evening 
Courses of Study in Engineering Offered 
at the George Washington University” 
by C. H. Walter; “New Engineering 
Facilities at Howard University” by L. 
E. Downing; “Research Cooperation Be¬ 


tween Universities and Government” by 
L. Hafstad, R. Gibson and R. D. Fowler; 
and “Civil Service Commission Efforts to 
Obtain Cooperation Between Federal 
Ajg^ci^.^and 
Sfoddng. 


tiie Universities” by E. J. 


The Middle Atlantic Section of the 
A.S.E.E. held its Spring Meeting at the 
United States Military Academy on May 
14, 1949. Col. B. W. Bartlett presented 
a paper on the “Mission, Curriculum and 
Teaching of the United States Military 
Academy.” Another paper presented was 
“Special Weapons Project on Education 
for Nuclear Engineering” by Maj. Gen¬ 
eral E. D. Nichols. This paper was dis¬ 
cussed by E. Weber and I. P. Orens. 



American Destiny and Engineering Motivation’ 


By ALBERT E. AVEY 

Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Ohio State University 


Our topic, “American Destiny and 
Engineering Motivation,” means to raise 
the question where American civilization 
is now headed, without attempting to pre¬ 
dict the direction it is going, but rather 
to acknowledge that there are alterna¬ 
tives, especially two major alternatives. 
It may go on contributing to the fuller 
realization of American life and to hu¬ 
man perfection. It may end in self-de¬ 
struction, and in obstruction to the ad¬ 
vancement of all humanity. 

What motivations are needed to make 
science in applied form an effective factor 
for good if headed the right way? 

In the first place, I want to maintain 
the human value of comprehensive think¬ 
ing. A few years ago, Professor Cassius 
Keyscr, of Columbia University, pub¬ 
lished a book, “The Human Value of 
Rigorous Thinking.” With that thought 
I presume wc all agree, but I want to 
change the adjective, gain a different per¬ 
spective on the problem, and make it 
“comprehensive”; not giving up the 
“rigorous,” but adding “comprehensive.” 

In this day and age, we are accus- 
Ya^ iifid TMs' 


is inevitable. Unless we bring our hy¬ 
potheses, our theories, our view of things 
down to embodiment in details, we arc not 
sure they are rooted in the actual, and 
certainly we want to have our view real 
so far as we can make it so. But it is 
also true that facts and data alone do not 
give us science. There are certain details 
of experience which have been known to 
humanity down through the centuries 
from ancient to modern times, and yet 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting, Min¬ 
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not nil these data constituted science as 
we know it now. In addition to facts 
and data there have to be judggnents 
about the collection of things. But I 
want to suggest that even this is not 
enough. There is a third step necessary 
for com])letc interpretation of experience 
and that is constituted by judgments 
upon our previous judgments. We have 
thus at least three important levels of 
experience: facts, judgments about these 
facts, and then judgments about these 
judgments. This is what we mean by the 
critical attitude that we take and must 
take toward the attainment of any ad¬ 
vance in the development of human 
knowledge. 

Science and Philosophy 

This statement will recall to our minds 
a formulation made in the last century. 
Herbert Spencer wrote about common 
sense, science and philosophy. “Common 
sense,” he said, “is relatively unorgan¬ 
ized knowledge. The sciences are data of 
e.\periencc organized about certain par¬ 
ticular points of view chosen by the in- 
of 

raise the question as to the interrelation 
of the special sciences and so come to the 
task of philosophy.” 

This suggests a still further thought 
which comes from a longer way back, 
from one of the discussions of Plato, who 
suggested that it is not enough merely to 
add more and more data. But in addi¬ 
tion to this, Plato suggested, it is a nec¬ 
essary thing to be critical of our pre¬ 
suppositions. Let us ask: What are we 
taking for granted in making our judg¬ 
ments, in getting our data, and so in 
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formulating' our science? Is it possible 
to come to some suppositions that the 
human mind inevitably makes? This 
process of going beyond the data in steps 
of criticism is not merely a pliilosopher’s 
concern. I find it in the Scientific 
Monthly for Juno, 1947. There are not 
only articles upon the exploration of tlie 
upper atmosphere by means of rockets; 
not only an article on the future of th(j 
science of animal breeding; but [ find 
an article with the title: “A Layman 
Looks at Science” by James L. Chambliss. 
There is an article, “The Problem of Plan 
and Purpose in Nature,” by (i. (1. Simp¬ 
son. A third is headed, “The Scope of 
Science,” by R. W. Gerard. 

Another reason for dealing with the 
problem we have before us lies in tin? sug¬ 
gestion given by an eminemt teacher of 
chemistry a few years ago in talking to 
a group of honor fn'shmeii. Said he: 
“The fact that we have knowledge does 
not determine the use to Avhich that 
knowledge will be j)ut.” Something else 
has to come in then, to decide Avhat di¬ 
rection the knowledge will take. It re¬ 
minds us of the classic scene in the dia¬ 
logue of Plato, the Phaedo. Soci-ates is 
approaching the hour of his death, sitting 
on the edge of his couch rubbing his leg, 
and talking about how he happened to 
be there. Some people said he was there 
because he had certain bones and mus¬ 
cles that brought him to that position; 
but his contention was that what really 
brought him was the fact that he had 
certain ideals and aims for wdiich ho 
stood and for which he w'as willing to die. 

In all of this, what I mean to suggest 
is fundamentally the enlarging grasp of 
meaning which is necessary for the solu¬ 
tion of some of the humanly interesting 
problems that keep corning to all of us, 
including scientists; and with these w(! 
must reckon. 

Overlapping Arnnfi 

My .second point is this: If you go to 
the limit implied in this process of in¬ 
creasing the scope of human thought, you 
will inevitably come to some fields which 


have not in the past been included in the 
interest of science, applied or pure, so- 
called. You will come to those fields 
which have been included among religious 
and philosophic interests. 01^ course, 
your agreement or disagreement with 
this statement depends on what you con¬ 
ceive to be the nature of religioii; and 
your conception is important hero. It 
revives an old dispute which has com(> 
down through the age.s, again beginning 
in ancient times, the diffeivncc of opin¬ 
ion between Lucretius and Lactantius. 
Roth agreed that religion is derived from 
a word which means “to bind,” {ligare) 
and which appears also in the word 
“ligature.” But the question between 
them was whether religion Avas something 
that bound man down to things properly 
beneath him or tied him up to something 
higher than he. Lucretius’ view was that 
religion ties a man’s mind down. What 
we want is liberty, and in thought only 
free thought is true. But the conviction 
of Lactantius was that the mind of man, 
and his personality, can bo tied to some¬ 
thing higher than himself as well as to 
something lower. 

This recalls iilso a contrast Ave find in 
the classic AAwk of Gicero; “On the Na¬ 
ture of the Gods,” where the e.irliest ex¬ 
tant definition of religion is based on a 
contrast with sup('rstition. The recent 
book by Du NouAvy also describes the 
progre.ss of civilization from supersti¬ 
tion to real religion. ’I’he function of 
true religion is to enlai’ge a man’s out¬ 
look. Jlow, if AA'O turn our interest in 
the direction of the infinite, could we 
fail to enlarge the outlook of the human 
mind? And to this enlargninent we are 
to give expression in various fundamental 
ways. Religion should enlighten the 
human mind, improve human values, and 
raise the standards of human conduct. I 
Avant to call attention to the fact that 
ihere is progressive as well as conserva¬ 
tive religion. There is a religious inter¬ 
pretation which emphasizes the spirit in 
opposition to the letter of human satis¬ 
faction, which regards religious attitude 
as more important than the specific creed. 
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Philosophy and Religion 

Religion when it becomes reflective 
' passes to philosophy, as you will see if 
you note the similarity in conceptions. A 
generation ago, we found religion defined 
ns the conservation and creation of 
values. William James, from the philo¬ 
sophic point of view, defined philosophy 
fis our more or loss dumb sense of what 
life honestly and deeply menus. It 
takes no argumentation to x)oitit out the 
similarity of the motives in these state¬ 
ments. And let us acknowledge Avhat is 
honest in Oriental religion as well as in 
Occidental, not only in the form's fa¬ 
miliar to us, but in forms less familiar, 
but on studj' found equally sincere. I 
do not mean to say the ndative values of 
systems are to be ignored. "We still may 
ask whether all honest systems brinfj 
equal results. I mean to say that there 
is possible a religion to be reached along 
the road most familiar to us. There is 
a religion of science, one Avhich is not 
T.ogative but positive in its attempt at 
solving the problem—Avhicli docs not 
make tlie two fields c.vclusiv«> to each 
other, saying science must kec}) off re¬ 
ligion and religion keep off .science, and 
thus solve their problem. That is not 
what I mean. That is not Avhat 1 believe. 

I believe there is a positive tyjje of re¬ 
ligion free from the limitations of any 
particular form, but which emphasizes 
the fundamental spirit of the religious 
attitude. It is a religion Avhich is not 
negative but positive, which docs not 
dwell on the mysteries of existence, 
granting of course there are plenty of 
mysteries, but which rests its case upon 
understanding, trying to fulfill the nican- 
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ing of the first commandment in the 
Scriptures, “Let there be light.” Light 
on the what? Light on the universe. 
Light on man. Such a religion may be 
approached by way of the discussions of 
such men as Eddington, Whitehead, and 
Du Nouw^y. 

Such a view acknowledges the positive 
side of human knoAvledge and an interest 
in humanity, not the negative aspects of 
existence, but drawing our actual conclu¬ 
sions from what avc have achieved. It is 
a religion which is not ascetic but which 
giA’^es itself to human soiwice; not self- 
centered, but having its fundamental 
thought in loyalty. Fosdick in his state¬ 
ment of the essence of religion in terms 
of loyalty defines it as that object to 
Avhieh a man gives himself most com- 
pletcly. Cicero, too, in his discussions 
in that distant day recognized the value 
of religion in the social order. Some 
cynics have said that it serves merely for 
keeping the common man down in his 
place. Rut its positive value lies rather 
in the bond it furnishes, tying human 
beings together into a group where peo- 
j)l(! support one another in spirituality 
ami in practical cooperation. Cicero, in 
another happy phrase, said, “Piety, like 
the rest of the virtues cannot exist in 
imu'c outward pretense. With piety 
i‘everence and religion must likewise dis¬ 
appear. And AA'hen these are gone life 
soon becomes a welter of disorder and 
confusion; and I am inclined to think that 
the disappearance of piety toAvard the 
gods Avill entail the disappearance of 
loyalty and social union among men as 
Avell, and justice itself, the queen of all 
the virtues.” 



Experimental Stress Analysis in the _ 
Engineering Curriculum 

By WALTER W. SOROKA 

AsHociatc Professor of Engineering Design, University of California 


The severe war-time service imposed 
on mechanical equipment, particularly 
in aircraft applications, greatly accel¬ 
erated the development of the field of 
experimental stress analysis in industrial 
laboratories. This development was es¬ 
sential to a proper understanding of the 
behavior of machinery and structures 
under service loads well nigh approaching 
limit loads. Due to the complexity of 
the problem theoretical analyses were 
frequently too approximate and too un¬ 
certain for such close margins without 
substantiating evidence from an experi¬ 
mental analysis. It should not be con¬ 
strued from the above that experimental 
procedures were replacing analytical 
procedures; the experimental work pro¬ 
vided the necessary verification for 
theory, or else indicated how theory 
needed to be improved to fit the problem 
at hand. Experiment without the back¬ 
ing of theoretical preparation is fre¬ 
quently likely to be costly and fruitless; 
potentially it is dangerous, since it may 
present only one side of the story and 
that the wrong side. 

This natural and needed supplement 
to theoretical analysis appears to be 
spreading more generally into the lab¬ 
oratories of engineering schools. Young 
stress analysts need to have brought 
home to them the mutual interdepend¬ 
ence of theoretical and experimental 
methods. They need not only to under¬ 
stand and use the equipment whereby 
stresses and strains are measured, 
whereby stress and dynamical models 
are set up through analogies with other 


fields, but also to understand and inter¬ 
pret the results so obtained in terms of 
theoretical predictions for the selfsame 
problems. They need to experience the 
limitations and applications of both in 
order to gain a pro^jer appreciation of 
the problems they will one day face in 
hard reality. 

A course in experimental stress analy¬ 
sis at the senior level provides the 
needed opportunity for a review of basic 
strength of materials and dynamics—a 
review that is highly effective because 
the discrepancies between predicted and 
actual performance cannot always be 
brushed off with an airy “Experimental 
errors” but frequently point out funda¬ 
mental misconceptions in a student’s 
background or lead to a realistic adjust¬ 
ment of a student’s “assumptions” in the 
analytical solution of problems. 

Relations Between Strains 

Fundamentally, stress is largely inter¬ 
preted through measurements of strain. 
In general, these measurements are 
made at the surface of the part under 
test. This is a fortunate situation since 
the most important stresses are likely 
to occur at the surface. In view of the 
basic position occupied by strain analysis 
in experimental stress analysis, the first 
essential in setting the stage for labora¬ 
tory work is a thorough grounding in the 
relations of stresses to strains and of 
strains to each other. Young's modulus, 
Poisson’s ratio, Mohr’s circle, principal 
strains, become wati^words in the 
young analyst’s vocabulary. 
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Although in practice the occurrence of 
systems of strictly plane stress is rather 
; unlikely, neivertheless the analysis of 
stress on this assumption is so wide¬ 
spread and yields results of such con¬ 
siderable utility that the theoretical and 
experimental aspects of plane stress 
analysis provide the backbone of the 
instruction in this course. 

The Mohr circle construction for the 
state of strain at a point in a two-di¬ 
mensional stress problem yields the 
relation 

Ci.2 = ^[«x+ev±V(€*-0*+Yx»^l (1) 

The symbols e* and rcjjresent the 
longitudinal strains in the directions of 
the arbitrarily-chosen reference axes 
X and y. These strains are readily 
measured by means of mechanical, re¬ 
sistance wire or other strain gages. The 
symbol jza represents the shear strain 
with respect to the reference aKes. 
Shear strain is not directly measurable 
with the instruments ordinarily available 
10 the experimental stress analyst. The 
symbols ei. €2 represent the principal 
strains, which are the values the stress 
analyst is really searching for. Usually, 
the directions of the principal strains 
are not known except through the 
relation 

tan ( 2 ) 

ex - e„ 


where E is Young’s modulus and ju 
Poisson’s ratio. 

Lack of knowledge of principal stress 
directions makes it impossible to deter¬ 
mine principal stress magnitudes by two 
strain measurements alone. A third 
strain measurement is required. Equa¬ 
tion ( 1 ) indicates this should be the 
shear strain 7 ,,. Unfortunately the 
available gages will not make this 
measurement directly. The students 
are shown that the problem may be 
solved by making a longitudinal strain 
measurement, Cn, in a third direction 
making an angle dn with the reference 
axis X. The relationship between c„ and 
the strains with respect to the reference 
axes is 



—2~cos2 0„4-~sin20,. (4) 


If the direction of the third measure¬ 
ment is taken half-way between the di¬ 
rections of the reference axes, i.e., 
0n = 45°, then from Etp (4) 

7*» ~ 26n (e* *!■ £y) (5) 

and the relations ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) become 
* 1,2 = + 

±V(e,-0*+C2€„-(£.+£x)?], (6) 


tan 26p 


26 n — (e, + *!>) 
*x ~ 


( 7 ) 


where dp is the angle between the direc¬ 
tion of the principal strain €1 and the 
reference direction x. The other princi¬ 
pal strain direction is, of course, at right 
angles to this one. If the principal 
stress directions were always known it 
would be a simple matter for the experi¬ 
menter to place his strain gages in those 
directions, measure ci and €2 and deter¬ 
mine the principal stresses, si and S 2 from 
the relations 

*1 = ^(si - MS 2 ), 

( 3 ) 

ea •= ^(s* - MSi). 


The three strain measurements nec¬ 
essary for the solution of the problem 
need not be made as indicated above, 
but may be made in any three prede¬ 
termined directions. The combination 
used above is so convenient and is so 
easily used in analysis that resistance 
wire gages are commercially manufac¬ 
tured, in which three independent grids 
of wire form a single unit, or “rosette,” 
arranged as above. Another commer¬ 
cial rosette arrangement is that in which 
the three gages are arranged as the legs 
of an equilateral triangle. These rosettes 
need but to be cemented to the surface 
at the point where principal stresses are 
desired. 
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Strain Gages 

Following this briefing on the strain 
and stress relations the students are 
ready to consider experimental means 
for measuring strain. The operation of 
tinkages in magnifying slight motions at 
he gage points into readable deflections 
of a pointer is readily absorbed. The 
Huggenberger and the Porter-Lipp ex- 
tensometcrs illustrate the basic design 
and practical use of mechanical strain 
gages. Student interest is then strongly 
focused on the bonded resistance wire 
strain gage. The advent of the fine wire 
element bonded to a thin paper backing 
(frequently much smaller than a postage 
stamp) has resulted in a tremendous c.x- 
l)ansion of the field of experimental stress 
analysis. Perhai)s no other develop¬ 
ment has been so instrumental in making 
possible the detailed analysis of strains 
under actual operating conditions. 

If a fine wire is stretched within the 
elastic limit, it undergoes an increase in 
length by virtue of its Young’s modulus, 
and also suffers a decrease in diameter 
due to Poisson’s ratio. For both these 
reasons the wire resistance should in¬ 
crease, assuming no change in resistivity 
of the wire material due to the effects of 
strain. The per cent increase in resist¬ 
ance divided by the per cent increase in 
length is the strain sensitivity or “gage 
factor’’ of the wire. Based merely on 
dimensional changes, the gage factor is 
1 -f 2/i. For a Poisson’s ratio of 0.35, 
the gage factor should be 1.70. Actu¬ 
ally, other unknown effects arise which 
result in true gage factors differing 
markedly from the theoretical value. 
The resistance wire strain gage most 
commonly in use for static testing has a 
gage factor of 2.00. Other commercial 
gages used for dynamic and vibration 
testing have gage factors in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 3.5. 

Blackboard discussions of Wheatstone 
bridge circuits for measuring the slight 
changes in resistance due to strain pre¬ 
pare the student for laboratory exercises 
in the use of resistance wire gages. 
Changes in gage resistance are due not 


alone to strain but also to temperature 
effects. Although commonly made of 
constantan wire and therefore having an 
inherently negligible temperature co¬ 
efficient of resistance, nevertheless the 
gage is bonded to a part whieff is likely 
to vary in dimensions with temperature, 
thereby imposing on the gage strains not 
caused by stresses. Tliese temperature 
strains might in some cases overshadow 
strains due to stresses. The problem of 
temperature compensation is resolved 
by the use of a dummy gage bonded to a 
block of the same material as the part 
under test and subjected to the same 
thermal conditions, or by use of another 
gage attached to the test specimen and 
connected in a manner which causes 
temperature strains to cancel each other 
in the instrument reading obtained. 
The latter method is accomplished by 
placing the two gages so that under the 
given load they are strained in opposite 
directions (e.g., to]) and bottom surfaces 
of a beam in bending, opposite helices of 
a shaft in torsion, at right angles to each 
other on a bar in tension). Temperature 
com])cnsation in the latter manner leads 
to increased sensitivity in measurement 
--double sensitivity in the bending and 
torsion cases, an increase of 100m per 
cent in the axially loaded case. 

Static Tests 

In the laboratory the students are 
enabled to verify the operation of strain 
gages of various types on simple test 
menbers wherein stresses and deflections 
could be accurately calculated from the 
applied loads. These include narrow 
tension specimens subjected to dead 
weight loading, a thin-walled tube sub¬ 
jected to bending and torsion independ¬ 
ently or in combination, a pivot-ended 
beam column, a double-cantilever beam, 
and a beam with partially restrained 
ends. The application to more difficult 
structural problems is presented in the 
measurement of strains in a portal 
frame, in a ring of rectangular cross 
section subjected to in-plSne and out-of- 
plane loads, a crane hook, open-section 
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beams of various forms, a plate subjected 
to concentrated tensile loads and thin- 
walled curved tubes subjected to bending. 

The strain gages used measure average 
strain over a finite area of specimen. 
When stress concentrations are present, 
the strain might vary so rapidly over this 
area that the gage reading might well be 
far below the peak value. This estab¬ 
lishes a need for a strain gage of length 
and width approaching zero. The stu¬ 
dent is introduced to two methods for 
approaching this condition. One is the 
use of brittle coatings sprayed over the 
test area; the other is photoelasticity. 
In the former case, various coatings 
might be used. There is available com¬ 
mercially Stresscoat, a laccjuer devised 
expressly for such work. Students use 
Stresscoat on a thin plate under uniaxial 
tension, containing a circular hole and 
two elliptical holes with major axes at 
right angles. They follow with incregs- 
ing loacl the progress of cracks which 
Mppear in the Stresscoat at the calibrated 
strain. They are able to check meas¬ 
ured stress coucentrationsa gainst -the¬ 
oretical. A further application is illus¬ 
trated in- the use of Stresscoat on a 
complicated tiiree-dimensional mcml)er 
such as a gear l)ox casting or a i)edcstal. 

The important use of Stresscoat as an 
adjunct to the use of resistance wire 
gages is brought out. The use of rosettes 
involves considerable time, labor and 
expense. An appreciable saving in all 
three might be realized if principal 
stress directions were known in adva?»ce 
of cementing the gages to the s])eciincn. 
Stresscoat provides exactly this knowl¬ 
edge, since the cracks appear at right 
angles to the direction of maximum 
strain. 

In a laboratory devoted to experi¬ 
mental stress analysis the photoelastic 
method deserves a prominent place. 
In addition to a pin-point indication of 
stress distribution at' the surface, this 
method also provides for the determina¬ 
tion of stress throughout the interior of 
the specimen. One of the tremendous 
advantages of this method is the rapidity 


with which comparative studies of stress 
distributions might be made in two- 
dimensional models of machine parts. 
Surface stresses are quickly evaluated 
with the help of a calibration specimen 
which is i)referably part of the model 
itself. With more work the stress dis¬ 
tributions throughout the specimen may 
be determined. Since in practice only 
the surface stresses are usually of sig¬ 
nificance, a designer may evaluate the 
effects of alternative designs almost as 
rapidly as the specimens could be ma¬ 
chined. Changes in a design may be 
reflected by corresponding changes in a 
single pliotoelastic specimen and the re¬ 
sults of these changes photographed suc¬ 
cessively to form a permanent record on 
which to base a final decision. Since the 
l)hotoelastic method does indicate the 
stress at a point, it is very useful in 
determining regions of rapidly changing 
stress, i.e., in evaluating stress con¬ 
centrations. 

Other Tests 

Stress distributions due to static loads 
touch upon only one phase of experi¬ 
mental stress analysis. The student 
should be introduced to the experi¬ 
mental analysis of problems in the fields 
of dynamics, elastic stability, thermal 
stresses and residual stresses. That 
phase of experimental stress analysis 
concerned with residual stresses—those 
due to machining, welding, quenching, 
etc.—certainly has not received in school 
laboratories attention commensurate 
with the importance of the problem. 

The cantilever beam, the beam with 
partially restrained ends and the bent 
which already have been used for static 
tests provide an excellent introduction 
to dynamic strain gage techniques. In 
each case students obtain hysteresis 
diagrams under static loading, then 
apply a periodic force and measure fre¬ 
quency and amplitude in a number of 
ways, one of which is by the use of a re¬ 
sistance wire strain gage bridge and an 
oscillograph. The area of the h 3 r 8 teresis 
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loop provides a measure of damping 
and its slope a nieasure of the stiffness 
of the system. From these data calcula¬ 
tions of frequency and amplitude may 
be made to compare with measured 
values. An interesting problem is that 
of measuring and predicting the mode 
shapes of a pinned-free beam excited by 
rapidly moving the pinned end through 
a small amplitude. In connection with 
the vibration measurements students 
are faced with the task of estimating the 
fatigue life of the test pieces. 

The buckling of thin cylinders, of 
plates and columns, and the snap action 
of bimetal thermostats illustrate a field 
of problems in elastic stability. With 
regard to residual stresses the measure¬ 
ment technique is not as straightforward 
as in the other cases. Here the strain 
gage or brittle coating is applied to the 
specimen and then the stress relieved by 
carefully drilling a hole in the specimen. 
The appearance of cracks in the brittle 
lacquer or an indication of strain by the 
strain gage provides a measure of the 
original stress present in the member. 

X-ray diffraction methods for evaluat¬ 
ing residual stresses are discussed. How¬ 
ever, the apparatus is highly specialized 


and not generally available to stress 
analysts. 

Models 

It is not always possible to apply 
experimental techniques directly to the 
specimen of interest. The specimen 
may be unavailable, it may be too costly, 
or it may not be possible to place measur¬ 
ing devices on it. In such cases a model 
of the specimen offers considerable ad¬ 
vantage. Photoclastic models already 
have been discussed. Other types of 
models include wire models for struc¬ 
tures and plaster models for the study of 
castings. In problems of stress and 
dynamics the electrical model provides a 
convenient method for studying the 
effects of variations of parameters. In 
the study of stress distributions the 
models are thin conducting sheets, 
either electrolytic or metallic. In the 
study of vibration problems the models 
are electrical circuits consisting of in¬ 
ductance, capacitance, resistance and 
source of electromotive force. With 
several variable elements available, hook¬ 
ups may be rapidly accomplished for 
studying a wide variety of impact and 
vibration problems. 


Sections and Branches 


The Allegheny Section of the American 
Society for Engineering Education met in 
the Cathedral of Learning, University of 
Pittsburgh on Friday, April 22, with 
Prof. B. C. Gorham, chairman, presiding. 

The program included talks by Dean 
E. A. Holbrook, President C. J. Freund, 
Professors G. Boomslitcr and W. G. 
Crouch. The theme was ^‘Bridging the 
Gaps.” 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Chairman, D. M. 
Griffith, Bucknell University; Vice-Chair¬ 
man, D. F. Miner, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Secretary, W. D. Garman, 
Bucknell University; Bepresentative on 
General Council, W. A^ Koehler, West 
Virginia University. 



Industry Develops Engineers* 

By T. B. JOCHEM 

Supervising Development Engineer, Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Editors’ Note; The following three papers are condciiBations of reports 
prepared by the Milwaukee Section of the A.8.M.E. on the general 
subject of aptitude testing and training of engineers in industry. 
A considerable amount of attention has been given to aptitude 
testing of incoming college freshmen, but very little attention has 
been devoted to this subject at the exit end of the college career. 


The development of tlie engineer is a 
joint responsibility of the colleges and 
industry. During his college years the 
student can hope to acquire little more 
than a thorough knowledge of engineer¬ 
ing fundamentals. After graduation, the 
engineer is faced with the problem of 
bringing the basic knowledge into ha:- 
inonious relationship Avith practical ap¬ 
plication. It is precisely here that the 
young engineer needs the guidance of a 
well-defined training policy in industry. 

Industry, since it draws heavily on the 
accumulated knowledge of the engineer¬ 
ing profession, has a definite responsibil¬ 
ity to promote and add to the store of 
engineering knowledge. By continued 
development of its engineering personnel, 
industry is discharging this duty in a 
most effective manner. Training in spe¬ 
cialized phases of the engineering pro¬ 
fession can best be provided in industry 
itself where this specialization is at a 
high level. In fact, this training is nec¬ 
essary for the most effective use of the 
student engineer’s talents. The fact that 
the engineer is devoting to industry 
unique and individual abilities, poten¬ 
tially unlimited in their capacity to pro- 

* Abstract of the paper presented before 
the Educational Session of the A.BJC.E. 
Convention, June 2, 1948. 


mote advancement of a company in its 
field, justifies no small effort on the com¬ 
pany’s part in training the engineer for 
maximum eirectivciicss. 

The Survey 

In order to obtain information on the 
methods employed by industry in the 
Milwaukee area in training engineering 
personnel, a questionnaire was submitted 
to 75 companies requesting information 
on their programs in this regard. An¬ 
swers were received from approximately 
% of those contacted. These answers 
were analyzed and the information 
grouped under four general headings: 
Cooperative Training, Graduate Student 
Training, In-company Activities for 
Engineering Personnel, and Out-company 
Activities. 

Cooperative Training 

Marquette University in Milwaukee 
provides a cooperative training course in 
its Engineering College involving three 
month periods of alternate work and 
study. The student enters the program 
at the completion of his sophomore year 
and continues on the plan until gradua¬ 
tion. Approximately 40 companies are 
cooperating with Marquette under this 
plan. 
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Graduate Student Training 

The survey revealed the following grad¬ 
uate training procedures: 

(1) 27% of the companies provide a 
well integrated program involving work 
in various departments coupled with lec¬ 
ture periods. 

(2) 20% provide the work program 
but omit the lecture course. 

(3) 12% depend upon a limited train¬ 
ing under the supervision of the engi¬ 
neer’s immediate superior. 

(4) 41% provide no formal training 
of any kind. 

In-company Activities for Engineering 
Personnel 

(1) All companies listed eoiifereiices 
and meetings in the home ofTiee as a 
method of personnel training. 

(2) 75% of the companies distrilmte 
magazines, patents and letter r«‘leases on 
new products. 

(3) 50% regard attendance at conven¬ 
tions and industry meetings of imi)or- 
tance in personnel training. 

(4) 15% provide si)eeialized training, 
engineering, economic and stx'ial, at an 
advanced level. 

Out-company Actirilirs 

(1) 75% of the companies encourage 
membership in local and national engi¬ 
neering organizations. lO'i’J. stated that 
all or part of the dues are jiaid l)y tlie 
company. 

(2) 35% encourage the engineers to 
prepare papers for publication and 
presentation at technical meetings. 

(3) 50% sponsor or actively encourage 
their employees to enroll in specialized 
and advanced courses in educational insti¬ 


tutions. 25% pay all or part of the 
course fees. 

(4) 50% of the companies encourage 
their engineers to attend meetings and 
technical sessions of engineering groups 
and to actively participate in oi^aniza- 
tion affairs. 

It is apj)arenl from the survey that 
only about 50% of the companies are 
providing facilities for developing engi¬ 
neers b(*yond the college level. That 
such ti’caining is necessary seems obvious. 
A program ol' a more or less formal na¬ 
ture is possible in all companies, large 
and small. Hritdly, such a i)rogram 
should include: 

(1) Orientation -ac(iuainling the engi¬ 
neer with the company, products, 
etc.; 

(2) On-the-job training for at least 
short periods in each dc])artment; 

(3) Lectures discussing the company 
prodnels with emphasis on engi¬ 
neering asi)eels; 

(4) A testing of the student’s knowl¬ 
edge at regular intervals; and 

(5) Final training in the department 
to which the. engineer is assigned. 

A program of this nutiiiu;, including all 
the phases but moditied in details to fit 
into a particular company’s organization, 
will provide effective and profilable 
training to ncAv engineering personnel. 

Advanced fiuining procedures are open 
to considerable variation. Those listed 
above indicate the general trend in an 
area in which there is a wealth of oppor¬ 
tunity for development of engineers in 
the form of numerous technical organiza¬ 
tions and excellent educational facilities 
at the post-graduate level. 



Milwaukee Plan of Aptitude Testing* 

By E. C. KOERPER 

Research Coordinator, A. 0. Smith Corporation, Milwaulcee, Wisconsin 


What are the basic differences between 
Ihe abilities ol individual engineers? 
Wherein is the difference between a re¬ 
searcher, a development engineer, a pro¬ 
duction engineer and an engineering su¬ 
pervisor? 

Much effort has been devoted to the 
problems of guiding, selecting and train¬ 
ing engineers. However, something seems 
to be lacking. Crencrally it is felt that 
most current personnel selective methods 
involved one or more of the following 
.shortcomings; 

d. The utility of proven psychological 
test batteries is limited in that the short 
batteries tended to be merely “go and ru) 
go gages” and the long batteries tended 
to become mere statistical summaries of 
psychometric jargon. 2. The use of pat¬ 
terned interviews was lacking. 3. The 
engineei'ing jobs were poorly specified. 
This gave an inadequate basis for match¬ 
ing personal characteristics to job require¬ 
ments. 4. The growth factor of the 
engineer Avas disregarded. 5. The broad 
terminology of the test batteries, pat¬ 
terned interviews, job specifications and 
progress evaluation lacked uniformity. 

Plan Objectives 

The viewpoint and approach of the Pro¬ 
fessional Development Committee of the 
Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee was 
primarily professional in that the objec¬ 
tives were the better selection, placement 
and development of engineers and engi¬ 
neering administrators toward their more 

* Condensation of Paper Presented at 
A.S.M.E. Education Session, Semi-Annual 
Convention, Milwaukee, June 2, 1948. 


effective utilization and recognition. The 
accTdemic and industrial vicAvpoints were 
closely integi-atcd into it. The categories 
of “Engineers and Engineering Adminis¬ 
trators” are jointly treated becau.se of 
merging inlcre.sls. 

After two years work the “Milwaukee 
Plan of Per.sonnel Development in Engi¬ 
neering” wa.s defined to cover the follow¬ 
ing related objectives: 

1. Develop effoetive means for assaying 
and specifying the aptitudes, interests 
and personal qualities of individuals in 
all the variously ndated fields of engi¬ 
neering work. 

2. Develop a comprehensive job speci¬ 
fication system for all engineering jobs 
to be used in conjunction with selection, 
guidance and training procedures. 

Participation and Areas of Interest 

In carrying out this rather ambitious 
program, believed to be the first of its 
kind, everj' effort Avas made to be scien¬ 
tifically sound—^yet practical and broadly 
applicable. ToAvard that end the view¬ 
points, abilities, judgment and the efforts 
of the University, Industry, the Profes¬ 
sional I’syehologists, and the Professional 
Engineer Avere closely integrated. 

Program Activity 

The Plan revolves around the following: 

1. Psychological test batteries and their 
refinements. 

2. Patterned interview forms and tech¬ 
niques as an aid. 

3. Comprehensive workable job specifi¬ 
cation system to cover Adrtually all 
engineering jobs Avith lay descriptive 
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terms common to test batteries and 
patterned intcrvicAv. 

4. Employee progress appraisal meth¬ 
ods. 

Basic Factors or Traits 

It w'as felt that if terms were kept 
sufficiently broad the basic characteristics 
of individuals and job requirements could 
be described by the following three char¬ 
acteristic groups of factors or traits: 

Preponderantly Technical 

1. Comprehension of engineering prin¬ 
ciples 

2. Level of technical knowledge 

3. Mathematical aptitude 

4. Organization of technical Avork 

a. For own execution 

b. For execution of others 

5. Knowledge and preparation of 
engineering plans 

6. Ability to deal with critical techni¬ 
cal details 

7. Scientific and research ability 

8. Clarity of expression in 

a. Speech 

b. Writing 

Preponderantly Psychological 

9. Self reliance and drive 

10. Social intelligence and tact 

11. Sales ability and interest 

12. Leadership in work direction 

13. Dependability in engineering Avork 

14. Professional aspiration and devel¬ 
opment 

Physical 

15. General physical characteristics, 
conduct and appearance 

Progress 

The following recommendations and 
references, ready for use, are obtainable 
from the Professional Development Com¬ 
mittee or from the AS ME Headquarters 
in New York : 

Aptitude Test Batteries—A Sum¬ 
mary . ATB-1 

Preliminary Criteria for Trait Eval¬ 
uation . PO-1 


Patterned Interview—Outline Form PIF-1 
Job Specification System—Prelimi¬ 
nary Outline . JS-1 

Continuing the Plan 

The application of the Plan ctfti be car¬ 
ried on advantageously in the Lhrcc fol¬ 
lowing areas: 

1. Engineering schools: A student’s 
personal qualifications are just as 
important as his academic accom¬ 
plishments. 

2. Industrial companies cooperating 
with all or any part of the Plan. 

3. Engineering societies for profes¬ 
sional development and guidance for 
its members. 

* 

The integration of these efforts will 
help to develop the untapped potentiali¬ 
ties of the engineer. His place is critical 
in our modern industrial civilization 
Avhich becomes more complex hourly. If 
Ave as engineers or teachers adequately 
utilize and direct our abilities Ave can take 
a leading place in developing the greater 
destiny of mankind. We must not do 
less. 

Most of the credit for this work goes 
to the folloAving hard Avorking committees 
and their chairmen: 

Test Batteries: 

Dr. K. U. Smith, Department of Psy¬ 
chology, University of Wisconsin 
(Chairman). 

Dr. G. S. Speer, Director, Institute for 
Psychological Testing, Illinois Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. 

Dr. Carl Wedell, Director, Bureau of 
Industrial Psychology, University of 
Madison. 

A. C. Sicbers, Director, Marquette Uni¬ 
versity Guidance Center. 

Job Specification System: 

R. Falk, Vice-President, The Falk Cor¬ 
poration (Chairman). 

Patterned Interview: 

E. C. Ulbricht, Employment Manager, 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. (Chairman). 






University-Industry Relations in 
Developing Engineers* 

By WALTEE P. SCHMITTER 

Chief 'Engineer, The Falk Corporation 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Engineering training whieh aims at a 
realistic interpretation of the technical 
and sociological needs of modern complex 
society requires thorough correlation of 
the primary teaching pursuits of the uni¬ 
versity with the inlegrational efforts of 
industry. 

Current surveys indicate the absence of 
adequate cooperative activity in the jsev- 
eral fields of engineering education and 
training. On the undergraduate level, 
an occasional talk, plant lour or summer 
employment sums up industry’s part in 
academic training. The undergraduate 
co-operative aims in the right direction, 
but suffers from under-development. 
Undergraduate evening college, sub-college 
engineering training and engineering cor¬ 
respondence courses are left almost en¬ 
tirely to individual initiative. Graduate 
engineering training, whether well devel¬ 
oped or informal, is usually taken over 
entirely by industry. Post graduate edu¬ 
cation includes industrial co-operation 
only when students work on industrial re¬ 
search projects. 

It is industry’s place to foster co-oper¬ 
ation with the universities by giving ex¬ 
pression to their requirements and by 
adequately training the young engineer 
after he enters the industrial field. 

In order that the entire field of eng^i- 
neering education and training be fully 
re-explored, a broad gage national com¬ 
mittee, representing industry and uni- 

* Condensation of paper presented at the 
A.S.M.E. Semi-Annual Meeting, June, 1948. 


versily, should be established with ade¬ 
quate funds for fulltime research and 
study. The objectives must include: 

1. Training of engineers in creative 
thinking; development of enterprise 
and resourcefulness. 

2. Providing more practical develop¬ 
ment; more actual skills rather than 
potential ones. 

3. Reducing the overall time required 
to produce an engineer capable of 
assuming responsible charge of engi¬ 
neering projects. 

4. Instilling cultural values, social atti¬ 
tudes, and the kinds of loyalties 
essential to a healthy industrial fel¬ 
lowship. 

Much of the activity carried on in engi¬ 
neering colleges can be relegated to pre¬ 
paratory schools. All of the basic in¬ 
struction in elementary machine shop, 
pattern shop, foundry and weld shop 
could be obtained in the technical high 
school at an age where interests should 
be stimulated. Such preparation would 
permit more advanced and more practical 
instruction in the university to the de¬ 
gree that student engineers could par¬ 
ticipate in actual industrial cooperative 
endeavors. Many industrial problems 
could be delegated to the laboratories of 
technical schools and under certain con¬ 
ditions consulting help from the staffs 
could be utilized. 

Fundamentals, rather than specializa¬ 
tion and non-essentials, should be stressed 
in the Univwsity. Specialized and ap- 
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plied subjects should bo condensed and 
confined to the basic courses and more 
intense study f^iven to mechanics and 
technological methods. 

Since an engineer’s greatest value is in 
his creative talent, original thought 
should be encouraged in the university. 
The trainee should have less respect for 
prevailing concepts as to what cannot be 
done. 

Although technical knowledge is pri¬ 
mary, the cultural background essential 
to development of the “whole man” .should 
be grounded in the scholastic environ¬ 
ment of the university. 

The present tenileney to draw indus¬ 
try and university together is reflected in 
academic meml)ersliip for professors in 
manufacturing associations, as Avell as 
several cooperative programs currently 


shaping up. Milwaukee industry and 
the University of Wisconsin are co¬ 
operating on a plan for a Ma.stcr’s De¬ 
gree ill Kngineering for industrial men; 
however, each works independently in 
many respects. Ma.ster’s “in kidustry,” 
the Allis-(’halmers Plan, is a highly de¬ 
veloped iirograrn arranged with Illinois 
In.stitutc of Technology. Key-man train¬ 
ing, the Falk Plan, provides intensive, 
oflucation in company operations with 
monthly, all-day seminars under profes¬ 
sional guidance. 

A reoriented, co-ordinated program for 
dovelopraent of engineers can be expected 
to provide men who will make essential 
contributions to the technical resources 
of society and also exhibit a civic con¬ 
sciousness along with a quiet devotion to 
the American jiattern of life. 


College Notes 


The appointment of Albert G. Hill as 
director and Jerome B. Wiesner as asso¬ 
ciate director of the Jte.search Labora¬ 
tory of Flcctronics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was announced 
by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president of 
the Institute. Professor Hill, Avho has 
been associate director of the laboratory, 
succeeds Julius A. Stratton, who.se ap¬ 
pointment as provost of the Institute was 
announced recently. Professor Wiesner 
has been assistant director. 

Pomona College of California and 
Wesleyan University in Connecticut have 
joined the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in a plan fur combined lib¬ 
eral arts and technological study. Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., President of the 
Institute, announced. The combined plan 
of study now includes 14 liberal arts col¬ 
leges, all of which cooperate with the 
Institute under a plan jointly established 
in 1936. Under the arrangement, stu¬ 
dents of high academic standing may 
pursue a specially-planned course for 


three years in any of the 2 )articipating 
liberal arts colleges and tlu'n complete the 
requirenumts for a science, engineering, 
or city planning degree in two years at 
the Institute. A degr(*c in architectures 
requires three years’ additional study at 
M.I.T. Both a B.S. degree from the In¬ 
stitute and a B.A. degree from the liberal 
arts college are awarded on completion 
of the program. 

Carl C. Chambers, professor of elec¬ 
trical engineering at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been apjiointed acting 
dean of the University’s Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering for a one-year 
term it was announced yesterday by Har¬ 
old E. Stassen, President of the Univer¬ 
sity. Dr. Chambers will succeed Harold 
Pender who has had a distinguished career 
as Dean of the Moore School since 1923 
and who will retire from the deanship on 
July 1st, when Dr. Chambers’ appoint¬ 
ment becomes effective. Dr. Pender, 
however, will have association with the 
University as consultant. 



Writing Technical Reports* 

By KENNETH A. KOBE 

Professor of Chemical Engineering, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


The “problem" of teaching a student 
to write tcehnical reports so that indus¬ 
try is satisfied with the man wlien lie 
eonies to them is one which lias been 
treated with varying degrees of indiffer- 
enec. Yes, its importance is recognized 
and most schools attempt to do something 
with varying degrees of success Imt the 
complaint of iiulustry has not changed. 
Back in 1937 Chemical Industries ran a 
series of articles (/) on “Why Chemists 
Get Fired," and tlie statements presum¬ 
ably apply to all technical men. A eriti- 
eisra repcat(‘d again and again by execu¬ 
tives of chemical companies can be 
epitomized by the statement of Robert 
E. Wilson, then president of the Pan- 
American Petroleum and Transport 
Company and now Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, “In my experience 
the greatest Aveakness of the average 
chemical engineer today is in the lack of 
ability to assemble a good report which 
is at once well organized, clear and per¬ 
suasive.” 

That the complaint in 1948 is no dif¬ 
ferent than in 1937 is shoAvn in an edi¬ 
torial {2) which summarizes the state¬ 
ment of a number of executives. Willard 
Dow, President of the Doav Chemical 
Company states: “The average engineer 
is most inadequately equipped to express 
himself in the English language.” 

This criticism is not directed merely at 
the four-year graduate. The- American 

* Bevised from a paper presented before 
the ASEE Summer School for Teachers of 
Chemical Engineering, Madison, Wis., Aug. 
30, 1948. 


Chemical Society (\)mmittec on Profes¬ 
sional Training found in its survey of 
graduate training at the doctorate level 
(.V) that chemical industrial research 
e.vecutives were still asking for the same 
thing: “Industrial research is badly in 
iK'ed of men who pos.se.ss . . . the ability 
to e.vprcss conclusions and substantiate 
them convincingly, cither orally or in 
writing and in terms adapted to the back¬ 
ground and thinking processes of those 
addrc.sscd." 

The situation is one that calls for con- 
sidei'alion, discus.sion and positive action 
on the part of engineering faculties. 
Possibly there has been too much discus¬ 
sion, Avhich led Dean Sherwood of MIT 
to close the round table discu.s.sion on 
Chemical Engineering Education at the 
Detroit meeting (1947) of the AIChB 
Avith the remark: “We had better adjourn 
before someone brings up the subject of 
report Avriting." Can Mark TAvain's 
({uip about the Aveather be transposed to 
ns on report writing? Arc we always 
talking about it but never doing any¬ 
thing? 

Special Knowledge or Literature 
Appreciation 

Tavo attitudes towards technical re¬ 
port writing appear to be prevalent. The 
fii-st, frequently held by technical men, 
Avas recently presented in an article by 
Nichols (4): 

"In order to write a good technical re¬ 
port, the author must thoroughly under¬ 
stand the subject upon which he is report¬ 
ing. Bad technical reports are almost 
always the result of inadequate understand¬ 
ing of his subject by the author. ’' 
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That this view is not shared by the pro¬ 
fessor was shown by letters of protest to 
the editor. 

The second attitude is that frequently 
held by members of departments of Eng¬ 
lish who have had but slight contact with 
technical men and their needs. They be¬ 
lieve that if the freshman engineer is 
presented with the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of intelligent writing and careful 
reading of masterpieces of English 
literature, then he should be able to pre¬ 
sent his ideas clearly and logically in a 
technical report. Most technical men 
will refute this viewpoint. 

What is Being Done 

Before a solution to the problem is 
proposed, let us examine what is being 
done by the departments of English and 
of chemical engineering in the 53 schools 
accredited by ECPD in chemical engi¬ 
neering. A questionnaire was sent to 
both departments in each school and the 
replies were tabulated. They show: 

Schools requiring a special course in 


teclinical writing . 15 

Schools having available as an elective 

a course in technical writing. 13 

Schools at which no such course is avail¬ 
able . 25 

Total . 53 


It is seen that about one quarter of the 
schools believe that a course in technical 
composition above the freshman level is 
sufficiently important so that it is re¬ 
quired, another one quarter of the schools 
have such a course available as an elective, 
but one half of the schools do not con¬ 
sider technical writing to be of sufficient 
importance to offer such a course to tech¬ 
nical students. 

The departments of chemical engineer¬ 
ing claim that they are not derelict in 
their duty, they “make the student write 
reports.” Usually the preparation of 
chemical engineering reports is in con¬ 
nection with courses such as unit opera¬ 
tions laboratory, plant design, process 
development, special problems or thesis. 
The department gives the student some 


instruction sheets that show the form de¬ 
sired and prescribe certain arrangements 
and information that must be present in 
the report. The standard of excellence 
required for reports varies from school 
to school and from instructor te instruc¬ 
tor within the school. The correction of 
the report and the assistance given to the 
student to enable him to improve his 
work again vary greatly, particularly 
with the interest, ability, and time avail¬ 
able to the instructor who grades the re¬ 
port. The instructor usually gives the 
grade on the basis of the technical ma¬ 
terial contained in the report and the 
correction of report form and composi¬ 
tion is incidental to the technical mate¬ 
rial. Frequently the instructor is a 
graduate student in chemical engineering 
whose training in English is no greater 
tlian that of the student whose report he 
is grading. It may be a case of the 
blind leading the blind. This practice 
docs not permit the student to have the 
benefit of advice from someone skilled in 
the use of English and particularly in 
technical reports. 

What More Can Be Done 

There is no doubt that the various engi¬ 
neering departments have in their reports 
for laboratory work, design, special 
problems and the like, the mechanism 
by which report writing excellence can 
be ingrained into the student. There is 
a number of ideas that must be adopted 
by engineering departments in order to 
achieve the desired results. 

The attitude of every engineering in¬ 
structor must be that report writing is of 
the utmost importance. Every instructor 
must impress his students' with the fact 
that reports must not only be satisfactory 
technically but also satisfactory as a re¬ 
port. Reports not in proper form or 
unsatisfactorily written should be re¬ 
turned for correction before the techni¬ 
cal material is graded. In answers to the 
questionnaire previously mentioned the 
instructors in English frequently men¬ 
tion as a hindrance to good report writ¬ 
ing the indifferent, or worse, attitude of 
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the engineering instructor. This atti¬ 
tude cannot be tolerated by a depart¬ 
ment or college of engineering. 

A form sheet showing how the instruc¬ 
tor desires the report presented should 
be given to each student. Some may 
decry this as copybook work and refuse 
to use such forms for fear of “stifling 
the initiative of the student.” To show' 
a man one way of doing a tiling eorrcctly 
does not stifle his initiative, and this pro¬ 
cedure is used in industry. The student 
is told that a certain report form is re¬ 
quired for a laboratory course and an¬ 
other form is required for a. special 
topics course. He is shown a number of 
report forms used in industry so that he 
can see their variation from company to 
company. He sees that no one form 
meets all requirements of industry and 
that he must be sufficiently adaptable to 
satisfy whoever may be his employer. At 
the University of Texas every instructor 
in chemical engineering operates a de¬ 
partment of the hypothetical Unitex 
Engineering Corporation. In Ch.E. 64, 
Unit Operations Laboratory, the instruc¬ 
tor tells the student that Department 64 
d^ires his experimental work to follow 
a certain form; in Ch.E. 378, Organic 
Technology, the student is told that De¬ 
partment 378 desires his economic and 
engineering surveys to follow a more 
formal form suitable for a client of a 
consulting firm. The attitude of the in¬ 
structor and the form sheets given the 
student (when illustrated by form sheets 
used in industrial concerns) leave no 
doubt in his mind that he must produce 
good reports. 

An assistant trained in English should 
be added to the staff of every technical 
department. This man or woman should 
possess a thorough training in English, 
preferably be majoring in this subject, 
and have a liking or sympathy for tech¬ 
nical composition. Most of all he should 
have the desire to see the technical stu¬ 
dents improve their English under his 
supervision. The engineering instructor 
is perfectly competent to correct the 
mathematics that his students use, but 


his shortcomings in English must be real¬ 
ized by himself and his departmental ad¬ 
ministration so that proper assistants can 
1)0 hired, f 

This plan has operated successfully in 
chemical engineering at the University of 
Texas. TIic department decided that it 
would provide an assistant who would 
review the unit operations laboratory 
reports for English. This consisted of 
more than reading the report and mark¬ 
ing misspelled words and improper punc¬ 
tuation. The assistant was provided 
with a number of small rubber stamps t 
that provide a notation for the most com¬ 
mon errors found in the report. In ad¬ 
dition to the stamped or written notation, 
small paper slips are provided that con¬ 
tain a short statement of the correction 
necessary. In this way the student 
learns what is wrong and, more impor¬ 
tant, how it should be done correctly. 
Failure to provide this latter material 
is the common error of present correc¬ 
tions made by technical men. The report 
is given a rating in English by the as¬ 
sistant who evaluates this before the re¬ 
port is graded for technical content. 
The course instructor then grades the 
technical content and gives the report a 
final rating. The student may have a 
conference w'ith the assistant if he desires 


t The survey showed that at two schools 
excellent cooperation existed between de¬ 
partments in engineering and English. At 
the State University of Iowa a grader is 
supplied by the Department of English for 
under graduate laboratories in mechanical 
and electrical engineering. Each report is 
graded for English and fifteen per cent of 
the final grade is allotted to composition. 
At the University of Washington, labora¬ 
tory reports may be sent to the Department 
of Humanistic-Social Studies, a department 
within the College of Engineering, to be 
graded. As many as 4000 technical papers 
have been corrected during a year. The 
technical instructor may use the corrections 
as he sees fit. 

t This system was introduced to the 
writer by Professor A. V. Hall of the De¬ 
partment of Humanistic-Social Studies of 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 
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to discuss ills report and secure further 
suggestions for its improvement. Student 
reaction to this system lias been favorable 
because it helps them improve their tech¬ 
nical writing. 

What Can Indimtry J)of 

Industry itself is not entirely blameless 
when it criticizes an employee for an in¬ 
ability to write a report aeceplable ,to the 
particular company for which he works. 
What has it done to help this man write 
better reports? If industry places the 
emphasis on report writing that it ap¬ 
parently docs, then it too should have a 
progi'am to train the new employees to 
write satisfactory reports. 

Industry must make its altilude known 
to the undergraduate student. The in¬ 
structor can repeat time after time to the 
student that industry wants clear, con¬ 
cise reports, but the student still regards 
the remarks as triviality. Let the per¬ 
sonnel representative from tin* lai'ge cor¬ 
poration make the .same remarks, let him 
inquire of the student being interviewed 
as to his ability to write reports, then this 
matter assumes an importance in the 
mind of the student. If industry wants 
men who can write good repoils it must 
help convince the undergraduate student 
that he must write good reports in his 
technical courses. 

When the new employee is called upon 
to write his first report, he usually has 
for a guide a report previously written 
by some member of the organization. It 
may have in it all of the faults about 
which industry complains. Kach com¬ 
pany should prepare a report on report 


writing that can be given to the new em¬ 
ployee to show him what is wanted. 

The report on report writing should be 
.supplemented by several classes on re¬ 
port writing. The men who are demand¬ 
ing good rei)orts should tell their subordi¬ 
nates what they want and what the writer 
should do to produce e.\cellent reports. 
If the executive is unwilling to take the 
lime or cannot tell his men what he wants, 
then his criticism of their efforts is un- 
j ustitied. 

Rummary 

Students in technical courses will pro¬ 
duce excellent r(*ports if (1) they are 
shown what is expected in a report, (2) 
they are convinced that the instructor will 
accept only a good report, (.3) their j’o- 
port is given constructive criticism by 
competent individuals. Such attitude and 
supervision have proved that engineers 
can write good reports. 

Industry itself should set up a con¬ 
structive program to atsist the young 
engineer in learning the forms and pecu¬ 
liarities of the company for which lie 
works. 
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A New Teaching Aid in Mechanics’ 

By D. T. WORRELL 

Assisianl Frofesaor of Mechanics, West Viryinia University 


The SR-4 Eleelrie Strain Gage has 
been used widely in research but this ver¬ 
satile tool should not bo overlooked as a 
means of demonstrating the principles of 
inechanies to sludonis. To this end, a 
small beam with SR-4 gages attached, 
together with associated equipment, is 
used in the classroom at West Virginia 
University—^lirst-hand evidence to the stu¬ 
dent of stress, strain and moment distri¬ 
bution in a beam. 

The instructor makes this demonslri- 
tion after the students are drawing mo¬ 
ment diagrams. The beam is placed on 
supports, the other equipment set up and 
the gages balanced with no load on the 
beam. The students are asked to specify 
the loading, whicdi is m.ade with several 
small, hooked, tlat winghts for uniform 
load and larger weights for concentrated 
load. The moment diagram is drawn 
for this loading. Students then operate 
the switching and read the output of the 
gages, which are closely spaced all along 
the length of the bottom of the beam. 
When the class sees a plot of the gage 
readings ver.sus length along the bo.nm 
and its agreement with the moment dia¬ 
gram previously drawn, something of the 
mystery and mental I’eservations associ¬ 
ated with moment diagrams seems to dis¬ 
appear. 

Later the same ai>parutus can be used 
to show the effect of fixed ends (and the 
difficulty of attaining perfect fixity), of 
overhangs, and of more than two sup¬ 
ports. Superposition is demonstrated by 

* Presented at Allegheny Section Meeting, 
ASEE, Morgantown, W. Va., October 16, 
1948. 


rebalancing the gagj’s after one load is in 
l)lace, then reading the gages after a dif¬ 
ferent kind of load is added. Gage out¬ 
put will be for tlic additional load only. 

In the laboratory Avliere heavier loads 
are available from testing machines, 
gages spaced along the depth of a beam 
may prove to students that stress and 
.strain vary directly as the distance from 
the neutral axis. At the same time 
stresses calculated from mea.sured strains 
by s = fie arc used to verify the flexure 
formula s = Mc/I within 1%. 

The beam used in the classroom demon¬ 
strations is of steel, V/^" wide, deep 
and 27" long. Concentrated loads of 30 
])Ounds or distributed loads of 3 pounds/ 
inch produce stresses of the order of 
15,000 to 20,000 psi. Type A-1 gages 
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were attached to the bottom of the beam, 
spaced 1%" apart. (Future design 
should consider shorter gages on alumi¬ 
num.) 

The basic circuit is the Wheatstone 
Bridge of Fig. 1. A, is an active strain 
gage; P is a commercial 2 ohm poten- 
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tiometer for coarse balance of the bridge; 
Bi is a strain gage mounted on a small 
cantilever beam, the end of which is 
forcibly deflected by a screw to obtain 
line balance of the bridge; C and D are 
inactive strain gages; G is a,sensitive 
galvanometer (0.059 micro-araps/mm) 
and V is a 6 volt lead storage battery. 

For seventeen active gages on the 
beam, seventeen bridges are needed. 
With legs C and D common to all, Aj, Pi 
and Bi, An, Pi and Ba, etc., are connected 
parallel to A,, Pi and B, as shown in Fig. 
2. The moving arms of potentiometers P 
are connected to a seventeen point se¬ 
lector switch. The legs B and their canti¬ 
levers, the potentiometers P and the 
selector switch are all mounted in a single 
switching and balancing unit. Standard 
octal radio tube bases and sockets are 
used to connect the cable from the gages 
on the beam to the balaeing unit. The 
SR-4 Control Box galvanometer was 
used in this apparatus and contains the 
legs C and 1); x, y, and z of h’lg. 2 cor¬ 
respond with the lettering A, C and B 
respectively on the terminals of the Con¬ 
trol Box. 

For a demonstration, all connections 
are made, the beam placed on supports, 
the selector switch set to each position in 
turn while the coarse and fine })alance are 
used to zero the galvanometer. (Reduced 
voltage is used until a coarse balance is 
obtained on all bridges.) Then with any 
load on the beam, the selector switch set 
at each position in turn, the galvanometer 
deflections read are proportional to bend¬ 
ing moment along the beam. 








The Mechanics Laboratory* 

Should It Be a Materials Testing Laboratory or a Place for 
Demonstrating the Principles of Applied Mechanics 
and Strength of Materials? 

By FRANKLIN L. EVERETT 

Associate Professor of Engineering Mechanics, University of Michigan 


Thfi title of this paper is so complete 
in its description of tlic subject, and your 
acquaintance as erifjinoerinp: teachers with 
the operations of the mechanics laboratory 
so fjcneral, that it hardly seems necessary 
or possible to add much ncAv material 
here. However, it is possible that such a 
paper as this may help to "ive the-Very 
old subject ot the mechanics laboratory 
a refreshed interest. 

For the purpose of this pai)er, it ap¬ 
pears best that consideration be excluded 
upon such laboratory subject matter as 
statics, dynamics, vibrations, hydraulics, 
fluid mechanics, fatifjue of metals, creep 
of metals, pliotoelastieity and graduate or 
special research w’orks. The scope of this 
paper will, therefore, be confined to the 
laboratory experiments and instruction 
associated with the theory course com¬ 
monly known as Strength of Materials. 

In order that we may be better quali¬ 
fied to appraise later the mechanics labora¬ 
tory situations which may offer the great¬ 
est advantages to the students in engi¬ 
neering, we should properly examine the 
present courses which are being given in 
testing the elastic properties and strength 
of engineering materials. As a basis for 
study, an analysis was made of the work 
which is being done in the mechanics 
laboratories of the one hundred twenty- 

* A paper presented before the MechaniM 
Division of the American Society for Engi¬ 
neering Education, Annual Meeting, Austin, 
Texas. June 16,1948. 


nine engineering colleges in which there 
e.xist accredited courses of instruction ac¬ 
cording to the ]943 Report of the Engi¬ 
neering Council I’or Professional Develop¬ 
ment. 

The latest available catalogues of all 
129 engineering schools having accredited 
departments were studied. From the pub¬ 
lished description of the courses offered 
by these schools, it was found that me¬ 
chanics laboratoi’y courses were offered 
in 110 or 85 per cent of these schools. It 
was decitled to resort to the use of in¬ 
formation from the school catalogues 
rather than to obtaining data from direct 
questionnaires addressed to the instructors. 
Complete data were easily accessible 
without introducing the possibility that 
the information would be influenced be¬ 
cause it was known to be used in a special¬ 
ized earaparative study. 

Extent of Mechanics Laboratory Courses 

The study revealed that the mechanics 
laboratory courses were being taught in 
the various departments as follows: 

Mechanics Laboratory 
Offered in Schoola 


Department 

No. 

% 

Civil Engineering 

54 

49 

General Engineering 

7 

6 

Mechanical Engineering 

17 

16 

Mechanics 

22 

20 

Other 

10 

9 


110 

100 
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It is seen thut in about one-half of the 
schools, the Civil Engincerin}? Depart¬ 
ment is responsible for the instruction of 
whatever students take the laboratory 
work in mechanics. It is probably a rea¬ 
sonable assumption that the teaching is 
largely from the viewpoint of the Civil 
Engineer. 

The number of credit hours allowed 
toward graduation varies in the different 
institutions. In order to approximate a 
standardized basis for comparing the 
amount of academic credit, one hour of 
credit was assigned for each hour of 
lecture and one credit hour was assigned 
for each three clock hours of laboratory 
work. The distribution of credit allowed 
for mechanics laboratory courses is given 
as: 


Schools OITnriuR 
Mechanics Laboratory 


Hours of Credit 

No. 

% 

1 

G2 

.56 

2 

2.5 

23 

3 

9 

8 

Questioned 

14 

13 


110 100 


The catalogue descri]ition is some cases 
left some doubt just what work was re¬ 
garded as theory and what as laboratory. 
Although in the majority of schools one 
credit hour is allowed for the mechanics 
laboratory, it is significant that many 
schools devote a substantially greater 
amount of time to this work. 

Content of Courses 

A careful reading was made of the sub¬ 
ject matter given in tlic catalogue descrip¬ 
tion of the mechanics laboratory. The 
following classifications of the content of 
the courses were based on designating the 
term (1) “Testing Materials” to include 
work mainly of the kind wherein destruc¬ 
tive tests were made of materials and 
where also standard A.S.T.M. specifica- 
tioaa were studied and the term (2) 
“Principles” to mean tests and demonstra¬ 
tions of chiefly elastic behavior of ele¬ 
mentary structural and mechanical mem¬ 
bers under various types of loading in 


direct correspondence to the usual sub¬ 
ject material covered in the theory course 
in Strength of Materials. The nature of 
the laboratory work can be seen in the 
following table: 


Nature of Mechanics ocnoois 


I.aboratory 

No. 

% 

Testing Materials 

63 

57 

Princiijlcs 

0 

0 

Testing Materials and 

33 

30 

Principka 



Questioned 

14 

13 


110 

100 

is obvious that testin 

g materials 


taught in most schools and it is probal}ly 
a fair presumption that some testing )na- 
terials is a part of all mechanics labora¬ 
tory courses. 

Textbooks 

A further investigation of existing 
conditions relating to instruction in the 
mechanics laboratory was made by ex¬ 
amining the tcxtiiooks and laboratoi’y 
manuals. Various publishers of engineer¬ 
ing books were asked to suggest what 
suitable books and manuals Ibey offer.* 
Replies Avcrc received from all of the 
jjublishers and the summary of the study 
of available laboratory books is as fol¬ 
lows : 


SuTijoct Matter 

Mcclinnics 
I.aboratory Uooki; 
No. % 

Testing Materials 

4 

44 

Principles 

1 

12 

Testing Materials and 

4 

44 

Principles 

9 

100 


Practically all of the textbooks and 
manuals generally available for instruc¬ 
tional purposes in the mechanics labora¬ 
tory deal with the testing of materials. 
It is known that, in addition to the above 
books which were covered, there do exist 
notes, pamphlets and other locally used 
laboratory literature. It appears that 
there might be room for other laboratory 
books and manuals primarily^ directed to- 

* See bibliography at end of paper. 
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ward encouraging laboratory exercises and 
demonstrations of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples taught in the theory course of 
Strength of Materials. 

Paradox 

There is undoubtedly very sound rea¬ 
soning behind the teaching of testing ma¬ 
terials. Materials used in the construc¬ 
tion of structures and machines will fail 
either by excessive distortions or by actual 
fracture if they are subjected to too great 
loadings. It is the responsibility of the 
design engineer to anticipate the loads 
and other operating conditions and to 
employ materials and shapes which can 
be expected to withstand the imposed 
situations. The testing of materials to 
ultimate destruction, like the subject of 
Civil Engineering as a whole, possesses 
that pioneering attribute wherein a broad 
picture of the new unexplored situation 
must be gained with reasonable speedy ef¬ 
fort and economy. The general charac¬ 
teristics of materials under various types 
of tension, compression, bending and twist 
can be determined in the testing materials 
laboratory. 

Like the professional fields which deal 
in detail analysis such as mechanical, 
aeronautical, mechanics, it appears that 
much is to be learned of the fundamental 
behavior of structures and machine parts 
which are stressed elastically in practice. 
Furthermore, the mechanics laboratory 
has become associated with the theory 
course in Strength of Materials. Perhaps 
there is a chance for some confusion in 
our thinking because in the theory course 
of Strength of Materials practically all of 
the subject matter deals with the elasticity 
of materials and a negligible amount of 
time is spent on the strength properties of 
materials. In the mechanics laboratory 
course, however, it is the common practice 
to devote the prime effort to tests beyond 
the limit of elasticity. Former Dean 
M. E. Cooley of the University of Michi¬ 
gan in emphatically describing the early 
days of the mechanics laboratory said, 
“They broke just about everything they 
could find.” 


Content of Modern Laboratory Couraea 

The mechanics laboratory which would 
be devoted to teaching students the prin¬ 
ciples commonly formulated in the theory 
course in Strength of Materials should 
properly include various basic test exer¬ 
cises, demonstrations and models which 
can be loaded in the elastic range. The 
student should be able to see easily for 
himself the type of elastic distortions that 
result from the loads he himself applies, 
what distortions occur, and he should 
determine with simplest means the stresses 
which are induced as a result of the load¬ 
ings. The idea of permitting the student 
to work as an individual is important. 
His acquaintance with the test model 
should be intimate and should not be as a 
member of a larger group to which the 
demonstration is made by a teacher. The 
testing apparatus consisting of the ma¬ 
chinery and auxiliary apparatus should be 
made an insignificant part of the exercise. 
As far as possible, loadings should be 
made by means of dead weights and defor¬ 
mations should be read on scales and pro¬ 
tractors. 

Examples of Exercises 

A few examples will be given of test 
exercises which may be presented to the 
student in the mechanics laboratory de¬ 
voted to a study of the principles of 
strength of materials. 

The simple tension of a rod is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 1. The student can take 
the measurements of the wire. Either 
the deflection, 8, of the weight can be 
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calculated by assuming a value for the 
modulus of elasticity, E, or the value E 
can be determined by measuring S for test 
values of the load. The angle a of in¬ 
clination of the wires with the horizontal 
can be varied. It should be noted that 
the relation between the various factors 
is given by: 

, _ m 

2/1 E sin“ a ’ 


LOAD 



PE.CS 

Ejo. 3. Horizontal shear in a beam. 


in which lY is the load and A and I the 
area and length ol‘ each wire respectively. 

A thin cylindrical drum with hemi¬ 
spherical ends serves to demonstrate 
strains which are influenced by the Pois¬ 
son’s ratio, fji, elTect. The strains, which 
may be observed by means of electrical 
strain gag('s, for instance, us show'll in 
Fig. 2, are found to be: 

w 

Cl s= (I — ja) on the lieniisidicrieal 
ends, 


pr 

Ci s= (2 — n) (tii'cuinferentially on the 


2tE 


cylindrical wall. 


e* = 


pr 


- (1 — 2fi) longitudinally on the 
(iylindrieal wall, 



Fra. 2. Thin drum with internal pressure. 


where p is the internal pre.ssurc, r the 
average radius and t the wall thickness. 
It should be noted that the stresses are 
not simply found by multiplying these 
strains by the modulus of elasticity E. 
The stresses are: 


Si 


2 



Horizontal shear in a beam is demon¬ 
strated by the use of such a model as 
shown in Fig. .1. If the well-fitting wedges 
or pegs are removed the maximum de¬ 
flection of the beam is lour times the de¬ 
flection when the wedges are in place. 
The student will readily observe that the 
wedges play an important part in pre¬ 
venting sliding. 

A cantilever beam kit of pieces of vari¬ 
ous cross-sections, Fig. 4, will furnish a 
considerable help in the sludy of deflec¬ 
tions. It should be made possible fo ro¬ 
tate the fixed end of each beam so as to 
permit various orientations of the lo;id 
through the centroid of the cross-sections. 
Deflections arc of particular interest in 
the ease of the .s<iuare cross-section wher(* 
they are indeiumdent of the orientation of 
the load and the channel where skew¬ 
bonding develops when a load is applied 
at the centroid and in a direction initially 
parallel to the face of the web. 

In Fig. o are shown three cantilever 
beams which illustrate the characteristics 
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Fia. i. Beams of different cross sections. 
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Fin. S. I’cams of variiibli! crosH section, 


of boani.s of so-called “coii.slanL sLrciifftli.” 
Several intorcstin}? cliaracterislics of these 
beams may be summarized in the follow- 
iii{? table in which ratios arc expressed. 


TyjKj 

Maxiiriiiiii 

AiiRle 

Mnxininni 

DGfU'ction 

W ciKlit 

I'rismatical 

1 

1 

1 

Wedge (t.op view) 

2 

1.5 

0.5. 

Farabolic (side 
view) 

4 

2 

0.G7 


A beam composed of two materials, 
Fig. G, permits the study of both de.flec- 
tion and stresses. One method of ap¬ 
proach is to replace the brass by an 
“equivalent” amount of steel thus making 
an mverted T-beam. Compared with a 
single piece steel beam of the same dimen¬ 
sions as the composite beam, the ratio of 
the m<aximum deflection is about 1.65 and 
the ratio of the maximum stresses is about 
2 . 00 . 


; A| I 



W* 
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A simple illustration of combined bend¬ 
ing and torsion loading is afforded in the 
ease shown in Fig. 7. Both vertical de¬ 
flection and angular rotation can be cal¬ 
culated analytically and measured experi¬ 
mentally. 



Fig. 7. Combined bonding and twist of a 
shaft. 

Mechanical springs of various types 
are shown in Fig. 8. Sepai'alcly shown 
are cases of a system of two helical springs 
which constitute a slatically indeterminate 
problem, a spiral ,si)ri)ig, a power spring 
in which the material is subject to bend¬ 
ing and a Belleville, or disc spring. The 
latier spring illustrates a case of non¬ 
linear load deflection i*clalionship and 
various interesting characteristics includ¬ 
ing snap action can be shown when the 
height or “dish” is made sufficiently great. 

The above several oxami)les serve to in¬ 
dicate the typ<j of problems which may be 


conical 




1 00 WE ft 1 

BELLI 

EVIllE 

I 

t 




I 

I 


Fio. 6. Beam of two materials. 


Fio. 8. Varions mechanical springs. 
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profitably treated in a mechanics labora¬ 
tory course in the principles of elastic 
properties of materials. It seems advis¬ 
able to provide the student primarily an 
opportunity to demonstrate for himself 
what configuration an elementary engi¬ 
neering member will assume and how it 
will be stressed under actual loading con¬ 
ditions. The student .should also be able 
to establish a confidence in the formulas 
he derives in the theory course in Strength 
of Materials by verifying his calculations 
by basic experiments. 

Student Opinion of Mechanics Laboratory 

At the close of a semester, two groups 
of students in theory classes in Strength 
of Materials were asked the question: 
“For your best interest as an engineer, 
do you believe you should have, in connec¬ 
tion with your theory course in Strength 
of Materials, a mechanics laboratory 
course in (1) Testing Materials, (2) Prin¬ 
ciples which par<allel the problems in 
Strength of Materials, or (3) both Test¬ 
ing Materials and Principles?” Their 
replies were made on paper unsigned. 


Students 


Subject Matter Cboaen 

No. 

% 

Testing Materials 

3 

9 

Principles 

22 

65 

Testing Materials and 

9 

26 

Principles 

34 

100 


A preponderant number of the students 
were strongly in favor of a laboratory 
course in the elementary principles of 
mechanics. They were decidedly inter¬ 
ested in the idea of observing the prin¬ 
ciple of mechanics by use of such exer¬ 
cises as mentioned above, as shown by 
the remarks which they volunteered with 
their indicated choice. 

Course Material 

As a result of the most recent direct 
studies which have been made on this sub¬ 
jet of what course material should be 
offered in the mechanics laboratory,'it ap¬ 


pears that the engineering student should 
be offered both testing materials and 
principles of Strength of Materials. 
This may be accomplished best by sepa¬ 
rating the two laboratory phases or ele it 
is felt the principles feature wiU'be given 
too little attention from the teaching 
standpoint. Without necessitating the in¬ 
troduction of more credit hours than is 
currently provided in most curricula, it is 
believed that the instructor in the theory 
course in Strength of Materials could 
profitably meet his regular students once 
eacli week in a newly equipped room for 
the purpose of examining models and 
working problems in the principles of 
elastic loading of simple mechanics mem¬ 
bers. The regular testing materials course 
could be continued without alteration. In 
such instances where it is found imprac¬ 
tical to provide both a session in the prin¬ 
ciples and one separately in testing ma¬ 
terials, it is recommended that the student 
be given a laboratory course in principles 
illustrating problems of the type covered 
in the theory course in Strength of Ma¬ 
terials. 

Demand for Graduates 

A final concluding remark of much 
broader scope, moreover, is based on a 
current demand for engineering graduates 
firmly trained in basic studies of me¬ 
chanics, physics and mathematics, and an 
interest shown by some important number 
of high caliber engineering students in 
fitting themselves for research, develop¬ 
ment, design and teaching in the field of 
mechanics. It is believed that engineer¬ 
ing colleges should give consideration to 
this present problem with a view to es¬ 
tablishing an undergraduate curriculum in 
each school which can justify the training 
of interested competent students both 
from the standpoint of job placement and 
adequate instruction. A bachelors degree 
such as Bachelor of Science in Mechanics 
would pr^umably include the course work 
now regularly offered all students during- 
the first two years, including introductory' 
courses in the various professional depart¬ 
ments such as mechanical, electrical and 
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civil engineering. A student enrolled in 
mechanics, however, would be expected to 
take additional work in mathematics, 
physics and such courses in mechanics as 
advanced strength of materials, advanced 
dynamics and vibration problems, ad¬ 
vanced fluid mechanics and such other 
courses in tliis field of mechanics which 
are generally open to graduate students 
enrolled in other professional depart¬ 


ments. It is believed that there exist at 
the present time various engineering col¬ 
leges throughout the country which can 
formulate out of currently offered courses 
an undergraduate curriculum leading to 
a bachelors degree in mechanics. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made of 
the help of Mr. Robert E. Vehn in work¬ 
ing up various data and for preparing 
the drawings. 


College Notes 


Herbert A. Simon, former Chief of the 
Management Engineering Branch of 
E.C.A., will join the Carnegie InstR'ute 
of Technology faculty next fall as Head 
of the Department of Industrial Admin¬ 
istration, President Robert E. Doherty 
announced. 

Paul E. Hcmke has been appointed 
dean of faculty at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, succeeding Matthew A. Hunter, 
who has reached the retirement age. Dr. 
Hemke, head of the Department of Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering since 1936, was se¬ 
lected by the U. S. Army at the conclu¬ 
sion of World War II to head a scientifle 
mission to England and Europe for the 
study of captured German documents and 
equipment in the held of aeronautics. 


Dr. Hunter, retiring faculty dean, has 
served in that office since 1944, was for¬ 
merly head of the departments of metal¬ 
lurgical engineering, electrical engineer¬ 
ing and physics, and is well known for 
his research and consulting work in 
metallurgy. President L. W. Houston 
announced that the trustees had also ap¬ 
proved two other major appointments. 
Kay Palmer Baker, dean of students, be¬ 
comes a vice president of the Institute. 
He will continue as dean of students, the 
office to which he was appointed in 1944 
after having served as director of Rens¬ 
selaer’s social studies program. John B. 
Clokc becomes head of the Department 
of Chemistry. He joined the faculty at 
R.P.I. in 1917 and is now a professor of 
organic chemistry. 



General Usefulness of the Aeronautical 
Engineering Curriculum* 

By E. V. BRUT-IN 

Head, School of ArronaiiUcs, Pnrdve University 


Introduction. The memlMjrs of this 
audience being aeronautical people, are 
no doubt well satisfied with the general 
usefulness of the training as provided in 
the normal aeronautical engineering cur¬ 
riculum. However, there are many teach¬ 
ers and persons in fields of engineering 
other than aeronautical, who are some¬ 
what skeptical about the general useful¬ 
ness of the aeronautical engineering 
curriculum. This skepticism is indicated 
by the following general statements Avhich 
the writer frequently hears, namely (1) 
“The aeronautical engineering curriculum 
is a highly specialized curriculum.” (2) 
“The aeronautical engineering graduate 
is not prepared to work in fields of engi¬ 
neering other than the aviation indus¬ 
try.” (3) “We have no jobs suitable for 
aeronautical engineers in our company.” 

The writer does not question the sin¬ 
cerity of the persons expressing these 
opinions; however, he feels they are in¬ 
correct because the true facts are not 
known or realized by the individuals mak¬ 
ing these statements. Thus the purpose 
of this brief paper is to bring out certain 
general facts which should tend to elimi¬ 
nate such opinions as quoted above. 

One might say, “Why be concerned 
with such statements as listed above Y” 
The writer is concerned because such 
opinions by persons in non-acronautical 
industries can cause unnecessary hard¬ 
ships or difficulties to aeronautical stu- 

* Presented at a Conference of the Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering Division at the Annual 
Meeting, Austin, Texas, June 15, 1948. 


dents on graduation or in later years. 
Eor example, circumstances often arise 
such as domestic problems, health, etc., 
which dictate or require a person to live 
in a region where there arc no aeronauti¬ 
cal industries, and since the airplane 
manufacturing industry is concentrated 
in several sections of the United States, 
these circumstances can often arise. 
Furthermore, such statements as listed 
above tend to discourage young men from 
studying aeronautical engineering even 
though their interests lie in the aero¬ 
nautical field. 

Since the writer is a graduate from a 
civil engineering curriculum and spent a 
number of years in practical civil struc¬ 
tural and mechanical design, before 
entering the airplane industry, he cannot 
be accused of not being familiar with cur¬ 
ricula other than aeronautical engineer¬ 
ing, or with practical industrial experi¬ 
ence in other engineering fields. 

The Aikplane Is a Highly Technical 
AND Scientific Machine 

In 1903, the Wright Brothers proved 
that man could design and build a heavier 
than air machine that could take oft from 
the earth’s surface, be controlled in the 
air and returned safely to the ground. 
Once it was established that a machine 
called the airplane could fly, the next 
step which naturally follows is to de¬ 
velop that machine so it will do useful 
work in the form of satisfying certain 
specifications. The performance specifi¬ 
cations for the first expeiimental airplane 
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to be contracted for by the Army specified 
that the airplane must carry one person 
a distance of 70 miles at a horizontal 
speed of not less than 40 miles per hour. 
Since the airplane is an airborne vehicle, 
it is evident that to design such a machine 
to satisfy such a specification, some 
knowledge of the principles of airflow 
past moving bodies in the atmosphere 
would be necessary. The demand for 
engineers with this knowledge led to the 
development of college courses both theo¬ 
retical and experimental which dealt with 
the subject of air forces on the airplane, 
or units of the airplane, and thus the 
field of aerodynamics was born. The 
first students graduating from these now 
courses were no doubt referred to as 
aeronautical engineers since they pos¬ 
sessed a certain knowledge in this new 
engineering science called aerodynamics. 

For many years the airplane Avas a 
rather simple machine from a structural 
and power plant standpoint but as the 
demands for the airplane increased, par¬ 
ticularly the demands of war, the air¬ 
plane of today has developed into a 
highly scientific machine, and as a result, 
a rather extended series of academic 
courses have been developed dealing Avith 
the knowledge which is basic for the de¬ 
velopment and design of the airplane. 
Thus it is true that the aeronautical engi¬ 
neering curriculum as now provided by 
most leading universities is primarily 
concerned with providing a complete 
fundamental and applied training toAvard 
the development, design, production, and 
operation of the machine called the air¬ 
plane; however, a study of the modern 
military or commercial airplane of today 
indicates the following facts: 

(1) The airplane is a machine which 
requires a thorough understanding of the 
basic principles of fluid mechanics, ther¬ 
modynamics, and aerodynamics, since 
the application of these principles is nec¬ 
essary in determining the proper external 
configurations of the airplane to satisfy a 
given performance specification. 


(2) The airplane is a machine in 
which many of the best structural ma¬ 
terials are used, as for example, alloy 
steels, aluminum alloys, and magnesium 
alloys. Practically every type of produc¬ 
tion machine tool is used in producing 
the airplane and the accuracy of fabrica¬ 
tion and assembly methods is highly de¬ 
veloped in Ihis field since safety and long 
life of the airplane parts are paramount 
requirements. 

(3) It is a machine that has a power 
plant Avhich demands the highest degree 
of understanding of engineering funda¬ 
mentals and the properties of materials 
to insure the successful development, de¬ 
sign, and installation of the power plant. 

(4) The airplane is a machine that 
possesses a number of different types of 
engineering installations, all of which 
require a thorough undei-atanding of the 
engineering fundamentals and their ap¬ 
plication to insure their jAroper and re¬ 
liable operation in the airplane. To 
mention a fcAV installations, wo have 
various mechanical, hydraulic, and elec¬ 
trical control systems; heating, ventilat¬ 
ing, and pressurizing systems; fuel and 
oil systems, and all kinds of interior 
fixed equipment, all of which must be 
designed. 

The GKNEitAij Makk-Up of the Abro- 

NAUTICAI. EnOINEERINQ CURRICULUM 

The first five semesters of the regular 
m'ght semester curriculum in aeronautical 
engineering are very little different from 
the usuiil curriculum in mechanical or 
civil engineering. This is the period in 
the curriculum Avhere basic education in 
the engineering sciences is given together 
with the necessary mathematical knowl¬ 
edge. Thus the aeronautical curriculum 
requires chemistry, physics, statics, dy¬ 
namics, strength of materials, fluid me¬ 
chanics, thermodynamics, and basic ele¬ 
ments of electricity. In mathematics, 
the aeronautical engineering curriculum 
usually requires one or two courses be¬ 
yond the sophomore calculus and thus, 
generally speaking, the aeronautical cur¬ 
riculum requires more mathematics. Cer- 
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tainly this additional requirement in 
mathematics can be no criticism of the 
aeronautical engineer, since more train¬ 
ing in mathematics should mean more and 
better tools to better understand and ap¬ 
ply the fundamentals of engineering. 

It is customary for other engineering 
curricula to require certain shop and 
drawing courses during the first five 
semesters. The aeronautical curriculum 
likewise requires such courses. It is 
true that in shop courses such as weld¬ 
ing, machine shop, sheet metal shop, etc., 
certain emphasis is placed on airplane 
materials and airplane fabrication re¬ 
quirements, and likewise in any engine 
shop course the emphasis is placed on the 
study of the airplane power plant, but 
since the airplane is a highly technical 
machine, any study of the various units 
that go to make up the airplane, the ma¬ 
terials they are made of, and the meth¬ 
ods of fabrication and assembly, certainly 
do not tend to lower a student’s basic 
training in this general field of instruc¬ 
tion. 

The last three terms of the aeronautical 
engineering curriculum are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with directing and expanding the 
principles and fundamentals of engineer¬ 
ing science toward the problems involved 
in the development and design of the air¬ 
plane. This phase of instruction can be 
divided roughly into three distinct series 
of courses, one in the field called aero¬ 
dynamics, one in the field of structures, 
and one in the field of propulsion or 
power units. 

Aerodynamics is a subject which is 
concerned with determining the perform¬ 
ance, stability, and control of the air¬ 
plane. To determine these factors a 
complete understanding of the magnitude 
and distribution of the air forces on the 
airplane is necessary, thus the aeronauti¬ 
cal engineer must have a very good 
understanding of the fundamentds as 
studied in dynamics, fluid mechanics, and 
thermodynamics if he is to obtain a 
thorough understanding of the subject of 
aerodynamics. Because the airplane is 
an airborne vehicle, safety of operation 


must be insured, hence the loads on the 
airplane are possibly more scientifically 
calculated than for most machines or 
structures in other fields of engineering. 

Since the airplane is an airborne 
machine requiring a relatively high speed 
to maintain it in the airborne condition, 
there are two major structural design 
requirements which must be satisfied: (1) 
Safety, which means that all structural 
units must be strong enough to carry the 
loads and to operate satisfactorily since 
failure in strength or in operation would, 
in many cases, cause loss of the airplane 
together with human lives. (2) Mini¬ 
mum structural weight, because every 
pound of airplane structural weight 
which is not absolute^ needed decreases 
the pay load at least that much. To ob¬ 
tain a load carrying efficiency to make 
air transpoidation possible from an eco¬ 
nomic standpoint, the large factors of 
safety (sometimes referred to as factors 
of ignorance) that are used in many 
other fields of structural design such as 
buildings, machine tools, etc., are not 
permissible in airplane design since such 
large factors would render the airplane 
inefficient as a load carrying vehicle. 
Thus safety with light weight and relia¬ 
bility of operation demands structural 
designers with a thorough knowledge of 
the physical properties of materials and 
their use, not only in the so-called elastic 
theory of structures which forms the 
basis of structural design in most other 
fields of structures, but also in the theory 
of plasticity, since design of airplanes 
is made on both a yield and an ultimate 
strength basis. 

The aeronautical engineering curricu¬ 
lum includes a series of courses dealing 
with materials and the theory of struc¬ 
tural analysis. These fundamentals are 
then applied in the structural analysis 
and design of the airplane. The struc¬ 
ture of the modern airplane presents 
many types of structural units, thus the 
student obtains a broad training in basic 
or elementdry design such as tension 
members, columns, vdHous types of 
beams and beam columns; all kinds of 
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fittings and connections involving bolts, 
rivets, welding, spot welding, gluing, etc. 
Due to the requirements of light weight, 
low overall aerodynamic drag of the air¬ 
plane, and also due to the fact that the 
wing and body are subjected to bending 
and torsional loads simultaneously, a new 
typo of .stressed skin-cellular structure 
has been developed for airi)lanes. This 
new type of slructure is being gradually 
eonsidered and used in other fields of 
structure such as the railway car and the 
automobile body. Thus relative to struc¬ 
tural training and education, the writer 
feels that the aeronautical engineering 
graduate is as well prepared, if not bet¬ 
ter prepared, than the graduates from 
other curricula emphasizing structures 
such as civil and mechanical engineering. 

Obviously the airplane cannot be tested 
in the air to determine major structural 
weaknesses or the faulty operation of 
major installations, since such weaknesres 
or faulty operation might cause the loss 
of the airplane. Therefore, the aero¬ 
nautical engineer, regardless of the ex¬ 
tent and thoroughness of his theoretical 
investigations, must cany out a great 
deal of laboratory testing to verify his 
theoretical results in order to insure the 
safety of the airplane on its initial test 
fiights. The aeronautical curriculum 
therefore provides laboratory courses in¬ 
volving the static and dynamic strength 
testing of the airplane and its component 
parts, vibration tests and many other 
tests too numerous to mention. 

Likewise to insure the results of the 
theoretical aerodynamic calculations, the 
aeronautical engineer must carry on a 
great deal of laboratory testing in the 
field of fluid dynamics and aerodynam¬ 
ics, particularly in the form of wind 
tunnel teaching. All of these aeronauti¬ 
cal laboratories involve the use of the 
latest type of measurement instrumenta¬ 
tion both mechanical and elcctrbnic, and 
no aeronautical graduate can be logically 
criticized for possessing this experience 
in using the highest type measurement 
instrumentation. 

During the senior year of most engi¬ 
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neering curricula, an attempt is made to 
introduce the student to the field of 
product design. Thus the mechanical 
engineering curriculum provides a course 
or two in machine design, the civil cur¬ 
riculum a course in building design, or 
bridge design. Likewise, the aeronauti¬ 
cal curriculum usually provides one or 
two design courses, one usually dealing 
with the aerodynamic layout of the air¬ 
plane to satisfy a given performance 
specification plus a study to detennine 
the general structural layout or design 
for the same airplane. The second 
course in design usually concerns itself 
with the engineering study or layout of 
one or more of the airplane installations 
such as the surface control system, the 
hydraulic system, the air conditioning 
system, etc. 

The airplane has certain rather diffi¬ 
cult design requirements which are not 
present to such a great extent in other 
fields of design. These are: (1) light 
weight for every unit in the airplane; 

(2) compactne,ss in de.sign, bccau.se the 
ovor-all dimensions of Ihe airplane must 
be as small as possible, which in turn 
means that all installations must occupy 
limited spaces. This i'act requires a 
great deal of accurate layout and con¬ 
stant consideration of the design require¬ 
ments of all installations since the 
final over-all arrangement of the various 
installations involves many compromises; 

(3) safety which means that every unit 
of the many installations must operate 
successfully on the initial trial flight of 
the airplane, and (4) economy of fabri¬ 
cation and assembly, a requirement which 
is present in product design in all fields 
of engineering. 

The aeronautical engineering student in 
his design courses faces requirements 
which work against rule of thumb meth¬ 
ods or empirical methods of design. One 
installation cannot be designed properly 
without considering the problems involved 
in the layout of other installations, thus 
the aeronautical student obtains a broad 
introduction to the field of product de¬ 
sign. In the writer’s opinion, the design 
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work in the aeronautical curriculum is no 
more specialized than other engineering 
curricula that direct the efforts toward 
the design of machines other than the 
airplane. 

The aeronautical engineering curricu¬ 
lum provides a series oL coui’ses both 
theoretical and laboratory which are con¬ 
cerned with the power plant of the air¬ 
plane. The aerodynamic design of the 
airplane cannot be made without a 
thorough fundamental understanding o£ 
the performance characteristics of the 
various types of power plants used in 
airplanes. The installation of the power 
plant to make it work successfiiily, on or 
in the airplane, is a job wbi<‘li is done 
in the engineering department oC an 
airplane company. It is a job that re¬ 
quires a thorough understanding of the 
principles of thermodynamics, fluid me¬ 
chanics, heat transfer, and internal 
aerodynamics. The aeronautical engi¬ 
neering curriculum concerns itself Avith 
these installation problems, particularly 
the principles involved. 

It is true that tin; laboratory work in 
the power plant field is confined chiefly 
to the aircraft power plant field; how¬ 
ever, it should be I’calizcul that tlu; air¬ 
craft reciprocating gas engine and more 
recently, the gas turbine, represent power 
machines which comparatively S[)caking 
are highly technical and require the, use 


of the finest instrumentation in their 
engineering testing. It would appear 
reasonable to assume that aeronautical 
engineering students trained on such 
power plant equipment or machines 
should be able to easily adapt themselves 
to the testing and installation of power 
plants in other fields of engineering which 
in general are somewhat less technical 
or scientific. 

In conclusion, summarizing the general 
purpose of this paper, the writer sin¬ 
cerely believes that upon persons in the 
aeronautical teaching field, Pulls most of 
Ihe rcs 2 Jonsibility of seeing that persons 
in non-aeronautical industries, with opin¬ 
ions ns listed at the beginning of this 
paper, are acquainted Avith the true facts 
regarding an aeronautical education. 
The Avritcr on several occasions has con¬ 
tacted representatives of large non- 
aeronautical companies avIio were inter¬ 
viewing students on the campus regard¬ 
ing jobs and questioned them as to the 
l•('^^son they did not inh'rview aeronautical 
students. Their answers shoAved amazing 
ignorance regarding the training of an 
aeronautical engineer. Tlnjy were most 
interested in the fads and exiAressed the 
intention of acquainting their suf)eriors 
Avith the true fads. The Avrifer suggests 
tlmt Ave in the aeronautical teaching pro¬ 
fession, expand these contacts Avith peo¬ 
ple in the non-aeronautical industries. 



Selection of Applicants for Admission 
to Engineering Schools* 

By WILEY THOMAS, JR. 

Assistant Co-ordinator, CoUoge of Engineering, Unicersity of Tennessee 


One of the greatest problems facing 
almost all Engineering Colleges today is 
the proper selection of applicants for ad- 
Tiii.ssion. Entrance requirements based 
(on performance in high school, plus 
compulsory or voluntary testing pro¬ 
grams, may be the answer if they can be 
combined with competent counseling at 
the high school level. Can competent 
counseling be provided when we have 
some thirty-five thousand high achoohs 
.scattered over tln-ec million .square miles? 
I believe it can be very closely appi’oacht-;! 
if we, of all people, apply machine age 
tcciiniques. I Avould like to suggest that 
ail of the engineering sehool.s in tJie 

l.hiited States cooperate through an ap¬ 
pointed committee to foster the produc¬ 
tion of a documentary motion picture 
directed to high school students anti cov¬ 
ering, among many other item.s, the i'ol- 
lowing: 

1. What do engineers do? 

This is one of the first questions 
many students ask an advisor. 

' The film should not cmpha.si/>e the 
romantic aspects of complete<i engi¬ 
neering achievements, but should 
deal with the specific day-to-day 
tasks performed by engineers. 

2. What type or types of individuals are 
most likely to succeed in the engineer¬ 
ing profession? 

3. IIow can I tell whether or not I have 
the necessary aptitudes and qualifica¬ 
tions? 


* Paper presented before the Southeast- 
'■rn Section of the A.S.E.E., Gainesville, 
f^lorida, March 4, 1948. 


An explanation of the standard test¬ 
ing programs should be given ex¬ 
plaining the desirability of partici- 
jiation in testing jjnigrams and 
pointing out the significance which 
should be given to the results. 

4. What is the difference between a Voca¬ 
tional School, a Technical Institute and 
an Engineering School tir College? 
IIow can I best determine which I 
should attend? 

5. Would it help me to talk to practicing 
engineers in this location? If so, how 
should I approach them? In what .spe¬ 
cific way could they assist me? 

0. IIow much docs an engineering educa¬ 
tion cost? 

7. What courses of study should I take in 
liigh sphool? Are any oi' the* subjects 
more important than otlmrs? 

S. When should 1 make ap])Iiealion for 
admission ? 

These questions are only a fenv of those 
which should be answered. 1, of course, 
do not mean by listing questions that the 
film would be broken up inlo questions 
and answers, but rather that this infor¬ 
mation would be woven into an attractive 
pattern that would interest students, 
teachers, parents, and even the general 
public. Only that information which is 
common to all engineering schools would 
be included in the film. Specific infor¬ 
mation relating to individual institutions 
would be included in supplemcntni'y 
written material. 

How would such a film be used? 

To take a quick example: In the State 
of Tennessee the film would be routed 
each year through all high schools in the 
state along with specific instructions for 
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presentatioQ and supplementary written 
material covering the location of testing 
centers, entrance requirements for all 
Engineering Schools in the State, etc. 
The administration of the program could 
be handled by the College of Engineering 
of the State university. 

How much would a film of this type 
cost and who would pay for it? 

Since 1 do not have in mind the cus¬ 
tomarily simple type of vocational guid¬ 
ance films which generally run $10,000 or 
less, I would roughly estimate the cost at 
$80,000 to $200,000. A lot of money, 
yes! But with only 100 of the 135 ac¬ 
credited engineering colleges in this coun¬ 
try participating to the extent of $2000 
each, it certainly is not impossible. I am 
afraid that every Engineering School in 
this country spends considerably more 
each year on unqualified students who 
drift into our schools because of little or 
no guidance. This is not the only way 
a film of this type could be financed; it 
appears to me, however, to be the most 
desirable. 

Could the same result be obtained in 
other ways? 

The technical societies along with the 
local high school guidance oificors have 
done an outstanding job in some of the 
larger cities, but what about the hundreds 
of students in each state who come from 
the smaller communities? We have 
toyed with the idea of taking our story 
to the State teachers’ meetings, feeling 
that by training the high school prin¬ 
cipals, mathematics and science teachers 
and guidance officers, we might promote 
more effective guidance. These are only 
a few of the possible alternatives and 
should be utilized and encouraged to the 
fullest extent, whether or not films are 
made available. 

In closing, I thought you would be in¬ 
terested in knowing what we have in mind 
with regard to selection at the University 
of Tennessee. This is our very tentative 
plan: 

1. Study the effectiveness of present 
entrance requirements; elimina te those 


found to be unnecessary; and see that 
those which remain are enforced. 

2. Promote the use of the Pre-Engineer¬ 
ing Inventory. Make it generally avail¬ 
able throughout the State. Four test¬ 
ing centers are now open. » 

3. Urge more and better guidance in the 
high schools. The film I mentioned 
is only one of the many possibilities 
for doing this. 

4. Have the records sent to our admis¬ 
sions officer long before the student 
leaves home for frcsliman week. Ex¬ 
amine the records and admit the good 
prospects. For those who are doubt¬ 
ful, require them to show aptitude for 
engineering by taking at least one 
quarter of remedial subject matter, 
including a specially designed course 
in elementary mathematics and pos¬ 
sibly similar courses in physics and 
chemistry. Let the doubtful student 
show aptitude in these subj'ccts before 
he is allowed to enter as an engineer¬ 
ing freshman. This will delay the 
doubtful student one quarter, but it 
may result in a real gain. 

5. Improve the quality of guidance within 
the Engineering College. The job is 
too important to be handled as a rou¬ 
tine matter. 

6. Because applicants may at some time 
in the future greatly exceed our ca¬ 
pacity, we propose to determine now 
the true effectiveness o£ the testing 
procedures so that, if it becomes nec¬ 
essary, a system of admission through 
selective testing can be sold to the 
Board of Trustees and citizens of the 
State. 

By such a plan, no one would be denied 
entrance into the State school. 

This is our tentative plan. It is based 
upon the conviction that only through a 
combination of testing and effective 
counseling, both in high school and 
throughout the college program, plus the 
effective use of constructive propaganda, 
can we approach our responsibilities to 
the students, the citizen^ of our State, 
and to the industries of our community. 



What is the Optimum Load for a Coordinator?* 

By H. R. BINTZEB 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


This attempt to find an answer to the 
question that serves as a title to this re¬ 
port has left your reporter with a convic¬ 
tion that he feels compelled to state with 
the full knowledge that in doing so, he is 
violating the basic tenets of objective re- 
])orting. 

The conviction is this—apparently 
most of us coordinators are guilty of 
either: 

(1) relatively inadequate record keep¬ 
ing of our activities as coordina¬ 
tor; or 

(2) a socially laudable but unbusiness¬ 
like inclination to be unduly mod¬ 
est about our activities, 

III any event, the responses to our 
questionnaire were in too many instances 
somewhat evasive and incomplete. How¬ 
ever, analyzed in their composite, we feel 
that we are now in a relatively good po¬ 
sition to draw a word picture of a co¬ 
ordinator and his duties. 

Before going into the specifics of this 
report, we should like to state that our 
questionnaire assumed certain basic func¬ 
tions of any and all coordinators; the 
questions contained therein are ad¬ 
mittedly “leading’’ ones, but they were 
constructed so, deliberately, in order to 
prevent the development of a pet or 
unique theme by any one college in its 
reply. As much as possible, your re¬ 
porter attempted to phrase hi^ question 
in such a way that the replies thereto 
could be reduced to a number—or at most 

* Presented before the Division of Co¬ 
operative Engineering Education at the An¬ 
nual Meeting, Austin, Texas, June 14, 1948. 


to a very short sentence of explanation. 

The mailing list of the Cooperative 
Engineering Educational Division of the 
ASPIE was used in contacting the 33 col¬ 
leges to whom our questionnaire was sent. 
Only four colleges failed to reply to our 
letter; of the 29 who did reply, 12 had 
no contribution to make, leaving 17 col¬ 
leges whose statements and figures form 
the basis of this report. 

Before jiroceeding further, it might be 
well now to review rapidly the 14 ques¬ 
tions that were asked in our question- 
jiaire. They are: 

(a) How many co-ops do you place on 
an average in any one placement period? 
(Normal times—discount war years.) 

(b) How many full-time Coordinators 
do you have? How many part-time Co¬ 
ordinators? 

(c) How many persons on your clerical 
staff? 

(d) Is your office responsible for any 
other key administrative function? 
(Such as admissions, graduate placement, 
etc.) 

(c) Do your Coordinators teach any 
classes, cither in connection with coopera¬ 
tive work, or otherwise? To what extent? 

(f) How many co-op placements do 
you maintain beyond a twenty mile limit 
of your college? 

(g) In your opinion, what is the maxi¬ 
mum number of co-ops for whom each 
Coordinator should be responsible? 

(h) How often do your Coordinators 
visit students “on-the-job”? Are students 
who are locally placed visited more often, 
less often, or the same number of times 
as those more distantly placed? 
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(i) What percentage of your total co¬ 
operating companies arc visited each 
placement period by your Coordinators? 

(j) What is the average number of 
companies that each of your Coordinators 
contacts over the space of a year to ef¬ 
fect the necessary co-op placements? 

(k) When on trips away from the 
campus, docs one coordinator undertake 
to handle all co-op placements in that 
area, or do each of your coordinators at 
all times handle only their own co-ops 
even though this latter might mean two 
or more of your Coordinators in the same 
area at the same time? 

(l) What metliods do your Coordina¬ 
tors use to keep abreast of personnel 
changes in cooperating companies? 
(That is, those changes that might offiict 
co-op placements in that company.) 

(m) Are your Coordinators <‘allcd 
upon to aid your Public Relations pro¬ 
gram by addressing high schools, service 
organizations, etc.—or by any other simi¬ 
lar services? 

(n) In your opinion, will your Co¬ 
ordinators have to spend more or less 
time in the future in “selling” the co-op 
idea? Why? 

With this introduction then, let us go 
into the specifics of the report. 

The first significant information, per¬ 
haps, is that concerning the average 
number of co-ops placed by any one c(»- 
ordinator during any one placement 
period. It was found that this figure 
ranged from a low of 8 to a high of 250 
students per coordinator with the aver¬ 
age being 50, and the modal figure 50. 
On the other hand of the 9 colleges that 
place 100 or more co-ops each placement 
period, the average is 83 students per 
coordinator even though the modal figure 
is again 50. 

This average of 83 compares very 
favorably with the figure of 100 whicli 
was given by almost all of the colleges in 
answer to the question “In your opinion, 
what is the maximum number of co-ops 
for whom each Coordinator should bo re¬ 
sponsible (in any one placement pe¬ 


riod) ?” It appeai-s obvious to this 
reporter that almost all co-op colleges 
are pointing towards greater individual 
attention to each co-op and cooperating 
companies induced in part, no doubt, by 
the trend toward placements Hfeing con¬ 
ducted on the basis of integrated train¬ 
ing programs rather than “so-called” 
term to term spot placements—Whence, the 
emphasis on no more than JOO co-ops per 
coordinator in any one placement period. 

Another figure of interest is the one 
showing the coordinator—clerical or sec- 
retai'y relationship. Ten colleges re- 
I)orted their operations in this respect 
on a 1 to 1 basis; six were on a 2 to 1 
basis, and one college reported no cleri¬ 
cal staff in the co-op office whatsoever. 

In answer to the questions concerning 
other key administrative functions (such 
as admissions, graduate placement, etc.) 
lodged in the co-op office—eight reported 
responsibility for one such function; 
three had responsibility for two such 
functions, while one college admitted to 
five. Six colleges reported that they 
had no such responsibility at all. In¬ 
terestingly enough, four colleges reported 
that the function of “admis.sions” is 
lodged with their coordinatora, and seven 
colleges place their graduate placement 
in the co-op office. It was found, too, 
that ten colleges require some form of 
teaching duties of their coordinators, 
while seven do not. As might be ex¬ 
pected also, 14 of the 17 colleges stated 
that their coordinators are expected to 
lend their services to the Public Relations 
Office chiefly for the purpose of making 
addresses to high schools, service organi¬ 
zations, trade associations, and the like. 

Most of the information given in the 
foregoing concerns the “resident” or in¬ 
ternal activities of the coordinator. But 
what of his activities abroad; those ac¬ 
tivities which take him beyond the con¬ 
fines of his office? Well, the following 
may shed some light on this question. 

You will recall that we found 50 to 83 
co-ops (on the average) being placed by 
each coordinator each placement period. 
However, these figures take on added 
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significance when it is found that ten 
colleges reported that their coordinators 
visit each of their co-ops “on-the-job” 
(>aL‘h term; six said they made such visits 
every other term, while one said they 
visited only if trouble arose on the job. 
On the basis of a 4-term year, then, each 
of the coordinators in ten of these colleges 
makes 200 to 332 “man-job” visitations. 
On the basis of the ideal 100 co-ops per 
coordinator per term, this same 4-tcnn 
year would result in 400 man-job visita¬ 
tions per year! However, on trips of 
more than one day away from the cam- 
[>us, and in the interests of economy, it 
seems to bo the general practice for one 
coordinator to make all company and 
<‘a-op placements in that area regardless 
of usual coordinator assignment. 

Further, it was found that the number 
<»f companies contacted in any one year 
by one coordinator to effect his place¬ 
ments varied from a minimum of tw 9 >. to 
a maximum of 300 with two colleges re¬ 
porting this latter figure. The figures 
'll at make this information meaningful 
from a workload standpoint, however, 
are those which reveal that in eight in¬ 
stances each coordinator visits all of his 
companies each placement period; two 
make such visits three out of four place¬ 
ment periods, while five visit their com¬ 
panies half the time or less. Two col¬ 
leges gave no information on this subject 
at all. 


From all of the foregoing, then, it 
would seem that the typical coordinator 
should expect to be responsible for 83 to 
100 co-ops each placement period, have 
the use of a full-time secretary, expect 
to do some teaching and some Public Re¬ 
lations work, assist in at least one other 
key administration function, visit each of 
his co-ops each term, and maintain good 
relationships with 100 to 150 employers 
throughout the year. 

Is that then the “optimum load” for a 
coordinator? Well, the last question on 
our questionnaire, nmnely: “In your 
opinion, will your coordinators have to 
spend more or less time in the future in 
‘selling’ the co-op idea?” may give some 
clue to the answer to that question. 

Thirteen colleges said they expected 
less trouble “selling” the co-op idea in the 
future; four said they expected more 
trouble. Ail, however, paid some heed to 
the possibility of an economic break 
which will make the securing of jobs more 
difficult even though the employer may be 
sold on the co-op philosophy. 

It is indeed encouraging to note that 
opinion is almost unanimous in the belief 
that industry is becoming mure and more 
cordial to the co-op idea. Let us hope 
that our college administrations will be 
even more enthusiastic, and not assign iO 
many duties to our coordinators that they 
find it difficult to discharge their funda¬ 
mental responsibility of co-op training. 



Sanitary Engineering Careers 

By KEXKETH W. COSENS 

Assiniatit Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Texas 


The engineering student of today is usu¬ 
ally requested to make a decision at tlie 
end of his freshman year as to the branch 
of engineering which he expects to pur¬ 
sue, be it mechanical, chemical, civil, elec¬ 
trical, etc. At the end of his sophomore 
year he usually further indicates his field 
of specialization in the chosen branch. If 
he wishes to be a civil engineer, he chooses 
at the beginning of the junior year 
whether he wishes to specialize in struc¬ 
tures, highways, hydraulics, railroads, 
sanitary or possibly others. 

If the choice of the young engineer 
happens to be in the field of sanitation it 
is especially important that this choice be 
made at the beginning of the junior ycsir, 
else valuable time will be lost and extra 
school time in excess of the four years 
will be necessary to complete the degree 
requirements. The sanitary option re¬ 
quires that work in chemistry and bac¬ 
teriology be completed before graduation 
so it must be started early in the junior 
year. In many of the engineering schools, 
most civil engineers have no contact with 
the staff members who arc teaching the 
sanitary engineering subjects until the 
senior year. They have had little chance 
previous to this time to see whether or 
not they arc interested in sanitary engi¬ 
neering. It is at this time that senior 
engineering students indicate that they 
have become very interested in sanitary 
engineering, but obviously it is too late to 
pursue the program leading to the B.S. 
degree under the sanitary option. 

The question may logically be asked, 
“What is a sanitary engineer?” The Na¬ 
tional Besearch Council committee on 
sanitary engineering in 1943 published 
the following definition: “A sanitary en¬ 
gineer is one who by suitable specialized 
training, study and experience has fitted 


himself to conceive, design, direct and 
manage engineering works and projects 
developed as a whole, or in part, for the 
protection and promotion of the public 
health and to investigate and correct en¬ 
gineering works and projects that are 
capable of injury to the public health by 
being or becoming faulty in conception, 
design, direction or management.” 

So the student engineer may have some 
information available telling him of the 
work which rightfully lies within the 
scope of the sanitary engineering grad¬ 
uate, the following information is given. 

Fielos of Service 

There are several types of work for 
which the graduate sanitary engineer will 
find himself especially well prepared. 
Seven of the most logical classifications 
are given here. 

Municipal 

Many positions arc available for sani¬ 
tary engineers in the employ of cities, 
counties, or other municipalities in the 
capacity of design and detail men on sani¬ 
tary works. Often a city engineering de¬ 
partment requires a man to do work on 
plans for sewers, water mains, water and 
sewage plants, pavements, curb and gut¬ 
ter work and plans for other municipal 
functions. No engineer is better equipped 
for this work than the sanitary engineer. 

The collection and disposal of munic¬ 
ipal refuse is a rather complicated and 
important problem of municipalities 
which require a well-trained sanitary en¬ 
gineer to direct. With proper organiza¬ 
tion and direction, municipal refuse can 
be made to yield surprisingly large 
revenue. 

Members of municipal engineering 
staffs are employed because of their ex- 
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pcriencc and ability and usually hold 
(heir positions through several changes in 
iiilniinistrativc oiTicers. Any one of those 
jobs may well lend to city'engineer or city 
manager positions. 

1. Public IleaUh 

There arc three logical areas of om- 
]»loyment within the public health field. 
,[obs are available in city and county 
health units, state health departments 
and the U. S. Public Iloaltb Service. 
Work in all of these may be quite similar. 
'I’liere is a tendency for sanitary engi- 
ii(‘(!rs to start in the smaller city and 
rounty health departments, gain well 
e.'irned experience and then advance to 
(lie more i-e.sponsible positions in the 
large city departments or to the state or 
I'ederal agencies. The state departments 
and the U. S. Public Health Service 
do a great deal of basic research and 
investigation work into the problems' of 
jmblic health engineering. This work re- 
11 wires specially trained technical stalls 
oil which the engineer has a prominent 
l)Osition. There are new fields of devel¬ 
opment in the control of atmospheric 
pollution, stream pollution control, insect 
and rodent control and new industrial 
waste fields. Every time a new industry 
develops or a new process is perfected, 
new problems confront the public health 
engineer. Then too there are the tradi¬ 
tional problems of water supply and sew¬ 
age disposal. The solution of most of 
these public health problems require the 
cooperative services of the medical men, 
the dentists, nurses, engineers of all kinds, 
the chemists and the bacteriologists. It 
is an especially interesting field of work, 
one that challenges the knowledge and 
ingenuity of those who choose it. 

Salaries and promotions are variable 
from one organization to another, from 
one part of the country to another, but 
are limited only by the ability‘and ambi¬ 
tion of the individual. 

3. Operational 

It is at once apparent that industrial 
waste treatment, sewage treatment and 


water treatment plants will require highly 
trained personnel for operation and su¬ 
pervision. This field of work is rapidly 
expanding and employment opportunities 
arc available from industry and munic¬ 
ipalities. Any young engineer will find 
himself with inadequate training for any 
one of these operational jobs but that is 
the challenge which makes the job inter¬ 
esting. lie must do a large amount of 
self training, on the job, to execute prop¬ 
erly the responsibilities of operation. 

4. Industrial 

Reference is here made to those posi¬ 
tions, in most industrial concerns, where 
the services of an engineer are needed to 
aid in producing or controlling an envir¬ 
onment for better working conditions. In 
this capacity the engineer is usually called 
an industrial hygienist. Great strides 
have been made recently by industry in 
improving working conditions, and the 
industrial hygienist has been largely re¬ 
sponsible for these advancements. 

Sanitary engineers have the back¬ 
ground and training needed to function 
in this very interesting field of work. 
The w'ork involves a study of the causes 
and control of industrial hazards. Many 
interesting problems involving statistical 
data, medical information, engineering 
skill and human psychology will confront 
the person choosing this type of work. 
Salary and advancement opportunities 
are especially good. 

5. Private Consulting 

One of the most interesting and most 
varied of the fields of employment is the 
position with a consulting engineering 
firm. As more people in this country 
congregate in cities causing concentrated 
centers of population more Avork in the 
consulting sanitary engineering field will 
develop. Every municipality will need a 
water treatment plant, a sewage disposal 
plant or a garbage incinerator plant. In¬ 
dustries need waste disposal plants. These 
treatment plants must be designed by san¬ 
itary engineers in cooperation with me¬ 
chanical, chemical and electrical engi- 
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neers. This field uf -work is relatively 
new, it is a developing field, one that will 
employ many more engineers as time goes 
on and our country becomes more thickly 
populated. 

This work leads to the ownership of 
the consulting engineering firm, a posi¬ 
tion which taxes the administrative as 
well as the business and technical skill of 
the engineer. It is one of the best paid 
fields of engineering endeavor. A tre¬ 
mendous pride and satisfaction is realized 
by successful operation of a consulting 
firm. 

6. Teaching and Besearch 

These two types of work arc placed to¬ 
gether although an individual may pursue 
either entirely independent of the other. 
Some college and university stalT mem¬ 
bers may do research only, others only 
teach. Considerable research is done by 
private industry and government agencies. 

Teaching is a profession which has 
many opportunities for the sanitary en¬ 
gineer. It may be pursued by a person 
interested in any of the following phases 
of sanitary work: Design or operation of 
water, sewage or industrial waste treat¬ 
ment plants, sanitary chemistry, bacteri¬ 
ology, zoology or the many phases of pub¬ 
lic health work. Usually the teacher has 
ample opportunity to work in all phases 
of the work, perhaps specializing and do¬ 
ing research in one phase only. 

Research is a very interesting type of 
work for those people who enjoy ap¬ 
proaching a problem unbiased in thought 
about its outcome, who are willing to 
work hard to find out all there is to know 
about something and who are properly 
educated. Not all people are research 
minded and one should cautiously choose 
this as a field of work unless he is positive 
he will enjoy the work. There will al¬ 
ways he marvelous fields of exploration 
on scientific frontiers that are awaiting 
the competent research man. 

7. Sales 

Sales work in the field of sanitation is 
basically no different from sales work in 
any engineering field. The engineer sales¬ 


man must be able to meet his client with 
ease and confidence, must be especially 
well prepared to an.swer difficult techni¬ 
cal questions about his product and must 
be willing to travel as reqijired by the 
specific job he accepts. The work is in¬ 
teresting, offers many challenges to the 
engineer’s ingenuity and training and is 
usually very well paid. Engineering 
sales work is not of the house-to-house 
variety. Usually the client calls in the 
sales representative to discuss a product 
or process; this may be the first contact 
between sale.sman and client. A good 
salesman need never be out of a well-paid 
job. 

In GbneraIj 

The sanitary engineering graduate may 
find that his first job is not in the field 
of sanitation. If so he probably is not 
too handicapped as he has had consider¬ 
able structures, surveying, highways and 
hydraulics besides a good basic back¬ 
ground in chemistry and bacteriology. 
With a sanitary engineering background 
there are many fields of work he might 
pursue, in which he is in no way handi¬ 
capped. An interesting variety of jobs 
are available for young men in the field 
of sanitation. 

Where to Get Information 

Any young man may receive excellent 
information from engineers who have had 
considerable experience in the various 
fields. Consult them frequently for guid¬ 
ance. Engineering faculty members arc 
always glad to help a student weigh the 
possibilities of a chosen field and give in¬ 
formation to those who are deciding about 
courses of study in undergraduate engi¬ 
neering. Considerable information is 
available in the college and university 
catalogues. 

When the undergraduate engineer is 
making these decisions some thought 
should be given to graduate work leading 
to the master’s and doctor’s degree. More 
and more emphasis is being placed upon 
advanced work in all branches of the pure 
and applied sciences, the latter including 
our profession, engineering. 



The Case for the Sluggers 

By R. C. BINDER 

Professor of Mechanical Enyineerino, Pvrdue University 


Frequently questions arise about the 
selection of units for force and mass. In 
the recent literature dealing with the flow 
of fluids there is a tendency to use the 
pound as a unit of force and the slug as 
a unit of mass. The following discussion 
brings out the main reasons for this 
trend. Some features of this trend may 
be of interest to teachers and industrial 
men. 

The basic dynamic equation states, that 
force equals mass times acceleration. The 
units for acceleration have been well es¬ 
tablished for some time. The remaining 
questions concern the units for mass and 
force. The selection of units is arbitrary. 
Any set of arbitrary, consistent units 
could be followed. Some units, how¬ 
ever, have certain advantages, and tend 
to reduce possible confusion. 

As an example, one could select the 
“pound-mass" as a unit of mass and the 
“pound-force" as a unit of force. This 
set of units is perfectly all right if it is 
used consistently, and is made clear to 
the reader. In calculations, however, 
one might forget the second part of the 
compound word, and then there would be 
confusion as to just what “pound" 
meant. 

As another example, one could use the 
“pound” as a unit of mass and the 
“poundal” as a unit of force, or vice 
versa. Each combination is perfectly all 
right if used consistently. Sometimes, 
however, confusion develops because the 
two words are similar in spelling and 
sound. 

The combination of “pound" as a unit 
of force and “slug" as a unit of mass has 


certain advantages. A force of one 
pound acting on a body with a mass of 
one slug would accelerate the body by an 
amount of one foot per second each sec¬ 
ond. The two words “pound" and 
“slug" are entirely different, in both 
spelling and sound; this tends to reduce 
confusion. The word “slug" can be con¬ 
sidered as the shortened form of “slug¬ 
gishness,” which means inertia. Thus 
“slug” has the implication of inertia or 
mass, and thus there is no confusion with 
force. Also, “slug" is a short word. It 
is distinctive because it docs not have any 
other common use which would cloud its 
meaning. 

Origin of the Slug 

The selection of the word “slug” is 
somewhat analogous to the selection of 
the word “enthalpy” for a certain com¬ 
bination of thermodynamic terms. Prior 
to the adoption of enthalpy, this partic¬ 
ular combination of terms was commonly 
called “heat content." The word “heat 
content,” however, was confusing with 
other, different terms as “heat" and 
“heat transfer.” Thus the use of en¬ 
thalpy avoids confusions. The use of 
the word slug avoids similar confusions. 

Let g represent gravitational accelera¬ 
tion. Then the mass of a body is its 
weight (a force) divided by g. Some 
advocate the use of the ratio “weight/^?” 
by itself without any special name. This 
practice is perfectly all right. In some 
fluid flow studies, however, the equations 
may have a large number of terms and 
may be complicated. In such cases a 
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single term for the ratio of two terms has 
some value as a convenience; the equa¬ 
tion will have a simpler form. 

Sometimes these questions arc raised: 
Is it necessary to draw a line distinction 
between force and mass, and is it neces¬ 
sary to keep careful note ot gl Answers 
to these questions depend upon the par¬ 
ticular applications involved. In some 
cases it is not necessary to draw any dis¬ 
tinction between force and mass. Ex¬ 
amples are cases involving static equi¬ 
librium, and non-flow process, and cases 
in which velocity changes and thus dy¬ 
namic actions are not involved. In 
many fluid flow problems, however, there 
is a velocity change, there is a dynamic 
action, and it is necessary to distinguish 
between force and mass. In some 
tract and philosophical studies it may 
not be necessary to be concerned about 
any conversion factors, as g and the per¬ 
fect gas constant. In many engineering 


calculations, however, the magnitude of 
the answer is an important feature, and 
it is important throughout the study to 
be accurate and careful in dealing with 
all conversion factors as g. 

SometiTnes confusion arises as to the 
meaning of the terms density, specific 
weight, and specific volume. Confusion 
can be avoided by using a distinctive and 
consistent combination of units and 
terras. Consider the pound as a unit of 
force and the slug as a unit of mass. 
Specific weight will be defined as weight 
per unit volume. Thus water at a cer¬ 
tain temperature and pressure has a spe¬ 
cific weight of 62.42 pounds per cubic 
foot. Density will be defined as mass 
per unit volume. Jhus, if g is 32.174 
feet per second per second, then the den¬ 
sity of the water is 62.42/32.174 or 1.94 
slugs per cubic foot. Specific volume is 
defined as volume per unit weight, as 
cubic feet per pound. 



Short Cuts in Engineering Mathematics 

By JOHN B. THRELFALL 
Instructor, University of IF/sronsm 


Many times in makiiif? up prol)Ienis for 
niKinccrinf!; students it is desiral)le to use 
slopes or triangles sucli that not only are 
the legs in the ratio of whole numbers but 
also the hypotenuse, the commonest ex¬ 
ample being the 3—1-5 triangle. It is 
evident that the use of such proportions 
eliminates some slide rule work ami gen¬ 
erally makes calculations much easier, an 
important factor when one considers that 
most engineering problems are to test the 
students knowledge of some subject other 
than arithmetic or use of the slide rule. 

.\.n easy way to get such proportions is 
a.; follows: 


Particularly convenient ])roportions 
arc obtained when a: — (/ = 1, in which 
cases 

ft = JT + (/ = 2t/ -f- 1, 
b = 2xij = 2i/ -b 2//, 
c = + if = 2f -h 2// + 1, 

or 

’ a is an odd number, 
c = b + I, 

o2 ft -j- c = 26 + 1, 

. ft = (a* - l)/2. 

With this limiting condition the follow¬ 
ing table is very easily set up 


Take any two numbers x ami y where 
one is odd, the other even and neither is 
a multiple of the other except when one 
of the numbers is unity (1). 

Let X be the larger; then 


a = — if, 

ft = 2xy, 
c = x^ + if. 



X 

U 

a 

b 

r 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

4 

1 

15 

8 

17 

6 

1 

35 

12 

37 

3 

2 

5 

12 

13 

5 

2 

21 

20 

29 

7 

2 

45 

28 

53 

4 

3 

7 

24 

25 

8 

3 

55 

48 

73 

5 

4 

9 

40 

41 

7 

4 

33 

56 

66 

6 

5 

11 

60 

61 


a b r 

3 4 5 

5 12 13 Tlwst: vulu(!S arc of course in- 

7 24 25 eluded in the general table. 

9 40 41 

These relationships might also be of 
value to the engineer designing trusses, 
etc., because by using such slopes, the 
dimensions of the parts on the slope 
would have rational values. 

An old short cut in mental arithmetic 
which the author uses to advantage al¬ 
most daily in classroom work is the ex¬ 
traction of square roots mentally. To 
get the square root of any number, take 
the nearest whole sfiuare root plus or 
minus the difference of the original num¬ 
ber and the root squared divided by 
twice the whole root. For e.\araple: 

® + 2 fs “ 
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The values thus obtained will always 
be slightly high but they arc usually well 
within 1 % which is satisfactory for most 
class room problems if not most engineer¬ 
ing problems. The theory behind this is 
as follows: 

ViV = a + & 

= V(a + bf = Va* -f 2ab + 6*. 

Where N is the number whose square 
root is sought and a and b are two num¬ 
bers whose sum is ^In (the value sought). 
Now if h is small compared to a, then 6* 
is even smaller and could be ignored in 
the expansion without appreciably af¬ 
fecting the value. Then if a is assumed 
(the nearest whole square root) and 
2ab = N — (dropping h^), b can easily 


be determined. 

^ AT - a* 

6 = ■ • 

2a 

Then Vn = o -1- 6. 

The result, o -J- &, is actually ViV 
which is only slightly more than VaT 
since is very small. Since the value 
from which the root is extracted is always 
larger by ¥ than the given number, the 
root is always a bit larger than the true 
value desired, so in changing the root 
from the fractional to decimal form, it 
can often be reduced slightly to come 
closer to the true value. Thus, anyone 
can extract square roots mentally and 
with a few minutes practice be getting the 
answers as fast as ^ne can write them 
down. 
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Engineering Judgment—an Aid in Developing It 

Judgment may be defined as that ability to make decisions supporting comparisons 
and discriminations of observations and facts. Does the development of this ability in the 
engineering student merit sufficient importance to propose it as a point of emphasis in 
our engineering curricula, and if so, by what means, and to what extent? Many engi¬ 
neering educators agree that it is of great importance, although in the conduct of their 
classes it appears questionable that much thought is given to developing engineering judg¬ 
ment. Opinions are certainly varied on the manner and means for developing judgment, 
and perhaps it is only reasonable for it to be controversial. One point of view is expressed 
in the following paragraphs. 

Among others, the subjects of engineering drawing, to which the following remarks 
are directed, provide a most excellent opportunity to introduce the incxiierienced student 
to the habit of exercising judgment at.a very early stage in his engineering education. 
Ilerc it is that ho can be shown and work with things of reality, things that have shapes, 
movements, characteristics—likenesses of which he has been able to observe since his mind 
was capable of it. Here it is that he can see the interrelationship of parts, moving or 
fi.xed, and the extent to which each affects the other. And because of those he can be 
called upon to express his own ideas as to how a simple part should be made to satisfy 
a given set of conditions, or to make simple improvements, modifications, or corrections 
to an object or machine that has been described as having certain undesirable char¬ 
acteristics. 

Of importance then in enabling the student to present his expressions in the degree 
to which he is capable at that time is the selection and description of problems that he is 
assigned to work, the kinds of directions issued for obtaining their solutions, and of great 
importance the information, either in graphic or written form, that will exact_ his con¬ 
sideration of those outside factors whieffi have a definite effect in the final decision to bo 
made. This is a point which should be strongly emphasized, and a full realization of 
its merits and importance should be imbued in the student’s mind. The mere existence 
of the same set of principal facts in two different cases docs not necessarily -lead to the 
same conclusion—outside factors can materially influence the results. 

A type of problem that seems particularly appropriate in developing this habit may 
bo called the “mating-parts” problem, for want of a better term. In contrast to the 
single, unrelated object that seems so widely used in present courses, the studeiit recog¬ 
nizes that two or more pieces must fit together; that dimensions and shapes must be in 
agreement; that clearance of some amount needs to be provided; that certain surfaces 
need to be machined, and so on. This type of problem is adaptable to a variety of presen¬ 
tations. Some dimensions for the part to be drawn can be placed on the mating parts; 
all corners may be shown sharp requiring the student to decide which shall be filleted or 
rounded. The graphic data should be supplemented with word description giving dimen¬ 
sions not found on the graphic; giving modifications or corrections that need to be effected; 
giving instructions as to the operation of the parts; giving redundant data necessitatiug 
the student’s selection of that which is relevant. 

If the student is informed 'that engineering problems originate in much this same 
fashion, that he will have to separate the relevant from the irrelevant and to assimilate 
all known facts and influences, the problem becomes real and is removed from the very 
undesirable eopy-type-problem category. Hence, his interest should be stimulated, hu 
thought provoked, and he should be more able to render supporting comparisons and dis- 
eriminatioas of observations and facts. 

J. Howard Pobsch . 

26 March, 1949 
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Hannum, C. B. Hixon. 
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So that distance may not be the ally of disease... 


I N an increasing number of com¬ 
munities this is becoming a familiar 
and reassuring scene—the arrival of 
the x-ray bus, bringing directly to 
people’s neighborhoods and places of 
work the benefits of x-ray analysis. 

Today 85 busses, equipped with 
General Electric Mobile Photo-Roent¬ 
gen Units, are extending tuberculosis 
control into the rural areas of 34 states 
and in 12 foreign countries. 

Other busses have been especially 
equipped to bring x-ray cancer-detec¬ 
tion equipment into remote rural areas. 

Through them the hght against 
disease has become mechanized, mobile. 

To facilitate the work of the men 
and women who developed these port¬ 


able units -the scientists, engineers, 
and technicians of the G-E X-Ray 
Corporation—General Electric has 
built a new laboratory, the Coolidge 
Laboratory, named ^ter the com¬ 
pany’s x-ray pioneer. Dr. William D. 
Coolidge. 

It is the largest x-ray developmental 
laboratory in the world. 

By emphasizing research and crea¬ 
tive thinking, by encouraging fertile 
minds to follow their own imaginative 
bent, and by implementing their work 
with the best available facilities. Gen¬ 
eral Electric remains "a place where 
interesting things are happening,” and 
stays in the forefront of scientific and 
engineering development. 


can. 
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Toughest RoekI 


★★★★★★★★ 



DESIGNED TO HANDLE many of the tougher and more 
abrasive rocks and ores, the jaw crusher is capa* 

ble of crushing ores with compressive strength as high 
as 80,000 lbs. per sq. in. "A-1" crusher's suspended type 
jaw plates in combination with special wearing plates 
provides low maintenance costs and less down time for 
thousands of installations around the world. 

/The same industrial progressiveness that developed 
the "A-l" crusher is evidenced in over 1600 different 
products sold by Allis-Chalmers to every U. S. industry. 

A 2}66 


"WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?" it a beekl«l dMcribins th« 
Allit-Chalmeri 18 month Groduoto Training Cowne for oioctricol. 
mochonical, chemfeol, mining and othor onginooring graduatos. 

Mon aro tralnod for tatot, doiign, production, |orvico and oro» 
tion, otc. Writo for Booklot E 6085-A. 

ALLiS-CHALMERS. 1181A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

ALLIS-CHALMER 

Om tf Ao Mo 3 h Dtilrk Envtr ipol M i no t— HoRot ■! RI ii Rtneo of lodostrid 
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Arc welding should aHract 
many engineers 


AS steel fabricators, we were pio- 
neers in the use of arc welding. 

Our long experience has shown the 
unlimited possibilities of this ac¬ 
cepted method of joining steel. It 
not only gives us added strength 
over other methods, but it has done 

much to reduce the cost of produc- victor c norquist 
tion. New techniques are being de¬ 
veloped and the future of arc welding should attract 
engineers into the held. 




ViCLOr C Norquist 

Vice President and Consulting Engineer 
Butler Manufacturing Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


This rugged Butler LPG 
twin tank transport, de¬ 
signed for high pressure, 
was arc welded to stand ex¬ 
cessive stresses and abnor- 



Published through the courteeg of The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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NUMERICAL METHODS OF 
_=ANALYSIS IN ENGINEERING=- 

By^L. E. GRINTER, Editor 

This new book presents a survey of the methods of successive corrections 
as a substitute for vigorous mathematical analysis. These methods 
have been very successful in such diverse fields as structures, vibrations, 
elasticity, torsion, heat transfer, and many others. Published February 
21, 1949. $5.80 


THEORY OF MODERN 
STEEL STRUCTURES, Vols. I & II 

Revised Editions 

By L. E. GRINTER 

Research Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics, 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Volume I of this well-known two volume set offers abundant information 
of a design nature without losing thoroughness of the analytical view- I 
point and practice in analysis. This revision extends the emphasis 
upon basic principles with additional material upon loads, reactions, 
shears and moments in beams. Greater emphasis is also placed upon 
flat-roofed industrial buildings. Chapters in the revised edition are 
subdivided into smaller divisions to permit the teacher greater freedom 
in choosing the order in which the material is to be presented. To be 
published this summer. $5.00 {probable) 

In the revised edition of Volume II, which is completely reorganized 
and rewritten, every effort has been made to simplify, clarify, and make 
easier the study of statically indeterminate structures. All the material 
is presented consistently in such a way as to be of equal value to civil 
engineers, architects, and aeronautical structural engineers. One of 
the most widely used textbooks in the field, this volume is unusual for 
its brief survey of all classical and modern examples; and for its di«:us- 
sion, not found elsewhere, of several modern tools which are the author’s 
own developments. Published February IS, 1949. $5.25 

-THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 



Heeuhf ^all claMed. ====^= 
New third edition of 

f=TECHNICAL DRAWING= 

by 

GIESECKE, MITCHELL & SPENCER 

THE NEW THIRD EDITION of this famous text represents a thor¬ 
ough revision. A large part of the text matter has been completely 
rewritten, and the rest has been carefully revised in light of the sugges¬ 
tions made by teachers all over the country. 

There are approximately 100 new drawings and other new illustrative 
material. At least one half of the old illustrations have been redrawn 
and enlarged in order to do away with "eye-killers.” 

All problems in which tlic sheet layout is given have been clianged to 
agree with the American Standard size of 11" x 17" or 8i" x 11". The 
entire book has been brought into exact agreement with the new Amer¬ 
ican Standard Drawing and Drafting Room Practice ASA Z14.1—1946, 
and the Appendix contains a complete reproduction of this Standard. 
A new article, "Axonomelric Projection by the Method of Intersections,” 
is an outstanding innovation in this new edition. The authors have 
presented this subject from a new and simplified approach, making 
trimetric drawings nearly as simple as isometric drawing. 


TECHNICAL DRAWING, Third Edition by Gie- 
secke, Mitchell and Spencer will he published this 
summer. Approximately 730 pages. $4.50 {prob¬ 
able) 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Announcing 

two New Low Cost 

HIGH QUALITY 

BALDWIN 

Universal Testing Machines 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works announces the development of two 
new universal testing machines of especial interest to schools and col¬ 
leges, particularly for student use. 

These new machines have many of the features of the higher-priced 
Baldwin machines including a hydraulic loading system, exceptional 
structural stability, easy accf>ss to specimens, and simplicity of control. 

'I'hey differ from the higher-priced machines chiefly in the method 
of measuring loads; size of table; and in certain other factors most of 
which are, in many applications, of minor importance. Accuracy is 
slightly lower, but is still within the A.S.T.M. requirement of ± 1%. 

Recorders may be added if desired. 

Two models are available: 

SB12—capacity 12,000 lb. Single unit design. Four ranges: 120 lb., 
600 lb., 3,000 lb., 12,000 lb. Independent pendulum-type weighing 
system. Maximum specimen length, 22 inches; diameter 1 inch, or 
inch by 13^^ inches. Clearance between colums 7 inches. Stroke 
15 inches. 

SB60—capacity 60,000 lb. Designed like higher-priced Baldwin ma¬ 
chines, with hydraulic loading unit separate from indicating and control 
unit. Motor-driven adjustable crossnead. 'Fwo ranges. Emery pre¬ 
cision Bourdon gage indicators are standard, but Tate-Emcry null- 
method indicator can be supplied. Maximum vertical distance between 
gripping heads, 18 inches; minimum 1 inch. Clearance between col¬ 
umns, 10 inches. 

Any Baldwin office will be glad to supply full information on 
these machines. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works. Pliiiadclphia 42, Pa.. U.S. A. 
OfiiceB: Boston, New York, Philadelphia. Iloiiston, St. Louis. 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, Washing¬ 
ton. In Canada: Peacock Brothers, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


BALDWIN 
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A Completely New Welch Pump 


LARGE CAPACITY—TWO-STAGE 

DUO-SEAL VACUUM PUMP 

FREE AIR CAPACITY 
300 Liters Per Minute 


Patent No. 
2337849 


ni 




No. 1397-B 


HIGH VACUUM—0.1 GUARANTEED 
FAST PUMPING at all Pressures 


QUIET RUNNING 
COMPACT 


Size 26 X 14}^ x 18H inches 


Complete 

$475*00 


After several years planning and months of actual designing and careful testing, 
WELCH is proud to announce this NEW, LARGE CAPACITY, TWO-STAGE DUO- 
SEAL PUMP. Although the ipiaranteed vacuum is stated ss 1/10 Micron, most of the 
tests produced a vacuum of 3/100 Micron. Free Air capacity 300 liters per minute (5 
liters per second). It operates quietly with a minimum of vibration. A built-in trap 
prevents the oil from backing up into the wstem. It has been designed to prevent oil 
from being thrown out of discharge side of pump. Oil level shown in convenient in¬ 
dicator window at all times. Convenient on dram permits oil change without dislnant- 
ling system. 

—WRITE FOR COMPLETE CIRCULAR GIVING RESULTS OF TEST— 

W. M. Welch Scientific Company 

ISIS Sedgwick St., Dept. I EsUbllihed 1880 Chicago 10, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Announcing 6 New Charts on 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


One of the moHl iniporlciiil ofTerinpA ever prcsenfeil by Wcslinphoiisc School 
Service in lhi» sel of six wall chariH on nuclear phynicKi. To the: teacher and Kliidcnt 
alike, they will prove invaliiahle in explaining this new acieiu^c and in Hl]f>win{' 
ilH Hif'iiilicaiicc in the world l<Mluy. 

'I'he charla lithographed in two colora—arc a nercflaily in nioiiern science 
ciaHHrooitiH. Included with eacii sel in a 312-page iuK>klct c:ontainirig Hiippleiiientary 
informal ion on niii-lear physics. 

The aix charts are: 

1. Partialis ttf Ntivlear Phynics: Portrajs the ten basic particles important in 
the science of nuclear physics. 

2. Slniclure of the Nucleus; Kxpluiiis how niiciei are put together and charts 
635 isotopes of the eleineiils. 

3. Nuclear Rcactiuns: Depicts natural and nian-inade nuclear reaelioiis, includ¬ 
ing nuclear fission. 

'll. Tools of the Nuclear Physicist: Portrays the important types of apparatus 
for delecting ami inducing nuclear reactions. 


5. Using Nuclear Energy: Shows 
live areas for the iisisfiil applica¬ 
tions of atomic energy. 

6. Progress of Nuclear Phystcs: 

Charts the major theoretical, 
experimental and engineering 
developments in nuclear 
physics. G-10036 



I-;-■;—- 

! Srhool Srrvirr, Wi'HliiisliMiiMS Klrrtrir Otrp., 

I .306 Fiiiirlli Avc., Ilux 1017, I’ilLHliurgh 30, Pa. 

I Knrl»M>c] linil $ ... for . arln of 

I Nuclear PiiyHics Charts. (Price $1.00 per set.) 

I D Also send “Teacliing Aiils". listiiig 60 other 
free and low-cost riassrooiii aids. 



ZONE_STFATE._ 

Mfdce check or money order payable to Meeting- 
haute Electric Corporation, 
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READY IN JULY 

SOILS TESTING MANUAL 

By Raymond F. Dawson, University of Texas 
8^/4 X 11 About 160 Pages 

This manual for student use contains the standard methods 
—plus additional important tests—outlined in sufficient detail 
to permit the student to conduct laboratory experiments with¬ 
out additional instruction. 

Written with clarity and simplicity, it is well organized and 
amply illustrated with drawings of types of equipment appli¬ 
cable to the procedures. Each laboratory assignment includes 
datasheets providing a convenient arrangement and systematic 
evaluation of the data. An extensive bibliography is included. 

CONTENTS 

Tare Weights and Calibration of Shrinkage Molds. Standard Method 
of Determining Percent Moisture. Taking Samples of Disturbed Soil. 
Preparing Samples of Disturbed Soil for Test. Centrifuge Moisture 
Equivalent. Field Moisture Equivalent. Plastic Limit. Liquid Limit 
—Hand Method. Liquid Limit—Mechanical Method. Plasticity In¬ 
dex. Shrinkage Determinations on Soils. Calculation of Shrinkage 
Factors. Classification of Soils. Mechanical Analysis of Soils. Stan¬ 
dard Compaction and Penetration Resistance Test. Determination of 
Densityof Material in Place. Absolute Specific Gravity. Consolidation 
Test. Permeability. Unconfined Compression Test. Direct Shear 
Test. Triaxial Compression Test. California Bearing-Ratio Test. 

Wm ia fteAafum 

at OHcm 


2 West 45fh St.. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


piTfnnn 


PUBLISHING 

CORPORATION 
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Three NEW Engineering Texts 
3rd EDITION—ELEMENTS OF 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 

By Stephen Timoshenko and Gleason H. MacCtdlough 

This textbook is an outgrowth of Timoshenko’s “Strength 
of Materials’’ which was first published in 1930. Where> 
as the original work presents both the elementary and 
advanced aspects of the subject, this new edition, like its 
predecessors, is dengned primarily for undergraduate 
courses in elementary strength of materials in colleges and 
schools of engineering. 

Many revisions, additions and new illustrations. Partial 
or complete answers to all problems are included. 

417 pp. approx. —^Many Illustrations—Cloth—6 x 9 

THE SLIDE RULE 

By Lee H. Johnson 

In this new technique, using the modern duplex ^pe of 
slide rule, the eye and the head is substituted for the 
hand. Language of the text is simple and concise. 138 
illustrations show the different settings and readings. 

243 pp.—6^ X 9^—^Illustrated—Cloth—$3.00 

GEOLOGY FOR ENGINEERS 

By Jos^h W. Trefetken 

Prepared as an introductory text in geology for sopho¬ 
more and junior engineering students. Many helpful line 
drawings and photographs. 13 colored topographical and 
geological maps. 

640 pp. approx.—^Well Illustrated—6x9—Cloth 
WSITB TODAY VOS SZAM19AT10H COPIES 
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INTERNATIONAL Announces 
A NEW TEXTBOOK IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ROUTE SURVEYINe 

by PROFESSOR CARL F. MEYER 

Worc«it»r Pelylschnic Inslitut* 

300 PAGES OF TEXT 300 PAGES OF TABLES $4.50 


— QUOTATIONS FROM THE PROFESSOR WHO REVIEWED IT — 

"I am convinced thafc this book will answer the needs for a 
comprehensive up-to-date, and teachable text on this subject...." 

"The sequence is ideal, as it permits the instructor to Follow 
a definite order of assignments, instead of scrambling from chap¬ 
ter to chapter as is the case with most texts on this subject." 

"I must confirm Professor AAeyer’s opinion that the natural 
function tables are an improvement over the usual form." 

"By the thoroughness and style of his presentation Professor 
AAeyer gives evidence that he has a full grasp of that material 
which often produces stumbling blocks for the student.” 

"The manuscript indicates Professor Meyer is a superior 
teacher, who is most qualified to write a text on this subject." 

"I was pleased to see that the author has excluded turnouts, 
frogs and crossing from his text. This material can best be 
handled on the job when the student chooses railroading as his 
field. This I have from maintenance men on three railroads." 

"In closing I must say that / have nothing but praise for this 
manuscript." 

CLEAR, COMPREHENSIVE AND TEACHABLE—AN IDEAL TEXTBOOK! 
SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY 

International Textbook Company 

Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 
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HEAT POWER FUNDAMENTALS 


By CARROLL M. LEON¬ 
ARD, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and 
VLADIMIR L. MALEEV. 
University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia 


READY IN 
NOVEMBER 


NEW 

APPROACH 


SCHEMATIC 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

EXAMPLES, 

ANALYSIS 

UP-TO- 

DATE 


The IokichI writujiict; of lends exceptional 

clarity to t.lie treatment of stcnin power plants, gas 
engines, gas turbines, and nicelianicnl refrigeration 
I>lants. 

Flow diagrams and other diugrammatie illustrations 
are especially useful in arialy/ing proctuiscs and 
cycles, and in the solution of problems. 

wealth of (>xamplcs, witlj complete analysis, is 
amplified by a wide selection of problems and review 
(jucstions. 

Some of the equipment described will reach the 
niarkc‘L at about the same time the book is published. 


I .SMh ])p., 337 illustrations. $5.75 

PRINCIPLES OF AIRCRAFT I 

PROPULSION MACHINERY I 


READY IN 
NOVEMBER 


By ISRAEL KATZ, Sibley 
School of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering, Cornell University. 


This book has no pai'allcl in current technical 
literature in terms of completeness and originality. 

It supplies the pressing need of both industry and 
the armed services for uivto-date. training of stu¬ 
dents in fiiston engines and gas turbines. 

A wealth of pertinent photographs, charts, curves, 
tables, and diagrams taken from industrial practice 
and research graphically illustrate the text. 

With each chapter numerous illustrative problems 
demonstrate the application of principles to practice, 
and enlarge on significant points in the text. 

480 pp., 242 illustrations. S6..'>0 


UNIQUE 

URGENTLY 

NEEDED 

SUPERBLY 

ILLUSTRATED 

PROBLEMS 


Vou are irunled to send for examination copies 




PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 W. 45tli St., New York 19 
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GIESECKE-MITCHELL-SPENCER: 

Technical Drawing, 3rd Edn. • 

The new edition of this famous text represents a thorough revision, 
with much of the material completely rewritten. 100 new drawings 
and illustrations are included, and many illustrations from the former 
edition have been redrawn and enlarged. To he published the week 
of August 29th. $4.50 {probable'). 

BEWLEY: Alternating Current 
Machinery 

'J'his new book bases the whole of A-C machine theory on general¬ 
ized equations of voltage and armature reaction. In this fashion 
the entire field of machinery is unified and simplified. The older 
methods of machine analysis are woven into the text so as to con¬ 
form to present-day usage. 'To be published the iveek of August 
29th. $5.50 {probable). 

GRiNTER: Thcory of Modern 
Steel Structures, Vol. I, Rev. Edn. 

In this reorganized and rewritten edition of Volume I, emphasis is 
placed on basic principles with additional material on loads, reac¬ 
tions, shears and moments in beams. I'he text may be used for a 
course given either simultaneously or following the course in 
strength of materials. To be published in mid-September. $5.50 
{probable). Vol. II— Published February 15, 1949. $5.25. 

jttii futUuUeil — 

SHRAGER; Elementary Metallurgy 
and Metallography 

This new book provides a comprehensive treatment of metallurgy 
for an introductory course. It includes the underlying science of 
the structure of metals, as well as the techniques of metal processing 
and the characteristics and uses of the finished products. Published 
July 5. $4.75. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Are., N,Y,ii 
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MOTION AND TIME STUDY PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 



by R. M. BARNES 

Printed forms for the solution of si'lecteil problems, as well as forms 
for problems prepared by the instructor, yune. 224 -pages. Paper^ 
$2.50 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 

by H. Vi'. REDDICK 

Methods of solving or-tlinary iliffcrential equations and the problems 
in applied mathematics involving them. New material and new prob¬ 
lems in revision. 2nd Ed.y June. 288 pages. Ulus. $3.00 


ELEMENTS OF SOUND RECORDING 

by J. G. FRAYNE and H. VI^OLFE 

Useful information on basic sound problems. Numerical problems 
with limited complex mathcmaHcal analysis illustrate the use of design 
formula. May. 686 pages. 483 Ulus. $8.50 


HYDROLOGY 

by C. O. V/iSLER and E. F. BRATER 

Fundamental and up to date principles of entire field. Substitutes 
for obsolete methods a .sound new method of determining magnitude of g 

rare floods. Discusses many other important problems. June. 419 j. 

pages. Ulus. $6.00 

HEAT TRANSFER, Vol. I 

by MAX JAKOB 

A complete treatment of conduction sind convection covered from 
the viewpoints of mathematics, j>hysical theory, experimental data, etc. 
August. 758 pages. 25/ Ulus. $12.00 

BASK ELEGTRONKS 

l>y R. e. KLOEFFLER .ixl M. W. MORRELL 

Describes, rather than analyzes, basic circuits and applications. 
Details on new developments of the transitor and mechano-electronic 
transducer. Many problems. Sept. 435 pages. 404 Ulus. $5.00 

Wiletf dooJad. oetfsapm fO I 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Avt., New York 16, N.Y. 
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—Just Published— 

A Book of special Significance to Engineers 

CONSTRUCTIVE USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

By Arthur H. Compton, L. W. Chubb, Samuel K. 
Allison, M. Blau and J. Carlin, H. Etherington, 

A. P. SCHREIBER, E. S. KOPECKl, A. KALITINSKY, 

A. L. JOHNSON, F. W. PARKER, G. C. SUTLER, 

C. P. Rhoads, J. E. Christian, and G. Failla 

Edited by S. C. ROTHMANN 

This is the first book to describe for the 
educated layman the tremendous potential¬ 
ities of the “Peaceful Atom’* and the uses to 
to which it is already being put in fields of 
science and industry. 

The volume brings together fourteen articles 
by ou tstanding au thori ties i n atomic research. 
These experts tell how atomic energy is being 
put to work in the service of mankind—in 
industry, metallurgy, aviation, ceramics, and 
soil-fertilizer research, and in physical, chem¬ 
ical, biological, medical, and pharmaceutical 
research. 

This clear and comprehensive picture of an 
exciting field highlights its utilitarian values. 
There are 24 half-tones, many drawings, a 
helpful glossary of nucleonic terminology, 
and a selective bibliography. 

2S8 pages 93.00 

HARPER ac BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, N. Y. 













steam 

Power Plants 

— % — 

- Philip J. Potter - 

University of North Dahota 

A Volume of Mechatiical hntjiiieeriiHj Scries 

Buugess H, Jennings, Nortliwesleru Ifnircrsily, 
Consiillinf/ Editor 

U MDKILSTANDABLE, comprehensive und sound, 
{{ivin^ a thoroughly satisfactory grouridinj? in 
power plant engineering. Clear explanations of theory 
help the student to understand thoroughly his ecpia- 
tioris, energy transfer.s and h<‘at l)alanc<!s. Functional 
descriptijuis and tabular specilications and dala fa- 
rniJiariz(; him with purposes, design and j>erforniance 
of his equipment. And a wealth of illu.strative ex- 
ainphvs and problems build his (^onlidence in ability 
to make and check correctly the power plant engi¬ 
neer’s calculations for design and eflicient operation. 

503 pages 350 illuslralions $6.50 

Outline in Brief 

1. Introduction L Boiler Auxiliaries 

2. Flow of Fluids 8. Heat Exchangers 

3. Pumps 9. Steam Turbines 

4. Theory of Heat Transfer 10. Steam Engines 

5. Fuels and Combustion 11. Heat Balances 

6. Steam Generators 12. Economics of Steam Power Plants 


The Ronald Press Company 

15 Easi 26th Street. New York 10 N Y 
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REFRACTORIES. New 3rd edition 

By F. H. Norton. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In press 

An authoritative treatise dealing with the fundamental processes involved in the 
manufacture and use of refractories. Material of former editions has been 
extensively revised, and several new subjects, such as refractories for nuclear 
power generation anrl jet propulsion, are discussed. Many new illustrations 
Fiave been added. 

INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
THERMODYNAMICS 

By J. M. Smith, Purdue University. Chemical Engineering Series. In 
press 

Provides an elementary yet sound treatment of the first and second laws of 
thermodynamics for students of chemical engineering. The book also contains 
a study of the thermodynamic properties of fluids, applications of thermo¬ 
dynamics to the flow of fluids, compression and expansion processes, refrigera¬ 
tion, phase equilibria, and chemical reaction equilibria. 

NUMERICAL ANALYSIS OF HEAT FLOW 

By G. M. Dusinberre, The Pennsylvania State College. In press 
Here is a specialized volume for advancx'd engineering students. It treats the 
solution of problems which involve the flow of heat within solid bodies and 
across their boundaries, by numerical calculations. The hnitc-difTerence 
methods presented by the author arc free from many of the limitations of con¬ 
ventional differential analysis. The book presents a variety of teclmitiucs 
which will prepare the student to attack almost any heat conduction problems 
that may arise, whether in the field of steady state or transients. 

ELECTRONICS IN ENGINEERING 

By W. Ryland Hill, University of Washington. McGraw-Hill Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering Series. In press 

An electronics text designed specifically for senior and graduate students of 
Mechanical Engineering. Aeronautical Engineering, Chemical Engineering and 
Civil Engineering. The treatment is sufficiently analytical to interest such 
students, yet contains enough practical applications to illustrate the applica¬ 
tions of electronics to the various engineering hclds. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ENGINEERING DRAWING 
DIVISION SUMMER SCHOOL, A.S.E.E. 

Edited by R. P. Hoelschbr, University of Illinois, and JysTUS Rising. 
Purdue University. 639 pages, $7.50 

Presents the papers and discussions in substantially the same order as given 
June 18-28, 1946, at Washington University, during the Summer School for 
engineering drawing teachers organized under the auspices of the American 
S<x:icty for Engineering Education. 

INDUSTRIAL MICROBIOLOGY. New 2nd edition 

By Samuel C. Prescott, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Cecil Gordon Dunn, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In press 
A thorough revision of a successful text and industrial reference book. The 
authors deal with the fundamentals of the utilization of yeasts, bacteria, and 
molds for the production of industrially important or potentially valuable 
products. The material has been brought up to date and much new material 
has been added. 

Send Jor copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 West 42nd Strant Nnw York 18, N. Y. 
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ENGINEERING SUPERSONIC AERODYNAMICS 

By E. Arthur Bonney, The Johns Hopkins University. In prcs.s 
An introductory text for college seniors or first year graduate students, pre¬ 
senting only the practical applied information necessary for understanding the 
subject and the essentials for designing, and for predicting the performance of 
supersonic aircraft. The book covers compression and expansion waves, one¬ 
dimensional flow-nozzles and diffusers, two-dimensional flow, airfoil character¬ 
istics, etc. 


THE AIRPLANE AND ITS ENGINE. New 5th edition 

By C. H. CiiATFrisLD, Fellow. Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, C. F. 
Taylor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Shatsvfell Obbr. 
Massachusetts Institute of Teciinology. 380 pages, $4.50 
Thoroughly revised, this book again gives the student a .sound knowledge of the 
basic principles, and a broad view of recent developments. All 4icw develop¬ 
ments have been included: gas turbines, jet engines, rocket engines, reciprocating 
engines, present-day instruments, automatic pilots, radar, blind-landing tech¬ 
niques, etc. 

APPLIED HYDROLOGY 

By Ray K. Linsley, Jr., Max A. Kohler, and Josicpii U. H. Paulhus. 
all of the U. S. Weather Bureau. McGraw-Hill Series in Civil ICngineering. 
In press 

This text is designe-d to meet the need for a reference book to he used by prac¬ 
ticing engineers. It deals with the factors governing the movement of water 
in all its phases through the hydrologic cycle. Explains the fundamental rela¬ 
tions involved in hydrologic phenomena, and the development of techniques in 
computing and forecasting streamflowv'evaporation, snow-melt, etc. 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 

By J. P. Den IIartog, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 323 pages. 
$4.00 

A textbook for a first course in strength of materials for engineering students. 
Each article starts with general theory and then gives practical examples of the 
theory. Mohr's circle method for stresses is treated fully, and the theory of 
the center of shear is covered in ;in elementary mannci. There arc 350 xtroblcms 
with answers. 


MECHANICS 

By J. P. Den HAKrOG. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 462 pages. 
$4.50 

A basic text for introductory courses in mechanics. Covers the usual sopho¬ 
more course in engineering mechanics, designed for two semesters, the first 
one principally statics, tiie second kinematics and dynamics. The subject 
matter is presented in a simple and clear manner with emphasis on funda¬ 
mentals. There are 334 problems at the end of the book. Others, with solu¬ 
tions, are treated as examples in the text. 


WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING 

By H. E. Babbitt and James J. Doland, University of Illinois. Fourth 
edition. 603 pages. $6.50 

This successful text has been revised in order to place more emphasis on prac¬ 
tical applications of principles. The functional, rather than the structural 
procedure, is stressed. Some pure theory has been sacrificed to include the 
application of theory to practice in finance, hydraulics, pumping machinery, 
electrical equipment, and water purification. 


Send for copies on approval 

Mc6RAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 West Straat N«w York I8( N« Y, 
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fiem 6aoUd. a*ui eddihmA eeifUi^ ^<Ul — 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK 

Vol. I: Eleciric Power 

•ditod by H. PENDER and W. A. DEL MAR 

A compact collection of practical data, charts, and tables prepared 
by 71 experts. New edition is enlarged, rearranged, completely re¬ 
written to include variations and improvements in the field. 4th Ed., 
Sept. 1716 pages. 977 Ulus. $8.50 

HYDROELECTRIC HANDBOOK 

by W. P. CREAGER and J. D. JUSTIN 

A compendium of all phases of modern hydroelectric practice. 
Revised edition brought up to date with much additional essential data. 
2nd Ed., Oct. Approx. H36 pages. 600 Ulus. Prob. $15.00 

AIRPLANE PERFORMANCE 
STABILin, AND CONTROL 

by C. D. PERKINS and R. E. HAGE 

Elements of applied aerodynamics concerning airplane design. 
Covers propul.sion characteristics, performance methods, drag estimation 
at very high speeds. Oct. Approx. 526 pages. 325 Ulus. Prob. $7.00 

ACOUSTIC MEASUREMENTS 

by L. L. BERANEK 

Covers entire field of acoustics including mestsuring techniques, 
apparatus, alternate methods for accomplishing electro-acoustic measure¬ 
ments. Sept. 914 pages, lllus. In Prepeiration 

APPLIED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

by A. CHAPANIS, W. R. GARNER, and C. T. MORGAN 

One of the WILEY PUBLICATIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY, Herbert 
S. Langfeld, Advisory P'ditor. How the discoveries of experimental 
psychologists about seeing, moving, and hearing can be applied in engi¬ 
neering design to produce more efficient machines for human use. Sept. 
Approx. 402 pages. 196 Ulus. Prob. $4.50 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Thorndike Saville, President, A.S.E.E., 1949-50 


Tho newly elected President of tlie So¬ 
ciety, Thorndike Saville, has established 
an eminent reputation as educator, eiifri- 
ii(‘er and administrator. Ilis academic 
iiccoinplishinents include undergraduate* 
work in civil engineering beginning in 
1910 at Harvard University and later at 
Dartmouth College, whert* lie received tin* 
Bachelor of Science and Civil Engineer¬ 
ing degit*('s. Ff»r two years he was a 
graduate .student in hydraulic and sani¬ 
tary engineering at M.I.T. and Harvard 
I'niversity, receiving the degree of M.S. 
I'roiti both universities. In 1944, he was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Engineering from Clarkson College. 

During the first World War he was. a 
Ist Eiciitcnaiit in the U. S. Army, where 
lie was in charge of design and partial 
i-nnstruction of the Big Bethel Water 
Supplv and Filtration Plant for Langley 
Field and Fort Monroe. Upon termina¬ 
tion of the War, Dean Saville was sent to 
England and France under a traveling 
fellowship from Harvard University to 
study river regulation and sewage tivat- 
ment processes. 

Dean Saville’s academic career began in 
1919 upon his appointment as Associate 
Professor and later Professor of Hy¬ 
draulic and Sanitaiy Engineering at the 
University of North Carolina, where he 
r(>iuained until 1932. During this time he 
served as Chief Engineer of the North 
Carolina Geological Survey and its suc¬ 
cessor, the North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development, in charge 
of the water resources and engineering 
division. 

In 1932 he accepted the post of Pro¬ 
fessor of Hydraulic and Sanitary Engi¬ 
neering at New York University and sub¬ 
sequently became Associate Dean and 
Dean of the College of Engineering at 
that University. 

Dean Saville has inaugurated and car¬ 
ried out numerous research projects and 


has published over 40 articles in technical 
publications. Among the more iin[)or- 
lant are: (1) “Nature of Color iii IVater,” 
published as the result of research at 
Harvard in 1916, which laid the scientilic 
background for several control methods 
used in water jmritication proeessos; (2) 
“The Cause and Prtwerition of Red Water 
Troubles”; (3) “The Water Supply of 
Caracas, Venczucl.a,” describing the writ¬ 
er’s Avork as Consulting Engineer in that 
country in 1920; (4) “The Power Situa¬ 
tion in the South,” published by the 
American Academy of Political and So¬ 
cial Science in 1931 and describing the 
])ast growth and future possibilities of 
hydro-electric power developments in the 
southern states; (o) “Tlic Administrative 
Control of Water Pollution,” a detailed 
study of the problem of investigation of 
stream iiolliition by (Jovornmentul Agen¬ 
cies in the United States and abroad; (6) 
“Inveiitoi'y of Water Resources of the 
United States,” National Resources Board, 
.19;io; (7) “A Study of Methods of Esti¬ 
mating Flood Flows.” 

Ilis extensive consulting practice in¬ 
cludes a Ro(ikefellcr Foundation investi¬ 
gation of the water supply for Caracas 
made for the government of Venezuela; 
consultant to the U. S. Army Engineer’s 
Board on beach erosion and sand move¬ 
ment; consultant to the U. S. Geological 
Survey and Mississippi Valley Committee 
on tho investigation of flood frequencies; 
Executive Engineer of the Water Re¬ 
sources Section of the National lie- 
sources Board, and a member of the 
Water Resources Committee of this 
Board; consultant to the War Depart¬ 
ment on tho Army Specialized Training 
Program; a member of the Governor’s 
Technical Advisory Committee of the New 
York Department of Commerce; member 
of the National Advisory Committee, 
Engineering Science and Management 
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War Training Program; advisor on the 
Public Works Committee of the Hoover 
Commission on the reorganization of the 
Federal Executive Departments; Engi¬ 
neer member of the New York State Pub¬ 


lic Health Council; and a member of the 
National Advisory Health Council, U. S. 
Public Health Service. ,, 

He has taken a prominent part in ac¬ 
tivities of the A.S.E.E. as well as other 
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i>iigiiieering societies. He was a member 
of the Council of the American Society 
lor Engineering Education from 1942-45 
iiiid was Vice-President in 1948-49. He 
liiis also served on the Executive Commit- 
ti‘o of the E.C.A.C., E.C.R.C., Manpower 
('oiiiniittoc and numerous other commit- 
t('os of the Society. He has been a di¬ 
rector of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and President of the Metro- 
[lolitan Section of that Society. He is a 
ineinber of the following organizations: 
American Water Works Association; 
New England Water Works Association; 


Boston Society of Civil Engineers; Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Consulting Engineers; 
American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, Vice-President (section 
M) 1943-44; Federation of Sewage 
Works Associations; American Society of 
Planning Officials; American Public 
Health Association; Harvard Engineer¬ 
ing Society, President 1947-48; Harvard 
Club of New York City; Engineers Club 
of New York, Member Board of Gover¬ 
nors 1947-52; Phi Beta Kappa; Sigma 
Xi; Tau Beta Pi; and the Mayflower De¬ 
scendants. 


Fall Meetings of E.CA.C, E.C.R.C. and the 

General Council 


The regular Fall Meetings of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Council and' the Research 
Council will be held in Room 600 of the 
Kansas City Municipal Auditorium on 
October 28, 1949. The Morning Session 
will start at 9:00 A.M. and the Afternoon 
Session at 2:00 P.M. 

There will be a breakfast meeting of 
the Executive Committee of E.C.R.C. at 
the Hotel Muehlebach at 8:00 A.M. and 
ill! Executive Committee luncheon of 
E.C.A.C. at 12:30 P.M. 

The General Council will have a dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Muehlebach at 
<i;00 P.M. 

The program for the Engineering Col¬ 
lege Administrative Council follows: 

9:00 A.M. Room 600, Kansas City 
Municipal Auditorium. 

1. “Impact of Atomic Problems on 
Engineering Education”—Dr. L. 
R. Hafstad, Director of Reactor 
Development, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

2. “Opportunities for Engineers in 
the Field of Nuclear Engineer¬ 
ing”—^Dr. Jj. B. Borst, Chairman, 


Reactor Science and Engineering 
Department, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. 

3. “Education for Nuclear Engineer¬ 
ing”—Dr. K. H. Kingdon, Assist¬ 
ant Director of the Research Lab¬ 
oratory, in charge of Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory, Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company. 

4. “Chemical Engineering and Nu¬ 
clear Energy Development”—Dr. 
Stephen Lawroski, Director of 
Chemical Engineering Division, 
Argonne Laboratory.. 

5. “The Environmental Engineering 
Aspects of Nuclear Activities”— 
A. E. Gorman, Sanitary Engineer, 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

2:00 P.M. Room €00, Kansas City 
Municipal Auditorium. 
Engineering College Research 
Council Program. 

Room reservations can be made by 
writing directly to the Hotel Muehlebach 
and stating that reservation is being made 
for the American Society for Engineer¬ 
ing Education Meeting. 



Lamme Award—Karl Taylor Compton 



KAEL TAYLOB COMPTON 


To Karl Taylor Compton for hia achieve¬ 
ments in scientific and engineering edu¬ 
cation as a teacher, research worker, 
administrator and author; for his broad 
understanding of the relation of education 
to production and of the engineering col¬ 
lege to industry; for his leadership in 
evaluating staff, equipment and course con¬ 
tent in accrediting engineering curricula; 
for his imaginative insight into the appli¬ 
cation of science and engineering to the 
defense of the Nation at war; for his wise 
counsel to the President of the United States 
and those in military leadership with him, 


we award this the twenty-second Lamme 
Medal. 

Kabl T. Compton was born in Wooster, 
Ohio, September 14, 1887; his father was 
a teacher and after graduation from 
Wooster College he became a teacher, 
which activity he has continued to this 
day. In the classroom, the office, the 
committee room, the commission, the Re¬ 
search Board and the jCouncil of the 
President he has instructed those who 
would be taught. His first graduate de- 
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;;rce, Sc.M., was taken at Wooster Col- 
lei^e in 1909 and bis Ph.D. was taken at 
I'rinceton in 1912. He has betni awarded 
many honorary degrees from many col¬ 
leges and univeisities: Doctor of Science, 
Doctor of Engineering, Doctor of Laws, 
Doctor of Applied Science, Doctor of 
Humane Letters. He liegan his career ns 
an Instructor in Chemistry, College of 
Wooster in 1909. In 1913 he became In¬ 
structor in Physics, Reed College, and 
tlien went to Princeton University in 
1915. He was Chairman of the Phj-.sics 
Department when he left Princ<'ton to 
become President of the Ma.ssachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 19.30. Dr. 
Compton was also summer lecturer at the 
Universities of Michigan, Cornell, (!olum- 
bia, Chicago, and California. In 19.34 he 
was Pilgrim Trust Ticcturcr, Royal So¬ 
ciety of London. 

For a number of years he was consult¬ 
ing physicist for the General Electric 
Company and for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Compton rereived the Rumford 
Medal from the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in 1931 and was 
awarded the Medal of Merit in 194C. In 
1947 In* received the Washington Award 
from the Western Society of Engineers 
and the Marcellus Hartley Public Wel¬ 
fare ]\Icdfll of the National Acad(‘iny of 
Sciences. He was made Honoraiy Com¬ 
mander of tlie Civil Division of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Emjjire, 
and Commander of the Royal Norwegian 
Order of St. Olav in 1948. 

Dr. Compton is the author of approxi¬ 
mately 100 publications dealing with re¬ 
search in photoelectricity, ionization of 
gases, soft x-rays, spectroscopy in the ex¬ 
treme ultraviolet, fluorescence and dis¬ 
sociation of gases, electric arcs and other 
types of gas discharge, and other miscel¬ 
laneous subjects in physics. 

He is a member of the following fra¬ 
ternities: Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha Tau 
Gmega, Tau Beta Pi, and Sigma Xi. 

Dr. Compton is also a member of the 


Union and Univereity Clubs of Boston, 
Univereity Club of New York and Cosmos 
Club of Washington. 

When the accrediting of engineering 
curricula was undertaken. Dr. Com})ton 
was chairman of KCPD’s Committee on 
Engineering Schools. His excellent lead- 
i‘r.ship guided the Committee through the 
early .stng«‘s of the work and until the 
succ(*ss of the program was a.ssured. 

He has been veiy active in the afl'uirs 
of the American Society for Engineering 
Education. Ht; served on the Council, 
193.3 193t), and from 19.37 to 1946; he 
was \'ice President, 1930-19.37, and 
1 *resid»*n t, 19.3S-19;{9. 

His work in the War ell'ort was out¬ 
standing. His institution was a leader 
in re.search and he personally did his part 
in furthering the re.scarch and production 
of the Nation. 

Dr. Compton was u])point<‘d by Presi¬ 
dent Truman to succeed Dr. Vannevar 
Hush as (3iaii'man of the National 
Military Establishment Re.search and De¬ 
velopment Board, October 15, 194S, 

bringing to his new duties the benefits of 
a wide range of i“xj>erience as scientist, 
administrator, and public servant. 

Ill order to d(!Vote full time to the 
Research and Development Board, Dr. 
Compton n'sigiicd the presidency of the 
Ma!5.sachu.s<*tts Institute of Tei-hnology, a 
position which he has held since 1930. 
lie retains his association with the In¬ 
stitute, however, as Chairman of the 
(^)rporation. 

Dr. Compton is actively interested in 
the strong impact upon society of tech¬ 
nological progress and weapon innova¬ 
tions. In 1940 he was one of a small 
group of distinguished scientists which 
called upon the President of the United 
►States and suggostt*d to him the urgency 
of mobilizing American science to meet 
the impending threat of war. As a result 
of these recommendations, the President 
created by executive order the National 
Defense Research Committee, and Dr. 
Compton became one of its original mem- 
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bers in charge of the division responsible 
for detection, controls, and instruments. 
When the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development was created, the Na¬ 
tional Defense Research Committee be¬ 
came one of its principal operating arms. 
Dr. Compton retained his membership on 
the NDRC throughout the war, and, in 
addition, became Chief of the Office of 
Field Service, OSRD, where he directed 
the program of sending scientific experts 
into the war theaters to assist in the full¬ 
est exploitation of the new weapons which 
wei*e being issued. His other urartirae 
activities included the following posts: 
member of the Scientific Intelligence Mis¬ 
sion to Japan; member of Secretary of 
War Special Advisory Committee on the 
Atomic Bomb; chairman of the United 
Radar Mission to the United Kingdom; 
member of the Baruch Rubber Survey 
Committee; member of the War Re¬ 
sources Board. He was also a member of 
a Special Committee on Postwar Research 
appointed by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy to make recommendations as lo the 


In the 

In response to the request of those who 
attended the five Regional Conferences on 
University Research and Patent Problems 
in Atlanta, Berkeley, Chicago, Denver and 
New York, as well as others unable to do 
so, a summary report on all five confer¬ 
ences is being prepared. 

There are approximately 70-76 pages 
to this report and it is available at $1.00 
per copy, which is the cost of printing 
only. Orders should be sent to Patent 
Survey, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 
Checks should be made payable to the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Dean S. S. Steinberg of the UniYersity 
of Maryland College of Engineering at- 


best way of organizing militai'y research 
in the postwar period. 

In 1946, Dr. Compton became a mem¬ 
ber of the War Department Research Ad¬ 
visory Panel, Chairman of JTpint Chiefs 
of Staff Evaluation Board on Atomic 
Bomb Tests, and a member of the Naval 
Research Advisory Committee. 

Dr. Compton was appointed Chairman 
of the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Training which drew up a 
report on “A Program for National Se¬ 
curity” and transmitted it to President 
Truman on May 29,1947. In this report 
international, economic, educational, med¬ 
ical, and religious implications of uni¬ 
versal military training were considered. 
The Commission also studied future kinds 
of wars and their risks. President Tni- 
man, in commending Dr. Compton on his 
work with the Commission, made the fol¬ 
lowing statement: “The report of the 
Commission, happily unanimous, will I 
believe stand for decades to come as a 
definitive statement of the military policy 
of the United States.” 


News 

tended the Firet Pan-American Congress 
held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 15 
to 24, os a guest of honor of the Congress. 
Dean Steinberg was Chairman of the 
United States Engineering Delegation of 
40 engineers who attended the meeting. 

Preceding the Rio Congress, there was 
held at Sao Paulo, June 9 to 13, a pieet- 
ing of engineers representing all the 
countries of the western hemisphere to 
organize a Pan-American Union of En¬ 
gineering Societies. In 1945 and in 1948, 
under the auspices of the Department of 
State, Dean Steinberg visited all 20 Latin- 
American republics on a survey of .engi¬ 
neering and engineering education. 



George Westinghouse Award—Joseph Marin 





JOSEPH MAHIN 


To Joseph Marin, for his effecti/ue oontri- 
bntions to the training of graduate and un¬ 
dergraduate students in the field of applied 
mechanics; for his important contributions, 
through research, to knowledge of the appli¬ 
cations of principles of mechanics to the 
uses of engineering materials; for his many 
soientifle and technical articles which have 
brought the results of experimental re¬ 
searches into reach of practicing engineers; 
and for his painstaking efforts to develop 
better teaching materials in the form of 
textbooks, class notes, problems, and labora¬ 
tory equii^ent. 

The engineering profession is proud to 
acknowledge its debt to Joseph Marin. 


As ail indefatigable research worker, as 
an enthusiastic and inspiring teacher, as 
a practicing engineer and consultant, and 
as an active member of professional so¬ 
cieties, his services to the field of theo¬ 
retical and applied mechanics have been 
manifold. Through his scientific papers 
he has made many important contribu¬ 
tions to the knowledge of mechanical 
properties of materials and to the prin¬ 
ciples of stress analysis. He has assisted 
materially in bringing to the practicing 
engineer and designer some of the latest 
theoretical and experimental develop¬ 
ments in engineering mechanics. 
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AltboQgh born in New York City on 
June 7, 1905, Dr. Marin spent most of 
his early years in Canada and received 
his Bachelor of Science degree in Civil 
Engineering from the University of 
British Columbia. His subsequent grad¬ 
uate work was carried on at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois and as a pupil of Pro¬ 
fessor Stephen Timoshenko at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, where he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Phi¬ 
losophy in 1936. Dr. Marin served as 
Instructor in Civil Engineering at Rut¬ 
gers University from 1930 to 1934 and at 
the same institution as Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Engineering Materials from 1934 
to 1939. In 1939 he became Associate 
Professor of Civil Engineering at Illinois 
Institute of Technology. In 1942 he was 
appointed to his present Professorshii) of 
Engineering Mechanics at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Throughout his teaching career, Dr. 
Marin has contributed to the improve¬ 
ment of instruction of both undergrad¬ 
uate and graduate students. He is the 
author of .several textbooks; he has pre¬ 
pared class notes for many graduate 
(M)urse.s; and he has shown ingenuity in 
devising specialized laboratory equip¬ 
ment for instructional and research pur¬ 
poses. He has also continued to serve as 
an inspiring teacher to many engineers in 
the non-academic world by contributing 


(‘l(‘ar and concise presentations of design 
solutions to various scientific and tech¬ 
nical journals. 

Doctor Marin was engaged in research 
and developmental work in th^ Turbine 
Division of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company during 1937, 
and has been employed as consultant on 
stress analysis problems by the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation and other companies 
since the beginning of the War. 

lie has directed numerous important 
n'searc.h investigations in the mechanical 
properties of materials. Among the or¬ 
ganizations for which he has carried on 
research projects are National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Welding Re¬ 
search Council, Wright Field, and Office 
of Naval Research. He is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Society 
for Experimental Stre.ss Analysi.s, an ac¬ 
tive member of many professional society 
committees, and maintains membership in 
.Vmerican Society for Engineering Edu¬ 
cation, American Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Society for Testing 
Materials, Society for Experimental 
Stress Analysis, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Sigma Xi, Phi Kapjia, Phi, Tau 
Beta Pi, and Chi Epsilon. 

Professor and Mrs. Marin, the former 
Jean Brunton, whom he married in 1939, 
reside at Boalsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Sections and Branches 


The Hllnois-Indiana Section member.s 
of the American Society for Engineering 
Education held their annual meeting on 
the campus of the University of Notre 
Dame on Saturday, May 14, 1949. The 
meeting was called to order at 10 ;00 A.M. 
and the group was addressed by the Rev¬ 
erend John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., Presi¬ 
dent of the University of Notre Dame, by 


Dean Karl E. Schoenherr of Notre Dame, 
and by Harold S. Vance, President and 
Chairman of the Board, The Studebaker 
Corporation. Many of those attending 
the meeting took advantage of the con¬ 
ducted campus tour just before luncheon 
which was served at 12:45. The after¬ 
noon program consisted of seven technical 
sessions. 



Program for the Year 

By THORNDIKE SAVILLE 

President of the ASEE and 
Dean of Enginccriiifj, Xew York Univcrsilif 


During the war years engineering col¬ 
leges were confronted with nuniei’ous spe¬ 
cial training programs, a severe drop in 
normal student enrollment, and the de¬ 
parture of many faculty members for 
military and other national service. 
Quite naturally Society activities were 
markedly reduced, and those in effect were 
strongly colored by considerations of the 
national emergency. Itecovei’y from, the 
war posed still other new problems, and 
it has been only during the past year that 
some semblance of normality has returned. 
During that year the Society has been rt- 
invigorated under the vigorous leadership 
of my predecessor Dean C, .J. Freund. 
The officers have been stimulated to ac¬ 
tion in the realm of Society affairs for 
which they are respectively responsible, 
old committees have been reactivated and 
important new committees established, 
and the membership at large* havi? c:vi- 
denced a determination to make the So¬ 
ciety function effectively in all of the 
areas contemplated by the Constitution. 
Indeed the Constitution itself has binm re¬ 
vised. 

All of this is most promising for the 
future. The Society is defmitcly not 
static. Many new members have been 
added to our rolls, and look to the Society 
for guidanca, information, and as a 
medium for the exchange of new ideas 
relating to the many phases uf engineer¬ 
ing education. It is my purpose to help 
consolidate the prog^ss which we have 
made, to try to keep our new activities 
and experiments within the limits of ef¬ 
fective action, and to endeavor to make 
the influence of a Society of some 6500 


professional engineering educators not 
only a constructive force in higher edu¬ 
cation, but an influence which should be 
brought to bear more effectively on na¬ 
tional affairs. 

The engineer presently occupies a 
higher place iu public esteem than ever 
before. One may well argue that this is 
due in no small measure to the improve- 
m(‘nt iu the character and scope of his 
prufe.ssionai education over the past 
twenty-five yeai’s. I believe this is an 
achievement of our Society membership, 
acting individually and collectively. Dut, 
preoccupied with our primary obligations 
to recruit new and competent faculties, to 
I'cvise curricula, to meet new advances in 
science and technology, to improve the 
methods and aims of instruction, and to 
analyze the trends of employment and 
salai'ies as affecting our occupation, we 
have perhaps neglected to exert ade¬ 
quately our influence and prestig^e in so¬ 
cial and economic matters affecting both 
the profession and the national welfare. 

During the past year major efforts 
were made to improve relations with in¬ 
dustry. An effective committee made 
dramatic strides in this direction, as evi¬ 
denced by the program at our last con¬ 
vention. These gains should be consoli¬ 
dated and pursued further. On the other 
hand, we must not neglect that other 
area of engineering employment—the 
government services on all levels—fed* 
eral, state, and local, long the chief outlet 
for civil engineers. The trends of the 
times clearly indicate a great increase in 
employment of all types of engineers in 
government activities. 1 hope during the 
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ensuing year that we may begin to formal¬ 
ize our relations in this field. 

Perhaps never before in the history of 
the Society have we so many new and 
i-elatively inexperienced teachers on our 
faculties. We must bring to them, and 
to our older members too, some guidance 
as to effective teaching. The straight 
mechanics of good teaching have been 
neglected, and I look to the new commit¬ 
tee suggested by Dean Hammond, and of 
which our Westinghouse Award winner, 
Dr. Tearc, is Chairman, to begin an at¬ 
tack on all of the facets of this vitally im¬ 
portant subject. 

Wholly justified complaints have come 
in increasing volume the past two years 
from both our younger members and from 
certain of our ablest teachers, to the 
effect that our Divisions, Committees, and 
Councils arc on the one hand concerned 
too greatly with topics of administration 
or research, and on the other hand that 
conferences at our annual convention tend 
to be monopolized by the views and 
papers of the older and more distin¬ 
guished members. The younger and 
quieter men find little opportunity to be 
heard, and the papers too frequently rep¬ 
resent individual views rather than fully 
considered group opinion. 

Pi'esident Freund and 1 collaborated 
lost year in establishing a “young man’s 
committee” to be restricted to those of 
instructor or assistant professor grade 
and under 30 years of age. Professor 
Frank L. Schwartz of the University of 
Michigan is Chairman of this committee. 
Its usefulness to younger members will 


depend solely upon the ideas they convey 
and the extent to which they participate 
in its activities. The formulation of 
problems for group study and report by 
the several Divisions and Committees 
was urged by me a year ago. Such proj¬ 
ects when presented to the confci'cnces 
will provide opportunity for constructive 
discussion, and will correlate importantly 
with the program of Dr. Teare's new com¬ 
mittee. 

The relation of junior and community 
colleges, and of technical institutes to the 
general problem of engineering education 
is increasingly important. The programs 
of our strong committees on these sub¬ 
jects merit the active participation of 
more of our members.' 

A scrutiny of our many Divisions and 
Committees in the Year Book, which I 
urge upon every member, shows ample 
opportunity for each member to partici¬ 
pate actively and constructively in one or 
more of the intriguing aspects of engi¬ 
neering education. Only by such par¬ 
ticipation by a majority of our members 
can the Society remain alert, progressive, 
and useful. I regard my primary obli¬ 
gation to be concerned with the Society 
as a whole, and to that end I seek not only 
suggestions from officers and from Di¬ 
visions and Committees, but from the 
membership at large. Will you not ex¬ 
press to me or to other offic.ers your 
thoughts as to what we should do and how 
we should do it, however radical or vis¬ 
ionary they may appear? Only by ideas 
properly implemented may the Society 
eifcctively achieve its goals. 


Coming in the October Journal . . . 

A new feature, ‘^Letters to the Editor.*’ Letters, 
not exceeding 250 words, should be sent to the 
Office of the Secretary. 




Engineering Education and Freedom from Fear’ 

By C. J. FREUND 

Retiring Rrenidciil of ASEE and Dean of Engwrcring, Vniversily of Detroit 


To be afraid of the atomic bomb is 
possibly the most common experience of 
people who live in civilized countries, ex¬ 
cept for concern to j^rocure J'ood, cloth¬ 
ing and shelter. And when thc>y can get 
the atomic bomb out of their minds, tlie 
people arc tormented by reports of super¬ 
sonic planes, guided missiles and biolog¬ 
ical inventions for the destruction of all 
animal and vegetable life over miles of 
countryside. 

We are used to thinking about tech¬ 
nological weapons only as they are util¬ 
ized in warfare. But burglars, murder¬ 
ers and other crhuiuals may likewise take 
advantage of the new technologies. In- 
d.eed, criminals have long used lirc'arms, 
explosives, gas cutters and automobiles. 
People are not afraid of engineers, tliank 
goodness, but they are excessively afraid 
of much that engineers contrive. 

The engineer has mastery over the life 
and death of his fellow men. Hence it 
is of tremendous consequenc.c that he shall 
liave a keen sense of the difference be¬ 
tween right and wrong. Engineers in 
Mazi Germany discarded their moral 
codes, or never had any, and we know 
what horrors resulted. A writer in the 
iVew York Times for February 28 of last 
year stated that “if Hitler, Goering, Bor- 
niann and the rest were the greatest crim¬ 
inals of the modern world, it is not be¬ 
cause they were themselves supermen. 

• . . It is because they were obeyed by 
thousands of first class administrators and 
technicians who were politically neutral.” 
Surely there is no greater menace in the 
world than a superbly competent engineer 
who is equally content' to engage himself 

* Presidential address presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the ASEE, June 21, 
1949. 


to a b(‘ncfactor of the human race, or to 
some inonst(>i' of cruelty and vice. 

Itesponsibililg for Moral Training 

American engineers have generally been 
moral. But have we any right to asstunc 
that they always will be moral f Emi¬ 
nent thinkers have some misgivings in the 
matter. The impressive deliberations at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
three months ago, again and again shifted 
to the question of the moral responsibility 
of engiuem's and scientists. 

Whose responsibility is it to make sure 
that engineers shall continue to be moral? 
It is dilhcult to impai-t to our students a 
sense of right and wrong, and we eu- 
ginettring educators might be tempted to 
consign the task to parents, pastors and 
school-teaehei’s. However, we have al¬ 
ready accepted a share of the responsi¬ 
bility. The Committee on Aims and 
Seoj)e of Engineering Curricula of our 
Society reported that a major objective 
of engineering education shall be to de- 
\eIop “moral, ethical and social con<!epts 
essential to a satisfying personal phi¬ 
losophy, to a career consistent with the 
public welfare, and to a sound profes¬ 
sional attitude.” ^ W'e adopted that re¬ 
port in our annual meeting at the Uni¬ 
versity of California in 1940. We must 
either repudiate that portion of the com¬ 
mittee’s report or make it our business to 
graduate moral engineers. 

We must confess, 1 am afraid, that our 
actual accomplishments in the moral 
training of our students have been pretty 
meager. Except for an occasional en¬ 
dorsement of the Golden Rule we have 
little to show. If our engineers have 
been moral, it has not been particularly 

IJOUBNAL or ENOINBKUNa EdUOATION, 
YoL 30, March, 1940, p. 664. 
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because we made them so. To quote Mr. 
C. E. Wilson in his February address be¬ 
fore the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, “It is one of those strange 
quirks of human nature that most men 
are not at all embarassed or reluctant to 
discuss with their follows the day-to-day 
technical and professional problems on 
which they are engaged; but the more 
their minds run to shop talk on any plane, 
the more tongue-tied and thought-tied 
th(‘y become when a general question of 
morals or human behavior is posed.” - 
We understand the principles of science 
and of engineering, and we teach these 
principles to our students. But we do 
not teach moral principles, and I have a 
guilty feeling that we don’t even know 
just what those moral principles are. 

We all agree that we must impart moral 
insight to our students. But how shall 
we go about it? 

Religion 

It is my personal and deep conviction 
that we can finally and completely .solve 
the problem of moral training only by 
ndigion. Apparently, 1 am by no moans 
alone in this conviction. 95 per cent of 
the American people believe in (lod, ac¬ 
cording to a survey completed late last 
year.® As I get to know more of them, 
and to know them better, I find that many 
of our Society members arc also church 
members. In the war years, when the 
annual meetings of our Society were held 
over week ends, the programs often fea¬ 
tured religious services on Sunday morn¬ 
ing. Engineering students at Princeton 
are registered for elective courses in re¬ 
ligion. The University of Michigan has 
been planning for some years to institute 
a school of religion. Yale University has 
restored relig^ion to an important position 

-“The Professional Estate,’’ by C. E. 
Wilson, presented at a meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Hotel Statler, New York City, February 2, 
1949. 

s“Ood and the American People,’’ 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Yol. 65, November, 
1948, p. 37, passim. 


in the fabric of departments and courses. 
A year ago, in his address on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the president of 
the Case Institute of Technology, James 
Mooney asserted that “the engfincer must 
recognize moral and spiritual values in 
life in order to have a sympathetic under¬ 
standing of his fellow men. It is here 
that religion can do its part in making 
the engineer a full man.” ■* And in “Hu¬ 
man I)e.stiny,” Lecomte du Noiiy declares 
that “if we have read the signs of the 
times correctly, or even if we have exag¬ 
gerated some of the .symptoms, the only 
salvation for mankind will be found in 
religion.” ® 

I’ossibly I should explain that when I 
propose religion as the ultimate and com¬ 
plete solution of our problem, I do not 
mean the teaching of religion as an in¬ 
teresting field of knowledge by teachers 
who may themselves be altogether irre¬ 
ligious person.s; I do mean the teaching 
oi‘ that very kind of dogmatic religion 
which so many intellectuals despise. 

Of coui-sc, it is not feasible to tench 
religion in most of our colleges and 
schools of engineering, for good and suffi¬ 
cient reasons which we need not go into 
this morning. The gi-eat majority of us 
must get our students to know right from 
wrong by some expedient other than re¬ 
ligion. What other expedients arc there? 

Ethics 

Can we not teach ethics, the branch of 
j>hilosophy—not of religion—which has to 
do with moral i)rinciplcs and moral de¬ 
portment? Or rather, can we not plan 
to teach ethics? We cannot teach ethics 
immediately in all our schools because, 
for one thing, there are not enough quali¬ 
fied teachers. 

Engineering educators are practical 
men; many of them will shrink from so 
abstract and intangible a subject as pbi- 

4“Industry Considers the Scientist and 
Engineer in Public Affairs, ’ ’ Society ’« Chal¬ 
lenge to Technical Education, Case Institute 
of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, p. 14. 

op. 264. 
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losophy. They will ask, “What do you 
mean by ethics; what, precisely, shall we 
teach?” Resources of ethical subject 
matter are available to us. Great think¬ 
ers and teachers in all ages have an¬ 
nounced principles and have evolved 
codes of ethics, and the civilized nations 
have accepted these principles and codes; 
or at least those nations which C. E. 
Wilson calls the God-fearing nations as 
contrasted with the God-hating nations. 

Winston Churchill was talking about 
the principles and codes of ethics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
when he spoke of “our inheritance of 
well-founded, slowly conceived codes of 
honor, morals and manners, the passion¬ 
ate convictions which so many hundreds 
of millions share together of the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom and justice. . . 
From the codes of ethics evolved over the 
ages, can we not extract condensed and 
simplified systems, and tench these sys¬ 
tems in the schools of engineering? Can 
we not construct our subject matter upon 
the natural law, and upon the essential 
nature of man, his rights and obligations, 
and the rights and obligations of the fam¬ 
ily, the community and the .state? 

And in the business of putting together 
subject matter, can we not be guided by 
conscience, the instinctive faculty whercb\' 
we judge between right and wrong, even 
when we fail to act according to our judg¬ 
ment? Every day, evoiy hour of our 
lives, we praise or blame some person or 
some influence, or we approve or disap¬ 
prove some action. Conscience is almost 
always the basis of these spontaneous 
determin ations ? 

Now, where shall we look for state¬ 
ments of ethical principles and codes? 
We may doubtless find most of what we 
need in the works of philosophers and 
moralists of the civilized nations: Aris¬ 
totle, the Stoic.s, Cicero, ^^ngustine, 
Thomas Aquinas and many others who 
have proclaimed the natural law. More¬ 
over, may we not obtain valuable data 
from the writings of Jefferson, Franklin 
and other intellectuals and political econo¬ 
mists of early America? These thinkers 


and authors recorded the sturdy moral 
«jode of their time. This code is possibly 
our finest distinctively American heritagt', 
and may be responsible to a large degree 
for American prosperity and well-being. 

You may ask, “Why explore in former 
ages? This is a new and a thrilling era; 
why not strike out for ourselves?” It is 
seldom pmdeiit to discard experience. 
Why should we begin all over again? 
We don’t in science and in engineering. 
Why should we rack our brains over 
})roblems which others have already 
solved? Why should we become en¬ 
tangled in perplexities which our pred- 
ecessoi-s have already unravelled? To 
qu()t(; again from James Mooney’s Case 
Institute address, “Probably the gravest 
obstacle at present is a form of mental 
di.sca.sn which seems to have spread 
throughout our country: some outgrowth 
of our trying to be too smart, a flaunting 
of all previous experience, a pi-osumption 
that the experiences of the generations 
before us with similar problems are worth 
nothing. . . .” ® Mr. Mooney’s protest is 
especially appropriate because morality 
pertains to human natui-e, and human na- 
tui’e has not changed throughout the 
centuries. 

Tt is reassuring, atid to be expected, 
that the great philosophers of the civilized 
nations arc agi'eed with respect to moral¬ 
ity; or at least they agree in matters of 
everyday life: that men should tell the 
truth, respect the persons and property 
of others, obey the laws of the land. We 
have always accepted uniform and con¬ 
sistent opinion and experience as reliable 
standards and guides. I'rinciples and 
codes of ethics have resulted from twenty- 
five hundred or more years of close ob¬ 
servation of human deportment, and of 
concentrated thinking about such deport¬ 
ment, and the nature of man, by the keen¬ 
est and the noblest minds. 

Teaching Methods 

So much for the subject matter of 
ethics. How to teach ethics may be 

« Op. eit., p. 11. 
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nearly as important os the subject matter. 
Presumably, we seek to acomplish two 
main objectives: (a) that our students 
shall master ethical principles and codes; 
(b) that they shall live and act according 
to these principles and codes. 

If the student is to master principles 
and codra, the instructor must not only 
recite them, he must clarify them by 
abundant and graphic illustrations. It 
may be difficult to work up case material, 
but it can be done. The classes may 
study questions of professional ethics 
which have been argued before and re¬ 
corded by the state boards for engineer¬ 
ing registration. Some years ago, the edi¬ 
tors of Civil Engineering submitted a 
problem in professional ethics in each of 
successive Issues over many months; and 
in each succeeding issue. Professor Daniel 
Mead proposed a solution of the preceding 
month’s problem. The purpose of the 
series was to clarify the relations of engi¬ 
neers with clients and employers, and 
with one another. Should not the in¬ 
structor be able to prepare similar cases 
to illustrate those broader questions of 
general ethics which have to do with the 
relations of the engineer, as citizen, to the 
whole community? 

And then there is the business of moti¬ 
vation. Unfortunately, you cannot make 
people behave by educating them. It has 
often been asserted, but none of us has 
ever seen it proved, that vice goes hand 
in hand with ignorance and virtue with 
enlightenment. Nothing will be gained 
if the engineering student discourses bril¬ 
liantly on ethical principles and codes, 
and violates all of them after he 
graduates. 

The instructor will certainly have to 
appeal to the known ideals and attitudes 
of young men. Students are hero wor¬ 
shippers; they look up to those who are 
strong and virile, and they are inspired 
by loyalty and integrity, and a willing¬ 
ness—even eagerness—to fight for what is 
right. The instructor will need so to 
represent ethical principles and codes as 
to make them appeal to the students. 
Besides, he will have to be the type whom 


students respect and admire. And he will 
obviously have to be moral and ethical 
himself, although he will need to be adroit 
about it, because it is socially quite im¬ 
possible for anyone formally i;o set him¬ 
self up as a model of good behavior. 

Auxiliary Devices 

The engineering faculty can be of great 
help to the teacher of ethics by promot¬ 
ing and encouraging student government 
associations, honor systems, religious 
foundations and other character building 
extra-curricular student activities. And 
they can vigorously support and defend 
the teacher of ethics, his teaching and his 
project, whenever and if ever they are 
challenged. * 

And when a school or college has 
adopted principles and codes of ethics for 
instruction, why should not each student 
be required to sign an endorsement of the 
principles and codes as a requirement for 
the degree; or still bettor, for promotion 
to junior standing? This would not be 
un airtight precaution, of course, because 
a few dishonest students would doubt¬ 
less not hesitate to falsify the endorse¬ 
ment. However, many imdesirable stu¬ 
dents would never even apply for ad¬ 
mission to an institution in which such 
a “preposterous” requirement were im¬ 
posed, and both students and the public 
would clearly see that the school means 
business. 

None of us would hesitate to expel a 
student for thievery, conviction of felony 
or for any serious violation of good de¬ 
portment. Why, then, should we train 
on immoral person in the potentially dan¬ 
gerous skills of applied science? Who of 
us wants to be responsible for turning out 
into the world a vicious or immoral man 
whom we have made proficient in the arts 
and sciences of engineering? 

Conflict of Viewpoint 

I realize, of course, that I may be out 
of line with certain prevailing viewpoints. 
It u the fashion of the,,poment to con¬ 
tend that knowledge can result only from 
the inductive method, from quantitative 
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research. The typical modem intellect 
tual contemptuously rejects everything 
which cannot be proved in the laboratory 
or by laboratory methods. From this he 
(‘oncludes either one or the other of the 
following propositions: 

(a) That even moral standards can be 
developed only in the laboratory, 
or by laboratory methods; 

(b) That morality docs not exist; that 
there is no such thing ns rigid or 
wrong. 

Sometimes I wonder about some of 
these modern intellectuals. 1 am think¬ 
ing about a distinguished professor of 
sociology in one of our gi-eat universities. 
On a Friday morning he told his lecture 
class that morality is a fiction, a medieval 
superstition. On that Saturday after¬ 
noon he cultivated his garden and got 
into a quarrel with his neighbor on the 
other side of the fence. As the quarrel 
•ifcelerated, the neighbor called the pro¬ 
fessor immoral. That made the professor 
very angry, lie vaulted over the fence 
and soundly thrashed his neighbor. 

The modern intellectual vigorously con¬ 
demns the teaching of right and wrong 
because morality has not been established 
by experimental research, and hence, must 
he arbitrary and dogmatic. 

But the modern intellectual subscribes 
to the doctrines of the Declaration of Tn- 
dependenee and of the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
doctrines have not been j)roved by experi¬ 
mental research. 

The modern intellectual talks enthusi¬ 
astically about democratic institutions; 
and sometimes about free enterprise and 
private property; and he can’t prove any 
of them by experimental research. 

The modern intellectual is homfied by 
concentration camps; but he can’t prove 
by experimental research that they are 
not altogether proper. 

^‘Unless it comes out of the laboratory 
or is based on experiment, it is unproved 
dogma,” proclaims the modern intellec¬ 
tual. But he can never prove this proc¬ 
lamation in the laboratory; hence his very 


proclamation is unproved dogma, accord¬ 
ing to his own definition. At one and 
the same time the modern intellectual re¬ 
nounces dogma and promulgates a notor¬ 
ious dogma. What a masterpiece of 
(‘.ontradiction! 

Methods of Experimental Science Not 
Appropriate in Moral Questions 

On the other hand, if the modem in¬ 
tellectual asserts that moral standards can 
be developed by experimental research, 
he clashes with well known authorities 
whom we engiuc(*ring educators regard 
very highly. For instance: 

S.F.K.K. Commitlee, on Engineering 
Education Aft(*r the War: 

"The natural delaclimcnt so desirable in 
science will not suffice . . . where concepts 
of value and motivation of social conduct 
are involved.”* 

A.S.E.E. Committee on Academic Ten¬ 
ure, Profi*.ssional Seiwice and Responsi¬ 
bility: 

‘ ‘ The j»hysical sciences have been exceed¬ 
ingly fruitful ill engineering technology; so 
far they have hcen equally sterile in the 
technology of human conduct. ” “ 

Edmund W. Siiinott: 

‘ ‘ To many it (application of science) seems 
the only road which it is safe to follow. 
Itut there is a wide terrain into which this 
newest highway of the mind can never pene¬ 
trate, a eounlry wliere are found the rich 
facts of cxiicrience—subjective, primary, 
immediate; our (‘motions, desires, purposes, 
values, feelings of beauty and ugliness, of 
right and wrong, of love and hate. ’' • 

Arthur Compton: 

“Yet it is a narrow view to say that we 
should live only by that which can be sub¬ 
jected to scientific tests. ’ ’ 10 

T Journal op Bnqineering Education, 
Vol. 34, May, 1944, p. 595. 

s Journal of Engineering Education, 
Vol. 36, June, 1946, p, 610. 

0 Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 70, Febru¬ 
ary, 1948, p. 115. 

10 “Why I Believe in Immortality,” This 
Week, April 12, 1936, p. 12. 
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Irving Langmuir: 

“ . . . similar difficulties arc found in all 
social problems, for their complexity is al¬ 
most infinite compared to that of ty]jicnl 
lihysical phenomena, and the ability to 
choose desirable expiTiraeiital conditions and 
to repeat the experiment as often as desired 
is wholly absent. "11 

J. It. Oppenheimer: 

"Science is novelty and change. . . . Tliesc 
qualities constitute a way of life which of 
course does not make wise men from foolish, 
or good men from wicked. ’' i - 

Experimental research just won’t work 
in moral investigations. A psychologist 
or a sociologist may observe the actions 
of a great many people in the must per¬ 
fectly organized and the most carefully 
controlled experiments extending over a 
year or a decade. And when he has 
finished what does he have? He may 
have a conclusion indicating what people 
do or will do under a given set of condi¬ 
tions. But he can continue his experi¬ 
ments for countless years on end, and he 
will never discover what people ought to 
do; and what people ought to do is the 
object of morality. 

Experimental research cannot be chal¬ 
lenged in the physical sciences, and may 
be useful ns an auxiliary device in the 
study of ethics. But if we are to create 
or to reinforce in our students a keen 
moral judgment, a rugged sense of right 
and wrong, shall we not have to indoc¬ 
trinate them with principles which we 
have learned from philosophers and 
teachers who are the recognized guides of 
civilized peoples—and have been for 
twenty-five hundred years? 

And if a change of policy could, in 
time, permit the teaching of revealed re¬ 
ligion, so much the better. 

Freedom from Fear 

Engineering educators have accom¬ 
plished difficult tasks in the past. Per¬ 
il "Science as a Guide in Life," General 
Electric Beview (Beprint), Vol. 37, July, 
1934, p. 6. 

11 Quotation in "The Scientists," For¬ 
tune, Vol. 38, October, 1948, p. 173. 


haps they can now undertake that hard¬ 
est of all projects, the training of suo- 
ee.ssive generations of highly moral en¬ 
gineers. If they succeed, the peoples of 
the world can be assured that {Kc engineer 
will not prostitute his skills to the vicious 
designs of criminals or rascal dictators. 
And a reasonable hope for freedom from 
fear may be restored ! 
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College 

The appointment of Charles N. (Jay- 
lord as chairman of the Department oi‘ 
Civil Kngineering at the University of 
Delaware was announced today by Dean 
David L. Arm of the University's School 
of Engineering. Mr. Gaylord replaces J. 
Vv'. Shields, who has resigned to become 
assistant general manager of the South 
Carolina Public Service Authority. With 
the rank of professor, Mr. Gaylord will 
assume hi.s duties at Xinvark on Sept. 1. 
Tie has been jirofessor of sti-uctural en¬ 
gineering, and assistant dean of the Col¬ 
lege of Engineering, at the Univei-sity of 
Alabama. 

Lee S. Whitson, chief industrial en¬ 
gineer at the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, was 
appointed professor of mechanical en¬ 
gineering at the University of Minnesota. 
Whitson will be in charge of the section 
of industrial engineering in the institute 
of technology. 

J. Eldrcd Hedrick of New York City, 
senior technologist of the Shell Chemical 
Corporation, has been appointed a pro- 
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Notes 

res.s()i- of ehemieal engineering at Cornell 
University, lie will join tlie staff of 
Cornell’s School of Clieinieal and Metal- 
lurgieal Engineering this month. 

Dr. Rolf Eliassen has been appointed 
jirofessor of .sanitary engineering in the 
department of civil engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Dr. Eliassen, who assumed his duties at 
M.I.T. on July 1, will he in charge of the 
work in sanitary engineering at the In¬ 
stitute. This includes the graduate course 
in sanitary engineering as well as exten¬ 
sive undergraduate work in the field given 
within the civil engineering course. Dr. 
Eliassen will also supervise a research 
program in the analysis, purification, and 
disposal of industrial wastes, as well as 
studies in water supply eoiitninination 
and purification. 

Edward E. Degeriiig, professor of 
chemistry and director of industrial re¬ 
search projects at Purdue University, has 
been named assistant chairman of chem¬ 
istry and chemical engineering research at 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 



Report of the Vice-President in Charge of 
General and Regional Activities 


The activities of your Vice-President 
ill charge of General and Regional Ac¬ 
tivities and his Committee on Sections and 
branches may he divided into three gen- 
ei'al headings. 

1. The general membership and its re¬ 
lation to Sections and Hrancho.s. 

2. Section activities. 

.'1. Branch activities. 

(leneral Memhership 

The map showing the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of Sections and published in the 
JouRNATi for February, 1948 was de¬ 
veloped to show the location of every 
faculty member or group of faculty mem¬ 
bers belonging to the i\.S.K.B. In this 
way it was possible to determine the 
Branch or Section nearest to each of these 
members or groups. 

This work was carried on in the belief 
that the strength of the Society lies in 
the interest of individual members and 
that the interest of the individual mem¬ 
bers is greatly affected by their activity 
in the Society. The member may be ever 
so philosophic in his attitude; he may 
retain a life-long membership because of 
the great service to engineering education 
rendered by the Society; but he will really 
be enthusiastic when he is able to take an 
active part in Society affairs. Then he 
begins to encourage his colleagues to join 
and become active and shortly the Society 
begins to feel the effect of increased in¬ 
terest and gi’owth. 

Wherever the map and our records in¬ 
dicated that there was a possibility that 
a member or group of members were not 
attending or were not associated with a 
Branch or Section of the Society, a letter 
was written to the individual or group 


asking w'hcther they were attending the 
Branch or Section meetings nearest them 
geographically and calling attention to 
the calendar of Section meetings now 
being printed in each issue of the 
Journal. Many replies were received, 
some of them apologizing for their lack 
of interest and premising to make an 
attempt to attend the Section meetings 
near them, while others indicated that 
their attention had never been called to 
the existence of a Section or Branch near 
them. 

Section Activities 

In our correspondence with the officers 
of Sections and Branches we encouraged 
the submission of suggestions for im¬ 
provement in Society operation. A rc- 
(luest -was voiced from s(‘veral sources that 
more attention be paid to the problems 
involved in teaching with less emphasis 
on problems of administration. This re¬ 
quest applied to both Section meetings 
and the annual meeting of the Society. 
A letter requesting information was sent 
to the Sections inquiring about the type 
of program they were accustomed to pre¬ 
pare for Section meetings. Most Sec¬ 
tions meet but once a year and an analysis 
made of programs from eleven Sections 
indicate that last year about thirty per 
cent of the time was spent discussing 
teaching techniques, and thirty per cent 
discussing curricula. Reports were ob¬ 
tained from only about two-thirds of the 
total Sections so the picture is not com¬ 
plete. There is, however, considerable 
variation in the programs of the various 
sections. Where the nmetings included 
special groups of the various engineering 
divisions, such as civil engineering, draw- 
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ing, electrical engineering, etc., more time 
was spent on teaching techniques and 
round table discussions. It is suggested 
that some thought be given to this prob¬ 
lem in case of future general programs 
for the national meetings. 

Geographical extension of some sections 
has taken place to include schools that 
were formerly not affiliated with any Sec¬ 
tion. The North Midwest Section added 
the University of North Dakota, North 
Dakota State College, and South Dakota 
State College with the provision that 
these three schools are to act jointly in 
entertaining the North Midwest Section 
when it meets in their locality. 

The Missouri Section has added the 
University of Arkansas, and the Rocky 
Mountain Section the University of Utah 
and Utah Agricultural College. There has 
been considerable discussion in the past 
few years on the formation of Sections 
of the Society in Canada. However, the 
s<',hools are far apart and are often nearer 
a Section in the United States than to 
each other. The suggestion wa.s made by 
the New England Section that Canadian 
schools in the Maritime Provinces be in¬ 
vited to join that Section. However, it 
appears at the present time, that the 
national conference of Canadian Univer¬ 
sities has a Committee on Applied Sci¬ 
ence and Engineering Education. In 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. 
President Freund has written that com¬ 
mittee and the matter will be discussed 
at their meeting in June of this year. 
The National Capital Section which be¬ 
came dormant because of other activities 
during the war has been reorganized 
through the efforts of Vice-President 
Steinberg and others. A new constitu¬ 
tion and by-laws have been adopted and 
the name is changed to the National Cap¬ 
ital Area Section. 

There is still much to be done to make 
our Section organizations more effective. 
This is particularly true where the Sec¬ 
tion covers a large geographical area or 
where the terrain makes travel difficult. 
For example, the Pacific Northwest Sec¬ 
tion meets alternately on the East or on 


the West of the Cascade Mountains, and 
finds considerable difficulty in securing 
attendance when the meetings are held in 
a Montana school. Because their school 
problems are of similar nature the Mon¬ 
tana schools prefer to belong to the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest Section. 

Branch Activities 

Correspondence with schools where 
there are organized branches of the A.S. 
E.fl. indicates that they are extremely 
useful. Yet, there are only twenty-two 
such organizations in the United States. 
One Dean writes, “Having a branch 
means that your group is organized and 
whenever a concerted effort is needed the 
organization is in existence.” 

Meetings of the local branch are ex¬ 
cellent mediums for discussions of teach¬ 
ing methods and techniques, relations be¬ 
tween faculty and students, roads to suc¬ 
cess for young men entering the teaching 
profession, etc., etc. It is a good place to 
invite authorities on educational methods, 
our friends from the other colleges, prac¬ 
ticing engineers, and employers to talk 
with us. 

Where branches have been established, 
the local membership has incrcasod, at¬ 
tendance at the section meetings has 
grown, and interest in the work of the 
National Organization and its objectives 
has been stimulated. After all, the A.S. 
K.E. is the only Society of n.<itional scope 
devoted exclusively to the profession of 
teaching engineering. As such, it is per¬ 
haps the most important agency through 
which engineering educators may express 
themselves. It is recognized by all state 
and national organizations and agencies. 

Besides, the local branch is a good place 
to give rising young men a chance to de¬ 
velop leadership. Some of them should 
be elected to branch offices. 

The Committee on Sections and 
Branches and the Executive Board believe 
that the activities of the present Branches 
exert an important infiuence on the devel¬ 
opment of engineering education and the 
future of the Society. 
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Jjiittors reM'ived indicate that there are 
some extremely active Branch organiza¬ 
tions. Very interesting and enthusiastic 
reports have been received from Michigan 
State College Branch, the Branch at the 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech¬ 
nology, the Branch at North Carolina 
State College, the University of Washing¬ 
ton Branch tand others. As an example 
of the growth of membership, the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington Branch started 
with thirteen membci's and now has fifty- 
three. 

The Branch at the University of Ala¬ 
bama has organized a permanent com¬ 
mittee on “Cooperation with Industry.” 
They have been working with the Asso¬ 
ciated Industries of .\labama and mem¬ 
bers of this organization attended the 
A.S.E.K. Branch meetings. Later the 
Associated Industries entertained mem- 
bei-s of the University of Alabama Branch 
ns guests at a panel discussion held in 
Birmingham. 

The Minnesota Branch, in connection 
with the “Partnership with Industry” 
program of the National Society, con¬ 
ducted a three-day symposium on Indus¬ 
trial Engineering research, at the Cen¬ 
ter for Continuation Study. Nationally 
known speakers addressed the symposium 
which was attended by nearly 100 educa¬ 
tors and representatives of industry. The 
program was planned by a joint com¬ 
mittee of local industries and the A.S. 
E.E. and was financed by charging a reg¬ 
istration fee of $8.00 for each person in 
attendance. 

Because of enthusiastic reports from 
active Branches the Committee started a 
preliminary investigation to determine the 


attitude of schools toward Branch organ¬ 
izations. Schools with twenty-five or 
more members were contacted. From 
rei)lics received, it appears that Branches 
could be organized in many schools to 
good advantage. This is particularly 
true where the geographical area of the 
nearest Scjction is large, and Section meet¬ 
ings are held only about once a year. 
Where the Section is small geographically 
and Section meetings can bo held more 
frequently. Branch meetings seem to have 
little value. Although the replies were 
unanimous in agreeing that Branch ac¬ 
tivities were desirable from the* stand- 
j)oint of the local school and the Society 
itself, many schools reported that they 
w«*re already over-ofganized and bur¬ 
dened with multiplicity of meetings of 
various kinds of engineering Societies 
and campus organizations. A successful 
Branch must have energetic backing and 
this cannot be expected where the iaculty 
are already plagued by too many meet¬ 
ings. It is believed, however, that it 
would be very much worthwhihs to en¬ 
courage the establishment of Branches in 
localities whore they can operate to ad¬ 
vantage, and that much more can be done 
by organizing a limited number of 
Branches in suitable locations than by 
attempting a campaign of national scope 
for an increase in Branches of the 
Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. J. Roukrtson, Vice President in 
charge of General and Regional 
Activities and Professor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, University 
of Minnesota 
June 10, 1949 



Report of the Vice-President in Charge of 
Divisions and Committees for the Year 

1948-49 


Contact was continued during the year 
with all of the Divisions and Committees 
by means of two circular letters. The 
first pointed out the necessity for early 
programming of papers for the annual 
luccting, and the desirability of under¬ 
taking a certain number of long terra 
projects by groups in the several Divi¬ 
sions and Committees which would result 
in group reports rather than in individual 
opinions. The second called attention to 
the desirability of increased collaboration 
with the Research Council in connection 
with research papers stimulated through 
the Divisions and Committees, and the 
possibility of certain joint .ses.sions be¬ 
tween Divisions and Committees and the 
Research Council. 

A considerable amount of time was 
given to the stimulation of the Junior 
College Committee, together with its pro- 
gi'am and the initiation of a joint session 
with the Technical Institute Committee. 

A policy with respect to summer 
schools was considered, and will be 
further amplified during the ensuing year. 
It is probable that a letter expntssing the 
Society’s general policy with respect to 
summer schools will be developed and sent 
to all Divisions and Committees, with a 
report to the next Vice-President in 
(ihai^e of this work. 

A new committee was inaugurated 
under the chairmanship of JProfessor 
Schwartz to sponsor the interests of the 


younger men, membership in the com¬ 
mittee to be restricted to those of assist¬ 
ant professor rank or less, and under 3/) 
years old. 

A letter was directed to the Divisions 
and Committees with r(iisi)ect to publish¬ 
ing resumes of their activities in the 
JouiiNAii, to stimulate, interest. 

The Vice-President inaugurated the 
first general meeting of Division and 
Cojnmittco chairmen at a .stated luncheon 
at the time of the annual meeting at Troy. 
This is believed to be a very necessary 
medium of general communication be¬ 
tween the Vice-President in charge and 
the several Division and Committee chair¬ 
men. All of the chairman present ex¬ 
pressed great interest in such meetings. 
Vice-President Robertson who will suc- 
co4'd me will undoubtedly implement 
many of the suggestions which wei'e made. 

The Vic.e-President in charge of Divi¬ 
sions and Committees attended all meet¬ 
ings of the Executive Board and Council 
during the year. He also participated as 
a member of the Society’s Cominittee.s on 
Manpower, Salary, Constitution, and 
Military Affairs. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Thorndike Savillb, Vice President 
in charge of Instructional Division 
Activities and Dean of Engineering, 
New York University 
July 2,1949 


a/ 



Report of the Engineering College' 
Administrative Council 


The Engineering' College Administra¬ 
tive Council of the American Society for 
Engineering Education has been most ac¬ 
tive and is making many contributions in 
the field of engineering administration. 
An excellent program was held in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., November 8, 1948. One of 
the highlights of the program was Presi¬ 
dent Freund’s address on the theme 
“Partnership with Industry.” President 
Freund’s paper, along with other papers 
presented at the meeting, has already 
been published in the Journal. 

The Executive Committee of the Engi¬ 
neering College Administrative Council 
held a meeting in Austin, Texas, June 17, 
1948, and another meeting in Washing¬ 
ton on November 8, 1948. At these Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee meetings programs for 
the general meetings and conferences were 
organized and, in addition, committees 
were activated to carry out regular and 
special assignments for the year. 

In addition to appointments of commit¬ 
tees, new By-Laws were enacted under 
date of August 1, 1948, and approved by 
the Society effective July 1,1949. 

Special Report 

Building Study Survey, Dean J. H. 

Lampe, University of North Carolina, 

Chairman. 

At the November 8, 1948, meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Engineer¬ 
ing College Administrative Council, Dean 
Lampe submitted a report of the Build¬ 
ing Study Survey. After discussion he 
was authorized to issue a final report re¬ 
stricting information to include only 
building facilities for instruction and re¬ 
search work in engineering completed or 
authorized since January 1, 1945. This 


filial r(‘port was issued to the membership 
as of March 7,1949. (A copy is attached 

as Appendix II.) 

Committee Reports 

Salary Study Committee, Dean W. C. 

White, Northeastern University, Chau-- 

man. * 

Real progress has been made by the 
Salarj'^ Study Committee in its work of 
comparing teaching salaries in engineer¬ 
ing institutions with teaching salaries in 
other professional schools and with engi¬ 
neering salaries in industry. 

The problem of comparing teaching sal¬ 
aries with engineering salaries received in 
industry is a very difficult one. However, 
at its meeting in Detroit on October 30, 
the Committi'e decided to use us an indus¬ 
trial salary basis the data contained in 
the report of the Engineers’ Joint Coun¬ 
cil entitled “The Engineering Profession 
in Transition.” 

A full report was presented by Dean 
White, chairman, at the annual meeting 
on Thursday, June 23, 1949, at Troy, 
New York. Bound volumes of this report 
were distributed. A final report is to be 
made to the Carnegie Corporation in the 
near future, after which the Committee 
will have completed its work. 

The membership of the Salary Study 
Committee is: Dean W. C. White, North¬ 
eastern University, chairman; Dean C. L. 
Eckel, University of California; Presi¬ 
dent T. K. Glennan, Case Institute of 
Technology; Dean Thorndike Saville, 
New York University; Mr. Malcolm Kis- 
pert, Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, secretary; Dean St S. Steinberg, 
University of Maryland, member ex- 
offleio. 
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Committee on Military AffairSj I). IL 
Prcritici*, Scientific Research Society of* 
AiiuM'ica, (Chairman. 

Dr. Prentice has given much personal 
thought and consideration to the current 
situation of Selective Service and li.O.T.C. 
problems as they relate to engineering 
colleges. Pi-esent plans call for s(‘leclion 
of individuals by the local boards with 
full discretion rather than on the basis of 
directives from national hea<hiuarfers. 
Any memoranda from General llersliey’s 
office will be advisory, not mandatory. 

While no sp(‘cifie changes in tlie admin¬ 
istration of tlie R.O.T.C. have been 
ordered for the current academic year, 
plarjs are being considered, apparently, 
which would iiilrodnco many sei-ioiis dilli- 
culth's for the engineering colleges dur¬ 
ing the 5 ’ear J{)4f)-r)0. It has been in¬ 
dicated that specialization of com'sc 
material might bo included in the fresh¬ 
man and sojdiomore years foi- It.O.T.t’. 
students. freshman engineering .stu¬ 
dent might elect signal c'u-ps, f’ligineer 
cor])s, artillery or any otln'r branch 
offered and the. hour plan would have to 
provide for this freedom of choice. Such 
a devvdojnnent would introdiu'c ^serious 
scheduling difficulties and recpiires added 
time for the It.O.T.C. program. 

On Wednesday, June 22, at 2:00 P.M., 
the Committee on Military AtTaiivs held a 
meeting in tln^ 'I’roy Jiuilding, J)r. I). Ji. 
Prentice, chairman, presiding, "J'hc theme 
of this meeting was the con.sideration 
of Selective Service, R.O.T.G. and 
N.R.O.T.C. mattei's. The program was as 
folio vv's: 

1. Selective Service and the Engineer¬ 
ing Colleges. Major General L. B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Serv¬ 
ice. 

2. Discussion opened by Di'. 51. W, 
Trytten, National Research Council. 

3. Plans of the Reserve Oflicei’s Train¬ 
ing Corp. Brig. General W. West- 
over, R.O.T.C., Tit. Colonel G. M. 
Baeharach, R.O.T.C, 


4. Discussion opened by T. Saville, 
Vice-president A.S.E.E., New York 
University. 

The membership of the Committee on 
.Military AlTairs is: D. B. Ib’entice, Chair¬ 
man; Dean N. S. Ilib.sham, Pratt insti¬ 
tute; Dean Thorndike Saville, New York 
University; Dr. 51. II. Trytten, National 
Re.search Council; J’resident 51. 1). Whit¬ 
aker, Lehigh University. 

Man}ioirer Committee, Dean L. M. K. 

Boelter, University of (’alifomia, 

Chairman. 

Reports of the 5Ianpow«‘r Committee 
.show that the committee has had one 
meeting and v(*ry elTective activities 
through correspondence and keeping 
abreast of the mani>o\ver problem. 

Dean Boelter, chairman of the commit¬ 
tee, start(‘d this year’s activities through 
a joint understaiidiiig with Mr. M. M. 
Boring of the Engineering Joint (hmii- 
cil’s General Survey Committee. The 
Engineering Joint Council is accumulat¬ 
ing information concerning starting rates 
currently offered engineio-ing seniors and 
graduate students, and also inlormation 
concerning the demand for engineering 
graduates this year as compared with lasi, 
yeai'. 

'file 5Ianpowcr Committee j^lans to use 
the information obtained by the General 
Sui'vey Committee of the Engineering 
Joint (.founcil as basic data for the report. 
Eurther, the committee will work closely 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
the problems of maniiower requirements 
for professional engineers. The commit¬ 
tee. is also conducting this study to de¬ 
termine the rate of utilization of United 
States engineering college graduates. 

At the June meeting of A.S.E.E. the 
5ruiipower Committee had a most etfective 
program. A sub-committee consisting of 
Messrs. Armsby, Chairman, F. M. Daw¬ 
son, Thorndike Saville, and S. C. Uollister 
prepared a summarization report on the 
manpower situation. This report was 
presented at the general session of 
E.C.A.C. by H. H. Armsby. 
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The Manpower Coiniiiittee held a spe¬ 
cial conference at 2:00 P.M. on Thursday, 
June 23, Dean Boclter, Chairman, presid¬ 
ing. The program was as follows: 

1. 1949 Demand for Engineering Grad¬ 
uates. 

a. M. M. Boring, General Electric 
Com2>a!iy. 

b. D. S. liridgimiii, American Tel. & 
Tel. Comi)any. 

2. Employment Outlook for Engineers, 
H. Gold.stein, Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics. 

3. lte{)ort of Subcommittee, H. H. 
Ariusby, ('hairmun, T. S. Office of 
Education. 

The incmbcr.ship of the Manimwer Coin- 
inittee is as follows: Dean L. M. K. 
Boifftcr, University of California, Chair¬ 
man; H. H. Arinsby, TJ. S. Ofliee of Edu¬ 
cation; M. M. Boring, General Electrii; 
Company; M. T. Carpenter, Research 
Dept., Standard Oil Co.; E. M. Dawson, 
University of Iowa; 0. W. Eshbach, 
Northwestern Technical Institute'; E. P. 
Hamilton, John Wiley & Sons; E. \’. 
Hollis, U. S. Office of Education; S. C. 
Hollister, Cornell University; It. M. Kim¬ 
ball, Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy; C. T. Reid, California Aero. Te.ch- 
nical Institute; Thorndike Saville, New 
York University; W. W. Squier, Sun 
Electric Corporation; M. H. Trytten, Na¬ 
tional Research Council. 

Committee on Sceondtiry Schools, Dean 

Everett D. Howe of the University of 

California, Chairman. 

Dean Everett 1). Howe most graciously 
accepted the work of directing this com¬ 
mittee late in November, 1948, to succeed 
Dean Boclter who was relieved of the 
chairmanship in order to direct the work 
of the Manpower Committee. 

The Committee on Secondary Schools 
held a special conference at the Troy 
meeting at 2:00 P.M., Wednesday, June 
22, Dean Everett D. Howe, Chairman, 
presiding. The meeting was a panel dis¬ 


cussion based on brief pi'eliminary talks 
by 21 a ncl members on the following 
topics: 

1. Secondary Schools No. l-r-“ Second¬ 
ary School Curriculum Problems 
as Related to Preparation for the 
Study of Engineering,” Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton .\cheson, Cobleskill Central 
School, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

2. Secondary Schools No. 2—‘‘Aims 
and Objectives of High School 
Matheiijatics and Science Courses,” 
Mr. James T. Hcpinstall, Philip 
Schuyler High School, Albany, N. Y. 

.‘I Secondar\ Schools No. .3—“The 
Guidance Program in the High 
School,” Dr. (Jarleton A. Moose, New 
York State College for Teachers, 
Albany. 

4. Technical Institutes—“Skills and 
Knowledge Prerecjuisitc to Technical 
Instituti; Curricula,” Mr. AValter L. 
Hughes, Franklin Technical Insti¬ 
tute, Boston, .Muss. 

College No. 1- - “Selection of Stu¬ 
dents for the Study of Engineering,” 
Profe.s.sor Harry W. Case, Ihiiver- 
sity of California, Jjos Angeles. 

6. College No. 2—“Socio-humamstic 
Sfudies in College, as Related to 
High School Preparation,” Pro¬ 
fessor Jesse E. Thornton, Ihiiversity 
of Michigan. 

In addition to the discussion 

there was a rep(»rt on the National (Coun¬ 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics by Dr. 11. 
II. Ariusby. 

The membership of the Committee on 
Secondary Schools is as follows: Dean 
Everett Howe, University of California, 
Chairman; II. II. Annsby, U. S. Office of 
Education; W. S. Evans, University of 
Maine; M. P. Gaffney, New Trier High 
School, Monetka, Illinois; Professor A. B. 
Garrett, Ohio State University; W. L. 
Hughes, Franklin Technical Institute; P. 

G. Johnson, U. S. Office of Education; F. 

H. Miller, Cooper Union; J. G. Potter, 
A. & M. College of Texas; J. E. Thornton, 
University of Michigan. 
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The Execntive Committee of the Engi¬ 
neering College Administrative Council 
consisting of the former and new mem¬ 
bers held a luncheon meeting, Thursday, 
June 23, 1949, at 1:00 P.M., during the 
meeting at Troy, New York. General 
l)usiness of the Council was conducted and 
arrangements looking forward to our fall 
meeting at Kansas City on October 2S, 
1949, were expedited. 

The new officers and Executive Com¬ 
mittee members who were elected at the 
Troy meeting are as follows: Dean F. K. 
Terman, Stanford University, Chuirmun; 
Dean J. 11. Lanipe, N. (J. State College, 


Secretary; President A. S. Adams, Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire; Dean 0. V. 
Adams, Texas Technological College; 
Dean Kenneth A. Condit, Princeton Uni¬ 
versity; Dean H. E. Vivian, University 
of Southern California; President F. L. 
Wilkinson, Jr., Hose Polytechnic Institute. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. S. STKTNiiEH(i, Vice President of the 
Society and Dean of ^Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland 

J. H. Lampe, Secretary of the E.C.A.C. 
and Dean of Engineering, University 
of Sortk ('arolina 
.June 29, 1949 


Section Meetings 


Section 

Location of ]tf~eeting 

Dates 

Chainnan of Section 

-Vllcgheny 

liucknell University 

Spring, 19;)0 

D. M. Griffith, 
liucknell University 

Illinois-Indiana 

Purdue University 

May 13, 1950 

1) S. Cltti’k, 

Purdue University 

.Middle Atlantic 

Columbia University 

Dec. 3, 1949 

R. T. Weil, Jr., 
Manhattan College 

Xational Capital Area 

Washington, 1). C. 

Oct. 4, 1949 

11. 11. Ariasby, 
ll S. Office of 
Education 

New England 

Yale University 

Oct. S, 1949 

C. E. Tucker, 
.Massachu.setts 
Institute of 
Technology 

N’orth Midwest 

('uiversity of Iowa 

Nov. 3, 4, and 
5, 1949 

(:. J. i'osey, 
University of Iowa 

Pacific Northwest 

University of Idaho 

1951 

A. S. Janssen, 
University of Idaho 

Pacific Southwest 

Stanford University 

Dec. 28 & 29, 
1949 

R. J. Smith, 

San Jose State 
College 


\'irginia t*olytechnic 
Institute 

April 20, 21, 

& 22, 1950 

11. G. Haynes, 

The Citadel 


Texas A. & M. College 

April, 1950 

W. H. Carson, 
Oklahoma University 


University of 

Rochester 

Oct. or Nov., 
1949 

H. W. Bibber, 

Union College 



Report of the Engineering College Research 

Council 1948-49 


As 1948-49 coinos to a close, tlio Eii- 
giriopriiig College Jiesearch (Umncil finds 
itself better tlum usually ecjuippc'd to sur¬ 
vey the area of its assignment. 

Engineering research in all colleges and 
universities has grown at an exceedingly 
rapid rate in the year.s during and fol¬ 
lowing World War If. This year the 
Research Council has a (luantitative, re¬ 
port on the size of this gr(‘at collective 
enterpri.se. 

Printing has just been completed on 
pre-publication coj)ies of the 1949 Tte- 
view of C'lirrent Resenreh and Directory 
of Member TnsliluHons. Tn this book is 
listed the title of each resi'arch project 
in engineering at eacli one of the Research 
Council's 81 member institutions. This 
1949 edition is almo.st one-third again as 
large as its counterpart published in 1947. 
There are more than 4000 research pro¬ 
ject titles in it, representing over $30,- 
000,000 in research expenditures. 

The growth in engineering research ac¬ 
tivity is not confined to a few institutions 
or even to a section of the country. Fun¬ 
damental research in engineering is un¬ 
derway in important proportions in every 
state of the Union. The lle.soarc.h Coun¬ 
cil’s membership reflects this fact. To 
qualify for active membership in the En¬ 
gineering College Research Council, a 
school must spend upwards of $10,000 
over a three-year period on fundamental 
engineering research. In the past six 
months eight additional schools have met 
these qualifications and have become mem¬ 
bers of the Engineering College Research 
Council. They are: 

University of Arkansas (College of En¬ 
gineering) 


Catholic University of America (School 
of Engineering and Architecture) 

University of Denver (Industrial Re¬ 
search Institute) 

Montana School of Miiie.s (State 
Rureaii of Mines and (leology) 

Northeastern Univei-sity ((College of 
Engineering) 

University of Notre Dame (College of 
Engineering) 

Tufts College (School of Engineering) 

Wayne University (Wayne Engineer¬ 
ing Re.seareh Institute) 

Earlier, in the fall of 1918, the Ujiiversity 
of California (Los Angeles) Department 
of Enginiei’ing was accepted for Active 
M(‘mbcr.ship. 

The Administration of Research 

As a great enterprise, engineering re¬ 
search in colleges and universities jirc- 
seiits difficult and unconventional man 
agerial problems. Last fall, because 
more information was needed about deal¬ 
ing with the.se unconventional pi'oblems, 
the Research Council sent a special (jues- 
tionnaire on sponsored rescareh to all its 
members; more than 60 replied. 

Nearly half of the 60 schools reported 
no men employed full time exclusively 
on sponsored research. Such research is 
being done by men who spend part of 
their time in the classroom, either teach¬ 
ing or studying, and part of their time 
in the laboratory. More than 800 en¬ 
gineering faculty members alone in these 
60 institutions are engaged part-time in 
sponsored research activities, and their 
work represents about ft per cent of the 
total faculty time. With very few ex¬ 
ceptions, their participation does not re- 
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^ult in any personal monetary gain. 
Tliese facts would seem to indicate nearly 
j^erfect int<*gration of research into edu- 
c-ational activities. 

Sponsored research in our engineering 
colleges is not a eouiinercial monoy-mak- 
iiig venture. It is a souJid correlation of 
education and research serving industry 
as well as our educational programs, a 
vital part of our national life and 
welfare. 

Because the problems of research ad- 
iium.stration are so complex and at the 
same time .so imi)ortant, the members of 
the Engineering College Itesearch Coun¬ 
cil have been well represented at the Con¬ 
ferences on the Administration of Rc- 
searcli at the Pennsylvania State College, 
beginning three years ago. At the invi¬ 
tation of the group, the Research Council 
is now ])re})aring to assume a more active 
role in this activity, as oiu* of several 
cooperating organizatiopis. 

Educuliun in Hctscin rh 

The K.C.R.C.’s new lirrirw of (lurrent 
Hcsrarch, which (‘Overs both sponsored 
and unsponsored activities, re])orts that 
10,000 men and women arc now taking 
-■u'tive part in engineering re.search at 
educational institutions. Nearly half of 
these people are graduate students and 
more than another quarter are members 
of the teaching staffs. Of the 4000 re¬ 
search 2 >i'oject titles rei)orted, about one- 
quarter are sponsored by industries and 
industrial associations and one-quarter by 
military and civilian agencies of the 
government. 

ThesP! figures all lead to one inevitable 
i-onclusion: the colleges and universities 
which are members of the Engineering 
College Research Council have, by a va¬ 
riety of administrative methods, achieved 
universally n remarkable coordination of 
effort between research and education, 
ft is widely recognized that fundamental 
research is a necessary part of advanced 
education in engineering and a necessary 
background in schools where effective 
undergraduate instruction is to take place, 
ffere is evidence that such basic research, 


some of it for outside sponsors whose in¬ 
terests are not fundamentally in educa¬ 
tion, can iipdeed become part and parcel 
of the educational process and a part of 
the very academic life at each institution 
involved. In the licricw of Current Be- 
xciirch there is the best possible evidence 
in .support of llie conviction that educa¬ 
tional institutions can (and must) main¬ 
tain their activities in fundammital re¬ 
search-- -integrated with education and 
fi’ce from those routine ])rojects which 
commercial research organizations are 
formed to study. 

Ih’srarch Coniiril I’lihlirnlions 

This story of educational institutions’ 
fundamental ri'search is one w(»rth telling, 
and it is to this jpui-jposc that the Research 
Councir.s {jublications activities are di- 
r<'<‘ted. 

In order to help its members tell the 
story of their activities, tlu* Itesearch 
Coiincil met in \V:ishington. I). C., in No¬ 
vember, 1948, t*) hciir seven (ulitors and 
writers de.scribc how to help ])rufe.ssional 
writers dc'al with engiiK^i'i'ing subjects. 
The seven siieakers and tlnur papers were: 

Herbert B. Nichols, iScicnce Editor of 
the Cliri.sfiun Scienre MonHor: ‘‘Ap¬ 
plied Science in the Daily Pre.ss.” 

John M. McCullough, Editorial Staff of 
the PiiUadrlphin Inquirer: “The 
‘Working Press.’ ” 

Ron Ross, Ni!ws Editor of Science 
Scrrice: “Science Service.” 

Irving J. (litlin. Science Director of 
the C'olumbia Broadcasting System: 
“Science on the Radio.” 

' Edward D. Eales, Associate Editor of 
Science Illustrated: “Photographs 
and Diagrams: How the Magazines 
Can Help.” 

Paul Wooton, President of the Na¬ 
tional Conftu'cnce of Business Paper 
Editors: “The Business Press.” 

Philii) W. Swain, Editor of Power: 
“Research in the Engineering Press.” 

One i)crmanent result of this meeting 
is a little booklet of Proceedings contain¬ 
ing the seven papers, entitled “Telling the 
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Story of pjngineering Research.” It is 
full of wise words and good advice for 
all engineers (and scientists) who would 
like to help newspapermen and editors 
and writers describe what has been ac¬ 
complished, what is underway, whj’, and 
how. This booklet has already achieved 
a warm reception in both engineering and 
journalism circles; its publication may 
eventually be a financially self-support- 
ing project. 

In addition to the Review of Currenl 
Research and the booklet on “Telling the 
Story of Engineering Research,” the Re¬ 
search Council published the Proceedings 
of its 1948 Annual Meeting during the 
past few months. This volume contains 
those papers given at Austin, Texas, 
which were deemed of special interest to 
r(>search directors and adininistrators. 
Like other publications of the Uesoarch 
Council, copies of the Proceedings ai*e 
sold at approximately thi; cost of print¬ 
ing. But the cash sales of most publica¬ 
tions are small and complimentary dis¬ 
tribution is relatively large; thus the dues 
received from Active Members in the Re¬ 
search Council actually make much of 
the publications program possible. The 
publications represent the Research Coun¬ 
cil’s major expenditure, both of time and 
of money. 


Research is Necessary to Progress 

The Engineering College Research 
(]'ouucil program for the 1949 Annual 
Meeting, os for last year’s, carries as a 
slogan the truism that “Research is neces¬ 
sary for progress in engineering.” It is 
in recognition of this fact that the Re¬ 
search Council has become an integral 
part of the American Society for Engi¬ 
neering Education. It is charged with 
assisting in the development of research 
facilities in engineering colleges. It is 
the hope of the Executive Committee of 
the Research (Council that w'hat has been 
accomplished this year may have helped 
to fulfill that charge. The Committee 
pledges its continuad efforts toward a 
wider and better understanding of the 
role of fundamental research in educa¬ 
tional institutions and in American life. 

Respectfully submitted, 

P. M. Dawson, Vice President of the 
Society and Dean of Engineering, 
State University of Iowa, 

J. T. MattiIjIj, Secretary, Engineering 
College Research Council, and 
Assistant Director of News Service, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology 
June 10, 1949 
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Secretary’s Report 


The past year has witnessed a number 
of signifieant neconiplishinents conti'ibut- 
ing to the long-range objectives of the 
Society. The theme “Partnership with 
Industry,” proposed by the President and 
endorsed by the Kxecutive Board, and the 
(leneral Council, met with widespread ap¬ 
proval among the Divisions and Sections 
of the Society, as evidenced by the many 
varied programs bearing upon this gen¬ 
eral theme. These meetings have served 
to establish a closer liaison between engi¬ 
neering colleges and industry, thereby 
providing a better understanding of-the 
mutual i^roblems and relationships of 
both. 

Several new projects have been under¬ 
taken by Committees and Divisions of the 
Society, and considerable progress is be¬ 
ing made on other studies now under 
way. When completed, these projects 
have promise of making significant con¬ 
tributions to the advancement of engi¬ 
neering education. 

The iVdministrativc Council and the Re¬ 
search Council have held highly success¬ 
ful meetings on subjects of widespread 
current interest. Separate reports on 
these activities are given by the Vice 
Presidents in charge of the Councils. 

Kthics of Interviewing Procedures 

During the past year, the Committee on 
Kthics of Interviewing Procedures com¬ 
pleted its report “Recommended Proce¬ 
dures in Interviewing and Placement of 
College Seniora.” The report was ap- 
I)roved by the General Council of the So¬ 
ciety in November, 1948, and was pub¬ 
lished in the March, 1949, issue of the 
Journal. Approximately 1200 copies of 
the report were sent to presidents, deans, 
and personnel men in college, as well as 
to personnel men in industry. Numerous 


letttM's of commendation have been re¬ 
ceived, testifying both to the need for 
.such a code and the excellence with which 
the Committee has discharged its respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Visual Aids Projects 

I n order to facilitate the preparation of 
visual aids suitable for engineering in¬ 
struction and to encourage their use, a 
Committee on Visual Aids has been 
formed under the Division of Ednca^ 
tioiial Methods. This committt'e is formu¬ 
lating plans for industry-college coopera¬ 
tion in the construction of films, slides, 
working models, and other devices which 
would help to improve engineering in¬ 
struction. As a means of providing a 
widespread exchange of ideas on visual 
aids, the C'ommittee has arranged for a 
symposium on this subject at the annual 
meeting, as well as an exhibit of various 
audio-visual aids and models prepared by 
engineering faculty members. 

Measurement and Guidance Project 

A Measurement and Guidance Project 
has, for a number of years, been jointly 
sponsored by the A.S.E.E. and the Engi¬ 
neers’ Council for Professional Develop¬ 
ment. The project, financed in part by 
the Carnegie Foundation, was respon¬ 
sible for constructing, administering and 
grading the Pre-engineering Inventory 
Tests and the Sophomore Achievement 
Tests. During the past year an organi- 
/.ation known as the Educational Testing 
Service was founded for the purpose of 
consolidating the testing services in vari¬ 
ous educational fields, including the Col¬ 
lege Entrance Board Examination, the 
Graduate Record Examination and others. 
The new Educational Testing Service was 
financed by the Carnegie Foundation 
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which concuiTCutly witlulit'w its support 
from the Measurement and Guidance 
Project as a separate testing project. In 
November, the General Council of the 
Society voted to approve a three-way 
agreement witli the lO.C.P.D. and the 
Educational Testing Service, whereby the' 
Measurement and Guidance Project would 
be transferred to the Educational Testing 
Service. The agreement, Avhich does not 
impose any (inancial obligation upon the 
Society, provides for an Advisory Coun¬ 
cil with representatives from the A.S.E.E. 
and E.C.P.D. to assist the Testing Service 
in the administration of the project. 

Teaching Manual 

A manual on effective teaeliiiig meth¬ 
ods is being prepared by a committee of 
the Society. The Manual will be pub 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Enrollment Statistics 

For a number of years the Society has 
collected and tabulated statistics on en¬ 
rollment in engineering colleges. Vari¬ 
ous agencies of the G. S. Government 
have expressed considerable intert*st in 
these statistics and the U. S. Office of 
Education has oifered to handle the work 
of tabulating the statistical data. An 
agreement has been prepared, whereby 
the U. S. Office of Education and the 
A.S.E.E. would cooperate in the prepara¬ 
tion of the engineering enrollment sta¬ 
tistics. This agreement was approved, 
with modifications, by the Executive 
Board and was approved by the General 
Council at its meeting on June 24, 1949. 

Constitutional Amendments 

The Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws has prepared a number of constitu¬ 
tional amendments to correct certain 
provisions in the Constitution which have 
given operational difficulty. These amend¬ 
ments were approved by the three Coun¬ 
cils of the Society at the Annual Meeting 
and will be submitted to the Society 
membership by letter ballot for ratifica¬ 
tion. 


Parheipation in American Standards 
Association 

The Society is tsiking an active part in 
the work of various standards committees 
of the American Standards Association. 
New representatives have recently been 
appointed to committees iti the fields of 
civil engineering, physics and electrical 
engineering, and engineering drawing. 

Slimmer School 

A summer school, sponsored by the 
Mechanical Engineering Division was held 
at liensselaer Polytechnic, Institute fol¬ 
lowing the Annual Meeting. "J’he pro¬ 
gram included teaching methods, jjrofes- 
sional developnumt of the instructor, 
subject material for general and special¬ 
ized mechanical engineering coui’ses, inte¬ 
gration of the curriculum, ])rofcs.siunul 
development of the student, and i)repara- 
tion of the student for liis first job. 

Activities for Younger Members 

A committee has been appointed to sub¬ 
mit proposahs for activitu's which would 
incj’oase the participtition of younger 
nnmibers in the jiffairs of the Sociedy. It 
was the opinion of the E.xecntive Board 
that the younger members, of instructor 
and a.ssistant profes.sor rank, should be 
given an opportunity to organize activi¬ 
ties which would appeal particularly to 
their interests and make it possible for 
them to participate more actively to the 
allairs of the Society. 

Journal of Engineering Education 

The new cover design of the JouBNAii, 
with the rotating color sequence for con¬ 
secutive months, has met with enthusias¬ 
tic approval. The now typo size and for¬ 
mat effects an appreciable saving in 
printing costs, with very little impairment 
of readibility. 

A complete listing of officers of the So¬ 
ciety was included in the October issue 
and a page giving the dates of Section 
meetings was included m each issue. 
This practice will be continued in the fu¬ 
ture. It is planned to include a '‘Letters 
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to the Editor” page in future issues of 
the Joi'KNAL. A page will also be made 
available to Divisions and Committees of 
the Society in future issues of the Joru- 

KAL. 

Annual Meeting 

Tlie local committee at Keusselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute is to be commended for 
the zeal and entliusiasni with which the,\ 
handled the j)rejjaraiions for the Annual 
Mecding. Excellent cooperation has also 
l)(‘en receivi'd froin the Divisions and 
Committees in comi)leting the program 
arrangements early in the year. A con¬ 
siderable amount of liaison work is nec¬ 
essary between the Jiost institution and 
ihe Secretary’s Office in a.ssigning con¬ 
ference rooms, dining rooms, and in 
eliminating the many inevitable conflicts. 
It is then'rore nece.ssary to set an early 
deadline date for ])rograin information 
in order to assure mailing of the prelinii- 
ji.ii-y program before the first of May. 

This year, an attemjit has been made to 
get out advance publicity release.s on the 
Annual Meding. Summaries of talks 
were also mimeograi^hed for distribution 
at each of the conferences. 

I'artnernhip with Industrg 

Tlni Committee on delations with In¬ 
dustry has taken an miviable lead in de- 
vidoping the theme for the year by ar¬ 
ranging for an industry-college forum 
at the Annual Meeting on the subject 
“Development of the Young Engineer.” 
Outstanding industrialists were invited to 
.speak on: licensing of the engineer, the 
<‘ngincor and unionism, and professional 
development of tin* engineering graduate. 
Invitations to attend the meeting were 
.sent to u select list of industrialists and 
college administrators throughout the 
country. The Committee on Relations 
with Industry also made arrangetnents for 
one of the general sessions on the subject 
“Industry-College Relations.” 

International Night 

The Committee on International Rela¬ 
tions extended invitations through the 
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embassies in Washington to engineering 
educators throughout the world to attend 
tlie Annual Meeting of the Society and to 
participate in an International Night 
dinner and conference. This meeting was 
attended by approximately 45 engineering 
educators and administrators from for¬ 
eign countries, in addition to officers and 
members of the Society. The interna¬ 
tional delegates spoke on the background 
and current problems a.ssociated with 
engineei'ing education in their respective 
countries. Meetings of this character 
will inevitably extend the benefits of the 
Society activities into many lands. They 
will helj) to estaiilish the bond of 
friendship among engineering cducatoi’s 
throughout the world and impart a 
deeper understanding of each other’s 
problems and goals. The Committee is 
to b(* highly commended for its pioneer¬ 
ing work 

Seetinn Merfingrt 

Interest in Section activities has shown 
a marked incri'a.se, as evidenced by the 
fact that attendance at most Section 
Meetings exceeded all prmious records. 
The Sections and Division.s are to be com¬ 
mended for the high iiuality of programs 
at their various meetings. It is hearten¬ 
ing to note that, in Section and Division 
meetings, increased emphasis is being 
placed upon metliods of improving engi¬ 
neering instniction. For many years, the 
primary emiihasis has been upon “what 
should be taught,” whereas during the 
past year considerable ompha.sis has 
shifted to “how can it best be taught.” 

A number of deans of engineering col¬ 
leges are encouraging their younger fac¬ 
ulty members to attend the Section 
meetings, since these meetings make it 
po.ssiblo for them to get the benefits of 
society participation at considerably less 
expense than attendance at an annual 
meeting of the Society. 

Membership 

The Membership Committee nas con¬ 
sisted of a chairman for each state and 
committee members from each engin^r- 
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ing college within the state. The ener¬ 
getic work of this committee has resulted 
in the addition of 1050 new members 
during the yeai*, representing an 18 per 
cent increase in membership. Approxi¬ 
mately 4500 letters of “invitation-to-join” 
•were sent to prospective members whose 
names were supplied by the membership 
committee. An effort was also made to 
increase the membership of the Society 
from among the ranks of industrial ex¬ 
ecutives who have shown an interest in 
engineering education. Recommenda¬ 
tions of prospective industrial members 
were solicited from deans of engineering 
colleges and members of the Committee; 
on Relations with Industry, and letters of 
"invitation-to-join,” signed by the Presi¬ 
dent, were sent to each prospective mem¬ 
ber. This has resulted in 122 new indus¬ 
trial members. 

During this year, there have been 162 
resignations, 29 deaths, and 5.3 members 
dropped for non-payment of dues. 

Finances 

The inescapable inflation in pricc;s has 
been felt just as acutely among engineer¬ 
ing societies as it has in other walks of 
life. A little over a year ago the Society 
was informed of a 20 per cent increase in 
the cost of printing the Journat. and in 
January of this year an additional 22 per 
cent increase was announced. Other items 
of Society expense have suffered similar 
increases. 

Despite rapidly rising costs, the So¬ 
ciety has successfully maintained a bal¬ 
anced budget and the Treasurer’s report 
shows a profit of $3741.02 in the year’s 
operations. This can be attributed 
largely to the success of a vigorous mem¬ 
bership campaign and the solicitation of 
increased advertising in the .TournaIj 
during the past two years. Together, 
these two items have increased the annual 
revenue of the Society by $11,500. 

There are, however, certain conspicu¬ 
ous omens which cannot safely be ignored. 
If prices should continue to rise in the 
future as they have in the past, it is 
questionable whether the Society can rely 


indefinitely upon increasing membership 
to relieve the financial stress. It seems 
logical that future membership campaigns 
might not yield as high returns as those 
during the past two years. Also' the rising 
(;ost of the Journal is consuming an ever- 
increasing portion of the total dues re¬ 
ceipts. Thus, in 1942, the cost of the JouR- 
NAli per member was $2.12, as compared 
with $3.50 per member six years later in 
1948. Furthermore, the routine task of 
servicing the enlarged membership—the 
dues notices, dues receipts, changes of ad¬ 
dress, preparation of the Yearbook, etc. 
—adds to the burden of an already over¬ 
worked headquarters staff. 

It has always been the policy of the So¬ 
ciety to operate with a small headquar¬ 
ters staff on a “decentralized” plan, 
whereby the Divisions, Sections, and 
(’ommittees handle much of their routine 
business. The headiiuarters then assumes 
responsibility for the national affairs of 
the Society, including the membership 
I’ecords, the editing of the Journal, the 
arrangements for the Annual Meeting, 
and the maintaining of close liaison with 
the various Councils, Divisions, Sections, 
and Branches of the Society. The head¬ 
quarters is also called upon to handle 
special projects which are frequently 
undertaken by the Society. Under this 
basic plan of operation, it has thus far 
been possible to handle the business of 
the Society with two office secretaries to 
assist the Secretary of the Society. This, 
in turn, has made it possible to operate 
successfully with a dues structure of from 
.$5.50 to $7.00, which is approximately 
one-third that of other national engineer¬ 
ing societies. However, under this plan 
of operation, the Society cannot hope to 
offer extensive collateral services com¬ 
parable to those of other engineering so¬ 
cieties. If the Society should attempt to 
duplicate these collateral services, it 
would inevitably require a considerable 
expansion of the headquarters staff, with 
a consequent increase in overhead and 
higher dues. 

If the Society is to continue to operate 
with a small headquarters staff and still 
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Hcconiplish its high objectives, it would 
seem necessary to concentrate the major 
attention upon those projects which con¬ 
tribute directly to the primary objectives 
of the Society—“the advancement of edu¬ 
cation in all of its functions which per¬ 
tain to engineci'ing and allied branches 
of science and technology” while at the 
same time subordinating the collateral 
benefits which burden the headquai*ters 
staff but contribute only marginally to 
the primary objectives of the Society. 


The Secretary wishes to acknowledge 
the helpful assistance of the officers of the 
Society who have given generously of 
their time and effort in order to assure 
successful operation of the aifaii‘s of the 
Society. Your Pn'sident and other offi¬ 
cers were in frequent attendance at Sec¬ 
tion meetings throughout the country. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur R. Bkonwell, 
Secretary 

June 24, 1949 


Sections and Branches 


The Michigan Section of the A.S.E.E. 
held its Annual Meeting on May 7, 1949 
at Michigan State College. L. G. MHler 
welcomed the group. 

At the General Session, C. L. Brattin, 
Chainnan, appointed the following com¬ 
mittees : 

Nominating Committee: R. H. Schoon¬ 
over, C. A. Brown, F. L. Schwartz, J- 
Budde and L. L. Henry'. 

Resolutions Committee: A. R. Carr, K. 
H. Spahr and H. E. Mayrose. 

C. L. Allen gave a brief talk on eleven 
challenges which lie ahead in Engineering 
Education. This was followed by an 
address by J. W. Parker, of the Detroit 
Edison Company, entitled “Education for 
a Profession.” 

Officcra nominated and unanimously 
elected for the coming year were: Chair¬ 
man: H. M. Hess; Vice Chairman: H. M. 
Dent; Secretary-Treasurer: W. P. God- 
fi-ey. 

The evening's speaker was C. J. 
Freund, President, A.S.E.E., who spoke 
on “Partnership With Industry.” 

The Meeting was adjourned* with the 
reminder that the 1950 Meeting would ho 
held at Wayne University. 

The Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Section of the A.S.Pl.E. was 


held June 16 and 17 on the campus of 
Montana State College at Bozeman, Mon¬ 
tana. F. A. Thomsom presided over the 
Fii-st Session which included a number of 
institutional reports. C. A. Mockmore 
spoke on “A Decade of Experience with 
E.C.P.D.” and A. E. Adami presented a 
paper on “A Field Course in Plance Sur¬ 
veying.” H. E. Wessinan presided over 
the Second Session and A. S. Janssen 
over the Third, which included the two 
papers, “Departmental Oi^anization” by 
S. H. Graf and “A Coordinated Program 
for Engineering Graduate Research in the 
Northwest” by F. D. Farquharson. In 
the Fourth Session, K. Doanc, P. Mann, 
R. B. Vanllorn and B. T. McMinn par¬ 
ticipated in a “Symposium on Work Load 
Evaluation of Engineering Faculty.” G. 
W. Gleeson presided. The Fifth Session 
contained a series of Departmental Group 
Meetings, and was followed by a dinner 
presided over by K. W. Schilling. R. R. 
Rcnne gave an address of welcome. 

Officers w’crti elected as follows: Chair¬ 
man—A. S. Janssen; Vice Chairman—C. 
L. Reiser; Secretary—P. Mann. 

Since the National Meeting will be held 
in Seattle next year, no Section Meeting 
is planned. The 1951 Meeting will be 
held at the University of Idaho. 



Report of the Treasurer, 1948-49 

Evanytoiii Illinois 
July 15, 1949 

.Mr. .liLiiifH K. Tlioiii|iyoii, Tri’ii-suri'r 
Ainericiin tSofiety Tor EiiyiiuH'niijy Eiliicatioii 
While PlaiiiH, N.'y. 

iioar Mr. Tliuiniison: 

in .-u-cordaiiec! with your iiKstriietioiis, wo have e.xaiiiinetl the aeeoiiiit.s and records of' 
the AniiTioan So«'iely for Eiiftineering Education for the year ending .Tune .'50, 1949, and 
.Hiihinit heniw'ith the following at.ateiuents prepared therefrom: 

» 

M.\hihit I—Com[tni:itive Jlal.'Uice Sheets 

Exhibit 11—Compjirative St.‘il.em(‘nta of (.'hanges in Funds 

E.\'hibit III—(Jonujarntive Sljitemenfs of Income and Flxpense 

Exhibit IV—Comparative Statements of Jieceipls and ])isl)ur.semeiit.s 

In connection with the ytatenienls as of .Iiine 30, 1949, we examined and tested the 
accounting records, traced the receipts as recoriled to depo.sit, checked the <lisburseinents, 
I'uunted the securities on hand, and .secured direct contiruiatioii for all fund.s or securities 
ill the hands of outside parties. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing stamlards and iiielnded all proceduri>s which we coii.sidered m‘ccssary in 
the cireunistanc.es. 

As was noted in our report last xear, placing the records of the SocieU on the basis 
of a fiscal year ending June 30 resulted in the 1948 statements being prepared for a 12 
month ]ieriod. This also ri'sultcd in the inclusion in the 1948 statements of the expenses 
of two annual meetings, as the 1947 statmnents were prejinred prior to the aniiiial meeting 
and the 19-18 statements after the annual meeting. 

In our opinion these statements fairly present the position of the Society at .liiiie 30, 
1949, and the results of its operations for the period then ended. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) ErtxK.ST C. Davjjw 
(Jfrtifird Public Accountant 


AMERICAN SOCIETY EOR ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS 


Assets 

June 30. 1948 

June 30, 194') 

Current Fund: 



Cash in State Bank & Trust Co. 

. $37,175.25 

$38,512.44 

Cash in Mellon Natioii<al Bank. 


689.42 

Petty Cash Fund . 

. 300.00 

300.00 

U. S. Government Bonds Series G. 

. 20,700.00 

20,700.00 


$58,175.25 

$60,201.86 
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June 50. iy48 


Life Afenibcrsliip Fund: 

Cash—Checking . ;j! 104.18 

U. S. Government Ronds Scries 6 . 1.000.00 


$ 1.104.18 

R. .1. Laniiiie Fund: 

(’ash--Checking .3113.80 

Principal (’ash in Hands of 'i'lii'-i'e . . 847.07 

Securities and Mortg.iges . 4.296.58 


if 3.480.14 


Accounts l{eceival>le: 

Advertising.1,970.97 

Ijess: Reserve for Rad PelitK ... ... .- — 

^ 1.970.97 

Dues. 1,800.00 

Westinghoiise lOdiic.alional Fvnindation . 139.38 

Income Ca.sh in Hands of R. -T. Laihnie Fund Truster . . . 116.11 

$ 4,052.60 

raveniory (Xomiiial). .$ 1.00 

I-’nrnitnre and Cixtiires CNominal' .$ 748.78 

Total .Assets . ... ... ..t69.562.01 


I.itihililii s 
Cun cut Li.'ildlitles 

Accounts IViyahle- -Puldicatums.$ 1,368.27 

Other Accruals . . . 

1,368.27 

Prepaid Membership Dues .$ 1,178.75 


Funds: 

Life Membership Fu)id.$ 1,104.18 

R. J. Laimne Fund . 5,596.25 

General Education Hoard Southe.ast Section. 17,450.00 

Carnegie Corporation—Eiig.^ Salary Snrvey . 5,730.72 


$29,881.15 

Surplus—General Fund . $37,133.84 


June .50, 

$ 129.70 

1 , 000.00 


.$ 1,129.70 


.$ 335.89 

9.00 
5,1.32.73 

$ 3.477.62 


$ 1,865.00 
315.00 


$ 1,540.00 

1 , 200.00 

109.58 

110.71 


$ 2,960.29 


$ 1.00 

$ 718.78 


$70,519.25 


$ 1,600.00 
105.86 


$ 1,705.86 


$ 1,099.75 


$ 1,129.70 
5,477.62 
14,950.00 
4,745.21 


$26,302.53 


$41,411.11 


Total Liabilities and Surplus 


$69,562.01 


$70,519.25 



















REPOET OP THE TREASURER 
OOMPAEATIVE STATEMENT OP CHANGES IN FUNDS 


12 V 2 Months 
Ended 

June .10, 194S 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD, S.E. SECTION 

Bstlance at BoKinning of Pcriofl . .$10,000.00 

Afld: Contribution during; the Period . 10,.350.00 


$20,.350.00 

Lesa; Charges during the Period . 2,900.00 


Balance at End of Period . $17,450.00 


(’ARNEGIE CORPORATION, ENGINEERING SALARY SURVEY 

Balance at Beginning of Period. $ 6,000.00 

Add: Transfer to General Piind. . 


$ 6,000.00 

Ijcas: Charges during the Period . 269.28 

Balance at End of Period . $ 5,7.30.72 

SURPLUS, GENERAL PUNT) 

Baljince at Beginning of Period . $.32,798.5.3 


Add: fiicoine credited to Lammc Putid in 1948 instead of 

General Piind . . 

Summer School Pund previously independent of General 

Piind .. 

Excess of Income over Expense for the Period.$ 4,3.35.31 


$37,133.84 

Less: Transfer Charge from Carnegie Corjioration Salary 

Survey . . 


Balance at End of Period. $37,133.81 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


12 '4 Months 
Ended 

June 30. 1948 


Income: 

Current Due.s—Individu.al . $30,825.44 

Institutional . 6,500.00 

Back Dues . 586.50 

Sale of Publications. 1,760.12 

Advertising. 6,870.70 

Refunds . 319.64 

Interest on Government Bonds. 417.50 

Miscellaneous . .77 


E.C.R.C. (Sale of E.C.B.C. Publications) .... 2,333.38 

Income—^B. J. Lammc Pund . . 


12 Month:, 
Ended 

June 30 1949 

$33,145.83 

6,862.50 


1,793.78 

8,354.68 

74.89 

542.50 


2,053.94 

110.71 


$49,614.05 $52,938.83 


12 Months 
Ended 

June 30, 1949 

* 

$17,450.00 


$17,450.00 

2,.500.00 


$14,950.00 


$ 5,730.72 
269.28 


$ 6,000.00 

1,254.79 


$ 4,745.21 


$37,1.3.3.84 

116.11 

689.42 
$ 3,741.02 


$41,680..39 

269.28 


$41,411.11 


1949-50 
BudRet 

$34,600.00 

6,900.00 


1,800.00 

8,700.00 


530.00 


$52,530.00 


Total Income 
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Expense: 

Cost of Publications . 

Administrative Salaries . 

Betiring Emeritus. 

Officers' Traveling Expense . 

Travel, Secretary’s Office . 

Postage, Telcplioiiu, and Telegraph .. 

Sujiplies and Sundry Printing . 

Cost of Moving Secretariat. 

Dues—American Council on Education 

Contribution to B.C.P.I). 

Provision for Bad Debts . 

Expense 1947 Meeting. 

Expense 1948 Meeting.. 

Ex])eii8e 1949 Meeting . 

Expense 1950 Meeting. 

Expense E.C.A.C. 

Expense E.C.B.C. 

Committees and Conferences . 

Expense—Lamme Trust Fund . 

(\)ntiagencies and Special Projects .. 


12V& Months 
Ended 

June 30, 1948 

$18,024.87 

9,302.61 

653.33 

639.90 

640.70 

1,794.29 

1,537.32 

3,13,8.99 

100.00 

500.00 

1,535.41 

1,317.02 


1,119.11 

3,018.78 

590.81 

566.33 

799.24 


12 Months 
Ended 

June 30 194<} 

$20,542.29 

9,545.40 

1,360.00 

825.85 

788.47 

1,816.19 

2,177.45 

100.00 

500.00 

31.5.00 


2,040.78 

.398.77 

7,051.08 

187.06 

239.0.3 

1,010.44 


1949-50 

Budget 

$23,000.00 

10,600.00 

1,360.00 

1,200.00 

900.00 

1,800.00 

2,200.00 

100.00 

500.00 


2,000.00 

2,200.00 

3,350.00 

l-,000.00 

1,200.00 


Total E\i)enac 


. .$45,278.74 .$49,197.81 $51,410.00 


Excess of Income over Exj)onse . 


,$ 4,3.3r).,{l $ 3,741.02 $ 1,120.00 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP RECEIPTS AND DISIH'KSE.MENTS 


12'/3 Months 12 Months 

Ended Ended 

June 30, 1948 June 30, 194^ 

[•alaiicc on TliiiKl at Beginning of Period.$31,582.28 $37,175.25 

Beceipts: 

Current Dues—TndividunI . $28,474.94 $31,666.58 

Tnstitutioiinl . 6,375.00 6,662.50 

Back Dues . 1,586.50 1,100.50 

Dues in Advance . 1,178.75 1,099.75 

Sale of Publications . 1,760.12 1,915.75 

Advertising . 6,393.73 8,354.68 

Interest on Bonds . 417.50 542.50 

Income—^B. J. Lamnic Fund . . 113.87 

Befunds . 319.64 74.89 

Miscellaneous . .77 - 

Westinghouse Educational Foundation. 250.00 250.00 

General Education Board, SE Section . 10,350.00 - 

Funds transferred from E.C.B.C. 2,333.38 2,053.94 

Summer School transferred to General Fund. . 689.42 

Total Beceipts . $59,440.33 $54,524.38 
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12V4 Months 12Month.s 
Ended Ended 

June 30, 1948 June 30. 1949 

DiHlmrsoinnits: 

Cost of Publications.$19,287.98 $20,310.5t5 

Admiiiistrntivo Salaries. 9,302.61 ■ 9,545.40 

Rotireinent Emeritus. 653.33 J,360.00 

Travel, Secretary’s OITiec . 640.70 788.47 

Officers' Traveling Expense. 6.39.90 825.85 

Postage, Telephone, and Tclegrajdi . 1,794.29 1,776.72 

Supplies and Sundry Printing . 1,537.32 2,177.45 

Cost of Moving Secretariat. 3,138.99 - 

Dues—American Council on lOdncntion. 100.00 lOO.Oti 

Contribution E.C.P.D. 500.00 500.00 

Expenses 1947 Meeting . 3(i9.16 - 

Expenses 1948 Meeting. 1,317.02 - 

Expenses 1949 Met'ting. 1,989.39 

Expenses E.t'.A.C. 1,119.14 398.77 

Expenses E.C.R.C. 3,018.78 7,051.08 

Committees and ConPerenccs . ,590.81 472.06 

Weslingliouse Award. 302.48 200.00 

Expense--H. J. liamme Kmid. 56(5.3.3 236.79 

Contingencies Exjiense. 799.24 575.42 

B.xpon.se—Carnegie Survey. 269.28 1,254.79 

Award General Education Hoard. 2,900.00 2,500.0(i 

Pnreliase of Governim'iit Bonds. 5,000.00 -- 

Special Project Ex[K‘iise . 435.02 

Total Disbursements .$5.3,847.36 .$52,497.77 


Balance on Hand at End of Period: 

State Bank and Trn.st Company-- Cheeking.$37,175.25 $38,512.44 

Mellon National Bank—Savings. .— 689.42 


Total Balance on Hand .$37,175.25 $39,201.86 

Resp(Ctfully submittc<I, 

.).\MKS S. Tiro-MPSON, 
Trrasiirrr 

Deaths During 1948-49 

Adams, 0. L. Focke, T. M. ITouser, Slialcr C. Scamon, W. F. 

Berry, G. M. Forman, A. II. Hutchinson, R. C. 8(‘cgrist, \V, H. 

Boase, A. J. Gatcly, E. 11. Lear, John E. Simon, Arthur 

Bodman, E. P. Gould, Archie B. Scott B. Wilson, William 

Brule, C. G. Greene, John W. Locke, Chas. E. Woodbury, C. V. 

Caropbcll, W. B. Hall, Philip R. Lynn, A. J. Work, W. R. 

Eames, Jesse J. Hook, Warren H. Boohrig, G. F. Wright, E. V. 

Ebangh, W. C. 

There were 162 resignations during the 194S-49 fiscal year. 


















































Annual Report of Manpower Committee 


This report was prepared by a sub- 
eoinmittee composed of Messrs. Armsby, 
Chairman, tlavvson, Hollister, and Saville. 
The subcommittee assumed full respon¬ 
sibility for the report, which has not been 
submitted to the full committee. 

The Manpower Committee of A SEE, 
originally appointed by the President, 
whose previous reports have been pub¬ 
lished in the issues of the Jouunaij of 
Engineering Education dated October 
1947 and September 1948, was reap¬ 
pointed in the fall of 1948 by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Engineering College Admin¬ 
istrative Council. Close contact has be/>n 
maintained during the year with the Gen¬ 
eral Survey Committee of the Engineers’ 
Joint Council, and with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

A subcommittee (composed of Messi's. 
Trytten, Chairman, Armsby, and Gold¬ 
stein) has conferred with oflieials of the 
Census BuiTau, with the Bureau’s Inter¬ 
departmental Advisory Committee, and 
with the National R<‘sourees Planning 
Board, and has made recommendations to 
these groups that several new categories 
be added to those formerly employed in 
the National Census for designating 
people working in the fields of the sci¬ 
ences and of engineering, and that college 
teachers be subdivided according to their 
specialty rather than all being counted 
simply as teachers. It is the hope of the 
subcommittee that these changes will be 
incorporated into the 1950 census. If so, 
they should help to obtain a better base 
for future studies. 

future Supply of Engineering Graduates 

The Compton and Armsby reports in 
1946, and previous reports of this Com¬ 
mittee, based predictions of numbers of 
graduates on pre-war mortality rates. 


There is evidence indicating that current 
mortality rates are higher than those pre¬ 
vailing in pre-war years. The Armsby 
report in 3946 predicted 38,000 graduates 
for the school year 1947-48. An esti¬ 
mate by the Committee in the fall of 1947 
reduced this to 31,000. The February 
issue of the A SEE Journal reported 27,- 
000 graduates, a decrease of nearly 25 
per cent from the estimate made in the 
fall of 1946. This incjeased mortality is 
probably due to increased economic pres¬ 
sure on veterans, coupled with the fact 
that many veterans have learned that they 
are not adapted to the engineering cur¬ 
riculum to w'hich they were attracted by 
war experiences. Prc.sumably attrition 
rat(;s will return to normal in the near 
future. 

It should be pointed out that the ASEE 
reports on enrollments and degrees do not 
include all college students who are pur¬ 
suing engineering curricula. The latest 
ASEE enrollment report lists 147 col- 
h'ges, and reports enrollments and de¬ 
grees granted in 144 of them. Included 
iti the list are ten colleges which have not 
been accredited in any curriculum by 
ECPD. The U. S. Office of Education 
study of degrees gi'anted in American col¬ 
leges last year lists engineering degrees 
conferred by 39 additional colleges. It is 
likely that to the general public and to 
many employers of engineers the recipi¬ 
ents of these degrees are in direct com¬ 
petition with those graduating from the 
colleges listed in the ASEE report. The 
number of graduates from, these 39 col¬ 
leges is about 3000, which probably must 
be considered as an addition to the supply 
of engineering graduates previously con¬ 
sidered by this Committee. 

The Journal op Engineering Educa¬ 
tion for March 1949 contains an article 
by Dean S. C. Hollister of Cornell Uni- 
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versity entitled “Post-War Engineering 
Enrollment llapidly Adjusting to Near 
Pre-War Level.” Dean Hollister ealls at¬ 
tention to the rapidly deeliuing freshman 
classes in engineering, and indicates by 
careful analysis that both the freshmen 
entrants and the prospective degrees is¬ 
sued are rapidly returning to the pre-war 
gradient, in other words, to what we 
might expect they would be had there 
been no World War. His study confirms 
the opinion expressed by the ASEE Man¬ 
power Committee’s 1948 report to the 
effect that supply and demand of engi¬ 
neering graduates might be expected to 
be in balance by 1951. 

Dean Hollister’s predicted graduation 
ligures (40 thousand in 1949, 40 thousand 
in 1950, and 31 thousand in 1951) are 
slightly less than would be obtained by 
applying pre-war mortality rates to last 
fall’s enrollment figures as reported in 
the ASEE Journal, and do not include 
graduates of the unaccredited colleges 
just mentioned, which might increase the 
number of graduates by 10 per cent. 

Certain factors might be mentioned 
which may be expected to operate in the 
direction oL“ increasing engineering en¬ 
rollments still further. Among tliese fac¬ 
tors are (a) the rapid and continuing 
increase in the percentage of college-age 
youth who attend college; (b) the effects 
of the G. I. Bill, not merely on the vet¬ 
erans themselves, but on their friends and 
relatives; (c) the report of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education; 
(d) new scholarship programs, such as 
the N.R.O.T.C. and the proposed pro¬ 
grams of the Army and the Air Forces, 
the proposed cstablishracnt of a National 
Science Foundation, and the possible es¬ 
tablishment of a general program of Fed¬ 
eral Scholarships; and (e) the possible 
establishment of engineering curricula in 
additional colleges. However, it is the 
feeling of the subcommittee that in spite 
of these factors tending to increase en¬ 
gineering enrollment, the number of en¬ 
gineering graduates in the next two years 
can be expected to be appreciably smaller 
than previously estimated by the Com¬ 


mittee, but much larger than the pre-war 
gradient figures. 

Demand for Engineering Graduates 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti¬ 
mates an average annual need for en¬ 
gineering graduates of between 17 and 
18 thousand during the early part of the 
next decade, incrensiug to an annual de¬ 
mand of about 21 or 22 thousand by 
19()0. This estimate is based on actual 
numbers of engineers needed for engi¬ 
neering jobs, including anticipated expan¬ 
sions and the three kinds of attrition 
caused by death, retirement, and leaving 
the profession, but making no allowance 
for the fourth kin^ of attrition which 
affects an individual company without 
entering into the national picture- - 
namely, that due to men transferring 
from one company to another. 

The E.J.C. survey shows that 162 in¬ 
dustrial firms and 31 State and govern¬ 
mental agencies which now employ 89 
thousand engineers (out of a total of 4 
million employees) hired some 10 thou¬ 
sand inexperienced graduate engineers in 

1948, and that they expect to hire 8 thou¬ 
sand in 1949, a decrease of 21 per cent. 
The engineers now employed in these com¬ 
panies and agencies arc estimated to con¬ 
stitute approximately one-third of all em¬ 
ployed engineers in the country. If the 
same ratio of new engineers to engineers 
now employed prevails in the remaining 
industries and agencies of the country, 
this would indicate that some 31 thousand 
engineers were hired in 1948, which num¬ 
ber would be reduced to 24 thousand in 

1949. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has attempted to make a more accurate 
extrapolation of the E.J.C. figures, in¬ 
dustry by industry, and has arrived at an 
estimate of 27 thousand for 1948 and 21 
thousand in 1949, excluding government 
agencies and the construction industry, in 
which they felt the E.J.C. samples were 
not representative. In other words, there 
is no significant difference between the 
results of the two methods of extrapola¬ 
tion of the E.J.C. sample. 

It should be noted however, that these 
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estimates, based on judgments of indus¬ 
trial and governmental employment offi¬ 
cials, of necessity include allowances for 
the fourth kind of attrition, the kind 
caused by men transferring from one 
company to another. Just how much 
duplication this introduces into an esti¬ 
mate of national need is not known, but 
certainly it is an important factor. The 
subcommittee hopes that future studies 
can be formulated in such a way as to 
.secure some valid information on this im¬ 
portant aspect of the manpower situation. 

On the other hand, all of these esti¬ 
mates are concerned with actual present 
or definitely foreseen .short term needs for 
engineering graduates to fill engineering 
jobs, and do not sufficiently reflect the 
well-known fact that many engineering 
graduates find employment in non-engi¬ 
neering work, especially in administrative 
or technical sales positions. Nor do they, 
in the opinion of the subcommittee, make 
sufficient allowance for the fact that en¬ 
gineering is still a growing and expanding 
profession. 

Previous reports of this Committee 
have pointed out that not only the total 
number of engineer but also the ratio 
of engineers to total employment has been 
steadily rising ever since employment 
statistics have been assembled. Many 
factors operate toward a continuation of 
this increase in the ratio of engineers to 
total emploj'ment. Among these are: (a) 
the great increase in the use of engineers 
by government agencies, particularly the 
Armed Forces; (b) the continually in¬ 
creasing complexity of technology; (c) 
the effect of w'ar-time experiences Avhich 
demonstrated the value, and in many cases 
the absolute necessity, of engineering serv¬ 
ices; (d) the continually increasing in¬ 
tensity of competition in business, which 
creates a need for continually increasing 
<*fflciency in the use of manpo'^er, ma¬ 
terials, power, and equipment; (e) the 
F continually increasing need for and use 
of research by industry and government ; 
and (f) the “yeastiness” of the profession 
—the tendency for engineers to develop 
new processes and services which create 


needs for new kinds of engineers and 
technicians, such as the recent develop¬ 
ments in radio and electronics applica¬ 
tions, plastics and other chemical prod¬ 
ucts, and the rapidly unfolding fleld of 
utilization of atomic energy. 

All these factors and others result in 
what might be called the "horizontal 
spread” of the use of engineers into addi¬ 
tional industries, particularly small in¬ 
dustries, ns well as the “vertical spread” 
within industries previously using engi¬ 
neers, and combine to greatly increase the 
demand for engineers. 

Thirty-one thousand, the estimated hir¬ 
ings for 1948, is ju.st the number of engi¬ 
neering graduates reported in the U. R. 
Office of Education study of degrees. 
Twenty-four thousand, the number of 
hirings indicated for 1949, is considerably 
less than the probable number of engi¬ 
neers who will be graduated in 1949. 
These figures, ba.sed on estimates of indus¬ 
trial and governmental employment offi¬ 
cials, would seem to indicate a surplus of 
some 16 thousand engineers this year, but 
it is the firm conviction of the subcom¬ 
mittee, based on opinions of college offi¬ 
cials, that no such surplus exists. No 
actual statistics are at hand, but consul¬ 
tations with deans of engineering in many 
parts of the country indicate that by and 
large the graduates of this year will be 
placed at the time of graduation or soon 
thereafter. No information is at hand ns 
to the number who will be placed in non¬ 
engineering positions. The general pic¬ 
ture seems to be that placement of gradu¬ 
ates is slower than it has been for the 
past few yeare, and that the boys are not 
getting as many offers among -which they 
may choose, but vei-y few engineering 
deans expect any real difficulty in placing 
their graduates this j'car. It seems there¬ 
fore that all of our estimates of demand 
must be increased over previous estimates 
made by this Committee. 

General Conclusions 

It seems probable, in view of the pres¬ 
ent large junior and sophomore classes, 
that students graduating from engineer- 
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ing colleges during the next two years 
may not all be immediately absorbed in 
engineering positions, that during the 
two years there may be a temporary ex¬ 
cess of graduates over immediately avail¬ 
able engineering positions of perhaps 
two-thirds of a year’s normal supply. 
However, the subcommittee submits that 
there is a possibility that some of the 
factors which have, been mentioned may 
operate to increase the demand to the 
point where there will be little or no ex¬ 
cess. 

Kven if a temporary excess does de¬ 
velop, the subcommittee feels that there is 
no cause for great alarm in the situation. 
Engineering education has long been rec¬ 
ognized as having gi'cat value as general 
education and as a good foundation for 
work in many professions other than 
engineering. The engineer's training in 
careful, thorough, accurate work, and in 
the scientific method of thought has been 
found useful in dealing with problems of 
human relations ns well ns with problems 
of utilizing the materials and forces of 
nature, and it is our belief that boys 
graduating in engineering during the next 
few years can expect to find employment, 
if not in strictly engineering work, at least 
in some activity in which their scientific 
training will not be wasted. 

The question has been raised in many 
quarters as to whether or not we are edu¬ 
cating in America too many engineei's, 
too many lawyers, too many business 
men, and if the current and proposed in¬ 
crease in the number and proportion of 
college graduates will create a social un¬ 
rest and widespread personal disappoint¬ 
ment and sense of frustration. The com¬ 
mittee feels that the answer to this 
problem has been well stated in the re¬ 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Plducation. In a recent address 
before the faculty of the State Teachers 
College at Indiana, Pennsylvania, Dr. 
John Dale Russell, Director of the Di¬ 
vision of Higher Education of the U. S. 
Office of Education, said “The discussion 
in that report should allay the fears that 
anyone may have regarding the possibil¬ 


ity of over-educating American youth. 
As long as there is adequate attention to 
a sound general education, and as long as 
th(‘ occui^ational or professional educa¬ 
tion is accompanied by adequate guid¬ 
ance and counselling, the likelihood of 
any serious overproduction of college 
l)reparation seems remote.” 

However, the subcommittee feels very 
sti’oiigly that the situation calls impera¬ 
tively for increased emphasis on adequate 
programs of selection and guidance of 
engineering college students, so that they 
may understand the requirements of the 
profession, the employment opportuni- 
ti(‘s in it, and the possibilities of utilizing 
an (‘iigineering education as a foundation 
for non-engineering 'activities. 

The last annual report of this Commit¬ 
tee recommended “that steps be taken to 
secure funds so that a carefully laid plan, 
to develop techniques and methodology, 
be established in order to secure luason- 
ably accurate and complete statistical in¬ 
formation, and that a full-time consultant 
or statistician be employed to make this 
com])lex and difficult survey in that we 
arc confident that it is impossible to make 
an effective presentation of the facts by 
the utilization of voluntary p(;rsonn(‘l of 
the Society.” Since that time, the Bu- 
r(‘au of Labor Statistics’ report on the 
Employment Outlook for Engineers has 
made it evident that this Bureau’s .studies 
have gone much further and been mor«? 
explicit and productive than the pre¬ 
ceding studies of the Manpower Commit¬ 
tee. The subcommittee therefore recom¬ 
mends that the Manpower Committee be 
continued as a permanent committee of 
the Society to work in close liaison with 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The Manpower Committee: 


H. H. Armsby 
M. M. Boring 
M. T. Carpenter 
F. M. Dawson 
0. W. Eshbach 
E. P. Hamilton 
E. V. Hollis 


S. C. Hollister 
R. M. Kimball 
C. T. Reid 
T nORNDIKE Saville 
W. W. Squibb 

T. A. H. Teeter 
M. W. Tbytten 


L. M. K. Boelter, Chairman 



Minutes of Executive Board Meeting 


A meeting of tlie Executive Board ol' 
The American Society i'or Engineering 
Education was held on Monday, June 20, 
1949, at Jteiisselacr Polytechnic Institute. 
Those jireaent were: C. J. Freund, Presi¬ 
dent, F. M. Daw'son, B. J. Robertson, 
Tlioriidikc Savillc. S. S. Steinberg, J. S. 
Thompson, A. B. Broiiwell, J. I. Mattill 
(guest) and D. Damn. 

Report of Secretary 

Tlie Secretary announced that his wi-it- 
len report summarizing tlie year’s activi¬ 
ties would bo published in the September 
issue of the JoukktaIj. lie reported (hat 
the membership campaign had resulted in 
over 1000 now members again this year, 
of which 1‘22 were industrial executives. 
A number of university and college pre.si- 
dents have recently joined the Society. 

Report of Treasurer 

The Treasurer pre.s<*nted the auditor’s 
report as of May 31, 1949. lie an¬ 
nounced that the Faculty Salary Study 
Committee account would be closed out 
shortly after .July 1 of the coming year, 
and that the Southea,stern Section is mak¬ 
ing application for an extension of their 
research grant. 

The Board voted unanimously to au¬ 
thorize the Treasurer to invest .$10,000 in 
the purchase of government bonds. 

The Board pas.sed a motion to approve 
the jiroposcd budget for 1949-.')0. This 
budget will be published in the September 
issue of the Journal. 

Appointment of Representati\ie to Pan 

American Conference 

The Board unanimously passed a mo¬ 
tion appointing Dean S. S. Steinberg the 
offieial representative of the A SEE at the 
Pan American Engineering Congress to 
be held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 15 


to 24, 1949. Dean Steinberg’s expenses 
III connection with attending this Congress 
will be paid by the Brazilian government. 

Report of EC AC 

Dean Steinberg, Vice-President in 
charge of the EC AC, I'l'ported briefly on 
the activities of the ECAC. He an¬ 
nounced that new by-laws had been ap¬ 
proved by the ECAC and the Cominittiv* 
on By-Iiaws of the Society. 

Me al.so announced comjiletion of re¬ 
ports by the following committees: 

1. (^oinniittoe on Engineering Building 
Survey 

2. Faculty Salary Study Committee 

.1. Maniiower Committee 

4. Secondary Schools 

.1. Committee on Militai'y Affairs 

These reports were presented at the 
ECA(’ fJemM-al Se.ssion. He also stated 
that the Executive Committee of the 
E(’AC was considering the feasibility of 
making a new general survey of engineer¬ 
ing education, similar to the Wickenden 
report. 

Report of KCRC 

l)(‘an Dawson, Vice-Pre.sident in charge 
of the ECRC, reported that the 1949 edi¬ 
tion of the “Review of Current Research 
and Directory of Member Institutions” 
had been completed, and was available for 
distribution. In the past six months, 
eight engineering colleges have become 
members of the ECRC. Also, the Re¬ 
search Council has completed publication 
of a booklet “Telling the Story of Engi¬ 
neering Research.” 

1950 and 1951 Annual Meetings 

President Freund announced that the 
annual meeting would be held daring the 
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week of June 19 to 23, 1950, at the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington. 

It was moved and seconded to accept 
the invitation of Michigan State College 
to hold the annual meeting in 1951 on 
their campus. The Board recommended 
that this invitation be presented to the 
Ceneral Council for their approval at the 
Council meeting on Monday evening. 

Fall Meetings, ECAC, ECRC, and 

General Council 

In view of recent correspondence with 
the Engineering Division of the Land 
Grant College Assn., the Board voted to 
accept their proposal to hold meetings of 
the ECAC, I]CRC, Executive Board and 
General Council on October 28, 1949, at 
Kansas City, Mo., following the Land 
Grant College meetings. 

James II. McGraw Award 

It was voted to recommend to the Gen¬ 
eral Council that the Society accept the 
proposal for a James H. McGraw Award 
as outlined in a letter from Mr. Booher 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company to Mr. 
Rodes of the Technical Institutes Division, 
if the proposal be made in writing by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company directly to 
the Society, provided that the Society does 
not incur any flnancial obligation in con¬ 
nection with the Award, and subject to 
the right of the Society to terminate the 
Award on one year’s notice. 

An additional motion was passed to 
recommend to the Council that this 
Award be handled by the Technical In¬ 
stitutes Division and that the Award be 
made by and presented at a meeting of 
the Technical Institutes Division, under 
conditions to be set by that Division with 
the approval of the Executive Board. 

The above motions were approved, J. S. 
Thompson not voting. 


Publication of the Yearbook 

It was moved and seconded that the 
question of publishing the Yearbook in 
alternate years only be defened to the 
next meeting, pending a report and cost 
estimate from the Secretary on the possi¬ 
bility of reducing the size of type in the 
Yearbook and using two columns to the 
page. 

Applications for Institutional 

Membership 

The following applications for institu¬ 
tional membership in the Society were 
approved: 

Affiliate institutional membership: 
Academy of Aeronautics, N. Y.; North¬ 
rop Aeronautical Inst., Calif. 

Associate institutional membership: Tau 
Beta Pi Assn., Tonn. 

Appointment of Secretary 

The Board unanimously voted to re¬ 
appoint Arthur B. Bronwell Secretary of 
the Society for the year 1949-50. 

Distribution of Reports 

The Board voted that the Society’s 
policy regarding the distribution of re¬ 
prints of published I’cports would be that 
members may receive one copy of any 
such reports upon request, but that a 
charge would be made for additional 
copies or reprints, the Secretary to de¬ 
termine the amount of the charge in each 
case. 

Speaker’s Manual 

It was voted to recommend to the Gen¬ 
eral Council that the ECPD be given an 
opportunity to sponsor jointly the man¬ 
ual “Speaking Can Be Easy,” prepared 
by the Committee on Relations with In¬ 
dustry, if they are interested in this 
project. 



Minutes of General Council Meetings 


A meeting of the General Council of 
the American Society for Engineering 
Education was held on Monday, June 20, 
1949, at the Troy Country Club. Those 
present were: C. J. Freund, President, 
M. T. Ayers, G. J. Barker, H. W. Barlow, 
L. 11. Blakoslee, A. B. Bronwell, C. A. 
Brown, Jj. E. Conrad, II. 0. Croft, D. 
Daum, F. W. Dawson, M. E. Farris, L. 
K. Grint('r, It. P. Hoelscher, H. K. Jus¬ 
tice, W. A. Koehler, F. T. Mavis, 0. N. 
Olson, O. K. Osburn, G. K. Palsgrove, 
.James G. Potter, H. S. Rogers, B. J. Rob¬ 
ertson, Tliorndike Saville, F. L. Schwartz, 
S. S. Steinberg, 0. M. Stone, J. T. Strtlte, 
F. E. Temian (representing E. L. Grant), 
J. S. Thompson, J. PJ. Thornton, J. K. 
VValkup, C. Wandmachcr, W. C. White, 
J. B. Wilbur, J. H. Zant. Invited guests 
pre.sent were: N. W. Dougherty, J. P. 
Hammond, L. W. Houston, Nell Mc- 
Kenry, L. G. Miller and F. H. Rhodes, Jr. 

President Houston welcomed the oflS- 
cers and members of the Society to the 
Rensselaer campus, and gave a brief his¬ 
tory of the founding of Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute and the part it played 
in the development of engineering edu¬ 
cation in this country. 

Committee on Aims of Engineering 

Instruction 

Dean Hammond presented a proposal 
for a committee of the Society to study 
the aims of engineering instruetion. The 
committee would study the effectiveness 
of various teaching methods, with par¬ 
ticular reference to those methods which 
would increase the student's participation 
in his own learning process and which 
would develop to a higher degree the in¬ 
genuity, originality, and creative ability 
of the student. It was voted that copies 
of Dean Hammond’s proposal be mimeo¬ 
graphed and made available to members 


of the Council for further study, and that 
this question be taken up again at the 
I’riday morning (June 24) Council 
meeting. 

W50 and SI Annual Meetings 

President P’reund announced that the 
dates of the 1950 annual meeting at the 
Kniversity of Washington would be June 
19-23. Dean Miller of Michigan State 
College presented an invitation to hold 
the 1951 annual meeting during the week 
of June 25-29 at Michigan State College. 
The Council voted to accept this invita¬ 
tion for 1951, the exact dates to be deter¬ 
mined later. 

Secretary’s Report 

Copies of the Secretary’s report were 
distributed to Council members, and the 
Secretary commented briefly on the So¬ 
ciety’s activities during the year. 

Report of Treasurer 

The Treasurer presented the auditor’s 
report as of May 31,1949, and announced 
to the Council that the Boai'd had voted 
to invest $10,000 in government bonds. 
Copies of the budget approved by the 
Board for 1949-60 were distributed to the 
Council, and this budget will be pub¬ 
lished in the September issue of the 
Journal. 

Amendments to the Constitution 

Professor Croft, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, pre¬ 
sented the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution. After some discussion, a 
straw vote was taken on the proposed 
amendment to present Article XI, Section 
2, to determine whether the nominating 
committee should include the retiring 
Council members representing both Di¬ 
visions and Sections or only those repre- 
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senting Sections. It was voted that this 
proposed amendment should specify that 
both Division and Section rcprcgcntativo.‘4 
be included on the Nominating Committee. 

The amendments submitted by the Com¬ 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, as 
i*evised by the above vote, were approved. 
These amendments will bo submitted to 
the general membership of the Society 
for final vote. 

Provisional Division Status for Committee 

on Relations with Industry 

I’hc Council voted to grant Division 
status to the Committee on delations with 
Industry, subject to approval of the pro¬ 
posed Constitutional Ainoudmcnt.s by the 
Society membership. 

Report on Activities of Divisions 

and Committees 

Vice-President Saville presented a brief 
report on the activities of the Divisions 
and Committees. He pointed out that 
the chairmen of the various Divisions and 
Committees were kept informed of activi¬ 
ties of the Society through circular let¬ 
ter. He reemphasized the need for 
Committees and Divisions giving consid¬ 
eration to initiating long-range projects 
which will contribute to the fundamental 
objectives of the Society, 

Report on Sections and Branches 

Vice-President Robertson presented a 
brief report on activities of Sections and 
Branches, indicating that several new 
branches have been established where 
needed. It was voted to approve the re¬ 
quests of the University of Arkansas to 
join the Missouri Section, and of the 
University of Utah and Utah Agricultural 
College to join the Rocky Mountain 
Section. 

Measurement and Guidance Project. 

President Rogers presented a progress 
report of the Measurement and Guidance 
Project now being administered by the 
Educational Testing Service. He stated 
that, as presently constituted, there ap¬ 
pears to be little likelihood that the pro¬ 


ject can be put on a self-financing basis 
and that some form of reorganization 
may be necessary. One proposal being 
considered is that of mergings the Meas¬ 
urement and Guidance tests with the 
College Entrance Board tests. 

Journal 

The Secretary reported that many fav¬ 
orable comments have been recseived on 
the new cover layout and format of the 
Journal. The possibility of achieving 
an economy by publishing the Yearbook 
in smaller type size was sugg('sted by the 
'frensurer and will be investigated. The 
inclusion of a page in each issue of the 
.loriRNAL giving the dates and location of 
St‘ctiou meetings has proven of consid¬ 
erable value and 'will be continued. Also 
a page will be set aside in each issue for 
the use of Divisions. No increase in 
l)rinting costs is anticipated for the com¬ 
ing year, although a bill now before Con¬ 
gress would increase the cost of postage 
rates, and add about .$2300 to the cost of 
mailing the Journal. 

Section Rebates 

The question of increasing the meniber- 
.ship dues and making corresponding re¬ 
bates to Sections was raised. It was 
])ointed out that most Sections have only 
one meeting a year and that the operating 
costs are consequently relatively small 
and are usually carried either by the host 
institution or by a slight inci-ea-se in the 
(‘ost of im'als. It was also pointed out 
that a constitutional provision specifies 
that Sections shall be self-sustaining, a 
jn’ovision which was included in order to 
keep the Society dues to a minimum. In 
view of these considerations, no action 
was taken on the proposal. 

The Council meeting was adjourned 
and the other items on the agenda were 
deferred until the Friday morning meet¬ 
ing on June 24. 

« « « 

Meeting, June 24, 1949 

A breakfast meeting of the old and new 
members of the Council was held on Fri- 
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day, June 24,1949, at the Hendrick Hud¬ 
son Hotel, Troy, New York. Those 
present were: 

C. J. Freund, President, H. H. Armsby, 
M. T. Ayers, II. W. Barlow, II. R. Beatty, 
C. IC. Bennett, A. B, Bronwell, C. A. 
Brown, L. E. Conrad, 1). Dnum, F. M. 
Dawson, M. E. Farris, Ij. K. Qrinter, Cj. 

B. lloadlcy, R. P. Hoelscher, W. L. 
Hughes, H. K. Justice, W. A. Koehler, 
J. II. Kollolt, R. D. Landon, L. J. 
Lassalle, F. J. Lewis, G. D. Lobingier, 
E. R. McKee, 0. N. Olson, 0. E. Osburn, 
G. K. Palsgrove, J. 0. Potter, B. J. Rob¬ 
ertson, M. B. Robinson, Thorndike >Sa- 
ville, S. S. Steinberg, 0. M. Stone, J. T. 
Strate, J. S. Thompson, J. E. Thornton, 

C. Wandrnacher, W. C. White, H. Z. Wil¬ 
liams, J. Tl. Zant. Invited guests present 
were: IT. P. Hammond, Nell McKenry 
and F. II. Rhodes, Jr. 

Life Memberahip 

The following applications for life 
membership wen* apjiroved, and the Sec 
rotary was instructed to notify these 
members of this aution: 

Robert M. Black .Vlmonte C. Howell 
James E. Boyd L. L. Patterson 
John .A. Ely (). W. Silvey 
Leroy S. F'oltz 

Delinquent Members 

The Secretary was authorized to dro]) 
1‘rom membershi]) in the Society those 
who are in ari'i'ars more than two years 
in dues. 

('nmmittee on ?]thirs of 1 ntereiewing 
Procedures 

It was voted that when the (%mmiitt(!c 
on Relations with Indastry becomes a 
Division as provisionally voted at the 
Monday Council meeting, then the Com¬ 
mittee on Ethics of Interviewing Pro¬ 
cedures shall become a subcommittee of 
the Division on Relations with Industry. 

Committee on Aims of Engineering 
Instruction 

It was voted that the plan for a com¬ 
mittee on aims of engineering instruction, 


as outlined in the letter by Dean Ham¬ 
mond distributed to Council members, be 
adopted and that a steering committee be 
appointed. It was further voted that this 
steering committee should formulate its 
objectives and then contact the Divisions 
and Committees in similar fields for nomi¬ 
nations of additional committee members. 
.Additional appointments would then be 
made to the* enlarged committee by the 
Bi'csidcint of the Society and this com¬ 
mittee would then become a committee of 
tlio Society. It was suggested that the 
(’ouncil members write to President-elect 
Saville informing him of any suggestions 
they might have for the membership of 
this committee. 

Professor Grinter reported that he will 
be writing to the President proposing a 
similar committee to work on graduate 
study. 

Enrollment Statistics 

The Council voted to approve an agree¬ 
ment with the U. S. Office of Education, 
whereby the Society and the Office of 
Education will work jointly in the collec¬ 
tion and tabulation of engineering enroll¬ 
ment statistics. The tabulation will be 
handled by the U. S. Office of Education. 
This agreement was ijreviously approved 
by the Executive Board of the ASEE and 
the Office of Education. 

S u turner Schools 

President-elect Saville announced that 
plans for futui'c summer schools would 
be discussed at the meeting of Division 
and Committee rhairmcn to be held later 
in the day, in order to obtain advance 
planning and better organization of the 
summer schools. 

Technical Institute Award 

The Executive Board's recommenda¬ 
tions regarding the James H. McGraw 
Award, recommending acceptance of this 
Award with certain provisions, was ap¬ 
proved by the General Council. 
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Geographical Rotation of Arvnual 

Meetings 

The Secretary called the Council’s at¬ 
tention to the plan for a geographical 
rotation of annual meetings which was 
adopted by the Executive Board and 
briefly explained the plan. This plan 
divides the country into six zones, based 
upon membership population, and as¬ 
sures that each zone will have an annual 
meeting at least once every eight years. 

The Chairman of the Electrical Engi¬ 
neering Division commented on the con¬ 
flict between the ASEE and AIEE meet¬ 
ing dates. Attempts are being made to 
minimize such conflicts wherever possible 
and to coordinate the meetings of engi¬ 
neering societies having conflicts so as to 
make it po.ssible for Society members to 
attend meetings of more than one engi¬ 
neering society. However, it has been 
found necessary for the ASEE meetings 
to be held at a time which is convenient 
to the host institution, which is usually the 
third or fourth week of June since this 
falls between tenns. There are four 
other major engineering societies which 
hold their annual meetings during these 
two weeks, and it appears os though a 
conflict is inevitable, unless one or more 
of the societies changes its basic plan of 
summer meetings. The suggestion was 
made that the ASEE might hold one of 
its annual meetings in the South at Xmas 
time in order to avoid such conflicts. 
This matter will be studied by the Execu¬ 
tive Board. 


Speaker's Manual 

It was voted that the Society should 
approach the ECPD to determine whether 
or not they would be interested in jointly 
sponsoring the publication of the Speak¬ 
er’s Manual which was prepared by the 
Committee on Relations with Industry. 

National Science Foundation 

Appointments 

The Council voted to adopt the follow¬ 
ing resolution regarding the National Sci¬ 
ence Foundation Bill: 

JtRSOLVED, that 

Whereas, the engineering profession and 
engineering educators.have a vital interest 
in government sponsored engineering re¬ 
search as embodied in the National Bciencc 
Foundation Bill, and 

Whereas, it is deemed imperative to the 
nation’s welfare to have engineers repre¬ 
sented on the governing board of the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the 
Ocneral Council of The American Society 
for Engineering Education authorize the 
Executive Board of this Society, in coop¬ 
eration with other engineering societies, to 
make nominations for members of the gov¬ 
erning board of the National Science 
h'onndation. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:30 

.v..\r. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur B. Beonwell, 
Secretary 



Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
American Society for Engineering Education 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
The Ameriean Society for Engineering 
Education was held at Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Troy, New York, June 
20-24, 1949. Over 1750 members and 
guests were registered, this being the 
largest attendance in the history of the 
Society. Four general sessions and ap¬ 
proximately ninety conferences of Coun¬ 
cils, Divisions, and Committees were 
held. C. J. Freund,'President of the So¬ 
ciety and Dean of Engineering at the 
University of Detroit, presided. 

The first general session on Tuesday 
morning was opened by President 
Fi-eund who introduced L. W. Houston, 
President of Rensselaer Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, who welcomed the Society to 
Rensselaer. He spoke on administrative 
problems facing the universities and col¬ 
leges, with particular emphasis upon the 
financial problems. Vice-President Rob¬ 
ertson, as presiding officer, then intro¬ 
duced President Freund, who delivered 
the address on “Engineering Education 
and Freedom from Fear.” A certificate 
was presented by E. S. Burdell to Presi¬ 
dent Houston of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute extending the Society’s congrat¬ 
ulations to liensselaer on their 125th 
Anniversary. M. E. Coyle, Executive 
Vice President, General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion, spoke on “Maintaining Our Indus¬ 
trial Leadership through Engineering.” 

The second general session on Wednes¬ 
day morning was presided over^by Vice- 
President F. M. Dawson, Chairman of 
the Engineering College Research Coun¬ 
cil, who reported on the activities of the 
ECRC for the year. The program fea¬ 
tured the subject “Instrumentation for 
Engineering Research,” with an address 
by G. S. Brown of the Massadiusetta In¬ 


stitute of Technology, and other short 
talks on I'cscarch equipment by panel 
speakers. An interesting demonstration 
of research instruments and equipment 
followed the General Session. 

The third general session on Thursday 
morning was opened by Vice-President S. 
S. Steinberg, Chairman of the Engineer¬ 
ing College Administrative Council. The 
following papci’s were presented: 

1. Educational Testing Serviwi—O. W. 
Esbbaeh 

2. Summary Report of Committee on 
Manjjower—H. H. Arinsby 

.'1. Engineering Mission to Lntin-Amer- 
ica—S. S. Steinberg 

4. Engineering and Technical Educa¬ 
tion in Great Britain from 1929 to 
1949—W. R. Woolrich 

5. Report of Salary Study Committee 
—W. C. White 

The annual dinner was held Thursday 
evening with Pn^sident Freund presiding. 
The speaker was The Honorable Gcorgfe 
V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State, 
who spoke on “Where Do We Stand on 
Point Four,” with particular reference to 
the part which engineers will take in 
President Truman’s proposed Point 4 
Program dealing with international ex¬ 
change of technical information. Presi¬ 
dent Freund then introduced the officers 
of the Society and the chairman of the 
local committee. President L. W. Hous¬ 
ton of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
presented Freund with a gravel made 
from the wood of a replica of the original 
“Half Moon,” Hendrick Hudson’s famous 
ship. 

The Lamme medal was presented to 
Karl T. Compton, Chairman of the Re¬ 
search and Development Board and 
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Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, and the George Westinghouse Award 
to Joseph Marin, I’rofessor of Engineer¬ 
ing Mechanics at Pennsylvania State Col- 
loge. 

Past Pr(!sid<mt Rogers, Chairinaii of 
the Nominating Committee, presented the 
following slate of officers. IJ^jon motion, 
they were unanimously elected. 

For Pi-csident, one year: Thorndike 
Saville, New York University. 

For Vice-President in cliarge of in¬ 
structional division activities, to fill out 
the unexpired term of Thorndike Saville 
for one year; B. J. Robertson, University 
of Minnesota. 

For Vice-President in charge of .sections 
and branches, two yi'ars: 11. II. Armsbv, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

For Treasurer, one year: James S. 
Thompson, AVhite Plains, N. V. 

At an election of the Kngin(*ering Col¬ 
lege Administrative (’ouncil, E. E. Tei-- 
man, Dean of Engineering at Stanford 
University, was elected \'ice-Presid(‘nt of 
the Society in cliai-ge of the Engineering 
Colleges Administrative Council. The 
Society’s Vice-l’resident in charge of the 
Engin(*f!ring College Research Council, F. 
M. Dawson, Dean of Engineering at the 
State University of Iowa, continues in 
office for another year. 

President Freund announced that the 
1950 annual meeting would be held at the 
University of Washington, .June 19-211, 
and that tlie 1951 annual mei'ting would 
be held at Michigan State College. 

The fourth general .se.ssion on Friday 
was under direction of the Committee on 
Relations with Industry. Vice-President 
Thorndike Saville presided at this meet¬ 
ing. The following papers were jirt*- 
sented: 

1. Industry-C o 11 e g e Relations—The 
Role of the Practicing Engineer—L. 
A. Appley 

2. Industry-C o 11 e g e Relations—The 
Role of the Engineering Educator— 
R. Walters 

3. Factors Affecting Industrial Activ¬ 
ity—C. H. Greenewalt 


Ill addition to the general sessions and 
confei-ences, the Annual meeting included 
several outstanding features aimed at 
contributing to the advancement of engi¬ 
neering education. An industry-college 
forum, sponsored by the Committee on 
Relations with Industry, on the subject 
“Development of the Young Engineer,” 
attended by over 200 industrialists and 
administrators of engineering colleges, 
presented nationally prominent speakers 
on subjects dealing with the professional 
development of the young engineer, li¬ 
censing of engineers, and union aspects 
of engineering. 

An unusually successful exhibit of in¬ 
structional aids, arranged by a committee 
on X'isual Aids under the Educational 
.Methods Division, served to disseminate 
id(‘as on the a])plication of visual aids to 
engineering instruction. The exhibit in¬ 
cluded many ingenious devices for illus¬ 
trating fundamental principles in me- 
ehanics; devices for demonstrating Held 
and flow patterns in complicated electric 
lields, magiKitic tiidd.s, heat How and fluid 
How Helds; devices for illustrating wave 
])henomcna; and many other interesting 
»*xliibits, as Avell as Hlms and slides on 
(‘ngincering subjects. This exhibit 
clearly demonstrated the potentialities of 
applying visual aids to engineering in¬ 
struction and has served to stimulate in¬ 
creased effort in the construction and use 
of instructional aids. A similar exhibit is 
being planned for the Annual Meeting 
ncjxt year at the University of Washing¬ 
ton. 

Another unusual feature of the Annual 
Meeting was an International Night Din¬ 
ner and Conference. Arranged by the 
Soci(*ty’s Committee on International Re¬ 
lations, this meeting was attended by over 
forty engineering administrators and 
educators from foreign countries, in ad¬ 
dition to many U. S. members of the 
Society. The various foreign delegates 
spoke briefly upon the background and 
present status of engineefing education in 
their respective countries. 

The following resolution of thanks to 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was read 
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at the banquet by H. W. Barlow, Chair¬ 
man of the Committee, and unanimously 
approved by the Society: 

“To tlic Bcnsselaer Polytechnic Institute 
uud to the many local cominittcKis through 
which excellent arraiigeinents were made and 
executed, The American Society for Engi¬ 
neering Education on this occasion of its 
Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting wishes to ex¬ 
press its appreciation and thanks. 

“Tho hospitality, courtesy, and kindness 
of the stad nicinbers of our host institution 
have been thoughtful and generous; the ar¬ 
rangements for meetings and conferences 
have shown careful and eflicient ^dunning. 
The entertainment jtrovided for us, our 
wives and families and the op])ortunitics for 
us to see this beautiful and historic part of 
our nation will be remembered with plejisure. 

“It is especially gratifying to have had 
the opportunity of ])articipating in the cele¬ 


bration of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of engineering education 
at this institution. 

“Grateful thanks are also extended to the 
industries of the regions for arranging in¬ 
teresting and instructive inspection trips. 

“To the officers and committees of The 
American Society for Engineering Educa¬ 
tion who have guided so successfully this or¬ 
ganization through the past year, and have 
directed its growth and substantial contri¬ 
butions to tbc education of our young peo¬ 
ple, the Society extends its highest congratu¬ 
lations and approval.” 

The annual meeting adjourned sine die 
to meet at tJie University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington, June 19-23, 1950. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Abthuk B. Bronwell, 

Secretary 


Reserve these dates . . . 


E.C.AC. and E.C.R.C. MEETINGS 

Kansas City — Octol>er 28, 1949 

KunsaM City Municipal Auditorium, lioom 600 

...and 


ANNUAL MEETING 

June 19-23, 1950 

IJINIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 



Principles Which Should Guide the Development 
of an Undergraduate Program in Engineering 

By THE COMMITTEE ON UNDERGBADUATE CURRICULA 


This stateuioiit has been prepared with 
particular rei'ereuce to undergraduate 
curricula in Civil Engineering. It is 
clear, however, that the basic arguments, 
principles and recommendations advanced 
apply with equal lorce to all undergrad¬ 
uate engineering programs. 

General Considerations 

We believe that the following general 
facts must form the basis for the further 
development and evolution of undergrad¬ 
uate curricula in engineering. 

1. Any satisfactory undergraduate en¬ 
gineering course must be planned, organ¬ 
ized and stalled so as to blend into a w’cll- 
coordinated and integrated whole, four 
groups of studies: 

a. General education with special at¬ 
tention to the effective oral and written 
use of English, to awakening the students’ 
interests in man’s hopes and aspirations, 
his aims and his problems, as revealed in 
the written word, and, especially, to the 
part which the engineer, both as a citizen 
and in the interests of his profession, 
must play in the efforts of man to cope 
with the economic, social and political 
problems of an adaptive society in an age 
of ever more rapid technological change. 

b. Mathematics and natural science. It 
is inevitable that undergraduate engineer¬ 
ing education must continue to give in¬ 
creasing emphasis to a thorough training 
of the young engineer in the understand¬ 
ing and use of these basic tools of his 
profession. 

The trend in engineering practice 
has, for close to a century, been toward 
the ever-increasing rationalization along 


mathematical and scientific lines of design 
techiiiciues which formerly were based on 
empirical practices or rules-of-thumb. 
This search for the “reduction to a sci¬ 
ence” of older i)racticcs goes forward 
today at an evei’-greater tempo. 

Furthermore throifgh research in both 
natural and engineering science, older 
understandings are being strengthened 
while new discoveries constantly create 
new techniques and avenues for further 
pi’ogress. 

c. liasic engineering science, including 
the mcchanies of materials, engineering 
thermodynamics, hydraulics or fluid 
mechanics, the principles of power ma¬ 
chinery, and of electric machines and 
circuits. 

These subjects are basic to any sound 
undergraduate program not only because 
they introduce the student to the view¬ 
point and methods of engineering (the 
“engineering mind”), as contrasted with 
natural science, not only because they And 
api)lication and use in all branches of 
engineering, but because the young en¬ 
gineer frequently follows a branch of 
engineering other than that of his under¬ 
graduate study. 

d. Specific technological applications. 
An introduction to some of the problems 
of application and use of the foregoing 
studies in a specific major field of en¬ 
gineering and the special practices and 
techniques involved. The undergraduate 
student cannot be left with a great col¬ 
lection of tools which he does not under¬ 
stand how to use. Somei^courses in spe¬ 
cific techniques of practice are essential 
if his feet are to be kept on the ground ■ 
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and he is to be prepared for effective sub- 
professional service. 

While it is true that many of the basic 
principles of engineering practice are 
common to all branches of engineering— 
such as chemical, civil, electrical, indus¬ 
trial, mechanical or mineral—a single 
“general engineering” curriculum based 
on this observation would not afford a 
practical and realistic solution of our 
present day undergraduate situation. The 
trend, we believe, is in this direction but 
these principles can be developed and the 
* techniques of applications can be quite as 
effectively taught in any one of these 
major branches as in another and far 
more usefully than in a general engineer¬ 
ing com”se. 

We favor, therefore, the maintenance 
of these older and well-established di¬ 
visions in this fourth group of studies. 
On the other hand we are opposed .,to 
any further undergraduate specialization 
through many options or electives because 
It must inevitably lead to less emphasis on 
the fundamentals of all engineering edu¬ 
cation comprised in groups (a), (b), and 
(c). 

Length of Curriculum 

2. Four years has been the long estab¬ 
lished period for the first or bachelor’s 
degree. We agree that four years do not 
afford sufficient time if all the subjects 
of the older four-year curricula are to 
be retained in new programs which must 
now include due attention to the general 
educational group of subjects plus in¬ 
creasing emphasis on mathematics and 
science, both natural and engineering. 

In our opinion, the time has arrived 
when we should give attention to the long- 
expressed viewpoint that undergraduate 
engineering education should be limited 
to fundamentals and that any marked 
specialization should be deferred>^to grad¬ 
uate study. 

We believe that the statement cannot 
be disputed, that any engineering grad¬ 
uate who is well grounded in the funda¬ 
mentals can, through self-study during his 
engineering apprenticeship, or through 


specialized post-graduate education, make 
good on almost any specialized branch of 
engineering application. On the other 
hand, it is very rare indeed that the stu¬ 
dent who laefe in fundamental under¬ 
standings is ever able later to make good 
in the basic omissions of his undergrad¬ 
uate years. 

The time has come for a complete over¬ 
hauling of the traditional programs in all 
branches of undergraduate engineering 
education with more than lip service to 
fundamental needs and objectives in 
mind. 

Spedfie Hccommendatiom 

In order to make effective the above 
proposals it will bo necessary to eliminate 
from undcrgradiiate curricula a number 
of subjects which, in the past, have been 
considered as “something the young en¬ 
gineer could not do without.” Many en¬ 
gineering teachers have devoted their 
careers to, and achieved their reputations 
as experts in some of these more highly 
specialized—and too often largely de¬ 
scriptive—subjects. Many of them con¬ 
stitute excellent vehicles of engineering 
education. Yet as we have said, four 
years should be long enough for a sound, 
fundamental engineering course—to make 
it so, eliminations in group (d) must be 
the answer. 

We therefore ret;oniiueiid 

1. That all undergraduate options in 
the major branches of engineering be 
omitted—to be specific, such options in 
civil engineering as aeronautical, high¬ 
way, municipal, railroad and sanitary en¬ 
gineering. We recommend a single fun¬ 
damental undergraduate B.S. course for 
all civil engineering students irrespective 
of their specialized interests or ambitions. 

2. That subjects largely descriptive in 
character such as the details of highway 
construction, railroad operation and main¬ 
tenance, the detailed design of water 
supply and sewage systems, the older type 
of courses in foundations, descriptive 
courses in materials, etc. be either entirely 
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eliminated irpm the undergraduate pro¬ 
gram or very radically curtailed. 

3. That in the undergraduate program 
the division of time devoted to the four 
groups of studies above noted {i.e. a, b, c, 
and d) be substantially equal. 

4. That, in the selection of suitable 
subjects in group (d), special attention 
be given to thorough grounding in thos<i 
subjects—such as statically indeterminate 
analysis, basic work in the limitations of 
common theories and the principles of 
the theory of elasticity, soil mechanics, 
hydraulics and hydrology—which the stu¬ 
dent cannot secure without effective guid¬ 
ance. Furthermore, that those coiii’ses be 
selected as vehicles for instruction in the 
basic principles of civil engineering prac¬ 
tice which best exemplify the interaction 
of the various factors of need and demand 
and the economics of design, construction, 
and operation, and for which qualified 
staff of broad interests and experience is 
available. In other words, we do not feel 
that any rigid selection in this latter area 
is desirable but that, on the contrary, it 
should reflect the special interests and 
staff abilities of the individual school. 

Finally we urge that every possible 
effort be made to secure the successful and 
effective development of the four groups 
of subjects comprising the undergraduate 
curriculum into a well-coordinated and 
integrated whole. These are not four in¬ 
dependent and unrelated groups of study. 
The divisions which exist are solely for 
the purpose of providing an organized 
sequence of studies and distributing teach¬ 
ing duties. Without full cooperation and 
integration such an engineering course be¬ 
comes a hodge-podge of unrelated disci¬ 
plines and its true educational value is 
completely lost. 

While parts of the reports refer par¬ 
ticularly to civil engineering, the basic 
ideas apply equally well to chemical, elec¬ 
trical, mechanical, metalurgical, and 
mining engineering and other branches. 

One subcommittee member takes ex¬ 
ception to the section on options. A 
member of another committee comments 
as follows: 


. one of the problems that seems to 
me in line for discussion in mineral en¬ 
gineering curricula is the need for appre¬ 
ciation on the part of students that it is not 
sufficient for them to have nurtured ideas 
while in college and to have learned to deal 
with things. Much of their progress in a 
professional waj" will depend not on their 
having ideas nor on their knowledge of ma¬ 
terial systems, but upon their ability to work 
for people, with people, and to get people 
to w'ork for them. This kind of knowledge 
requires a perception of the well-springs of 
liuman nature, a perception that youth is not 
likely to develop. 

Courses designed to increase knowledge hi 
this field are bound to be very difficult to 
tench effectively. On the other hand, it 
seems to me that it,should be possible to 
make college students realize that this is the 
most important aetivity that they will have 
to enter into professionally or otherwise in 
their adult life, and that they must be pre¬ 
pared to continue to go to school after they 
graduate with this topic of human under¬ 
standing and human relations as a cardinal 
objective of their professional development. 
Certainly, people are not placed in man¬ 
agerial positions unless they are able to keep 
harmony in luimaa relations. At least when 
a man is selected for the assignment, he 
is selected on the grounds that he appears 
to be the best to accomplish this happy re¬ 
sult, and at the same time h.as an adequate 
knowledge of the things and ideas involved 
to carry the enterprise forward effectively.” 

However, with this one exception, all 
members of the t'oinmittee of 2.3 endorse 
and approve the report. 

At the suggestion of President Freund, 
the following questionnaire was submitted 
to 138 institutions, cither to the Dean of 
Engineering or Director, as the case 
might be. To date, 93 replies have been 
received: 

* * Would you care to answer a very simple 
questionnaire! To what extent has the de¬ 
sign of the various curricula in engineering 
in your institution been affected by the 
following reports of either S.P.E.E. or AS. 
E.E.f In each case simply note significant 
changes, if any. 
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1. “The Investigation of Engineering Edu¬ 
cation. ’ ’ 

2. “Aims and Scope of Engineering Cur¬ 
ricula. ’' 

.‘1. “Engineering Education After the 
War.” 

■1. Note other reports of the society which 
have influenced decisions, and in what 
way. 

5. Are your procedures at variance with 
committee reports of the society? If so, 
in what significant respects? 

To summarize the situation, it may be 
stated that there is no shadow of doubt 
))ut that the articles mentioned have had 
profound and deep effect on the vast 
majority of the institutions regarding the 
setup of the various curricula in engi¬ 
neering. However, it is also true that a 
few institutions claim that they have not 
b<>en influenced by these njports and have* 
originated their own plans. However, no 


Dean or Director has stated categorically 
that their procedures arc at variance with 
the.se various reports, except that quite a 
number of institutions have gone on the 
five-year plan, following the trend of 
emphasis on fundamentals, and placing 
highly specialized work in a graduate pro¬ 
gram or a fifth year; and also, making 
room for desirable humanistic and social 
studies. The replies from the various in¬ 
stitutions arc on file in the Office of the 
Chairman, and would be available on a 
loan basis if desired ajid if approved by 
President Freund. 

The Committee consists of the fol¬ 
lowing : 


1). L. Abat 
d. K. Finch 
.V. M. Catjdin 
E. IlrTciiissoN 
W. N. Jones 


J. H. IjA.mpb 
II. F. Meiil 
E. M. SOHOKNBORN 
R. Ia Sweioebt 
P. CiiOKK, Chairman 


In the News 


.V “Directory of Secondary Schools in 
the United States,” just issued by the 
Federal Security Agency, lists public and 
private schools in every state, the District 
of Columbia, and the Territories, and 
furnishiis information on each school’s 
accreditation status, number of students 
and graduates, number of teachers, and 
other facts. The dii*ectory, prepared by 
the Office of Education, is the most com¬ 
prehensive guide to information about 
high schools in the United States ever 
issued. It lists by name more than 27,000 
secondary schools of all organization 
types, including junior high schools. 

Copies are available from the Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, Government Print¬ 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., as Office 
of Education Circular No. 250. The price 
of a single copy (496 pages) is $1.50. 

A gift of $1,000,000 from Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the Board of the 


General Motors Corporation, has been re¬ 
ceived by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for construction of a Metal 
Processing Laboratory building. 

The gift is part of the total of $5,- 
100,000 received by the Institute during 
the last year, according to Dr. James R. 
Killian, Jr., President of M.I.T. The 
total includes numerous grants-in-aid 
from indiLsti'inl companies, all of w'hich 
expect indirect returns through the 
strengthening and broadening of the In¬ 
stitute’s program of research and edu¬ 
cation. 

The California Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy’s new $407,000 Earhart Plant Re¬ 
search Laboratory, science’s nearest ap¬ 
proach to a “weather factory” in which 
all types of climatic conditions can be 
man-made for study of their effects on 
plant growth, will be dedicated on June 
7, it was announced today. 



Progress Report on ECPD Activities 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
lee of the Engineers' Council for Profes¬ 
sional Development on May 23, 1949, H. 

T. Heald, President of Illinois Institute 
of Technology and Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Engineering Schools of the 
ECPD, announced that 106 engineering 
colleges have been visited by inspection 
committees during the past two years. 

A total of 481 curricula have been in¬ 
spected, including 112 new curricular in¬ 
spections. It is anticipated that by the 
end of the inspection year a large share 
of the previously accredited curricula will 
have been reviewed and virtually all new 
cuiTicula for which inspection has been 
requested will have been examined. 

The Committee on Engineering Schools 
is also studying the accreditation of grad¬ 
uate work in engineering. It is also at¬ 
tempting to develop better procedures for 
handling specialized engineering cur¬ 
ricula. 

The Committee on Professional Train¬ 
ing, headed by A. C. Monteith, vice-presi¬ 
dent of Westinghouse Electric Corpora¬ 
tion, is embarking upon a seven-point 
program, focusing attention upon im¬ 
proving the professional training in the 
post-graduation years. This program in¬ 
cludes : 

(a) a comprehensive survey of post¬ 
graduate programs in engineering 
colleges, industry, the government, 
and engineering societies; 

(b) a study of methods of developing 
community-level programs aimed 
at improving the professional 
status and training of the engi¬ 
neer; 

(c) an analysis of the professional reg¬ 
istration of engineers; 

(d) the encouragement of personal ap¬ 
praisal of the engineer in relation 
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to his job, his community, and the 
engineering profession; 

(e) a study of orientation and train¬ 
ing programs in industry, with a 
view toward disseminating infor¬ 
mation along this line which Avill 
aid both large and small compa¬ 
nies in developing suitable pro¬ 
grams ; 

(f) the revision of selected bibliog¬ 
raphies of engineering subjects; 
and 

(g) the preparation of a selected read¬ 
ing list for young engineers. The 
latter two projects are nearing 
completion. 

The Committee on Professional Recog¬ 
nition of the ECPD, headed by Ole 
Siiigstad, has prepared a report on uni¬ 
form grades of membership in engineer¬ 
ing societies and minimum qualihcations 
for each grade of membership. 

The membei’shi]) grades recommended 
by the Committee include; 

(1) member 

(2) associate member 

(3) student member 

In addition, it was recommended that the 
optional grades of “fellow” and “affiliate” 
be included. 

The recommendations of the Commit¬ 
tee have not been finally approved by the 
ECPD, but will be considered at its Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee meeting on July 28. 
If approved and adopti^d by the partici¬ 
pating societies, this action will serve to 
unify the • grades of membership in the 
various engineering societies so as to 
avoid the confusion which exists at the 
present time resulting from non-uniform¬ 
ity in membership gradra. 

The next Annual Meeting of the ECPD 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on October 28 and 29,1949. 



THE T-SQUARE PAGE 

Oficers 
I. L. Hill 
R. S. Paffenbasofu 
t. G. McGuiie 
W. E. Stseet 
C. E. Rowe 
H. C. Spencee 


We take the liberty of publishing a letter recently received from the Dean of one of 
our Colleges of Kiigineering. The letter was written in reply to our request for a 
statement along the line of some remarks he had made at an informal meeting last 
winter. 

‘ ‘ Dear Professor Luzadder: 

It is w'ith a very real feeling of difiideuec that I ri'ply to your request for a coiitribu 
tion to the pages of the “T-Square” beruuse I am not a teacher of engineering drawing 
and cannot claim competence in any branch of the subject. Maybe that fact alone will 
qualify me to write in answer to your kind,invitation, certainly I can not be accused of bias! 

I think that engineering drawing is one of the most important subjects of the curricu¬ 
lum in the education of the engineer, for several good reasons. Among them are: 

a. It is an indispensable tool of the engineer throughout his life, even if he never prac¬ 
tices engineering. How many times has one been delighted with an accurate, easily 
understood sketch of a wholly non-engineering subject and quite removed from all 
technical atmosphere? It can bo made to supplant many lines of written descrip¬ 
tion—may even be read and understood by one with no medium of spoken words. 

b. It is incomprehensible how one can gain any knowledge of sciciicc and engineering 
\vithout the use of proper diagrams, drawings, sketches, etc., to say nothing of map¬ 
ping. We can imagine commerce gutting along without shorthand, but not engineer¬ 
ing work without drawing! 

c. Couiing early in the various curricula, drawing servos to bring the new student close 
to a realization of his objective in trying to fit himself for his career. Possibly 
many teachers of engineering drawing do not realize the special opportunity they 
have in beginning to nurture this idea of “career” in the beginning student. Par¬ 
ticularly is this true if the teacher can draw from his own experience as an engineer 
and point up his dicta by apt references to the usefulness of the work as it unfolds. 

d. One of the most helpful attributes of a properly taught course in engineering draw¬ 
ing is that of discipline. If I may be pardoned a personal reference, engineering 
drawing was one of the most difficult subjects I had in my college work; not because 
I did not understand it (with reasonable diligence, even descriptive geometry made 
good sense to me) but it was the necessity of being neat and accurate! My own 
clumsiness was more difficult than the ideas of ‘ ‘ upuess and dowiiness, frontness and 
backness, rightness and leftness.” But I was compelled (and I mean with a capital 
C) to learn to start and stop at the right place! Since we must all agree that disci¬ 
pline is a watchword in the education of the engineer, I don’t know of a better place 
to include it than in the drawing room. 

And finally, may I say let us never unwisely economize with the talent we have in our 
Drawing Departments. There may be places where the idea prevails that the highest qual¬ 
ity of personnel is not necessary for the Drawing Department, but thank goodness that place 
is not this College! ” 


Officers 

O. W. POTTEK, Chairman 
C. H. Springek 
T. T. Aakhus 
C. J. VlERCK 
R. T. Nobtiisup 
R. P. Hoelscheb 


Devoted to the iNTEitEs-rs 
OF Engineering Drawing 

W. J. Luzadder, Editor 
Purdue University 
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New Members 


Ajax, Prkd W., AsHOciate Doan of Students, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
Georgia. B. L. Sweigert, It. S. Howell. 

Albrecht, (’arl K., Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 11. P. 
Skamser, H. L. Aldrich. 

Allman, Ja.mf.s M., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Del.'iware, Wilmington 11, Del. 1). L. 
Ann, P. Zozisora. 

Arnold, Isaac, Vice President, Quintana 
Petroleum Corporation, iroustou, Texas. 
C. J. Freund, A. 11. Dronwell. 

Bahmk, Charles W., Engineering Ext. Uiv. 
Inst., University of California, Los 
Angeles 34, (’al. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Bromvell. 

Beers, Norman R., Editor, Nucleonics, Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 18, 
N. y. J. W. Wight, II. P. Graves. 

Bell, Norman, Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. A. B. Brou- 
wcll, Kuo Tsung Yu. 

Blade, Mary Frances (Mrs.), Assistant 
Professor of Engineering Drawing, The 
Cooper Union School of Engineering, New 
York, N. Y. C. II. Young, J. II. Peter¬ 
son. 

Bonn, Robert, Instructor in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
32, Pa. W. I. Short, J. B. Smith. 

Boutwell, Frederick K., Instructor in 
Mechanical Engineering, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. C. B. Vail, R. E. Lewis. 

Boyd, James S., Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. C. L. Brat- 
tin, A. B. Bronwell. 

Brush, Edward E., Head, Aeronautical 
Engineering Department, Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, Texas. B. P. 
Ward, J. D. Lindsay. 

Burchard, John E., Dean of Humanities, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. T. E. Sherwood, L. 
L. Moreland, E. S. Burdcll, B. S. Bowman. 

Bush-Brown, Harold, Director, School of 
Architecture, Georgia Institute of Tech¬ 


nology, Atlanta, Ga. A. B. Bronwell, C. 
.1. Freund. 

Cami*, Wilbur E., Instructor in Civil Engi¬ 
neering, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. A. B. Bronwell, G. P. Springer. 

Canning, Robert V., Instructor in Electri¬ 
cal Engineering, University of Delaware, 
Wilmington 11, Del. D. L. Ann, Frank 
Zozzora. 

Cantlupe, Victor J., Special Lecturer in 
Mechanical Engineering, Newark College 
of Engineering, Newark, N. J. II. E. 
Walter, J. L. Polaner. 

Carmichael, Leonard, President, Tufts Col¬ 
lege, Medford 55, Massaeluisctts. C. .1. 
Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Carver, William O., Draftsman and .lu- 
■structor in Agricultural Engineering, 
Michigan Statu College, Lansing, Mich. 
II. P. Skamser, H. L. Aldrich. 

Casiiman, Robert J)., Director of Place¬ 
ment, Rhode Island State College, Kings¬ 
ton, R. 1. T. S. Crawford, A. B. Bron¬ 
well. 

Cavanaugh, John J., President, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. C. 
J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Chase, Arthur 8 ., Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. T. M. Lowe, A. 
L. Thomas. 

Churak, Anthony P., Instructor iu Civil 
Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. W. J. Short, J. D. 
Diiikcr. 

Clement, Stuart II., Supervisor of Senior 
Placement and Associate Director, Student 
Appointment Bureau, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. W. J. Wohlenbcrg, 
F. R. Hughes. 

CosBA, John A., Associate Professor, Edu¬ 
cation, General Guidance Director, Man¬ 
hattan College, New York 63, N. Y. 
Brother Aubert, Brother A. Leo. 

Craioie, Laurence C., Commandant, USAP 
Institute of Technologjf, Dayton, O. E. 
Kotcher, J. H. Belknap. 

Culbertson, William W., Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Metallurgy, Case Institute of 



NEW MEMBERS 


Tecbnologj, Clovelaud 6, O. 0. M. Stone, 
E. W. Oberzil. 

Oamodaran, Govindabwamy E., Director, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
Phlucation, P. S. G. Industrial Institute, 
Coimbatore, India. A. B. Bronwell, C. J. 
Freund. 

Davis, ChartjEs M., Assistant Professor of 
Petroleum Engineering, Missouri School of 
Mines, Jiolla, Mo. C. L. 'Wilson, J. D. 
Forrest er. 

Dvvis, Peakce, ('liairman. Departments of 
Business and Keouomies and Indii.strial 
Engineering, Illinois Institute of Teeli- 
nologv, Cliiengo 16, III. H. C. Spencer, 
E. G.‘ Pard. 

Dawson, John D., Director, Personnel De- 
l)artmeut, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
O. O. E. Owen, C. D. Barbulesco. 

Dona, .loTiN V. N., ('liairmaii of Board, The 
Dorr Company Engineers, New York, N. 
Y. A. B. Bronwell, C. J. Freund. 

Duaugiiun, JlAiii’ir B., President, Alabama 
Folyteelinic Institute, Auburn, Ala. A. 
B. Bronwell, C. .1. Freund. 

Diiiri’MiiOK, ID’woi.Tri 11., Head, Agricultural 
Engineering Doinirtinent, University of 
Georgia, Allians, Ga. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwell. 

Dgnkerli'.y, Paul A., Imstnietor in Civil 
Engineering, Tufts College, Medford, 
Ma.s8. ]’. S. Rice, W. W. Fagan. 

DiiNi.KVKY, David B., Recruiting and Train¬ 
ing, lad. Kel. Div., Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Com])any, Mein])his, Tenn. E. B. Norris, 
M. M. Boring. 

EN'KUi, John W., Instructor in Administra¬ 
tive Engineering, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. J. M. Jurun, T. Ba- 
ville. 

EKOLKii, Kylk, Head, Agricultural Engi- 
ucering Department, University of Arkan¬ 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark. G. F. Branigan, 
R. G. Paddock. 

FIttokke, Jaaikb E., Instructor, Mechanical 
Engineering, Bridgeport Engineering In¬ 
stitute, Bridgeport 5, Conn. S. li. 
O’Meara, L. B. Curran. 

Faikbankb, Andrew J., Profcssoi' of Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering, Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. P. E. 
Ilemke, S. Mackay. 

Fuklono, Jamks W., Asst. Coordinator, 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 
II. Gudebski, C. J. Robert. 

Gkrmano, Frank J., Professor of Engineer¬ 
ing Mechanics, Louisiana State Univer¬ 
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sity, Baton Rouge, La. O. J. Baker, A. 
B. Bronwell. 

Glockler, George, Head, Dept, of Chemis¬ 
try and Chemical Engineering, State Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. J. 0. 
Os burn, IT. 0. Croft. 

Goldman, Stanford, Professor of Electri¬ 
cal Engineering, Syracuse University, 
Hyracuse, N. Y. C. B. Tucker, K. L. 
Wildes. 

Gottscii\ll, Clarence R., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor ill Meeliiinical Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Delaware, 'W’ilmington, Del. D. L. 
Ann, F. Zuz/.ora. 

Greaves, John D., Reiiresentative, Publish¬ 
ing Dept., International Textbook Co., 
Scranton, Pa. F. 11. Dunlap, W. W. 
Seraiiton. 

Grecco, William L., Instructor in Civil 
Kiigineerhig, University of Pittsburgh, 
Fittsbiirgli 6, Pa. W. I. Short, J. D. 
Dinker. 

Gi'ENVer. .Iames Ij., Instructor in Electrical 
Fngineeriiig, University of Delaware, R. 
1). Newark, Del. D. L. Arm, F. Zozzora. 

Halsey, James F., Research Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Fluid Mechanics, Theor. and 
Appld. Mcch., University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, HI. C. S. Camp, W. P. Wallace. 

Hershkowitz, Bkk.ntard II., Assistant In¬ 
structor in Mcelianical Engineering, New¬ 
ark College of Engineering, Newark 8, 
N. J. R. E. Baiinon, T. A. Schneider. 

Hoffman, Leslie A., Dean, Head of Me- 
clianienl Engineering Dept., Bridgeport 
Engineering Institute, Bridgeport, Conn. 
S. R. O’Meara, T. B. Curran. 

Hocston, William V., President, Bice In¬ 
stitute, Houston, Texas. C. J. Freund, 
A. B. Bronwell. 

IIuRLUiT, Lloyd W., Professor of Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering, University of Ne¬ 
braska, Ijiiieoln 1, Neb. N. H. Barnard, 
R. W. Mills. 

.loiTNSON, E. Frederick, Representative, 
J’liblishiug Dept., International Textbook 
Coinpiiiiy, Scranton 9, Pa. L. W. Tice, 
F. 11. Dunlap. 

Klas, Raymond C., Instructor in Tool Engi¬ 
neering, Sinclair College, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
P. C. Snyder, C. C. Perry. 

Knofe, William C., Administrative Assist¬ 
ant to the Dean, Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity Technological Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. C. E. Watson, W. S. Hamilton. 

KooH, Walter L., Lecturer in Engineering, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. A. B. Bronwell, C. J. Freund. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Lear, William' E., Assistant Professor in 
Electrical Engineering, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. II. E. 
Schweyer, N. C. Ebnugh. 

LeClair, Titus O., Asst. Chief Electrical 
Engineer, Engineering Dcpl., (Common¬ 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago 90, Ill. O. W. 
Eshbach, C. E. Watson. 

Liqhtiiolder, Richard K., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. W. I. Short, 
J. D. Dinkcr. 

Lindon, Pail II., Associate Professor in 
Electrical Engineering, Colorado A. & M. 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. II. G. .Iordan, 
C. II. Chinburg. 

Lindstrom, Carl A., Jr., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. W. I. 
Short, B. F. Edgar. 

Mann, Paul, Associate Professor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. .1. W. Martin, A. S. 
J anssen. 

Marco, Herbert F,, Professor of Mechan¬ 
ics, Air Force Institute of Technology, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. J. TI. Belknap, AI. U. 
Shepherd. 

McCabe, Warren L., Vice I'resident and 
Director of Researidi, Flintkote Com¬ 
pany, Summit, N. J. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwell. 

McCann, Franklin T., Assistant Professor 
of English, Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, Auburn, Ala. A. L. Thomas, T. M. 
Lowe. 

McGuire, Francis X. N., President, Villa- 
nova College, Villanova, Pa. C. J. Freund, 
A. B. Bronwell. 

Melman, Seymour, Instructor in Industrial 
Engineering, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. G. M. Allen, B. T. Liv¬ 
ingston. 

Miller, James P., Jr., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. W. I. Short, J. B. 
Smith. 

Millor, William J., President, University 
of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. C. .1. 
Freund, W. P. Godfrey. 

Mitchell, Robert I., Instructor, Technical 
Institutes, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. M. Graney, A. K. Branham. 

Montsinger, Vincent M., Research Eng. 
(now retired). General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. P. L. Alger, T. M. Lin- 
viUe. 


Morgan, Charles, Lecturer in Mechanical 
Engineering, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. C. F. Garland, W. B. 
Abbott. 

Moulton, Edward Q., Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala. T. M. Lowe, 

A. L. Thomas. 

Morris, Edwin W., Manager, Engineering 
and Service Div., Westinghouse Electric 
Oorp., Los Angeles 14, Calif. L. M. K. 
Boelter, II. P. Bodes. 

Mi.'Meorn, Albert B., Director, Engineer¬ 
ing Kosoarch, Combustion Engineering, 
Superheater, Ine., New York 16, N. Y. 
C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 
Muns(!IIAuer, John L., Director, Cornell 
University Placement Service, Cornell 
University, Ithaca,‘N. Y. R. F. Cham 
herlain, M. W. Sampson. 

Newman, Walter S., President, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. E. 

B. Norris, W. A. Murray. 

Newton, Robert K., Supervisor, Engineer¬ 
ing Extension, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. Ill. C. A. I^eener, M, A. Faucett. 
Northcutt, John B., Jr., Bepreseutative, 
Puhlisliing Dept., International Textbook 
Co., Seranton, Pa. P. II. Dunlap, W. W. 
Scranton. 

Purdom, T. JjUTUER, Director, Bureau of 
Appointments and Gccupational Informa¬ 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. C, .T. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 
Bahn, Arthur O., Representative, Publish 
iiig Dept., International Textbook Co., 
Scranton, I’a. F. IT. Dunlap, W. W. 
Scranton. 

liKVNOLD, R. Wallaujs, Instructor in Graph¬ 
ics, College of Engineering, West Coast 
University, Ijos Angeles 45, Calif. W. M. 
B. Haas, W. J. Tmzadder. 

Reynolds, Wilbert 6 ., Personnel Manager, 
The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. P. 
M. Dawson, II. C. Croft. 

Richards, Donald H., Director of Place¬ 
ment, University of New Hampshire, Dur¬ 
ham, N. H. L. E. Seeley, L. W. Hitch¬ 
cock. 

Ringoen, Robert O., Instructor in Engineer¬ 
ing Drawing, Michigan State College, 
Lansing, Mich. H. L. Aldrich, D. M. 
Fullmer. 

Roy, Robert H., Professor of Industrial 
Engineering, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. D. H. Fox, J. H. 
Potter. 
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BubbkiiL, Rollin M., Chief Engineer, Re¬ 
search Dept., Pacific Div., Bendiz Avia¬ 
tion Corp., North Hollywood, Calif. C. J. 
Freund, A. B. Kroiiwell. 

Russo, Harold L., Tiistrurtor in Civil Engi¬ 
neering, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. W. I. Short, J. D. Dinker, 

ItYCKMAN, DeVerk, W., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. N. R. Sedlandcr, TI. P. 
Skamser. 

.SriiLESiNOER, J. Perry, Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Engineering, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. II. W. Bibber, C. TI. 
Buchanan. 

SenoRR, Wilhelm E., Instructor in Mechan¬ 
ical Engineering, New York University, 
Xew York .31, N. Y. A. II. Church, A. B. 
Bronwell. 

SiiALLKN'KKROKR, .loHN W., Secretary of tlie 
Faculty, Bri<lgcport Engineering Insti¬ 
tute, Bridgeport 3, Conn. S. R, O’Meara, 
T. B. Curr.an. 

Shrum, Wayne, Representative, Publishing 
Dept., International Textbook Co., Serdn- 
ton. Pa. F. IT. Dunlai), W. W. Scranton. 

Sdeotor, Herman, Instructor in Aeronauti¬ 
cal Engineering, Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute, Los Angeles .34, Calif. IT. R. 
Filson, J. L. McKinley. 

Sproul, Robert G., President, The Univer¬ 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. C. .T. 
Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

>Starsnic, Victor T., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. W. I. Short, J. D. 
Dinker. 

Taylor, Alex. O., Director, EnginetTing Ex¬ 
tension, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. T. M. Lowe, A. L. Thomas. 

Taylor, Charles D., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. D. L. Am, F. Zozzora. 

Thomas, Joheph S., Technical Personnel 
Manager, Industrial Relations Dept., 
Westvaeo Chemical Division, Food Ma¬ 
chinery & Chemical Corp., New York, 
N. Y. C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 


Tsuoa, Georoe H., Instructor in Engineer¬ 
ing Drawing, Michigan State (Allege, 
East Lansing, Mich. O. W. Fairbanks, 
I). M. Fullmer. 

Turner, Louis A., Head, Physics Depart¬ 
ment, State T^niversity of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

VAN DER Roue, Ludwig M., Director, De¬ 
partment of Architecture, Illinois Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Chicago 16, Illinois. 
C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Van Dusen, Edward B., Director, Pitts¬ 
field Technical High School, Pittsfield, 
Mass. N. R. Sjiarks, P. F. Miller. 

\'an Rennes, Albert B., Instructor in Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. C 
K. Tucker, A. L. Townsend. 

Watson, Warren K., Instructor in Me- 
ch<inical Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. L. B. 
Cooper, B. T. McMinn. 

Whitman, Walter G., Head, Department of 
Chemical Engineering, Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Tcc'hnology, Cambridge, Mass. 
T. K. Sherwood, W. H. McAdams. 

Wight, Charles L., Jr., Instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Bridgeport Engi¬ 
neering Institute, Bridgeport, Conn. S. 
R. O’Meara, T. B. Curran. 

Wilson, Robert E., Representative, Pub¬ 
lishing Dept., International Textbook Co., 
Scranton, Pa. F. TI. Dunlap, W. W. 
Scranton. 

Wittig, Caul O. G., Head, Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering Dept., University of Louisville, 
Tiouisville, Kentucky. B. C. Erast, G. C. 
Williams. 

Wooters, Robert B., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. H. W. 
Speiden, R. P. Davis. 

Work, Harold K., Director of Research Di¬ 
vision, College of Engineering, New York 
University, New York 5.3, N. Y. T. 8a- 
ville, F. K. Teiehinann. 

1B2 applicants this list 



CtmiiMa iaoH .— 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS 

By Archie Higdon and William B. Sliks, Iowa State College 

In collaboration with Arthur W. Davis and Herbert 0. 
Ustred, Iowa State College 

This new basic text thorouf?lily covers statics and dy¬ 
namics. Principles arc treated with sufTicient clarity 
and detail to make them easy foi' the studemt. to under¬ 
stand. Throughout, the authors stress the importance 
of learning to apply principles, rather than mere com¬ 
prehension of general ideas. 

Note these interesting features: 

• Over 1200 problems permit wide latitude in selecting 
assignments and in varying them from term to term. 
Approximately 100 are set up as illustrative examples. 

• Theoretical disc-ussions and derivations arc concise 
yet complete enough so the student can easily follow 
them. 

• Unusually careful presentation of kinetics, impulse 
and momentum avoiding incoiiiplelt; or general state¬ 
ments the student might misconstrue. 

• Early introduction of the free-body diagram and em¬ 
phasis on iLs use throughout the remainder of the 
book, to show the student how to utilize it as an out¬ 
standing tool for visualizing the forces active in any 
given situation. 

• Clear distinction drawn between instantaneous position 
of a point and the displacement of the point during a 
time-interval—thus avoiding a freejuent source of 
confusion. 


Approximately 576 pages 


6" x 9" 


l*rcntice-llall Civil Engineering and Engineering JMechanica 

Series 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 Fiffh Avenue Now York 11 N Y 
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A NEW SERIES—A NEW EDITOR 

Wo arc happy to annuimoo tho appointment of 
Professor N. M. Ncwmark aa Editor of o\ir new 
Civil EnKincerinK and PlnKineering Mechanics 
Series. Professor Ncwmark is Jlesearcli Pro¬ 
fessor of Structural Engineering at the College 
of Engineering, University of Illinois, and is 
well known for his research and teaching activ¬ 
ities in the fields of structural engineering and 
applied mechanics. 


TRANSFORMATION CALCULUS AND 
ELECTRICAL TRANSIENTS 

By SUmford Goldman, Syracuse University 

This thoroufjh, modorri, and iiracticjil study of transients 
in electrical circuits is d(‘signod l.o develop the methods 
of the Laplace transform^ition and its inverse for tJie 
soliilion of transient problems. It provides simple solu¬ 
tions to many probit'ins hitherto considered complicated 
- including the JNyquist criterion for stability, and the 
relation between amplitude and phase characteristics. 

Published 1919 4:19 pages 5 ^4" x 8 

NETWORKS, LINES, AND FIELDS 

B> John I). Ryder, Unirersily of Illinois 

This new text by the autlior of “Electronic Engineering 
I’rinciplcs” treats coniiniinication circuit engineering and 
el(H;trical network theory from the standpoint of both 
curnuits and fields. It includes circuit theory as applied 
to both “lumped” and “distributed” types of networks. 
El(?ctroinagnetic field concepts are developed through 
Maxwell’s equations, leading to discovery of radiation, 
skin-effect and other boundary problems. 

Published 1949 460 pages 5 5^" x 8 s 

SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 Fifth Avonuo Now York 11 N Y 
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Finest Power 
T ransformers 



THAT'S WHAT Allis-Chalmers design engineers and 
sales representatives think about their products I These 
modern transformers are the result of over forty years* 
experience, meeting toughest requirements of industrial 
and utility customers. Load ratio control, a method of 
changing taps under load, is one of many Allis-Chalmers 
features. Famous "V8% step regulation," as well as the 
quick break principle of contact separation, are others. 

The same quality that Allis-Chalmers has built into 
power transformers is found in each of its over 1600 
products sold in every U. S, industry. 

A 2)62 


"WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?" Ii o booklet deieriblno the 
Allli-Chalmerf 18 month Graduate Training Course for electrical, 
mechanical, chemical, mining and other engineering graduates. 
AAen are trained for sales, design, production, service and eree* 
tien, etc. Write for Booklet E 6085-A. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1181A SO. 70 ST. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

On ef At Bl| 8 fa Beclrk Hmr Eiefawegt— Ifa gi it of Rl fa Rooio of fa A wf rfaf hodKli 
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It is essential that our engineers 
know arc welding 

O UR equipment must success¬ 
fully withstand the hard serv¬ 
ice and terrific impact conditions 
demanded by the construction in¬ 
dustry. Arc welding enables us to 
use steel castings, structural shapes 
and rolled plates of carbon or alloy 
L c FRANK steel as indicated by design require¬ 

ments in order to meet such exacting service 

It is essential in designing our type of machinery that 
engineers know the full advantages and possibilities of 
arc welding, so that efficient, functional and adequate 
welded structures can be applied where needed 



Traxcavator of strong, rigid 
welded steel construction 
manufactured by the Track 
son Company 



L C Frank 


Chief Engineer 
Trackson Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Pubtishtd through tho courtesy of The Imeotn Electric Company, Cleveland I, Ohio 
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AIRCRAFT LIOHTINING 

The Aircraft Industry uses 
the SR'4 to plot the complex 
flow of stresses in aircraft 
wings during flight, *'bal> 
ance'* the design. 


PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 

The Automotive Industry uses the 
SR-4 to check stresses and strains in 
vital parts, eliminate weaknesses, 
improve the product. 



STRUCTURAL STRESS ANALYSIS 

Engineering organizations check 
theoretical stress distribution against 
actual patterns to verify design 
practice. 


V 


MAKING BALLISTICS STUDIES 

The flow of stress in a gun barrel as 
the bullet passed through was once 
a matter of theory ... but a matter 
of accurate knowlrage now, because 
of the SR-4. 


BALDWIN 




MACHINE 

Equipment 
manufac¬ 
turers use 
the SR-4 to 
isolate the 
cause of 

g uzzling 
reakages 
and to point 
the way to 
a correct 
solution. 


REDESIGN 





MASONRY STRESS DETERMINATION 

The heavy construction industry is learning valu¬ 
able new facts on how masonry withstands load¬ 
ing ... with the SR-4. 


STRAIN GAGE 


THE TESTING DEVICE OF A mOUSAND USES 


This small Baldwin testing device, 
no larger than a postage stamp, has 
perhaps done more to broaden engi¬ 
neering knowledge through product 
analysis than all other testing equip¬ 
ment combined. 

Some of the many unusual investi¬ 
gations in which it has served are 
illustrated. In every case, the new 
knowledge it revealed has permitted 
engineers to better design jobs. 

The long list of successful uses does 
not define the ultimate applications 
of the Baldwin SR-4 strain gage, but 
merely indicates its almost limitless 
possibilities. If you have any problem 
where unexplained failures of parts 
are puzzling you... where some equip¬ 
ment must be lightened while retain¬ 
ing balanced strength . . . where a 
complete report of actual stress dis¬ 
tribution in a test specimen, or in a 

TESTING HEADQUARTERS 


complete structure, will aid you in 
design . .. the Baldwin SR-4 can un¬ 
doubtedly help you, as it has helped 
many others. 

A comprehensive line of indicating, 
recording and switching instruments 
is available for both lanoratory and 
field studies. A number of pieces of 
literature have been produced, cover¬ 
ing various applications of the SR-4, 
instruments, and methods of applica¬ 
tion. If you will write, indicating the 
type of testing in which you are 
interested, afmropriate bulletins will 
be sent. Ask for Bulletin 275. 

*T. M. Reg. V. S. Pat. Ofi. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 
42, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Houston, New York, Philadel- 

£ hia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seatde, St. 

ouis, Washington. In Canada: Peacock 
Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Announcing 6 New Charts on 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

One of the most iniporlanl offerings ever preseniecl by Westinghoiine School 
Service is this sel of six wall charls on niirlear physics. To the leacher and stiidenf 
alike, they will prove iiivaliiahle in explaining this new science and in showing 
its signincance in the wtirld today. 

The charts lilhographcd in two c'olors—arc a necessity in niodern stnence 
classrooms. Jncliidetl with each set is a .32-pagc booklet containing supplementary 
information on nuclear physics. 

The six charts arc: 

1. Particles of Nu.alo.nr Physics: Portrays the ten basic particles important in 
the science of nuclear physics. 

2. Structure of the Nucleus: Explains how nuclei are pul together and charls 
6.35 isotopes of the clciiieiits. 

3. Nuclear Reactions: Depicts natural and man-made nuclear reactions, includ¬ 
ing nuclear fission. 

4. Tttols of the Nuclear Physicist: Portrays the important types of apparatus 
for detecting and inducitig nuclear reactions. 

.Sfliiml Srrvinr, WeMlinahouac Elrctric Curp., 

30(> Kiwirth Avr., Box 1017, Pitlsbiirsli 30, Fa. 

Eiirlooril (inci $. ... for . acls of 

Nuclear Piiysica Charlii. (Price $1.00 per aet.) 

□ Also send “TcarhinR Aids”, listing 60 other 
free and low-rasl cliiasrcMim aids. 

NAME_ 

(Flcssc type or print) 

SCHOOL_ 

ADDRE.SS__ 

CITY_ 

ZONE_STATE_ 

Make check or monc^' order to WoMtiag- 

house Electric Cjs-poration. 


5. Using Nuclear Energy: Shows 
five areas for the useful applica¬ 
tions of atomic energy. 

6. Progress of Nuclear Physics: 

Charts the major theoretical, 
experimental and engineering 
developments in nuclear 
physics. G-10036 
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Wriie tor Complote Catalog ■ 

V t E MANUFACTURING CO. • PASADENA 20, CAimiMii^ 



85,000 






If you had been born 85,000 years 
ago and were still alive, think of all 
you would know about what hap> 
pcned on earth. 

And if you had devoted all those 
years to working with one particu¬ 
lar material found on earth . . . 
say aluminum . . . think what you 
would know about that. 

Actually, man has known of 
aluminum for less than 150 years 
and didn’t really start to use it 
commercially until 1888 when 
Alcoa started producing it. Yet in 
Alcoa’s employ today is a group of 
men and women who possess a 
total of 85,000 years of aluminum 
working knowledge. 

These people, 2,900 of them, 
proudly wear this button as mem¬ 
bers of the Alcoa 25-Year Service 
Club. Many have been in the 
family longer than 25 years. Their 
jobs range all the way from miH 
hand to president, from engineer 
to chairman of the board. They are 


a fourth of all the empl«>yce8 AlfK>a 
had 25 years ago, prel ty gmHl indi¬ 
cation that it’s “a good company 
to work for”. 

But here’s the most significant 
point: Sixty-one years ago, when 
Alcoa started, only five men were 
employed. 'J'oday about a million 
people have jobs in the aluminum 
industry, an industry comprised of: 
Companies who produce aluminum 
from ore; companies who smelt 
aluminum scrap; others who make 
semi-finished ahiininum products; 
and hundreds of companies who 
manufacture useful articles in which 
aluminum jtlayB an essential part. 

Today the same pioneering spirit 
that marked the founding of this 
industry is evident in Alcoa’s 
laboratories, mills and foundries. 
Here men are developing new uses, 
new techniques that promise even 
menre for the future of aluminum. 
AiiUMiNUM Company of America, 
1995 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. Pa. 


ALCOA 


riBST IN ALUMINUM 
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NEW . . . 

GEOLOGY FOR ENGINEERS 

By Joseph W. Trefethen 

Prepared as an introductory text in geology for sopho¬ 
more and junior engineering students. Many helpful line 
drawings and photographs. 13 colored topographical and 
geological maps. 

620 pp. — Very Well Illustrated—* 9^— Clotl\— $5.75 

3rd EDITION-ELEMENTS OF 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 

By Stephen Timoshenko and Gleason H. MacCullough 

This textbook is an outgrowth of Timoshenko’s “Strength 
of Materials” which was first published in 1930. Where¬ 
as the original work presents both the elementary and 
advanced aspects of the subject, this new edition, like its 
predecessors, is designed primarily for undergraduate 
courses in elementary strength of materials in colleges and 
schools of engineering. 

Many revisions, additions and new illustrations. Partial 
or complete answers to all problems are included. 

426 pp.—Many Illustrations—Cloth—6 z —J5.00 

THE SLIDE RULE 

By Lee H. Johnson 

In this new technique, using the modern duplex type of 
slide rule, the eye and the head is substituted for the 
hand. Language of the text is simple and concise. 138 
illustrations^show the different settings'and*readings. 

242 pp.—6^ z 9^—Illustrated—Cloth—$3.00 


WRITE FOR APPROVAL EXAMINATION COPIES 
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As this cableman runs his 

pickup coil along Ae «hle, h« wr 
iclU him when he has hit the ex^t 
xnot where unseen trouble is mter- 
fSng with somebody’s telephone 

Trouble develops when water 
__ter8 a cable sheath cracked per- 
baM by a bullet or a flying stone. 
wSi Jsulation damaged, currents 

sLav from one wire to another or 

" tCheath. At .h. tekphj. 
office, electrical teats on tlw 
wiiea teU a repai^ oPF" 
mately where to look tor in 

damage. 

* A special “tracer” current, wnt 

over ^ 

^cfic fieli Held 

sheath, an explormg coil P»®” 
tu distinctive tracer 

sends U through an ^ 

the man’s belt to headphones. A 

^ange in signal 5^ 

caWetells the exact location o£ the 

“fault.” 

Compact, light, simple to iw, 
this teft set makes it easier for 
iepairmen to keep your line m 

Bdl Laboratories research helw 
^ke Bell Telephone ser^^ the 

most dependable in the wrid. 


bell telephohe laboratories 

l^ploriffia uni Itiw-e-a. ^ 

pMfMtlne. for cpntliww* Impr ww^ 
ffiConMilM to 





INTERNATIONAL Suggests 

For Second Semester Adoption 
The New THIRD Edition of 

AIR CONDITIONINC AND REFRIGERATION 

By Burgess H. Jennings, Northwestern University 
AND Samuel R. Lewis, Consulting Engineer 

The large amount of additional data, the extensive re¬ 
writing, and the increased number of problems for solu¬ 
tion in the text will increase the size of this book to 
almost 600 pages. But, it is still planned so that it can 
readily be used in a one semester course or, by extension 
of design problems in the classroom, for a full year course. 

1. The work in Psychrometry has been completely re¬ 
written and new psychrometric charts covering the range 
from low to high temp>^ratures have been incorporated 
with an extensive expansion of the use of the charts to 
many additional applications. 

2. New values of heat-transfer coefficients and addi¬ 
tional heating and cooling application data have been 
supplied. 

3. The chapters on warm-air and steam heating have 
been rewritten. 

4. The chapter on air distribution systems now incor¬ 
porates the latest friction flow chart and introduces the 
static regain method of duct computation. 

5. The chapter on boilers and combustion equipment 
has been greatly expanded with complete computation 
methods and data on fuels, combustion and control 
added. 

6. An extended discussion on the heat pump and 
radiant heating enter as new features of this edition. 

7. An extension of the refrigeration tables and avail¬ 
able data in this field has been carried out. 

SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 

SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 



THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

OFFICERS FOR 1949-50 


President: Thohndike Saville, Dean of Engineering, New York University New 
York 53, N. Y. 

Vice President (instructional division activities): B. J. Robertson, University of Minne* 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Vice President (general and regional activities): H. H. ArmsBY, U. S. Office of Educa-, 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President (Engineering College Administrative Council): F. K. Terman, Dean of 
Engineering, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Vice President (Engineering College lleseareli Council): M. DawsON, Dean of En¬ 

gineering, State University of Iowa, Iowa Ciiy, la. 

Treasurer: J. S. Thompson .While Plains, N. Y. 

Secretary: Arthur B. Bronwell .Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Office Secretaries: Dorothy Daum and Marion Strohm, Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

Junior Past Presidents: C. J. Freund, C. E. MacQuigg, H. O. Croft. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE GENERAL COUNCIL 

Bepeesentino Sections 


Bepuesentinq Divisions 
Aeronautical —II. W. Barlow 
Agrieuitural Engineering — H. J. Baree 
Architectural — L. B. Blakeslee 
Chemical Engineering — B. A. Bagatz 
Civil Engineering —J. B. Wilbur 
Cooperative Engineering —M. B. Robinson 
Educational Methods —A. G. Conrau 
Electrical Engineering — O. B. Hoadley 
Engineering Drawing —B. P. IIoklsciikk 
English —B. L. Shurter 

Evening Engineering Education —II. E. Beatty 

Graduate Studies —P. T. Mavis 

Ilumanislic-Social — J. E. Thornton 

Industrial Engineering — J. Walkup 

Mathematics — H. K. Justice 

Mechanical Engineering —^P. L. Schwartz 

Mechanics — E. C. Clark 

Mineral Engineering —G. J. Barker 

Physics — C. E. Bennett 

Relations with Industry —J. C. McKeon 

Technical Institutes — K. L. Holdekman 

Society Ileadguarters: Northwestern 


Allegheny — W. A. Koehler 
Illinois-Indiana — L. E. Grinter 
Kansas-Nehrasha — ^W. L. DeBeaufre 
Michigan —C. A. Brown 
Middle Atlantic — M. T. Ayers 
Missouri — R. Z. Williams 
National Capital —S. S. Steinberg 
New England —E. R. McKee 
North Midwest — O, N. Olson 
Ohio — ^R. D. Landon 
Pacific Northwest —0. E. Osburn 
Pacific Southwest —E. L. Grant 
Rocky Mountain —J. T. Strate 
Southeastern — ^P. J. Lewis 
Southwestern — M. E. Parris 
Upper New York—Q. K. Palsgrove 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


ANNUAL MEETING—UNIVERSITY OP WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash.—June 19-23, 1950 ^ 


Publifked tnontUy (except during July and August) at Prince and Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa., by the Ameneoii 
Society lor Engineering Education under the Supervision of the Publication Committee: A. B. Bronww, 
Chairman, Northwestern University, C. J. Freund, and C, E, MacQuigg, Entered as second class^ mat^, Octooff' 
17, 1912, at the Past Ofice at Lancaster, Pa., under the Act oj August 12, 1912. Subscription Pnee, $4.00 
per year; Single Copies, 75 cents. 






Mo^ *7Ua4>i 2.50 /i<tofUi04tl 

ENGINEERING DRAWING Text-Films 

by McGraw-Hill 

Two years ago, these sound motion pictures and silent film- 
strips pioneered the field in offering instructors a ^‘package'’ 
of visual materials correlated with Professor French’s Engi¬ 
neering Drawing. Their success has grown until now more 
than 250 educational institutions use these Text-Films as an 
integral part of their instruction. This single fact should be 
convincing evidence of their efficiency as teaching aids. 

THE ENGINEERING DRAWING FILM "PACKAGE” 

1. Seven, motion pictures covering key chapters of 
French’s text. Five are expressly planned to cover 
those sections of theory in Engineering Drawing which 
teachers have selected as being of greatest difficulty for 
their students. The other two films provide orientation 
and general information on the operation of basic in- 

. dustrial machines used for translating drawings into 
manufactured objects. 

2. Six foIJow-up aiiirstrips containing review questions 
superimposed on key scenes from the motion pictures. 

These filmstrips furnish a flexible means of re-examining 
the material found in the corresponding motion pictures 
and chapters of the text. Their pace can be accommo¬ 
dated to suit the needs of the students, with individual 
frames retained on the screen for as long as seems desir¬ 
able. Furthermore, their use can be varied from a rapid 
review of the entire filmstrip to a detailed examination 
and discussion of selected frames. 

3. An instructor’s manual containing suggestions on mak¬ 
ing effective use of the films and on assisting ffie in¬ 
structor to integrate them properly with his lesson plans. 

TITLES OF THE FILMS 


1. According to Plan—In- 4. Auxiliary Views—Double 

troduction to Engineer- Auxiliaries 

9 t» • Sections and Conventions 

2. Orthographic Projection 


3. Auxiliary Views—Single Drawings and the Shop 


Auxiliaries 


7. Selection of Dimensions 


Pill out the attached coupon for further information 
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Two Ronald Texts for Engineering 

Structural DEStcN 
IN Metals' 

By Clifford D. Williams, Head Professor of Civil 
Engineering, University of Florida, and ERNEST C. 
Harris, Chairman, Department of Structural En¬ 
gineering, Fenn College 

A Volume of a Series in Civil lingineering; Advisory ICdi/orial Com- 
millee: Lohknz Ci. Sthaub, University of Minnesota, Chairman: 
Jambs J. Doi.and, University of Illinois; IfAnoLii E. Wbssmaiv, 
University of Washington. 

A CAIIKFIJLLY planned text on desifin of framed 
structures, this volume was developed for the first 
course in design at the junior-year college level. 
Emphasis is on basic training through application of 
statistics and strength of materials to details of design. 
In each phase of the work both welded and riveted details 
are thoroughly analyzed, as processes now of really equal 
importance. A chapter on fatigue of metals brings the 
subject up-to-date, and gives the student appreciation of 
the muss of information remaining for the engineer to 
acquire. And the appendix includes latest code informa¬ 
tion and specifications, some just released by the Asso- 
L^iations concerned. 596 pages, $6.50 

Contents: 

Introduction Trusses 

Rivets, Bolts and Pins Bearings 

Welding Light Gage Structural Members 

Selection of Sections Fatigue of Structural Members 

Connections The Rigid Frame 

Plate Girders Appendices 

* First award in the Structural Design Division of the Compelitiite 
Program for Modernized Textbooks on Design sponsored by the James 
F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation. 


The Ronald Press Company 

15 F.ist 36th Street. New York 10, N. Y. 




Courses in the Coining Months 

Introductory Problems 
IN Engineering 

By C. W. CHAWFORD, Professor of Mechatiical Engi¬ 
neering and Head of Mechanical Engineering De¬ 
partment, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas 

A Volume of a Series in Mechanical Engineering, edited by Hiutukss 
H. Jei'tnings, Chairman of Ihe De/mrlment of Mechanical Engineering, 
Northwestern University 

A NKWLY roprintcd text with a revision of problem 
material and an expanded index. It is designed 
for those students who arc entwing engineering 
courses to bridge the gap which seems to exist between the 
average high school course and the beginning of the engi¬ 
neering course in college, and to satisfy at least in ijart tlwj 
student’s desire for actual engineering work. Types of 
problems from the various branches of the engineering 
profession an^ piL^sentcTl, and the student is called upon 
to solve them using analytical ability and initiative 
Thus ho will be assist(*,d in making a wise choice of the 
branch of engineering in which he wishes to specialize. 
722 pages, $2.50 


Contents: 


Introduction 

Exponents and Logarithms 
The Slide Rule 
Dimensional Equations 
Notes on Trigonometry 


Appendix 

Index 


Motion 

Principles of Mechanics 
Equiiibrium and Friction 
Uniform Acceleration 
Work, Energy, and Power 


Previous prirUings used at colleges and universities across the country 
including Texas 4. ^ M., Tulane, ami Rutgers. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 

IS r.ist 26lli Siri’ot New York 10 N Y 
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Rficeni esUfUtee^Uiu^ OM/Ued. 


GiESECKE — MtTCHELL — SpEKCER : 

Technical Drawing, 3rcl Edn. 

The new edition of this famous text represents a thorough re¬ 
vision, with much of the material completely rewritten. 100 
new drawings and illu.strations arc included, Jind many illu.stra- 
tions from the fonner edition have been redrawn and enlarged. 
Published in Augxtst. $4.50 

Bewley: Allernallng-Currenl; 
Machinery 

This new hook bases ihe ^\hole of A-C machine theory on gen¬ 
eralized equations of voltage and armature reaction. In this 
way the entire field of machinery is unified and simplified. 
'I'lic older methods of machine analysis are woven into the text 
so as to conform to prCwSent-day u.sage. Published in Srpteniber. 
$5.25 


Grinter: Theory of Modern 
Steel Structures, Vol. I, Rev. Edn. 

In this reorganized and rewritten edition of Volume I, emphasis 
is placed on basic principles with additional material on loads, 
reactions, shears and moments in beams. The text may be u.sed 
for a course given either simultaneou.sly or following the course 
in the strength of materials. Published in September. $5.50 
{probable). Pol. II—Published in February, 1949. $5.25 

Shrageri Elementary Metallurgy 
and Metallography 

'I'his new liook provides a comprehensive treatment of metallurgy 
for an introductory course. It includes the underlying science 
of the structure of metals, as well as the techniques of metal 
processing and the characteristics and uses of the finished prod¬ 
ucts. Published July 1949. $4.75 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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_ PITMAN S_ 

fiutdiiJied . . . 

ELEMENTARY STRESS 
ANALYSIS 

By PHILLIP E. SONESON, Professor of Civil Engineering, 

Purdue University. 

352 pages. 285 illustrations $5.00 

This text gives you the valuable methods and points of 
view developed by the author during fifteen years of ex¬ 
perience teaching this subject at Purdue University. He 
applies the basic fundamentals in such a way that they 
are not obscured by the computations but rather are kept 
in the forefront of the problem. 

Here you will find stress analysis treated as a balance of 
forces and moments so as to clarify the problems to the 
students, and stresses are closely related to the functions 
that produce them. An accurate and up-to-date treat¬ 
ment of wind loads, based on research data, is a valuable 
feature of the book. 

PUBLISHED IN AUGUST . . . 

LARORATORY MANUAL 
IN SOIL MECHANICS 

By RAYMOND F. DAWSON, Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering and Associate Director, Bureau of 
Engineering Research, The University of Texas. 

235 pages. 8 V 2 X 11 $3.25 

In the short time since its publication, this manual has 
had an enthusiastic reception. It meets an important 
need for a complete laboratory manual including all the 
latest developments. The standard tests, as well as 
others of importance, are described in detail. Professor 
Gregory P. Tschebotarioff of Princeton University writes, 
“I feel that it is a very useful addition to the literature 
in this field.” 

*lifo4€ a/M Ow Umil ia 4m»uL m/KomiMatitui eo-pimA 

BIT" nil A Al PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
I IYIMPI 2 West 45th St., New York 19 





Noto ready for fall classes in 
aeronautical engineering 



. HELICOPTER 
" ENGINEERIJNG 



by RAYMOND A. YOUNG 

Aeronautical Engineer, Bureau of Aero¬ 
nautics, Department of the Navy 


113 Curve Charts 
Flight Test Data 


50 Diagrams 
Illustrations 


T^lIIS NEW, speciiilized volume is a complete 
working guide of accepted helicopter design 
methods. It is based upon sound aerodynamic 
theory, flight-tested data, and yciurs of of intensive 
research and study. The book combines up-to- 
date rotary-wing theory and modifications of 
earlier flight information into a step-by-step ap¬ 
proach to the problems of design and function. 

Full consideration is given to proven advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of a specific design and 
its dependence upon performance characteristics. 
Engineering principles oifer aid in all factors of 
construction, materials, weight, and Qight per¬ 
formance. Complex mathematical calculations 
have been reduced to the minimum. Kesults of 
analytical tests are emphasized to help in ques¬ 
tions of design and structural components. 

Numerous curves and charts interpret the 
finer points of aerodynamics and its impact on 
helicopter design. Ample supplemental rcierences 
afford a source of original, qualified information 
for everyone concerned with aeronautical en^- 
neering. This is your final authority of essential 
facts from the first drawing-board designs to 
wind-tunnel and flight tests. 

SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY NOW 


Conversion Tables 

CONTENTS 

THEORY AND PERFORMANCE 

OF HELICOPTERS 

• Introduction to Rotary- 
Wing Dasign 

O Dovolopmant of tha Thao- 
rstical Aspocti of Rotor- 
Blade Theory 

• Mechanics of the Rotor 
System 

• Fundamental Dasign Con¬ 
siderations 

• General Performance Eval¬ 
uation 

• Horizontal Flight Perform¬ 
ance 

• Vertical Flight Performance 

• Jet Reaction Rotor Blades 

• General Theory of Stability 

STRUCTURAL DESIGN: 

APPLICATION AND THEORY 

• Rotor Blade Design 

• Rotor Blade Stress Analysis 

• Factors Affecting Helicop¬ 
ter Dasign 

APPENDICES 

259 Pp. 

$IO.S2 
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McGRAW-HILL BooU . . . 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VACUUM TUBES 

By Austin V. Eastman, University of Washington. Tliird edition. 806 pages, 85.50 

This is a revision of a well-known text for college seniors. In the interest of simplicity, 
discussion of the special applications of the vacuum tube has been avoided, and the material 
in the book is largely confined to the treatment of the basic fundamentals of the performance 
of the tube and of the circuits in which it is most commonly used. 


ELECTRON TUBE CIRCUITS 

By Samuel Seely, Syracuse University. Electrical and Electronic Engineering Series. 
In press 

This forthcoming college text includes material for a course in radio engineering circuits, 
and for one in nonradio electronic circuits. Approximately half the content is of radio 
engineering character, the remaining material being extensively used in radar, television, 
pulse communication, and general electronic control. The book contains extensive the¬ 
oretical developments in all important fields of electronics and communication. 


ELECTRONICS IN ENGINEERING 

By W. Rvlano Hill, University of Washington. McGrawi-IIiU Electrical and Elec¬ 
tronic Engineering Series. In pre.ss • 

An electronics text dc.signcd specifically for senior and graduate students of Mechanical 
Knginccriiig, Aeronnulical Engineering, Chemical ICngineering and Civil Engineering. 
The treatment is sLiflicieiitly analytical to interest such students, yet contains enough 
practical applications to illustrate the applications of electronics to the various engineering 
fields. 


PRINCIPLES OF AERODYNAMICS 

By J. II. Dwinnei.l, University of Washington. In pre,s.s 

Designed for a first course in aerodynamics, this hook gives an introductory survey of some 
of the most important phases of the subject. The author presents much experimental 
data for comparison with theory rather than fur handbook use. Aerodynamic principles 
arc set forth and are verified by recent test data. An answer pamphlet will be available 


THEORY OF WING SECTIONS 

By Ira H. AnnoTT, Aeronautical Consultant, and Albert E. von UoE.vHori'-, 
Aeronautical Research Scientist. McGraw-HM Publications in Aeronautical Science. 
683 pages. $15.00 

A concise presentation of the most useful aerodynamic theories of wing sections together 
with a comprehensive summary of experimental results. The theoretical treatment pro¬ 
gresses from elementary considerations to methods used for the design of NACA low-drag 
airfoils. Methods arc presented for using section data to predict wing characteristics. 


AVIATION GAS TURBINES 

By K. W. Goosey, Jr. and Lloyd A. Voung, New Products Division, Westiiighousc 
Electric Corporation. IVestinghouse-AfcGraw-IJill Series. 357 pages, $4.50 

Presents in basic terms the fundamentals of aircraft gas turbine design theory. Com¬ 
pressible gas flows are discussed in detail and many examples of thermodynamic cycle 
calculations arc given. Charts of gas and fuel properties are presented in the appendix 
which will permit the reader to carry through any type of gas turbine cycle calculation. 
Mechanical design is treated as well as the limits imposed on performance by materials 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 Watt 42nd Strant Naw Yaric 18, N. Y. 
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... 0 ^ SiHfio^itaMce- 

THE MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING SOILS 


Uy P. Leonard Capper, University of London, and W. Fisher Cassie, University of 
Durham, 270 pages, $4.00 

Tliis new book explains the basic principles of soil mechanics, describes the more usual 
teats and introduces tlie reader to some of the practical applications of the subject. With 
tlie gathering together of tlie known facta and theories of soil ineclianics the autliors have 
drawn upon their own experience and study and upon tlie experience and publications of 
other engineers. 


ROUTE SURVEYS 

By K. K. Skelion, University of New Hampshire. 531 pages, $4.50 

Brings together in one volume all the liiiidameiital and practical considerations required 
by the engineer concerned with various types of route location. Biiipliasis is placed upon 
the importance of the engineering approach to the problems involved and the economic 
factors which inllucnce route selection and lix-ation. 


APPLIED HYDROLOGY 

By Kay K. Linsley, Jr., Max A. Koih.er, and Joseph L. II. Paiti hus, all of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. McCiraw-HM Series in Civil liugiiieeriun- 689 pages, $8.50 

I'liis text is designed to meet the need for a reference book to be used by practicing engi¬ 
neers. It deals witli the factors governing the movement of water in all its pha.ses through 
the hydrologic cycle. Kxplains the fundamental relations involved in liydrologic iihe- 
iiomena, and the development of technirines in computing and forecasting streainllow, 
evaporation, .snow-melt, etc. 


PLAIN CONCRETE 

By Howard H. Bauer, University of Illinois. Third edition. 440 pages. $5.00 

A thorough revision of a well-known text. All material on cement has been revised and 
all tests changed in accordance with the latest A.S.T.M. methods of testing. The book 
is designed to give the; enginepring student profestsional background in the licid of concrete. 
The cmpliasis is on tlie uiiilerst.inding of materials used in concrete, the terms involved, 
metliods of calciilaiing ceitain values, the purpo.se of doing things iii (crtaiii ways, and an 
idea of actual values and c.onditious in current use. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 

By J. P. Den Hartog, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 323 pages, $4.00 

A textbook for a hist course in strengtli of materials for engineering students. Each 
article starts witli general llieory and then gives practical exatniiles of the theory. Mohr's 
circle method for stressi's is treated fully, and the tlieory of tlie center of shear is covered 
in an elementary niiuiiier. Tlicre are 350 problems with answers. 


MECHANICS 

By J. P. Den Hartog, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 462 pages, $4,50 

A basic text for introductory courses in niecbanica. Covers the usual sophomore course 
in engineering mechanics, designed for two semesters, the lirst one principally statics, the 
second kinematics and dynamics. The subject matter is presented in a simple and clear 
manner with emphasis on fundamentals. Tlierc are 334 problems at tlie end of the book. 
Otticrs. with aoliitiuna, are treated as examples in the text. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILl. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 Wait illnd Straat New York 18, N. Y. 
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McGRAW-HILL &oaU- 

ELEMENTS OF THERMODYNAMICS AND HEAT 
TRANSFER 

By E. F. Obert, Nortliwestern University. 372 pages, S4.50 

Here is a condensation of the author's more comprehensive Thermodynamics. Ali advancecf 
material lias been eliminated from this new book, and practical applications have been 
added. This volume aims to be simpler—not all of the fundamental principles are crowded 
into the first few chapters. The text stres-ses real machines, flow processes, properties of 
fluids, and the conditions where simplified analyses ran be applied. 

THERMODYNAMICS 

By IC. F. Oui-.Hi. 505 pages, S5..50 

Provides a fundamental text in therinodynaniics for the etigiiieering student. The book 
is larger and more complete than most other texts in the flcld, and contains adequate 
material on air conditioning, refrigeration, gas turbines, etc., so that specialized cour.scs in 
these fields are iiniieccssary in the iindcrgrafliiate curriculum. 

INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL ENGINEERING' 
THERMODYNAMICS 

By J. M. Smith, i’urdiie University, themical lingtnerrtng Seties. fii pre.ss 

Provides an elementary yet sound treatment of the first and second laws of thermodynamics 
for students of chemical engineering. The book also contains a study of the thermo¬ 
dynamic properties ol fluids, applications of thermodynamics to the flow of fluids, compres¬ 
sion and cxr>au.><ioii processes, reirigeiation, phase eciiiilibria, and cliemical reaction eriui- 
libria. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING PRACTICE 

By Charles F. Sikmip, I'liiversity of Minnesota and George L. Tuvr, Case Inslitule 
of Technology. Fourth edition. 513 pages, $4.50 

The third edition of this successful text has been completely rewritten with continued 
emphasis on the scientific fundamentals of engineering instruction and their applications. 
This combined text and handbook takes mto account recent trends in experimental 
■netliiKls, and contains new chapters on Properties ol Fluids, Fuels and Combustion, and 
Automatic Controls. 

APPLIED MECHANICS 

By A. P. PooRMAN, Purdue University. Fifth edition. 388 pages, $5.00 

Here is a thorough revision of a standard college text. The wording of statements in tlie 
text has been changed in the interest of greater clarity. Many new problems have been 
added and much new material has been included to bring the book up to date. A new 
treatment of the supplementary acceleration of bodies in plane curvilinear motion as given 
by the Law of Coriolis, has been added. As before, answers to all problems are given. 

Send for copies on approval 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 W«t «2nd Stn«t N*w Ynk IS, N. Y. 
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Toiling in the Night 

By B. J. EOBEBTSON 

Vice Presuient of the ASEE and Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

University of Minnesota 


If one of US were asked the question 
“Who speaks for your schools?", he 
Avould undoubtedly reply “Why the Pres¬ 
ident is the only person who has such au¬ 
thority.” But many visitors have talked 
to no one except building custodians, 
whom they ask for directions, or a clerk 
in some oflice, or a student. So far as 
these visitors are concerned the courtesy, 
interest, or friendliness expressed-by any 
one of these people reflects the character 
of the institution. A snippy clerk, a 
grouchy janitor, a smart-aleck student, 
may be resi)onsible for the impression 
made upon the visitor and it is they, un¬ 
fortunately, who then speak for the 
school. 

Since the ASEE has no physical plant, 
no janitors, no students, all of the per¬ 
sonal contacts for the Society arc made 
by its individual members. The presi¬ 
dent, the vice presidents, the secretary 
and his office staff contact relatively few 
of the large number of people who have 
interests in common with the Society. 

Those who participate in meeting pro¬ 
grams, local, regional, or at the annual 
meeting, contact more people. But with 
the all-high record of attendance at the 
annual meeting at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, only about 20% of the total 
membership attended and each individual 
heard a relatively small number of the 
papers given. Members leaving ASEE 
gatherings have been heard to remark, 
“That was really an interesting talk” or 
“There were really some good ideas in 
that paper but it was poorly organized” 
or “A good subject but a poor speaker” 


or “I personally like more facts and less 
opinions,” etc., etc. Impressions of the 
speakci‘8 are often translated into opin¬ 
ions of the Society, and have much to do 
w'ith its future. Those whose papers are 
selected for publication in the Journal 
speak to much larger audiences and as¬ 
sume correspondingly greater responsi¬ 
bility. 

Many excellent papers are selected for 
publication from those presented at meet¬ 
ings of the various divisions in connection 
with the annual meetings of the Society 
or papers presented at section or branch 
meetings. The divisions have been set up 
to draw together those with common in¬ 
terests, to enable them to discuss common 
problems, or to carry on Important proj¬ 
ects in their particular field of education. 
A member may well be interested in more 
than one of them. He is welcome to take 
part in os many of them as his interest 
dictates. Division, section and branch 
officers are constantly looking for speak¬ 
ers who can make worthwhile contribu¬ 
tions to progress in engineering educa¬ 
tion. These speeches or papers are no 
less important than those presented be¬ 
fore technical societies which are often 
the results of months or years, of study 
and investigation. 

The ASEE is the only society devoted 
exclusively to engineering teachers. It is 
our professional society. It does not 
concern itself with purely technical prob¬ 
lems. To do so would be to infringe 
upon the functions of technical engineer¬ 
ing societies. Many leaders in engineer¬ 
ing are protesting against the multiplicity 
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of Bucli organiz{itions and And therein an 
obstacle to the effective organization of 
the engineering profession. We are in¬ 
deed fortunate to have only one organiza¬ 
tion devoted to engineering education. 

Tlie ASKK owes its present position, 
its national and international prestige, its 
influeiK'C in the entire field of education 
to its prominent engineering educators, 
its competent committees and its active 
divisions, sections and branches. Through 
these agencies, individuals and groups of 
individuals have reported the results of 
years of study and research. They have 
exerted a profound influence upon the 


development of engineering education in 
these United States. 

The future depends upon those who 
who will take it upon themselves to carry 
on the work so well done in t^e past. 

‘ ‘ The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night” 

Many of us may not be able to reach 
the heights attained by past outstanding 
writers in the Society, but wise planning, 
early beginnings and constant effort may 
cai-ry us further than we think. 


Publications of ECPD 

The following is a list of public,ation.s of the Engineer’s Council 
for Professional Development: 

Pami)hlets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Engi¬ 
neers’ Council for Professional Development, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Please cindose payment. 


Annual Reports .oO^ 

Accredited Undergraduate Engineering Curricula in U. S. .25^ 
Canons of Ethics for Engineers .50^ 

Engineering as a Career .134 

A Professional Guide for Junior Engineers $1.00 

The Second Mile .15^ 

Manual for Committees of Engineers .15^ 

Don’t Gamble on Engineering .05^ 

So You Want to Be an Engineer .05^ 

“ . . The Most Desirable Personal Characteristics . .” .25^ 

Selected Bibliograi)hy of Engineering Subjects: 

I. Mathematics, Mechanics, and Physics .15^ 

II. Aeronautical and Civil Engineering .15^ 

III. Chemical and Industrial Engineering .15^ 

IV. Electrical and Mechanical Engineering .15^ 

V. Metallurgical and Mining Engineering .15^ 

Personnel Appraisal Eorm .10^ each, 3 for .254 



Where Do We Stand on Point Four?' 


By the Honorable GEORGE V. ALLEN 
Assisimi Sccrctnnj of State for Piihlic Affairs 


President Truman, you will recall, 
launched the planning of a world techni¬ 
cal cooperation program, on a coopera¬ 
tive basis, with his declaration of policy 
at his Inauguration last January 20. 

He said that the United States, in co¬ 
operation with the UN, and with other 
governments, would attempt to pool the 
technical knowledge and skills of the 
more advanced countries to stimulate the 
progress of the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. 

There was obviously both selfishn(‘ss 
and altmism in Mr. Truman’s ])roposal. 
It was selfish because the United States 
does its greatest trade with the eountri<!s 
that are economically prosiierous. It 
was selfish because an economy of private 
enterprise can remain most healthy in a 
world-wide expanding economy. It Avas 
selfish because the peace of the Avorld 
and the security of the United Slates de¬ 
pends upon the Avcll-being of the under¬ 
developed nations. 

On the other hand, this plan avus al¬ 
truistic because the United States was 
not seeking any political favors. It was 
asking no privileges for American busi¬ 
ness greater than those accorded to busi¬ 
nessmen from any other country. And 
the United States Avas willing to contrib¬ 
ute more than its proportionate share in 
this program. 

The President called his plan “bold 
and new.” It is bold because for the 
first time a major nation has made it a 
national concern to facilitate the devel- 

1 Banquet address at the 57th Annual 
Meeting of the A.S.E.E., Troy, N. Y., June 
23, 1949. 


opment of lesser developed countries, 
which contain avcH over half the popu¬ 
lation of the Avorld, and because the plan 
looks beyond the immediate political 
alarms and crises to a long-range pro¬ 
gram, extending over many decades. 
This proposal is a demonstration of con¬ 
fidence in the possibility of achieving 
world peace. 

The program is new in its world-Avide 
scope. On a small scale, our govern¬ 
ment has had experience with this type 
of program in Latin America. 

Now what has been happening on the 
plans for Point Four since last January 
20 ? 

The United Nations Organization has 
given active leadership. The Secretari¬ 
ats of the United Nations Sperialized 
Agencies have had numerous meetings to 
discuss the w'ork Avhich their organiza¬ 
tions might undertake in the fields of 
agriculture, education, health and gen¬ 
eral economic development. The Secre¬ 
tariats have now submitted their pro- 
])()sals to their vai-ious governing bodies. 
You may have seen a news story re¬ 
cently from New Y'ork, indicating that 
the total of these proposals would cost 
84 n)illion dollars for the first tAA'o years. 
Next month at Geneva, Switzerland, the 
Economic and Social Council will re¬ 
view these proposals. Thereafter the 
combined United Nations program will 
be examined by the United States and 
other members of the United Nations who 
are willing to contribute to the Point 
Four program. As you know, the Point 
Four program is a wholly voluntary con- 
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tributiou, over and above our member¬ 
ship assessment in the United Nations. 

Within the United States Government 
itself the Department of State has been 
given responsibility for drafting the 
necessary legislation and recommending 
a first year program. This work is now' 
completed and the President will prob¬ 
ably be sending to Congress this week a 
message requesting consideration of 
Point Four legislation at this Session. 

It is not possible to discuss the con¬ 
tents of the first year’s program, because 
each project w'ill have to be negotiated 
with another government, and part of the 
expense will be borne by the other gov¬ 
ernment. 

However, I can assure you that engi¬ 
neering will play a prominent part in 
that program, and subject to approval 
by the United States Congress, and by 
other countries which may contribute to 
this cooperative venture, hundreds of 
American and other engineers will be 
going annually to assist the governments 
of underdeveloped areas of the world. 

1 do not mean to over-emphasize the 
role of government in this program, for 
it is likely that United States engineering 
firms and contractors w'ill contribute a 
major share to the Point Four program. 

Programs Now Under Way 

I am unable to give you details of the 
proposed program, but let me review 
some of our recent experiences in work¬ 
ing w'ith other governments on engineer¬ 
ing matters. 

The government now has two pro¬ 
grams of technical assistance in Latin 
America. 

First, there is an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co¬ 
operation, which draws upon the techni¬ 
cal skills and personnel of all the federal 
agencies to supply technical assistance to 
other governments. I am Chairman of 
that Committee, which has about 180 
technicians working in Latin America 
today. 

Second, there is a government corpo¬ 
ration, the Institute of Inter-American 


Affairs, which is conducting programs 
for the improvement of the basic economy 
of Latin America. It works primarily 
in the fields of food supply, health and 
education. I sit on the Board of Di¬ 
rectors of that corporation. 

These two programs utilise engineer¬ 
ing skills of many sorts in assisting other 
governments. Here are some examples: 

1. Mining. If you go to Mexico City 
today, you will find in the laboratories of 
the Mexican Government two mining 
engineers supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. These are shirt-sleeves 
men w'ho are helping the Mexicans work 
out processes for extracting or reducing 
ores, so as to niakc mining less expen¬ 
sive. The United States supplied these 
men primarily because of our interest 
in lead, zinc, and other strategic minerals. 
However, they are available to work on 
any mining or metallurgical processes 
requested by the Mexican flovernment. 

Since 1942, the United States has sent 
to Brazil a number of geologists to assist 
that government in locating and map¬ 
ping its strategic minerals. These Ameri¬ 
can geologists and their Brazilian col¬ 
leagues have uncovered the largest 
deposits of manganese in the Western 
Hemisphere. The United States, since 
its earliest development of iron and 
steel, has been forced to import manga¬ 
nese from the other side of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Now, for the first time, 
we may become self-sufficient within this 
hemisphere. United States Steel has 
entered into a contract with the Brazilian 
Government for development of one of 
these manganese deposits. 

2. Irrigation. In Haiti, an engineer¬ 
ing field party of the Institute of Inter- 
Ainerican Affairs has just completed a 
small concrete aqueduct carrying water 
out of the mountains into the arid coastal 
plain about twenty-five miles behind the 
capital of Port-au-Prince. This aque¬ 
duct is irrigating approximately 1500 
acres of land that have been largely 
abandoned since French colonial days 
over a hundred years ago, and the irri- 
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gated area is now being expanded. 
Haiti, as you may know, has a severe 
food shortage. 

3. Drainage for Malaria Control. 
Engineers of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs were asked to tackle 
the malaria problem in the Santa River 
Valley in Peru where twenty-five per 
cent of the population were infected. 
The mosquitoes were breeding in marshes 
along the river. In one year the Insti¬ 
tute engineers drained the area .surround¬ 
ing the mouth of the river, and the 
incidence of malaria dropped from 
twenty-five per cent to two per cent. The 
cost of this project was supplied largely 
by the Peruvian Government, and the 
labor was Peruvian. The United States 
supplied the technical knowledge. 

4. Aviation. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has field parties in five 
Latin American countries today, advising 
other governments on the location and 
construction of tlioir airfields, and the 
maintenance of their airways communi¬ 
cations. Many of the United States per¬ 
sonnel arc cnginccr.s. 

5. Brazilian Air Mis.^ion. In Brazil 
the United States has facilitated an en¬ 
tirely different kind of aviation mission. 
The Brazilian Government itself has re¬ 
cruited twenty of the outstanding avia¬ 
tion technicians of the United States, 
employed directly by the Brazilian Gov¬ 
ernment to develop a national aviation 
program. The staff is headed by Dr. C. 
I. Stanton, former deputy administrator 
of the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Adminis¬ 
tration, and Professor Richard H. Smith, 
former dean of Aeronautical Engineer¬ 
ing at M. I. T. These men have organ¬ 
ized a complete engineering school for 
the Brazilian Government. 

6. Mechanical Engineers. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has sent to Cuba 
several mechanical engineers who are 
helping to develop the necessary ma¬ 
chinery for extracting fiber from the 
kenaf plant. Kenaf is an agricultural 
product developed by United States and 
Cuban scientists to replace jute. The 
agricultural phase of the work has been 


completed, but the machinery for proc¬ 
essing the fiber is not yet satisfactory. 
When this project is completed, the 
United States will no longer be dependent 
entirely on the Far East for this impor¬ 
tant type of fiber. 

7. Water Supply Engineers in the 
Amazon. The Institute of Inter-Ameri¬ 
can Affairs engineers have supervised the 
construction of about twenty municipal 
water supply plants in Brazilian towns 
along the Amazon. The Amazon Valley 
was completely lacking in pure water 
systems, and water-borne parasites had 
become the principal national health 
problem. I recently heard an interest¬ 
ing anecdote about the first of these 
water systems in the Amazon, which was 
constructed in 1943. It was built in a 
town of 2500 people, which served as a 
county capital. The engineers, in order 
to allow for population expansion, built 
the system to supply 4000 people. 
Within two years after the water system 
was constructed, people had moved from 
Jiiilcs around into this town, and its 
l)opulation had grown to 6000 people— 
fifty per cent greater than the water 
.supply capacity. The plant had since 
been enlarged. Moreover, this town had 
been located for centuries on the bank 
of the Amazon, because everyone had to 
carry water in buckets from the river 
bank. Within one year after the water 
system was constructed, the population 
began moving inland from the river and 
the center of town now is almost two 
miles from the river, on higher and more 
healthful ground. That is what one 
Ameriban engineer can contribute to one 
foreign community. 

8. Training Engineers in the United 
States. Many of our federal agencias 
are conducting classes and individual 
training courses for technicians from 
Latin America. More than 2000 techni¬ 
cians and scientists have been brought to 
the United States under this program 
during the past ten years. Approxi¬ 
mately 400 of these were in various fields 
of engineering. Right now in Washing¬ 
ton there are training courses going on 
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for Latin American engineers in the 
J’ublic Roads Administration, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the Coast and Geodetic Sur¬ 
vey, and the Public Health Service. This 
last agency is training sanitary engineers. 

9, London Science Staff. An entirely 
different kind of engineering activity is 
represented by the Science Staff in the 
United States Embassy at London. 

The Department of State has main¬ 
tained a Science Staff in the London 
Embassy for almost two years. This 
staff both acquires and gives information 
on a scientific and technical nature. 

Engineering Participation 

Last year, from April 1948 to April 
1949, an engineer was the Chief Scien¬ 
tific Officer—Dean W. R. Woolrich, Dean 
of the College of Engineering, University 
of Texas. His contribution to the work 
of the Staff was considerable, and is il¬ 
lustrative of the kind of assistance engi¬ 
neers will be giving to the Point Pour 
program, as well as other U. S. foreign 
programs. He made a study of govern¬ 
ment sponsored research in the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and Iridustrial Re¬ 
search in Great Britain. He surveyed 
and appraised the whole system of engi¬ 
neering education, government and pri¬ 
vate, talking with officials in engineering 
schools and assessing the kinds of 
courses, methods of teaching, require¬ 
ments for degrees, selection of students, 
and organization and management of 
engineering colleges. While in London, 
Dean Woolrich was a member of the 
U. S. Educational Commission in the UK 
administering the Pulbright program in 
Great Britain. 

Dean Woolrich also worked on a plan 
to promote Western European inter¬ 
change of unclassified industrial and 
agricultural technology now in possession 
of the governments participating in 
ERP. He cooperated with ECA and 
OEEC and with British and French 
government officials in developing the 
plan which has been accepted by the 


OEEC. Arrangements are now under¬ 
way to put the plan into effect. Ex¬ 
change arrangements are to be carried 
out by the countries among themselves. 
If successful, the project is likqjy to aid 
significantly in European economic re¬ 
covery, and to place the cooperating 
countries in a much stronger position to 
participate in the Point Four program 
than they otherwise would bo. 

The best example I can recall of how 
the government and private enterprise 
work together in this field of technical 
(looporation is a story that came out of 
Afghanistan. In 1935, the Afghanistan 
Government sent to the I'nited States a 
student of engineering. Aftcu' be had 
graduated from an American engineer¬ 
ing school, the Bureau of Heclamation 
took him into its laboratories at Denver 
for nine months of training. Shortly 
after this student returned to Afghanis¬ 
tan, he was appointed Minister of Public 
Works. When con.sideration aro,se in 
1942 for the construction of a major dam 
in Afghanistan, this foi-mer student 
asked the United States Government if 
it could send a survey engineer. The 
State Department arranged for a trip by 
Mr. Jack Savage of the Bureau of Hec¬ 
lamation, whom many of you know as 
the designer of Boulder Dam. Jack 
Savage spent only a month in Afghanis¬ 
tan, advising on the feasibility of the 
project. The Afghanistan Government 
then issued a scries of contracts to United 
States engineering and construction 
firms, now aggregating many millions of 
dollai's. 

Here in one sequence you can see the 
relationship of our program for foreign 
students, our training of foreign techni¬ 
cians in the United States Government 
agencies, our sending of technical ad¬ 
visers to other governments, and the role 
played by private American companies. 

As soon as these professional schools 
are established, it is found that the scien¬ 
tific training and particularly the lab¬ 
oratory work in the high schools is 
inadequate, and it is necessary to revise 
the high school curriculum. 
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In many underdeveloped countries we 
find that education has been restricted to 
the wealthy families who have a social 
repugnance for hand labor. They lack 
what Harold Lasswell calls “the dignity 
of overalls.” 

International Exchange of Students 

One of the methods whic.h the Ignited 
States has attempted to iise in ovci com¬ 
ing this attitude is to reconuuend handi- 
(;rafts and shop work in the primary 
schools of a counti'v. We have tried to 
break down the social attitude towards 
manual labor at the youngest possible 
age. 

These educational problems are funda¬ 
mental in any improvement to engiiiet'i-- 
ing services in most backward counti’ics. 

This year the United States has had 
over 25,000 foreign students enrolled in 
its univemties. Approximately 5100 of 
these students were studying engineer¬ 
ing. That is over twenty per cent. 
Nearly all of these stud<‘nts have; beem 
assisted at one time or another by our 
cultural ofiicers in the American missions 
abroad, or by our reception centers in the 
United States for assisting foreigji visi¬ 
tors. The State Department is doing its 
best, within the limits of our university 
capacity, to stimulate both the quantity 
and quality of the foreign students. The 
most important contribution to this pro¬ 
gram, however, has been the excellent 
fellowship program and counciling serv¬ 
ices of the various universities, including 
our engineering schools. 

I believe we have been more successful 
in aiding foreign students to come to the 
United States than we have been in sup¬ 
plying visiting professors to institutions 
abroad. Under the Point Four program 
there will undoubtedly be a greater de¬ 
mand than at present for the sending of 
United States visiting professors of engi¬ 
neering to other countries. 

And this brings me to a subject of 
particular interest to members of your 
organization. 


I believe that the Point Pour program 
will put a strain upon the available pool 
of skilled personnel in this country, in¬ 
cluding the engineering profession. The 
government will be looking to its own 
stsdl, to private engineering companies 
and to universities to determine what 
outstanding engineers are available for 
foreign assignment, and those Avho can be 
span'd will be the first assigned. But I 
Foresee* in the second and third and en- 
.suing years a demand for personnel 
which will compel the United States to 
tui’ii to its young college graduates to 
undertake assignments abroad. Many 
of our technicians in Latin America to¬ 
day are under tbirtj" years of age. I be¬ 
lieve this is true of a majority of our 
sanitary engineers. 

This is a problem which slunild be of 
concern to all of our professional schools. 
It means that some of our engineering 
students, to be i)roperly prepared for 
their work, should have foreign l.-inguages 
and some “area studies.” Tt means that 
the counseling services of our universi¬ 
ties must become more familiar with the 
overseas opportunities for college grad¬ 
ates. 

Such foreign assignments will be an 
all-around benefit to the United States 
and to the individual. The individual 
will be given experience far beyond his 
years, and beyond any opportunities he 
would have in the United States to exer¬ 
cise such broad authority at so young a 
l)eriod in his life. This in turn enriches 
the pool of trained man-power which the 
United States possesses, and gives our 
nation a richer experience in woi’ld af¬ 
fairs, which will enable us better to fill 
our new role in world leadership. 

I have heard it said that engineers con¬ 
tributed more to the winning of the war 
than any other profession. 

1 foresee that the role of engineers in 
the program for peace, as laid down by 
President Truman, will be equally im¬ 
portant. 



Planned Individualism in Engineering Education “ 

By LIVINGSTON W. HOITSTON 
President of Pcnsselacr Poh/terhnio Institute 


Oil bchiilC of the fiieulty, my col¬ 
leagues ill the administration and the 
members of the Board of Trustees, as well 
as personally, I am happy to welcome 
you to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
I hope that your visit Avill be both pleas¬ 
ant and profitable. 

Under any circumstances the annual 
meeting of the American Society for 
Engineering Education is a sigiiificunt 
event. In the environment in which this 
gathering is being held it is especially 
significant. Today we meet not only to 
review the achievements of the year but 
also to commemorate a century and a 
quarter of continued progress in engi¬ 
neering education. In 1824 this institu¬ 
tion opened its doors on the banks of the 
Hudson not far from the building in 
which we are gathered this morning. 
Those of you who represent the colleges 
of engineering throughout tlic United 
States and Canada will therefore find 
this pilgrimage of more than ordinary 
interest. Those of you who represent the 
industries of America will, I trust, find 
it no less interesting. 

I am particularly happy that the 
American Society for Engineering Edu¬ 
cation has chosen to hold its annual meet¬ 
ing this year in Troy and to join with us 
in the celebration of 125 years of unin¬ 
terrupted service. Although we at Rens¬ 
selaer Polytechnic Institute take a modest 
pride in its history, engineering educa¬ 
tion has always been a cooperative under¬ 
taking; and your own institutions share 
with us the traditions which we cherish. 

* Presented at the General Session of the 
A.8.E.E. Annual Meeting, Troy, N. Y., 
June 21, 1949. 


We are, therefore, proud that one of 
our graduates, DeVolson Wood, of the 
Class of 1857, was the first president of 
our first cooperative organification, the 
Society for" the Promotion of Engineer¬ 
ing Education, parent organization of 
the A.S.E.E. We ape likewise proud 
that another man of Rensselaer, Benja¬ 
min Franklin Greene, was the first in 
America to analyze the problems of engi¬ 
neering education and to foster a for¬ 
ward looking program on the basis of 
his analysis. To quote the Wickenden 
report, Greene developed “an educational 
discipline complete in itself, not narrowly 
utilitarian but adapted to the complete 
realization of true educational culture.” 

Greene was a practical man. He went 
to Europe first and studied the systems 
of engineering education there. Then on 
the basis of what he had observed, he 
developed his own program here, a pro¬ 
gram which has given American engi¬ 
neering education its distinctive form and 
character. In its essentials this program 
is still sound today. Since Greene’s day 
all colleges of engineering have con¬ 
tributed in some way to the development 
of engineering education. The Ameri¬ 
can Society for Engineering Education 
stands, therefore, as a symbol of a great 
cooperative venture in which we are all 
pioneers. 

Planned Coordination 

In the constitution of our society one 
of the purposes is stated as “the coordi¬ 
nation of institutional aims and pro¬ 
grams both among the schools and col¬ 
leges and in their joint relations with 
professional, educational and public 
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bodies.” To me the important words 
here are “coordination” and “joint.” 
They suggest one of the things on which 
we must concentrate in the years ahead 
under the guidance of the A.S.B.H even 
more tlian we do now. We have reached 
a point where such joint planning be¬ 
comes essential. This is particularly 
true of our graduate and research pro¬ 
grams. Our job has been vastly compli¬ 
cated by the many new developments in 
science and engineering. There is a 
great deal to be done and there are 
enough of us to do it, but I submit that 
we are going to have a steadily increas¬ 
ing degree of coordination be!ween our 
programs if wo are to function at peak 
efficiency. I do not mean to imply a pro¬ 
gram of planned economy. 

Perhaps I can give this id^^a bettcir 
focus if I give it a name. Let’s call it 
“planned individualism”—among our 
schools; or if you like, coopin-ative com¬ 
petition. 

We all enjoy competition. It is one of 
the bases of our American culture. You 
might almost say it is native to our soil. 
The results of it are what still set us 
apart from other nations. Tt has made 
us great, wealthy and powerful in indus¬ 
trial might. It has brought us to world 
leadership. It has given us tremendous 
responsibilities. But the blade of com¬ 
petition can cut two ways. One recalls 
the phrase, “cut throat” competition. 
That’s out of favor now, but when our 
fathers were growing up, young America, 
bursting at tin* seams, looked with awe 
and with some admiration at men whose 
business practices would not pass muster 
today. 

So we have learned that certain kinds 
of competition can get us into trouble. 
Today we watch our competitive prac¬ 
tices, and when they proyo unfair, we 
rule them out. 

We have learned that in times of na¬ 
tional crisis competition would work 
against the best intei'ests of our country, 
and then we have turned to such forms 
of planning as price control, for example. 
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and the pooling of our industrial know¬ 
how. 

Competition Among Educational 
Institutions 

American cducatioTial institutions de¬ 
light in competition. We compete for 
students, for faculty, for money, for pub¬ 
lic favor, for industrial grants, for the 
support of philanthropic foundations, 
and we compete on the playing fields. 
We are competing for fame, and some¬ 
times the type of fame has a tendency 
toward the superficial. It comes to mean 
anything that has a superlative “st” on 
the end of it. 

For example. School “X” allows the 
world to find out that it has the biggest 
cyclotron; School “Y^,” that it has the 
longest wind tunnel, another one has the 
host towing tank, another the most pow¬ 
erful telescope, another the largest en¬ 
rollment, another the biggest graduate 
school, another the j)r(dtiest co-ed, and I 
should certainly a<ld here, still another 
the best lacrosse team. 

We hire specialists in public relations 
to make sui'e that our alumni and the 
rest of the world know how many “st’s” 
we can claim. 

All these things L have been mention¬ 
ing iU'C part of our competitive system. 
Most of it is healthy, but some of it can 
be harmful. Part of it is superficial, 
and that doesn’t matter vciy much, but 
some of it is basic, and that does matter. 

Now I would like, to recall what I sug¬ 
gested a few moments ago—what I called 
“planned individualism,” or, if you pre¬ 
fer, cooperative competition. With a 
deep bow in all directions I would like to 
submit that no one of us is really the 
engineering school of America and in so 
far as we consciously try to earn the 
reputation of being that school, we run 
the danger of spreading ourselves too 
thin. There is manifestly far more for 
us to do than any one of us can accom¬ 
plish alone. No one engineering school 
con be all things to all men. There can 
never be such an engineering school. 
Every school has some significant con- 
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tribution to make. The more we learn 
in our respective fields of concentration 
the more apparent this becomes. At¬ 
tempts to satisfy all our potential cus¬ 
tomers, to meet the demands of eveiy 
type of fjraduate student who comes to 
our doors will leave us in the somewhat 
unstable iiosition of Stephen Leacock’s 
hero, Guido the Gimlet of Ghent. As 
you recall, at one point Guido ‘‘leaped 
on his horse and rode oil' in all directions 
at once.” 

It is a commonplace to say that science 
and engineering become jiiore and more 
a matter of team work. Within our re¬ 
spective graduate schools at this moment 
we each undoubtedly have teams made 
up, for instance, of an electrical engineer, 
a metallurgist, a biochemist, and an 
aeronautical engineer, working on a com¬ 
mon problem which none of them could 
solve alone. W^ould it not be possible to 
develop an even gi-eater measure of team 
work between the schools themselves. 
Steps toward this end have been made 
through the A.S.K.Pl. I am raising the 
question of whether it is not time to co¬ 
ordinate our program even further- -in 
cooperative competition. 

Obviously, what I am recommending 
applies mostly to graduate schools and 
research programs. It is in them that 
we run the dangci- of needlessly dupli¬ 
cating each other’s efforts, of wasting 
time and money and personnel. 

Please don’t get the idea that I am ad¬ 
vocating regimentation of curricula to 
the point where each school is arbitrarily 
allotted its particular fields of concen¬ 
tration. Such a concept is abhorrent to 
us all. I am simply suggesting that we 
could work out a voluntary program of 
planned individualism—and I stress the 
work “voluntary”—which could insure 
that we use our facilities, and our facul¬ 
ties and our funds to best advantage. 

Industry-College Cooperation 

I believe a further measure of coopera¬ 
tion is possible among us, particularly as 
it pertains to the support that American 
education must have from American in¬ 


dustry. Some progrcs.s has already been 
made under the auspices of the A.S.E.E., 
as well as by individual colleges. 1 be¬ 
lieve that more is possible and vital. I 
btdieve that American industry,* if once 
properly educated, will come to recognize 
the extent of its responsibility to our 
scientific and engineering colleges, and 
will then act favorably on that recogni¬ 
tion. It has not done so to date. That 
it hasn’t is our fault. We have taken 
our story as individuals to individual 
companies. The job ahead of us is the 
education of all industry. This educa¬ 
tion of industry should be accomplished 
by a joint effort on our part and not 
piecemeal by each of us as individuals as 
we seek our special subsidies for our own 
l)rojocts. I believe that industry Avill 
welcome a comprehensive presentation of 
the matter which reflects the problems 
common to us all. I believe that we 
could then work out with industry a vol¬ 
untary plan under Avhich w'c would have 
a more equable and i)articularly a more 
efficient use of industry’s support, and 
I believe that as a result of this coopera¬ 
tion the support would be vastly greab'r. 

You have been given a little brochure 
with a red border at the top called 
“American Industry and the Colleges of 
Engineering.” This is a survey made by 
K('nsselaer, and the fact that each of you 
has a coi)y should indicate that it was 
made for the benefit of all. 1 have no 
doubt others of you may have made the 
same sort of survey in the past—or were 
perhaps contemplating something like it 
for the future. I hope it will benefit 
you as we hope it will benefit us. In 
any event, here it is for such use as we 
care to moke of it. It doesn’t give all 
the answers and it can’t promise 100% 
accuracy. No questionnaire can fail to 
reflect the type of answer sought, as 
many of our eminent pollsters were quite 
ready to admit on the morning of last 
November 3rd. 

Be that as it may, this industrial sur¬ 
vey is very encouraging, to me. The 
questionnaire was sent to the presidents 
of our great industrial Arms and for the 
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most part it was the presidents who an¬ 
swered it, usually in their own hand¬ 
writing. In replying to one oi' the 
(]ucstions, two-thirds of the more than 
550 respondents stated that they believed 
business and industry should help the 
schools of science and engineering to a 
greater extent than they do now. 

T construe this as a downright invita¬ 
tion. T believe it is a project which fits 
admirably into the program of our so¬ 
ciety. If we can educate American in¬ 
dustry as well as we educate the engineers 
who are its life-blood, neither we nor in¬ 
dustry need have any fears for the 
future. A whole industry has frequently 
banded together to tell its story to tlu' 
general jiublic. Usually when it has 
acted together in this manner, the results 
sought for were achieved. 

With the ever mounting cost of labora¬ 
tory equipment and with the growing 
complexitj" of our research programs, 
engineering education needs a solid block 
of financial support. Many of us believe' 
that if this support were forthcoming 
from the National Government, serious 
restrictions on our institutional freedom 
would result. 1 believe that we can ob¬ 
tain that solid financial support which 
we need without large amounts of gov¬ 
ernment aid and a continuing drain on 
the Federal Treasury. 


Legislalire Requirements 

Congress should bo persuaded to liber¬ 
alize our tax procedure because many 
people with medium to large incomes 
just cannot afford to continue the gener¬ 
ous support of education practiced a few 
years ago. Let us cooperate to help 
bring back this private form of educa¬ 
tional support. 

We must further, as a group, tell in¬ 
dustry of our situation, our aims and our 
needs. And then we as individuals must 
seek out those industries which w’C can 
serve and whi(‘h can best take advantage 
of working with us. 

I congratulate this Society for the 
choice of the theme of this meeting - 
Partnership with Industry. I am certain 
that through the full realization of that 
theme we can achieve an educational 
program which will usher in an age of 
Health and Abundance for all peoples. 

We arc indeed honored that you arc 
lu're to help commemorate the 125th anni¬ 
versary of the founding of Rensselaer 
Polytcehnie Institute. 

Again, may I tell you how glad wc are 
to have you with us at this time. This 
is your convention—w(* Avaut it to be both 
plea.saiit and profitable—and we will try 
our very best to make it so. 


E.CR.C Review of Current Research Available 


A compilation of the titles of all cur- 
I'cntly-active research projects in engi¬ 
neering at the 82 institutions which are 
members of the Engineering College Re¬ 
search Council has been announced by the 
Council. The volume, published under 
the title Review of Current Research and 
Directory of Member Institutions, con¬ 
tains nearly 200 pages of data on re¬ 
search projects and policies. More than 
4000 project titles are listed, and all are 
covered in an index of research project 
subjects. 


Copies of the Review, which is com¬ 
piled biennially by the Council, have been 
supx>licd to the libraries of all institu¬ 
tions which hold membership in the Engi¬ 
neering College Research Council. Mem¬ 
bers of the Society may obtain personal 
copies for $1.25 each, approximately 
cost; the book is regularly available to 
non-members for $1.75. Orders should 
be addressed to Mr. John P. Weber, As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Research Coun¬ 
cil, at the College of Engineering, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 



The Financial Dilemma Facing the Colleges’ 

I’.y FRANK C. TIOCKEMA 
Vice President and Executive Dean, Purdue University 


Equality of educational opportunity 
has always been one of the fundamental 
ideals of American democracy. Starting 
with the constitution of the United States 
of America and the Bill of Rights as a 
foundation, there has been steady prog¬ 
ress toward making this ideal a reality. 
During the past half century the enroll¬ 
ment in colleges has increased tenfold 
from 250,000 in 1900 to 2,400,000 in 
1949. This increase is evidence of our 
belief that education plays an important 
role in the progress of American democ¬ 
racy in war and in peace. The validity 
of this belief in the value of education is 
supported by the results of a survey 
made recently by Dr. Harold P. Clark of 
Columbia University, which shows that 
there is a close relationship between the 
economic and social well-being and the 
educational level of a people. 

In the broad sense, education includes 
all experience, all learning, all growth, 
and all seif-development. In itself it is 
neither good nor bad; it can lead an indi¬ 
vidual upward and forward, or down¬ 
ward and backward. The danger is not 
that we may have too much education, 
but that we may obtain the wrong kind. 
To provide the right kind and the right 
amount of education for each citizen is, 
therefore, vitally important. There is no 
saturation point in wise education. Edu- 

* Presented before the Committee on Re¬ 
lations with Industry at the Annual Meet¬ 
ing, Troy, N. Y., June 22, 1949. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the 
members of the A.S.E.E. Committee on Re¬ 
lations with Industry and to approximately 
two hundred industrialists and businessmen 
for their helpful suggestions. 


cation must load tho way if wo beliove in 
that old axiom, “What we want in the 
nation, wo must first put in our schools.” 

Mr. ,T. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, esti¬ 
mates the cost of crime at seventeen 
billion dollars annually. (The human 
suffering caused by crime cannot, of 
course, be measured in dollars and cents.) 
Crimes are committed by those who have 
become anti-social and destructive as the 
result of the -wrong kind of education 
received in the home-s, the churches, the 
schools, and the workshops of the na¬ 
tion, and from the movies, the press, the 
radio and television. Would it not be 
wise to spend for the right kind of edu¬ 
cation at least a portion of the seventeen 
billion dollars which is now lost annually 
because of crime? How much, in terms 
of dollars and cents alone, would it be 
worth to the nation, the state, and the 
(community, as well as to industry and 
business, if each individual were taught 
to be honest, reliable, ethical, loyal, -well- 
balanced mentally, socially, spiritually, 
and physically, willing to work hard and 
enjoy it, well equipped for his work, and 
well trained as a self-sustaining and con¬ 
tributing member of a free and changing 
society? 

Quality Education is Costly 

We need more than “quantity” educa¬ 
tion; we need “quality” education as well. 
The survival and progress of our nation 
depend on the quality of the educational 
system. It is bound to take a large 
amount of money to ffnance quality edu¬ 
cation, but we should always remember 
that education is the best investment we 
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call make if we wish to offer a greater 
degree of equality of opportunity for 
the youth of each succeeding generation. 

One of the important functions of 
modern education is to assist the people 
of the country to use wisely the re¬ 
sources and opportunities at their dis¬ 
posal. Throughout the years the objec¬ 
tives of quality education have become 
broader and broader. Little by little, 
step by step, the complexities of modern 
life have forced an ever-widening field 
of activity upon the schools. During 
the war and since the war, the institu¬ 
tions of higher learning have played an 
important part in the tremendous task 
of educating the youth of this nation for 
good citizenship, with all its implications. 
The financing of this ever-expanding 
educational program has been a problem 
of increasing consequence. 

The beneficiaries of the right kind and 
the right amount of education arc not 
only the individuals who receive it but 
also the nation, the state, the community, 
and every member of the community; 
and, specifically, every employer. The 
beneficiaries of quality education should 
be willing to assume their share o£ i-e- 
sponsibility for its moral and financial 
support. 

The unprecedented demand for higlu'r 
education since the war finds most of the 
eighteen hundred colleges and universi¬ 
ties in the United States understaffed, 
underliouscd, underequipped and under¬ 
financed. An estimated 2,400,000 stu¬ 
dents registered for the scholastic year 
1948-1949 are accommodated in an <?du- 
catioual plant designed to serve a maxi¬ 
mum of approximately 1,600,000. The 
United States Office of Education esti¬ 
mates that attendance by 1950 will ap¬ 
proach 3,000,000 studente. 

Post-war enrollments have been in¬ 
flated, partly by the return of veterans 
who had deferred their ‘^schooling, and 
partly by the encouragement givtm to 
veterans under the Q. I. Bill to attend 
college. While some temporary leveling 
off in enrollments is looked for in the im¬ 
mediate future, other forces than the 


G. I. Bill are expected to keep college 
attendance at a high level. Among these 
forces are scholarships, fellowships, and 
ever-growing interests in higher educa¬ 
tion. 

Causes of Financial Dilemma 

Permit me to list some of the reasons 
for the financial dilemma now facing the 
colleges and universities: 

I. Enrollments have increased approxi¬ 
mately 100% 

The present enrollments are ap¬ 
proximately twice those of pre-war 
years. Teaching staffs as well as 
the laboratory and physical plant 
facilities are inadequate to do 
justice to this great increase in stu¬ 
dents. 

A. The collegns must increase 
their staffs 

Because of shortage of funds 
and because of lack of trained 
teachers, it has not been pos¬ 
sible to add enough staff mem¬ 
bers to give maximum service 
to the sludtmts. The teaching 
staff has been and is under¬ 
paid and overworked. It 
must be realized that teaching 
is largely an art and as such 
must be individualized by in- 
sistance on small classes and 
teaching loads sufficiently low 
to permit the teacher to know 
and understand his students. 

B. They must increase their li¬ 
brary and laboratory facilities 
Libraries should be adequate 
to accommodate the increase 
in enrollment in both the 
undergi'aduate and graduate 
programs, and the increase in 
faculty. 

Although laboratories and 
classrooms arc used in many 
institutions from early in the 
morning until late at night, 
additional laboratory facilities 
are needed. 
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C. They must increase other 
physical plant facilities 

JI. Current economic conditions have 
created urgent problems 
The dovaluiitioii oC the dollar has 
ailected salaries and the prices of 
labor and niatorinls, thus adding to 
the financial problems. 

A. The colleges should increase 
the salaries of staff members 
'J'he teachers have been loyal. 
This loyalty should be re¬ 
warded as soon as possible by 
reasonable increases in salar¬ 
ies and a dc'crease in teaching 
load. The nec’d for increase 
in salaries is aggravated by 
two i?nporlant factors: 

1. Living costs and taxes 
have incn’ascd 
The members of univer¬ 
sity staffs were already 
underpaid. Salaries must 
be raised to meet the in¬ 
crease in living costs and 
taxes. 

12. Competition to obtain and 
keep competent staff 
members is keen 
Colleges and universities, 
industries, and businesses 
are all competing, 
li. Grants, gifts, and bequests 
have decreased in number and 
amount 

As living costs and taxes in¬ 
crease, grants, gifts, and be¬ 
quests, especially from individ¬ 
uals, have decreased in num¬ 
ber and amount. 

C. Income from endowment funds 
has decreased 

The interest rate on securities 
reached an all-time low dur¬ 
ing the war years, and has in¬ 
creased but slightly since the 
war. 

D. Increased cost of labor and 
material hampers both new 
construction and maintenance. 


Present building costs ai-e 
about three times those of pre¬ 
war costs for the same space. 
Because of the increase in the 
cost of labor and material, the 
need for additional new build¬ 
ings can be met only by a 
large increase in funds for new 
construction. 

In order to keep the physical 
plant in a good state of repair, 
constant work i.s necessary; 
and maintenance costs have 
increased at least 100%. 

K. The costs of boolcs, laboratory 
supplies, and other supplies 
have increased 

III. r ost-war adjustment has created 
farther problems 

A. Maintcnmice of physical plant 
had to be deferred during the 
war years 

Because of the shortage of 
labor and materials, much of 
the maintenance of physical 
plant facilities was deferred. 
This accumulation of mainte¬ 
nance projects has now 
reached an all-time high. 

B. New construction was post¬ 
poned during the war 
Because of the shortage of 
labor, materials, and funds, 
new construction during the 
war was reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. 

IV. Educational services must be ex¬ 
panded to meet the needs of the 
world today 

A. Research activities must in¬ 
crease 

If research is all-im 2 )ortant in 
time of war, it is ecjually im¬ 
portant in time of 2 >eaee. If 
this nation is to hold its place 
in the sun, the colleges must 
carry on more and more pure 
and applied ** research. Re¬ 
search laboratories, special 
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equipment, and research spe¬ 
cialists are nocessaiy. 

B. The graduate program must 
be expanded 

As our economy becomes more 
and more complex, we need 
increasing numbers of highly 
trained specialists educated 
and developed in the graduate 
schools. An adequate gradu¬ 
ate program is costly. 

C. An adequate coun-seling pro¬ 
gram is necessary 

If education is to provide tlu' 
right kind and the right 
amount of education for each 
individual, it is absolutely 
necessaiy to have an adeijuate 
counseling and vocational 
guidance program in higher 
education as well as in our 
secondary and even elementary 
schools. 

D. Better public relations with 
busine.ss, industrial, and labor 
organizations must be main¬ 
tained 

In order that the education 
provided for the students may 
be practical as well as theo¬ 
retical, the colleges and uni¬ 
versities will have to spend 
more money in kee[)ing the 
members of the teaching staff 
in elo.so touch with off-campus 
organizations. This involves 
funds for staff travel and fre¬ 
quent leaves on pay for visits 
to other institutions, advanced 
study, and work in industry 
and business. Staff members 
should be encouraged to work 
in industrial and/or business 
organizations for a semestei’ 
or two every three or four 
years. 

Sources of Ftmds 

If the beneficiaries of the right kind 
and the right amount of education arc 
expecting the colleges to do a good job 


for them, adequate funds must be pro¬ 
vided from one or more of the following 
sources: 

1. Tuition and fees. The amount of 
the tuition and fees varies greatly among 
th(‘ colleges. The tuition and fees may 
have to be increased in some colleges and 
dec.rcasj'd in otlw'rs. In most instances 
the individual student bears this cost. 
Vet the student’s tuition and fees rarely 
pay for as much as half the cost of his 
(‘ducation. 

2. Endowments. Drives are being 
planned, especially by the private col¬ 
leges, to increase the endowment funds. 
The colleges will have to depend a great 
deal on an increase of donors of small 
gifts, and on the possibility of an increase 
in intei-est rates. 

3. Communiltf aid. Since the com¬ 
munity is a top beneficiary of the (piality 
education of its members, it should as¬ 
sume its due share of moral and financial 
support of the local college. Too many 
communities that are able to support 
their own colleges often ask for federal 
aid, thereby asking other communities to 
help carry their res[)on.sibilities. 

4. Slate aid. Since state universities 
rarely have endowment funds, they must 
dei)end upon state appropriation fo»- the 
major part of their support. Yet it is 
difficult to obtain adequate appropria¬ 
tions for the effective operation of the 
state universities from state appropria¬ 
tions alone. 

5. Federal aid. At pn'sent federal aid 
is ])rovided for the veterans who qualify 
under the G. 1. Bill of Bights and for 
certain nation-wide areas of training and 
research that arc of special iinpoi'tance 
to the country. The Federal Government 
pays for the direct cost of education of 
those veterans who qualify under Pub¬ 
lic Law 346 and Public Law 16; the 
“direct cost” is approximately sixty per 
cent of the total cost. The decrease in 
G. I. enrollment will reduce the income 
from Federal funds to such an extent 
that the colleges will have to look else¬ 
where for additional funds. Several 
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bills are now before Congress providing 
for a great expansion of Federal aid, 
which some individuals think might be 
the beginning of Federal control of our 
educational system. 

The land-grant colleges and universi¬ 
ties have been the beneficiaries of Fed¬ 
eral aid for higher education for over 
seventy-five years, and at no time has 
this involved dictiation on the part of 
the Federal Government. During the 
1930’s many colleges and universities 
were able to construct new buildings be¬ 
cause of the financial aid from the Public 
Works Administration. These grants 
did not imply Federal control. Federal 
aid for specific nation-wide programs of 
training and research has been made 
available during the past several yejars 
to certain colleges and universities, with 
little or no Federal control. Federal aid 
to education is now requested by certain 
persons and groups because of: (1) the 
vanishing American dream of proper 
schooling for all who arc qualified; (2) 
the inequalities of the income, or Avealth, 
of various sections of the nation; and (3) 
the inadequacy of funds for education 
available from other sources. 

Other persons and groups are opposed 
to increased Federal support of higher 
education because they fear the possibil¬ 
ity of Federal control of education. The 
statement which folloAvs is from a speech 
that General Dwight D. Risenhower made 
in Albany, New York, on October 15, 
1948: 

Because I believe that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has no right to tax money out of 
our pockets and give it back to ns without 
some form of supervision, therefore, I say 
that they cannot give federal money for 
the support of higher education. When 
federal money comes into that field, we are 
entering a dangerous situation. 

6. Aid from industry and business. 
Many industries and businesses have pro¬ 
vided some financial aid to colleges. 
Many would do much more if it Avere pos¬ 
sible under state and national laws. In¬ 
dustries and businesses have made funds 


available: (1) to competent and needy 
students in the form of scholarships and 
felloAvships; and (2) to the qualified col¬ 
leges for educational and research proj¬ 
ects. 

7. Aid from other source^ Other or¬ 
ganizations, such as trade associations, 
foundations, institutes, and labor groups, 
have contributed to education. These or¬ 
ganizations should be encouraged to con¬ 
tinue to do their part in the over-all pro¬ 
gram of quality education. 

Cooperation of Industry and Business 
vjith Education 

Because of the extensiveness of the 
topic, “The Financial Dilemma Facing 
th(i Colleges,” the discussion must be lim¬ 
ited to one phase of the problem. I 
should like to consider AAdth you one 
source of the colleges’ financial dilemma 
which I think is especially important: 
the stake that industry and business have 
in education. 

Colleges and universities, both private 
jind public, which have rendered recog¬ 
nized service to industry and business 
have enjoyed a cordial relationship with 
a large number of industrial and business 
organizations throughout the years. Edu¬ 
cational institutions report very favor¬ 
ably on cooperation with industry and 
business and look upon it as a two-way 
proc(?ss. They are prone, of course, to 
stress the services which they are pre¬ 
pared to render industry and business. 
But corporations which haA'^e Avorked 
with colleges and universities are also 
favorably disposed toAvard cooperation. 

Most of the industrialists and business¬ 
men are more or less aware of the finan¬ 
cial problems confronting higher educa¬ 
tion, and many of them are asking 
questions such as the folloAving: 

1. Which colleges deserve financial as¬ 
sistance? 

2. Can recognized accrediting agen¬ 
cies help to classify colleges? 

3. Should preference be given to lo¬ 
cal institutions?^ 

4. How much money is needed? 
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5. From which sources should funds 
be provided! 

6. How much should each industrial 
and business organization contrib¬ 
ute to supplement the income from 
other sources? 

7. In what form or forms would 
financial aid be most effective! 

8. Should there be restrictions on the 
funds donated? 

9. Will the obligation be a continuing 
one! 

10. How are the funds to be adminis¬ 
tered ? 

The several institutions of higher 
learning, both ijrivate and public, had 
better be prepared to be examined by the 
practical and realistic industrialists and 
businessmen. Each college should put 
its house in order and be able to give a 
constructive answer to the following 
questions: 

1. IIow great is the future demand 
for the kind of persons being edu¬ 
cated by this and similar colleges? 
Are the undergraduate curricula 
overspecialized ? 

2. Docs this college operate on sound 
financial and academic policies? 

3. Docs it make maximum use of 
classrooms, laboratories, and other 
facilities on the basis of space and 
time? 

4. Does it provide each of its students 
with friendly and helpful service 
and an individualized and human¬ 
ized educational program, gauged 
to his preparation, learning rate, 
aptitudes, interest, and capacity, 
so that he can make the progress 
of which he is capable under ex¬ 
perienced and inspired leadership! 

5. Does it improve and develop cocdi 
student who is admitted regardless 
of whether ho remains in the col¬ 
lege one or two j^ears'on a termi¬ 
nal program or four years on a 
program leading toward a degree? 

6. Is it vitalizing its students with a 
motivating, active interest in and 
concern for the meaning of Ameri- 
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can freedoms and the responsibili¬ 
ties of good citizenship! 

7. In which specialized fields is it 
adequately equipped to carry on 
research ? 

8. Is it well organized and adequately 
supervised! 

9. Does it have a high grade, active, 
growing, and adequate teaching 
faculty and scientific research 
staff? 

10. Docs it have exceptional staff 
members in the key positions! 

11. If tliis college is overexpanded 
and/or overstaffed, how shall this 
situation be remedied? 

12. Does this college have definitive 
plans which justify future expan¬ 
sion! 

13. Does it enjoy the respect of indus¬ 
trialists and businessmen? 

Attitude of Industrialists 

If the colleges do their part well, then 
the further question is—What is the atti¬ 
tude of industrialists and businessmen 
I r)ward colleges in need of financial sup- 
j)ort? Permit me to quote several dis¬ 
tinguished men who have the reputation 
of understanding the problems confront¬ 
ing industry, business, and education. 

Mr. Laird Bell, an attorney of national 
repute, said in a recent address: 

If education does its part well, industry 
ill contributing to education benefits botli 
itself and education. This is, I believe, 
amply demonstrated by the fact that some 
twenty concerns, headed, incidentally, by 
the oil companies, have subscribed $.1,000,- 
000.00 over a 5-year period for work in pure 
.science in the Nuclear Institute of the 
TTniversity of Chicago. The National In 
ilustrial Conference Board has made a num¬ 
ber of studies of corporate contributions. 
They found that 71 of the 100 largest man¬ 
ufacturing corporations gave over 16 mil¬ 
lion dollars to charity in 1947, while half 
of this went to community purposes and 
only a little over 2 millions went to educa¬ 
tion.! 

! BeU, Laird (Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, University of Chicago): “Co- 
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Mr. Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of 
the Board of Standard Oil of New Jer¬ 
sey, in a recent address acknowledged the 
debt that business and industry owe to 
education. He said in part: 

If business and indiislry could not draw 
upon a large reservoir of educated man¬ 
power, they would be liandicai)i)ed in ev(‘ry 
phase of their o[)erations. Ajuorican edu¬ 
cation does a job for business and in¬ 
dustry. If our hope of an advancing 
American economy involves reducing costs, 
iiicrcasiiig individual productivity, and de¬ 
vising better ways of doing things, wo must 
consider that wo have a major interest in 
helping American educators in their work .2 

It is my personal opiiiiou tliat the i>e.acp, 
prosperity, and security of this nalion may 
depend as much on the way we tre.'it onr 
teachers and onr religions leadi'rs as it iloes 
on any other single inllneiice. We believe 
that the individual is im]>ortant :ind slionli] 
.always come first. Colleges and universities 
are tod.ay more and more Io(d<ing to bnsi 
ness and industry for help—and I think 
they are right in doing so. More and more 
the corpor.'ite individual is being askcnl to 
.assume some ])art of the res|n)iisibi1itv tliat 
the itrivatc individual is not so uell sit>i- 
ate<l to carry with )>rc.sciit taxes .■iinl siii- 
laxe.s—anil 1 think it is interesting nnd 
signific.ant that corporation giving to \ari 
oils forms of ]dii1anthroi)y has increased 
tenfold in the past dcc.ade. I believe that 
the will to contribute exists very widely 
today in the field of business and iiidnstri, 
but I find that very few ])euple (among 
them very few educators') are auare of the 
subst.antial obstacles to giving which tin* 
law puts ill the path of the ]uiblic spiriti-d 
corporation mniiagcmeiit.- 

Mr. John L. McCaffrey, I’rcsideiit of 
International Harvester Company, de 
dares that in education business has a 

operative Planning for Education and In¬ 
dustry." Address delivered before the. 1948 
Texas Personnel Conference, November 5, 
1948. 

2 Abrams, Frank W. (Chairman of the 
Board, Standard Oil Company of New .Ter- 
sey) : "How Can American Business Ilelji 
American Education?" Address delivered 
before the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Amcric.an Colleges, Jan¬ 
uary 11, 1949. 


“legitimate business interest at stake.” 
In a recent address he said: 

If we are to maintain and expand our 
educational system, wo must do more than 
offer good wishes. Wo must give financial 
support to the limit of our abilities. We 
must give assistance by every other me.ans 
])Ossible. 

Aside from our interest as individual 
cilizens, wc have a legitim,ate business in¬ 
terest at stake. Every biisiiK'ssmaii today 
needs to know enough .about flic society iii 
which he'lives and opcr.ntcs .so that ho can 
follow its changes intelligently, adjusting 
himself and his business to changing times, 
and making sure that his business serves 
its most useful purpose for society.^ 

Dr. Frank B. Joivett, President of the 
National Academy of Seienees, has said: 

1 urge 111,at income tax credit under dis¬ 
cussion be formulated in terms sulficicntly 
broad to include jirivate gifts to all agen¬ 
cies of higher learning, as well as to all 
lines of rese.arch and iiivcstigatiou carrieil 
on with tliem. This suggests as an initial 
goal .a sum of 70 million dollars, wliich is 
l(‘ss than 3% of the tax reduction now in 
conlemplation for 1947-48. And when con- 
(ribiitions from corporations arc taken into 
acconnl, tlie sum that is required from 
private givers becomes truly a very minor 
quantity ia comparison with tax reduction. 
My proposal then is—that of flic shortly- 
to-be-cstablishcd tax reduction. Congress in 
effect channel approximately 2 to 3% to 
American scholarship, by the expedient of 
telling the t.axpaycr that he will get full tax 
credit (within limits to be set) for what¬ 
ever contribution he makes to edue.ational 
and scientific agencies. If he chooses not 
to m.ake such a contribution, he may expect 
the tax collector to demand an equal sum 
of money.* 

2 McCaffrey, John L. (President of the 
Iiiteriiatioiial Harvester Comp.any). Ad¬ 
dress delivered before the Convention of the 
American Bankers Association in Detroit, 
Michigan, September 29, 1948. 

*.Tcwett, Frank B. (President, National 
Academy of Sciences) : ‘ ‘ The Case for Con¬ 
tinued Private Support of Fundamental 
Science," March 11, 1947. Presented be¬ 
fore the Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce, Washington, D. G. 
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The following resolution was adopted 
at the 1948 Congress of American Indus¬ 
try and the National Association of Man¬ 
ufactures : 

The 53rd Congress of American Industry 
emphasizes industry’s interest in education 
and calls upon all employers to initiate and 
promote closer ties between industry and 
education in their own communities, to give 
active leadership and personal sujiport to 
the maintenance of adequate educationul 
facilities and the compensation of teachers 
on a basis which is consistent with their 
professional staturc.^^ 

Nature of Fiiuiucittl Aid ■ 

There seems to be i-ather general agree¬ 
ment among the industrialists and busi¬ 
nessmen that they want to render moral 
and financial support to worthy institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. Such assistanct! 
would be extremely helpful to colhiges 
and univei'sities, both private and public, 
in supplemental support of their wide 
T'.iiige of activities in education, research, 
ami public service. Many of the indu.s- 
ti'ialists and businessmen have a.sked for 
suggestions on ways in which corpora 
tions and businesses may help finance 
sound education. The 1‘ollowing means 
of assistance to colleges arc offered for 
favorable consideratitm: 

I. Fellowships and yranls. 

1. Nunds for bsisic and applied 
research. 

2. Funds for research fellowships. 

3. Provision for resear<-h e<iui])- 
ment and materials. 

4. Loans of equipment and scien¬ 
tific a])puratu.s. 

JI. Scholarships. 

1. Undergraduate scholarships 
given as outright and unre¬ 
stricted gifts. 

2. Scholarships: 

a. For employees. 

0 Besolutlon adopted at the 1948 Congress 
of American Industry, National Association 
of Manufacturers, The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, December 1, 2 and 3, 1948, 


b. For children of employees. 

c. For individuals in the com¬ 
munity. 

HI. Loan funds. 

1. To woi'thy and needy students. 

2. To worthy and needy faculty 
mej fibers. 

IV. Outright and unrestricted gifts. 

\’. Services to professors. 

1, Employment of professors at 
salaries they receive plus an 
extra amount to take care of in¬ 
creased family expenses: 

a. During summer vacation. 

b. Dui'ing leave of absence. 

2. (Jreater u.se of college professors 
as consultants. 

.'5. Teaching fellowships. 

4. Awards to professors to stirau- 
lifto good teaching. 

T). Opportunities for i)rofes.sors to 
visit plants at company expense, 

6. Kslablishment of schools for 
professors within the plants, to 
tench teachers how business 
really runs on a free enterprise 
basis. 

VI. Services to students. 

1. Employment of students du.- 
ing summer vacation. 

2. On-the-job training in connec¬ 
tion with college work. 

3. Opportunities for student 
groups to visit ])lnnts. 

4. Special awards to students, par¬ 
ticularly in activities which 
stimulate inventiveuo.ss and self- 
expression. 

VII. Services to prospective students. 

1. Promotion of interest in educa- 
cation among qualified high 
school students by local indus¬ 
tries and businesses. 

VIII. Machinery and equipment. 

1. Donations of machinery and 
equipment for laboratory and 
classroom work. 
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2. Loans of machinery and equip¬ 
ment for laboratory and class¬ 
room work. 

3. Discounts on machinery and 
equipment sold to colleges. 

IX. Teaching aids. 

1. Gifts and loans of educational 
films and exhibits. 

2. Provision of material for text¬ 
books. 

3. Provision of pamphlets describ¬ 
ing production techniques, 
product specifications, and per¬ 
sonnel requirements. 

X. Company specialists. 

1. Loans of research specialists to 
universities and colleges for sci¬ 
entific lectures. 

2. Loans of production specialists 
for lectures on manufacturing. 

3. Loans of personnel specialists 
for lectures on industrial rela¬ 
tions. 

4. Loans of administrative special¬ 
ists for lectures on company 
policy. 

XI. Extension service. 

1. Assistance in organizing exten¬ 
sion classes. 


2. Provision of facilities for ex¬ 
tension laboratories and class¬ 
rooms. 

3. Cooperation in providing post¬ 
graduate programs for employed 
college graduates. * 

The right kind of colleges and univer¬ 
sities, both private and public, which 
show leadership, imagination and initia¬ 
tive, will give the most efficient service to 
their students with whatever funds are 
available. The increasing waste of our 
intellectual resources can be avoided only 
through the use of additional funds. 
Funds from the communities, churches, 
states, individuals, unions, trade associa¬ 
tions, institutes, foundations, and federal 
government support ifi emergency and 
for certain areas of training and research 
of a national scope, supplemented by 
whatever funds industry and business 
wish to invest in education, should make 
it possible to provide the right kind and 
the right amount of education to each 
citizen. We shall pay disastrous penal¬ 
ties if educational neglect is continued. 

Colleges and universities welcome and 
appreciate a growing recognition on the 
part of industrialists and businessmen 
that a progi-essive educational .system has 
been, and will always continue to be, vital 
to our American business and industry. 


College Notes 


The Foundry Educational Foundation, 
which conducts a college level educational 
program for the entire foundry industry 
in seven engineering schools, will expand 
its program to include five more colleges 
in 1950. During its first three-year 
cycle, the Foundation awarded 148 schol¬ 
arships of one year each to 102 students, 
some of whom received more than one 
unit. 

The Foundation’s program is in effect 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cornell University, University of Wis¬ 
consin, Case Institute of Technology, 


University of Cincinnati, Northwestern 
University, and the University of Ala¬ 
bama. 'Next year it will include Ohio 
State University, Purdue University, 
Michigan State College, Pennsylvania 
State College, and the University of Mis¬ 
souri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 

Paul E. Trumpler, of Olean, N. Y., 
has been appointed professor of me¬ 
chanical engineering at lUinois Institute 
of Technology, Professor Frank D. Gar¬ 
vin, director of the department, announced 
today. 



Engineering Mission to Latin America* 


By S. S. STBINBERO 

Dean, College of Engivccrinq, University of Maryland 


This paper is a sequel to the one en- 
litlcd '‘Engineering Etluculion in Latin 
America” (JouiinaJj oi’ Enginekring 
Ei>L’Catioi>i, Vol. '.YI, No. 4, December, 
1946). The lirst pa])er described the 
writer’s observations on a tour during 
the summer and fall of 1945 through 
twelve of the republics of Latin Americ-a 
under the auspices of the IJ. 8. Depart¬ 
ment of State. The pi-esent paper pre¬ 
sents similar observations during the. 
summer and fall of 194S under the same 
aU3j[>ice.s and covers the eight remaining 
countries south of our boi-der. This 
engineering mission to Latin America 
was the first ever undertaken to determine 
by pcraonal observation the status of ctigi- 
ncei-ing education, the engineering profes¬ 
sion, and engineering projects, in all 
twenty other American republics. On 
both tours, the wrihir was ])rivileged to 
serve as the official represtmtative of th(> 
engineering schools as well as of the engi¬ 
neering societies of the rnited States to 
the corresponding groups in the Latin 
American countries. 

* Paper presented at the 57th Annual 
Meeting of the American Society for Eiigi- 
]iecriiig Education, Troy, New York; June 
20-24, 1949. 

Editor’s Note: This is the second paper 
by Dean Steinberg resulting from his mis¬ 
sion as onr Society^a Ambassador of Good 
Will to the W other American republics. 
The success of his ambassadorship is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that during the course of 
his travels he was named an honorary pro¬ 
fessor of eight Latin American national 
universities and an honorary member of an 
equal number of engineering societies. 

S3 


Engineering Schools Visited 

Following is a list of the engineering 
schools visited on the second tour pre¬ 
sented in the, oi-der in which they were 
inspected. The accompanying map lo¬ 
cates the schools geographically. Six of 
the countries are in the Caribbean area 
while the I'emaining two, Bolivia and 
Paraguay, ar<i both land-locked in the 
v(*ry heart of South America. 

(ruatcmala 

University of San Carlos, Cuatemala 
City 

El Salvador 

University of El Salvador, San Sal¬ 
vador 

Honduras 

Central Univci-sity of Honduras, 
Tegucigalpa 

Sicaragua 

Central University of Nicaragua, 
Managua 

Bolivia 

University of San Andreas, La Paz 
Technical University of Oruro, Oruro 

Paraguay 

National University of Paraguay, 
Asuncion 

Dominican Eepuhlic 
University of Santo Domingo, Ciu¬ 
dad Trujillo 

Haiti 

University of Haiti, Port-au-Prince 

The eight countries visited on the sec¬ 
ond tour are, in general, the Latin Ameri¬ 
can republioa that are the least developed 
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economically and from the engineering' gions in -which progress has been rapid 

point of view; they are, therefore, those and phenomenal, namely, in air trans- 

that are in greatest need of the services portation. Aviation has opened up vast 

that only the engineer can provide, interior areas that previously were in- 

namely, highway and railroad transpor- accessible on account of great physical 

tation, sanitary and health facilities, the barriers, and has served to put them in 

development of agricultural and mineral direct contact with the outside world, 

resources, and, finally, industrialization. There are still many nwives in interior 

There is one eng^ineering field in these re- fastnesses in the southern part of the 
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hemisphere who have never seen a rail¬ 
road train or an automobile but who feel 
perfectly at homo at an airport. 

The eflQciency of air transportation in 
these countries made possible the wide 
area coverage by the wrih'v in a com¬ 
paratively short space of time. On his 
two trips, he travelled a distance of ap¬ 
proximately ;}2,000 miles in a total period 
of six months, with sufficient time avail¬ 
able to see and to observe in each coun¬ 
try most of its activities related to engi¬ 
neering and engineering education. 

Data on Engineering Schonh 

The accompanying tabulation gives 
(‘ertain data on each of the engineering 
.schools visited by the writer in If)IS. 
These include enrollment, faculty, cours(‘s 
and hours of instruction. It will be ob¬ 
served that the faculty members are prac¬ 
tically all on a part-time basis and the 
hours of instj-uetion are arranged to fit 
the climate and to suit the convenience 
of both faculty and students, all of whom 
are otherwise gainfully, employed. The 
salaries paid the members of the engi¬ 
neering teaching staff are pitifully small. 
For a class taught three times a week, 
the monthly compensation is $40 in 
Guatemala, $50 in El Salvador, and only 
$20 in Honduras. 

While individual variations exist in 
the engineering schools in the different 
countries, depending upon the length of 
the course and the special local require¬ 
ments, the following is a typical curricu¬ 
lum of six years duration : 

Course of Study leading to degree of 
Civil Engineer: 

llriiirs per Week 


Pre~Engineering Course 

Trigonometry 6 

Advanced Algebra 3 

Mathematical Physics 6 

General Chemistry 6 

Descriptive Geometry 6 

Geometric Drawing 3 

Total 30 


First Year 

An.alytic Geometry 

IrifiMile.simal Calculus 1 

Specialized Chemistry 

Geology 

Surveying 

T< )pogr:< phi cal Dr/iwin g 


Hours per Week 

3 

3 

6 

• fi 
6 
3 


Total 

Eerxind Year 
Ti'cliniciil ^^cchanios 
]nfinite.sima1 Calculus II 
General Ilyclrnnlics 
Advanced Surveying 
Geodesy 

Meclianic.al Drawing I 


27 

0 

3 

() 

r» 

fi 

3 


I’otal 

Third Year 
Structures I 
Elect rotoriliuics 
Jhiildiiig Materials 
Civil f^on.structions I 
Sanitary Engineering 
Mechanicjil Drawing II 


30 


fi 

6 

3 

fi 

fi 

3 


Fourth Year 
Structures T1 
M ec hati ica 1 Engi neeri i ig 
I'ficctrical Engi ne(‘riiig 
Iteinfore(‘(l C(mcrete 
I ligliway.s 

('ivil Constructions IT 


^I'otal 30 


G 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6 


Total 

Fijlh Year 
Hridges 

Estimate.s and Specifications 
Ae-sthetics of Construction 
Statistics 

National Economic.s 
Engineering Contracts 


30 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

G 


Total 21 
Grand Total IfiS 


ProjeeJs 

A minimum of G jnonths of practical 
work is required. 

In addition to the curricula listed in 
the tabulation, most of J;he engineering 
schools offer a two-year course for Sur¬ 
veyors. This course usually comprises 
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the first two years of the reffular Civil 
Engineering curriculum. 

Economic Considerations 

Although each of these countries main¬ 
tains an engineering school, in many of 
them the facilities for engineering in- 
sti-uction are very meagre. In .some 
cases, laboratories are non-existent. Sfane 
do not even possess the most elementary 
laboratory facilities in Chemistry, Phys¬ 
ics, or other fundamental courses and 
yet engineering degi'ees are awarded 
annually. The instruction is wholly 
theoretical, is based largely on mathe¬ 
matical theory and, in general, is unre¬ 
lated to practical engineering work. 
The reasons for the low .status of the 
engineering schools in these countries is 
almost wholly economic. With some ex¬ 
ceptions, the mass of the population is 
illiterate, under-paid, under-fed, and 
often indifferent as to its own stafus. 
Public works arc meager, yet the need 
I'up them in almost every field of engi¬ 
neering is very great. Most of the coun¬ 
tries abound in rich natural resources, 
largely untapped, but whicli, if devel¬ 
oped, could provide profitable employ¬ 
ment for the native population and bring 
great benefits to the country. I’he lack 
of engineering development in some of 
the countries is due to poverty, to po¬ 
litical instability, to adverse iopogi'a})hy, 
to climate, to lack of local incentive, to 
lack of security for investment of foi'- 
cign capital, to the scarcity of engineers, 
and to failure to establisli a policy re¬ 
garding public improvements that are 
so greatly needed. 

In most of these countries, the officials 
who have control of the universities and 
the engineering schools realize the need 
for improvement of their faculties and 
their facilitie.s, but in most cases they art* 
unable to do much about it because of 
local economic factors. Others have rec¬ 
ognized the need for trained engineers 
and have undertaken projects to improve 
their physical facilities. Several coun¬ 
tries have plans in various stages of com¬ 
pletion, or have already built a “Ciudad 


Universitaria,” or “University City,” 
which corresponds to our campus. 

Examples of Progress 

The University of San Andres, in Bo¬ 
livia, has followed the pattern of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh in erectiiig a hand¬ 
some twelve-story building, Ihe tallest in 
La Paz, the highest capital in the world. 
It is located in the Andes mountains at 
an altitude of more than 12,000 feet. 
The height of the University structure, 
which by law no other building in the 
city will be permitted to reach or to ex¬ 
ceed, symbolizes the high place of edu¬ 
cation in the life of the Republic. The 
writer was interested to observe on his 
inspection of this building that .six of the 
tw'elvc stories are assigned to engineering 
and allied departments. 

The University of Santo Domingo, in 
the Dominican Refiublic, has similarly 
made excellent progress. It has already 
erected six raodernisti(!, spacious build¬ 
ings on a beautiful site on the outskirts 
of Ciudad Trujillo,' the capital. Thus 
far, no building has been erected for the 
Faculty of Exact Sciences (Engineer¬ 
ing), which is temporarily housed in the 
unit belonging to the. Faculty of Den¬ 
tistry. The plans for an engineering 
building have been completed and it 's 
hoped funds will soon be provided for its 
construction. The University of Santo 
Domingo is claimed to be the first insti¬ 
tution of higher learning in the western 
hemisphere, having been authorized by 
Papal Bull on October 28, 1538, a cen¬ 
tury before the founding of Harvard 
University, the oldest in the United 
States. This University is located in a 
land that is the cradle of civilization in 
this hemisphere. It is on an island dis¬ 
covered by the Great Admiral, Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, and w'here, by his own 
request, his mortal remains are today. 

With the tAvo exceptions just noted, all 
the remaining engineering schools in this 
group are in great need of new build¬ 
ings; but, what is more important, they 
are in greater need of laboratory equip¬ 
ment, as previously noted, 
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The Faculty of Engineering at the 
Technical University of Oruro in Bo¬ 
livia is unique in several respects. It is 
located at an elevation of 13,500 feet. 
Of the nine engineering schools visited 
on the second tour, only this school has a 
full-time facultj'^, and they are justly 
proud of that fact. The only other 
engineering school in this category in 
Jjatin America is tliat at the Central 
University of Venezuela visited on the 
first trip. The members of the Oruro 
engineering faculty are prohibited by 
law from engaging in outside profes¬ 
sional activity. While the Oruro school 
does not have the advantage of the large; 
income from petroleum resources pos¬ 
sessed by the engineering school in Vene¬ 
zuela, it does own a mine which ])roduces 
principally silver and lead, the income* 
from which goes to tlie engineering 
school and makes possible the full-time 
faculty. 

Suggested Plan 

In discussing with many of the lead¬ 
ers in these countries the great need for 
properly trained engineers, the writer 
has suggested the possibility of utilizing 
some of the military budgets and mili¬ 
tary schools for this purpose. The plan 
suggested was to arrange the training in 
the military schools so as to include 
engineering fundamentals in addition to 
militarj' science. Then students quali¬ 
fied by mathematical and scientific abil¬ 
ity could, upon graduation, as in the case 
of our own West Point, enter upon 
engineering public works, and thus fiii-- 
ni.sh a supply of engineers so greatly 
needed. As in all countries these days, 
the military budget is the largest of all 
governmental expenditures. If some of 
these funds could be allocated and ex¬ 
pended annually on a priority basis for 
laboratory equipment necessary for 
proper engineering instruction, great 
benefits could accrue to the entire coun¬ 
try. Under this plan, military men 
could be of great service to their coun¬ 
tries in time of peace and not be de¬ 
pendent wholly for utilization of their 
abilities in time of war. Several of the 


military leaders looked with favor upon 
this proposal, and it is possible that the 
|)lan may be tried soon in at least two of 
the republics. 

The Engineering Profession 

The engineering profession in these 
countries recognizes the deficiencies that 
exist in their engineering education and 
they arc anxious to cooperate in every 
way that will further education and pro¬ 
fessional advanceiiumt. Each of the eight 
countries visited, except Nicaragua, 
maintains on active engineering society 
which is working closely ’with its faculty 
of engineering. Almost all the engineer¬ 
ing teachers are practicing engineers and 

are members of these societies. 

« 

Following is a list, arranged alpha¬ 
betically by country, of the engineering 
groups visited by the writer on his two 
tours. It was his pleasure to address 
and to be delightfully entertained by 24 
[jrincipal engineering societies located in 
19 countries: 

Argentina 

Argentine Society of Engineers, 
Buenos Aires 

Bolivia 

Society of Engineers of Bolivia, La 
Paz 

Brazil 

Institute of Engineers of Sao Paulo 

Engineers Club of Rio do Janeiro 

Brazilian Engineering Federation, 
Rio de Janeiro 

Engineers Club of Pernambuco Re¬ 
cife 

South American Union of Engineer¬ 
ing Societies, Rio de Janeiro 
(1948) 

Chile 

Institute of Engineers of Chile, 
Santiago 

Colombia 

Society of Engineers of Colombia, 
Bogota 

Costa Rica 

Society of Engineers of the Repub¬ 
lic, San Jose 
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Cuba 

Cuban Society of Engineers, Havana 

Dominican Republic 

Dominican Society of Engineers and 
Architects, Ciudad Trujillo 

Ecuador 

Society of Engineers of Ecuador, 
Quito 

El Salvador 

Society of Engineers of El Salvador, 
San Salvador 

Guatemala 

Association of Engineers of Guate¬ 
mala, Guatemala City 

Haiti 

Haitian Association of Engineers 
and Architects, Port-au-Prince 

Honduras 

Society of lilngincers of Honduras, 
Tegucigalpa 

Mexico 

Association of Engineers and Arclii- 
tects of Mexico, Mexico City 

Nicaragua 

Has no organized engineering so¬ 
ciety 

I’anama 

Society of Engineers of Panama, 
Panama City 

Paraguay 

Paraguayan Society of Engineers, 
Asuncion 

Peru 

Society of Engineers of Peru, Lima 

Institute of Mining Engineers of 
Peru, Lima 

Uruguay 

Association of Engineers of Uru¬ 
guay, Montevideo 

South American Union of Engineer¬ 
ing Societies, Montevideo (1945) 

Venezuela 

Society of Engineers of Venezuela, 
Caracas 


Engineering Cooperation 

The writer was greatly pleased to note 
on both tours the splendid contributions 
to the progress of the Latin American 
countries made by several of our own 
government agencies in the development 
of education, transportation, sanitation, 
and health. These engineering accom¬ 
plishments have already served in each 
country as excellent object lessons of the 
contributions that the engineering pro¬ 
fession can make to the health, the happi¬ 
ness and the economy of the nation. It 
was particularly gratifying to be told by 
native engineers, physicians, ministers of 
public works, and even by several presi¬ 
dents of the republics visited, how much 
they appreciate what has been accom¬ 
plished through our cooperative efforts. 
Following is a brief summary of some of 
these outstanding projects inspected by 
the writer in his travels. 

Inter-American Highway. This high¬ 
way extends from Laredo, Texas, through 
Mexico and the six Central American 
republics to the Panama Canal, a dis¬ 
tance of approximately 3300 miles. 
Work on the portion of this highway 
traversing Mexico is directed and financed 
entirely by the Mexican government. 
In the Central American republics, the 
United States government, through the 
Public Roads Administration, has been 
cooperating for several years with these 
countries in financing and building the 
highway. All construction work is per¬ 
formed by local labor, while the em¬ 
ployees from the United States are small 
in number and fill engineering, admin¬ 
istrative and accounting positions. 

The status of the Inter-American 
Highway at the beginning of 1949 is that 
it is passable either on paved all weather, 
or on dry weather roads most of its 
length. This is true through all of 
Mexico, except for some 60 to 70 miles 
north and south of the Mexico-Guate- 
mala border; through Nicaragua except 
for 33 miles; and for all of the remainder 
of the highway except for about 100 
miles north and south of the Costa Rica- 
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Panama border. When the I liter-Ameri¬ 
can highway is open for its entire lengtli, 
the motorist will be able to traverse one 
of the most spectacular roads in the* 
world. He will be able to travel from 
the steaming jungles of the tropics, 
across cool plateaus, and then climb to 
the top of a cold mountain range in 
Costa Jtica which is crossed at an eleva¬ 
tion of 11,000 feet. 

Many advantages have accrued to the 
other American republics through United 
States participation in this work. The 
highway has provided transportation 
facilities Avhere formerly none existed; 
has opened up new areas with untafiped 
re^iourees; has served to jironiote ad¬ 
vancement of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce; has brought together Ihe peo¬ 
ples of neighboring countries who before 
highway or air tran.sportation was avail¬ 
able, were neighbors in name only; and 
finally, has assisted in the development 
of a skilled highway organization in 
each of the countries with enginccM-s, 
supervisors, and workmen o1)taining ex¬ 
perience in actual construction. 

Ill addition to its cooperative activities 
in Central America, the Public Hoads 
Administration has provided engim*ering 
advice and assistance on highway i>roj- 
ccts to the governments of Bolivia, ])o- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, and 
Venezuela. 

Institute of I nler-Amerinni Atf((irs. 
The health ami sanitation program of 
this Institute started in 1942, and ojier- 
ates ruider cooperative agreement be¬ 
tween the United States and most of the 
other American republics. It is de¬ 
signed to aid and improve the health and 
general welfare of the pcojile of the 
western hemisphere. Agreements have 
been completed, or are now in operation, 
in all the countries to the south except 
Argentina and Cuba. These cooperative 
undertakings have illustrated the great 
benefits that can accrue to a country 
when the physician and the engineer pool 
their professional knowledge. 

The projects include construction or 
improvement of medical and public health 


facilities, including hospitals and dental 
and other clinics; sanitation, including 
water supplies, sewerage systems, and 
community sanitation facilities; health 
centers and laboratories, including 
health education, immunization, malaria, 
hookworm, yaAvs, and rat control; and 
training of technicians in public health 
and sanitation activities, including physi¬ 
cians, nurses and sanitary engineers, who 
are trained in graduate schools in the 
United States or through courses con¬ 
ducted within the countries. 

Each project is housed in an attractive, 
comfortable building designed to har¬ 
monize with the local architecture, and 
constructed of local materials. The costs 
are shared by both cooperating govern¬ 
ments. After project facilities are con¬ 
structed, thcii' operation and maintenance 
becomes a function of the municipality. 

The Avriter had the privilege on both 
tours of observing the construction and 
operation of many of the projects spon¬ 
sored by the “Servicio,” as it is fa¬ 
miliarly knoAvn south of our border. 
RevicAviiig the second tour only, ho in¬ 
spected such Avidely diver.se projects as 
the 1000-bed national hospital under con¬ 
struction in Guatemala City; the munici¬ 
pal slaughterhouse and the municipal 
public laundry in San Salvador, and the 
sewage treatrm'iit facilities at Santa 
Tccla, both in El Salvador; the water 
supply system and the tuberculosis hos¬ 
pital in Tegucigalpa, in Honduras; the 
neAV sanitary engineering laboratory at 
the University of San Andres, and a 
similar one at the Technical University in 
Oruro, both in Bolivia; the health centers 
and dispensaries in Asuncion, as well as 
the construction for the leper colony at 
Sapucay, both in Paraguay. 

Due to these cooperative activities and 
the stimulus supplied by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, practically all 
the engineering schools in the countries 
visited on the second tour are giving 
greater attention than heretofore to in¬ 
struction in Sanitary Engineering. In 
some of the schools thi% specialty is 
being offered as an option in the final 
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year of the Civil Engineering curricu¬ 
lum. 

Some of the other cooperative projects 
with agencies in the United States that 
have brought great benefits to the other 
republics include the Inter-American 
Oeodotie Survey, in their extensive map¬ 
ping projects; the United States Coast 
and (Icodetii! Suiwey, in training per¬ 
sonnel; the advanced training program 
for highway engineers sponsored by the 
.American Road Builders' Association; 
and many others. 

Pan American Engineering Congress 

As a direct result of the personal con¬ 
tacts established with the engineering 
schools and engineering societies in the 
other American republics, the First Pan 
American Rnginem-ing (’ongress has been 
called to meet in liio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
in July, 1949. The Congress is being 
sponsored by the Soiitli American Union 
of Riigineeririg Societies, and in this 
country, by the Engineers Joint (hmncil, 
composed of the rejirescntativcs of our 
major national engineering societies, 
whose (’omniittce on International Rela¬ 
tions has taken a very active part in 
planning for the Congress and in arrang¬ 
ing for United States participation. 
This Congress will be the first in this 
hemisphere to be inclusive of all branches 
of the profession and will bring together 

College 

Appointment of two professors to the 
faculty of Division of Engineering at 
Iowa State College was announced by 
Charles E. Friley, president. George R. 
Town, formerly manager of Engineering 
and Research, and assistant secretary of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Company, has 
been named professor of electrical engi¬ 
neering and associate director of the 
Engineering Experiment Station, lie 
replaces J. D. Ryder, who resigned to 
become head of the electrical engineering 
department at the University of Illinois. 
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for the first time i-epresentatives of engi¬ 
neering societies, engineering educators 
and engineering research organizations 
of the three Americas. Preceding the 
Congress there will be a meeting in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, at which the groundwork 
will be laid for the creation of a Pan 
American Union of Engineering Societies 
for the entire hemisphere. The Pan 
American Engineering Congress offers 
an opportunity of putting into immedi¬ 
ate effect the recommendations of Point 
Four of President Trumair.s inaugural 
address which proposes to make avail¬ 
able engineering know-how of the United 
States to other countries which are in 
great need of this knowledge to improve 
their present economic status. 

Looking into the future, it may be that 
supplying this technical knowledge to 
other lands will require training in our 
engineering colleges fully as broad in the 
technical fields as now, but probably Avith 
a broader basis in the humanistic-social 
field, aiming toward living and working 
in foreign fields. The opportunity now 
exists, as never before, for the engineer¬ 
ing profession of the three Americas to 
work together to the end that from such 
cooperation there may result lasting 
benefits to the peoples of all countries of 
the hemisphere. In this way we can con¬ 
tribute our share to the Avorld's present 
greatest need, which is a firm and lasting 
])ea<!c. 

Notes 

David E. Smith was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of chemical engineering, and will, 
in addition, serve ns senior chemical engi¬ 
neer in the Institute for Atomic Research. 
Smith was director of research develop¬ 
ment and control and a member of the 
board of directors of Johnson and John¬ 
son from 1942 until coming to Iowa State. 
He directed a broad program in such fields 
as rubber, resins, plastics, paper, textiles, 
adhesives, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
and new drugs. 
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The question of whether to assign four 
or five years to the undergraduate engi¬ 
neering eurriculurn has been argued 
many times, and opinion is still divided, 
with the majority favoring four years. 
The plan of six or seven years for a com¬ 
bined arts college and engineering school 
program has a few supporters and some 
cooperative curricula offer the equivalent 
of four and a half or five years of aca¬ 
demic work. The four year period, how¬ 
ever, has held its own for a century as 
the most ])opuIar schedule leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. Variations have come 
and some have remained but probably 
ninety per cent of the accredited engi¬ 
neering curricula currently require four 
years. 

Academic years are traditionally di¬ 
vided into terms or semesters. Fre¬ 
quently the time table of the engineering 
school must conform to that of the uni¬ 
versity. However, independent engi¬ 
neering schools are not unanimous in 
preferring either two or three divisions 
of the college year. In general the total 
weeks arc the same and thirty-six seems 
to be a fairly standard length. Three 
twelve-week terms or two eighteen-week 
semesters are generally accepted, al¬ 
though seventeen and even sixteen week 
semesters are used by a few institutions. 
Semesters are preferred by those who 
object to short courses, and terms appeal 
to those who like to finish course exami¬ 
nations before the Christmas holidays. 
Inasmuch as the date of Easter varies 
from year to year there is no correspond¬ 
ing regular annual advantage at the end 
of the winter term. 

Educational institutions have been 
criticized for inefficient use of plant and 


equipment because of the long summer 
vacation. There is good reason for a 
short holiday period at Christmas and 
perhaps a few days*in early spring. Sus¬ 
tained mental effort, which should be 
demanded of students in college, is fa¬ 
tiguing and periodic interruptions prob¬ 
ably improve the performance of learners 
and teachers. A three-month interval 
between spring and fall semesters or 
terms, however, is hardly necessary for 
recuperation. 

Arguments for the summer vacation 
include opportunity to earn part of 
college expenses ftn- the students and to 
carry on research or secure industrial 
experience for the faculty. In many 
cases the first is not necessary and the 
second is not done. In fact the majority 
of students do not seek summer jobs and 
the majority of teachers do little full 
time research. 

It is true that many institutions oper¬ 
ate summer terms, which provide extra 
compensation for the faculty and f)|)por- 
tunities for the students t<' shorten the 
total calendar time required to complete 
degree requirements. A few institutions 
now make faculty contracts on the basis 
of the normal academic year jilus a short 
summer session or a full summer session 
in alternate years. Salaries can be 
higher under this plan and a reasonable 
amount of time is still available for re¬ 
search. But no accredited college, so far 
as the writer knows, deliberately sched¬ 
ules full academic time of its students. 
All required engineering curricula are 
limited to thirty-four or thirty-six weeks 
of classes between Septejgiber and June 
with extra summer work optional, except 
for surveying or similar practice courses 
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in one or two of the undergraduate years 
and the alternating academic periods of 
the cooperative program. 

On a time basis, therefore, the standard 
academic program is less than seventy 
per cent efficient. It probably reflects a 
carry-over from the days when the 
United States had an agricultural econ¬ 
omy and "working on the farm” was 
essential. The short college year is 
characteristic in all countries and in each 
case doubtless derives historically from 
the same agricultural labor requirement. 
At least in the United States this deraanrl 
no longer exists. 

Is it possible to arrange a time-table 
that retains the advantages of the present 
standard and avoids its inefficiencies? 
The following simple adjustment is 
offered as a solution; three fifteen-week 
terms, a ten-day holiday at Christinas, 
a four-day interruption in the spring, 
and five weeks of vacation in the sumi'ncr. 
For 1948-49 this calendar would have 
been as follows; 

Fall term, Sept. 9-Dec. 22 
Christmas holiday, Dec. 23-Jan. 2 
Winter term, Jan. S-Ajiril 15 
Spring holiday, April IG-April 20 
Spring term, April 21-Aug. 3 
Summer vacation, Aug. 4-Scpt. 7 
Fall term, Sept. 8-Dec. 21 
Christmas holiday, Dec. 22-Jan. 1 

The advantages of this calendar can be 
summarized as follows; 

A. time efficiency of 86.5 per cent; 

forty-five weeks of school in each 
calendar year. 

B. terms of nearly semester length, 

thus avoiding short courses. 

C. fall term final examinations com¬ 

pleted before Christmas holi¬ 
days. 

D. five weeks vacation in the vacation 

season. Time enough for travel 
or some concentrated research. 

E. fall term commencing after Labor 

Day and corresponding to foot¬ 
ball season. 


F. completion of requirements for first 

degree in three calendar years. 

G. higher salaries for faculty. 

While eighteen-week semesters can be 
considered standard a number of ac¬ 
credited engineering colleges operate on 
seventeen-week periods. Eight semes¬ 
ters of seventeen weeks each total 136 
weeks. Nine terms of fifteen weeks each 
total 135 weeks; which may be con¬ 
sidered inactioally ecpiivalent to the 
former. 

If a week per term be allowed for 
examinations the engineering course of 
twelve twelve-week tertns has 132 weeks 
of instruction. The |)ropo.sed schedule 
allows for 126 weeks with one-fourth 
less terminal i)oints; not a dangerous 
reduction. 

If it is felt that the present undergradu¬ 
ate curriculum should be lengthened the 
proposed time-table makes that feasible 
without taking more j'^ears of the stu¬ 
dent’s life. For example, eleven terms 
can be completed and commencement 
held by late Ai)ril of the fourth year after 
graduation from high .school. Students 
from this schedule would thus have a 
slight advantage job-wise over those on 
the standard program. And they would 
have had 165 weeks of instruction, an 
increase of 15 to 20 per cent over the 
normal requirements. 

An alternative arrangement would 
iuake the undergraduate curriculum ten 
terms, or 150 weeks, long and two terms, 
or thirty weeks, of instruction could be 
at the graduate level. This plan would 
permit the student to secure bachelor's 
and master’s degrees in but little more 
total time than is normally required for 
the first degree. 

The three 15-week term plan h.as re¬ 
ceived one criticism which can hardly be 
considered serious; the freshman, sopho¬ 
more, junior, senior labels do not fit nine 
terms or three years. I imagine the 
undergraduates might be permitted to 
solve that problem. 

The financial readjustments of a longer 
academic year are interesting, especially 
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to the faculty. It seems reasonaljle to 
charge the same tuition for work leading 
to the bachelor's degree wliether offered 
in 8 semesters or 9 terms. For example, 
if tuition is $221} |)cr som(!stcr a student 
pays 1450 a year or $1800 for his entire 
course. Under tlie proposed plan the 
equivalent tuition would be $200 per 
term or $600 a year. 

Let E stand f<ir endowment imiome per 
student j)er year, A for administrative 
and general expense and 0 for oj)crating 
and maintenance expen.se per faculty 
member i)er year; both on the normal two 
semester basis. Assume a 10 to 1 ratio 
of students to farmlty, a fixed student 
capacity and let F eipial average faculty 
salary. The operating ccpiation, as.sum- 
iiig no i)r<)fit or lo.ss, is for each faculty 
member: 

ii)E + 10 X 450 = A + O + F. (I) 

For three 15-week term operation the 
items A and 0 will incrca.se only slightly; 
for heating load, care of grounds, etc., 
will not change and mo.st operating and 
administrative personnel arc on an eleven 
month basis anyway. Assuming a 10 
per cent increase in these items we get 
equation 

lOi? + 10 X 600 

= \.\A + \AO-A F'. (2) 

Subtracting (1) from (2) we get 

1500 - - = F' - F. (3) 

If teaching salaries arc two-thirds 
of the total educational budget, then 
A A- 0 must equal F/2. 

Substituting in (3) we get: 

1500 - F/20 = F' - F, 
or 

F' = .95F + 1500. (4) 

This represents an increase for any 
salary average less than $30,000. For 
an average salary of $5000 (instructor to 
professor, weighted) the proposed change 
indicates a possible increase of $1250 per 


year in the average, or one-fourth. A 
change of the average by this amount 
could mean, in a faculty of normal rank 
distribution, increases in salary of $2100 
for profe.ssors, $1000 for assistant pro¬ 
fessors and $700 for instructors. 


Defore 

10 professors @ .$7000 

8 iusst. prof, $4750 

12 instructors (f/' .$3,500 

$70,000 

38,000 

42,000 

30 (aj .$.5000 

.$1.50,000 

10 professors @ $9110 

8 a.s.st. piof. .$57.50 

12 instructors (o> $4200 

.$91,100 

46,000 

.50,400 

30 (ax $6250 

$187,500 

Under the suggested plan 

there will be 


three cla.s.ses in college instead of four. 
This means three-fourths as many sub¬ 
jects to be taught .simultaneously with 
one-third more students in each. In 
general this should mean more efficient 
use of faculty time. Fo.ssibly the gain 
would permit equally satisfactory in¬ 
struction with, say, a 12 to 1 student- 
faculty ratio. The further possible in- 
cr(*ase in .salaries is c.alculatcd below: 

lOF-b 4500 = -4 -b 0 +F. (1) 
\2E -f 12 X 600 

11 V 1 ‘2 

= (">) 

Subtracting (1) from (5) we get 

2F-b2700 = .32(A-br;)-bF"-F. (6) 

Substituting for (A -f 0) 

2E + 2700 = .16F + F" - F 
or 

F" = .84F -f 2F -b 2700. (7) 

Substituting $5000 for F and $300 
for E, 

F" = 4200 + 600 + 2700 
= $7500. 

The resulting average salary is an 
increase of $2500 or 50 per cent. The 
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distribution of saiiiries then might take 
the following form: 


10 profoasors @ $11,100 $111,000 

6 asst, prof, @ $G000 3(5,000 

0 instructoi's @ $45(X) 40,500 

25 @ $7500 $187,500 


It should be noted that smaller values 
of E, and therefore of F, will produce 
larger relative increases in faculty sala¬ 
ries. This is to be e.\pec.ted, of course, 
as endowment income is not affected by 
time-tables or stiulent faculty ratios. 

Peihaj)s the suggested change from a 
lO-to-l to a 12-to-l ratio re(iuircs anal¬ 
ysis. Assuming a unit of 3()0 students 
the cliarigc would dccre.ase faculty from 
30 to 25. With the average student dis¬ 
tribution among classes of approximately 
J, I, and ^ from senior to freshman 
year we would ha\m classes about as 
follows: seniors, 50; juniors, 60; sojtdio- 
niores, 75; and freshmen, 100. Each of 
lliesc groups must be increased slightly 
to give a total of 300. If 20 students are 
considered a maximum per section i'o: 
instruction wo shall have a minimum of 
5 sections of freshmen, 4 of sophomores, 
and three each of juniors and seniors, a 
total of 15. Irregularities of enrollment 
may increase this to, say, 20 sections. 
If the students’ schedules average 18 


Colleg 

Because of the vastly e.xi)aiidiiig na¬ 
tional program of iri'igation and rec¬ 
lamation there has been under develop¬ 
ment during the past several years at 
Colorado A. & M. College an In-igation 
Institute with the objective of offering 
graduate training in all phases of irri¬ 
gation engineering. The favorable loca¬ 
tion of the College among the irrigated 
areas of the West, and the long and note¬ 
worthy experience of the irrigation staff, 
combine to form a unique opportunity 
for advanced study and research. Inte¬ 
grated with this program is the work 


credits with 14 recitations and four 3-hr. 
laboratory or drawing i)eriods per week 
as a typical distribution, we get a clock- 
hour teaching load of 20 X 26 = 520. 
For a faculty of 30 the average individual 
elock-hour teaching load would be 17.3 
per week with an average student-hour 
teaching load of about 260. 

Assuming the i)roposed calendar of 
three 15-weck terms per year and the 
same total enrollment we might get a 
distribution of 67 seniors, 99 middlers 
and 134 freshmen. Irregularities would 
be relatively less important and we might 
have 4 senior, 5 middle and 7 first-year 
sections, or a total of 16. With the 
same schedule requirement as before we 
get a total clock-hour teaching load of 
16 X 26 = 416. For a faculty of 25 the 
average individual clock-hour teaching 
load would be 16.7 per week. 

The suggested three 15-week term year 
has been considered informally by a few 
engineering college teachers, but, so far 
as the writer knows, has never been 
adopted by a faculty. It seems to have 
cnmigli advantages to merit discussion. 
Time does not permit the presentation of 
a specific sample curriculum for nine 
terms; but one advantage is immediately 
ol)vious, for mathematics can be finished 
in the first three periods. 


Notes 

being done in the Hydraulics Laboratory, 
which was forniei-ly used by the U. S. 
Bureau of Ilechimation in connection 
with the studies for Hoover, Grand Cou¬ 
lee, Norris and other notable dams. Dr. 
Maurice L. Albertson is in charge of 
work in the hydraulics Laboratory. The 
Civil Engineering Department of the 
Engineering Division, which administers 
the graduate work in irrigation engineer¬ 
ing, is under the direction of Dr. Dean 
Peterson, who just came to A. & M. 
College from Utah State College. 



The Role of Universities and Colleges in Research 
as Reflected by the Steelman Report 

By N. A. CTIETSTENSEN 

Director of School of Civil Engineering, Cornell University 


Jufroilnction 

The impact of the recent war has ctm- 
vinced practically all thoughtful Amtih- 
cans that our future welfare, both in time 
of peace and in time of war, depends 
upon our research accomplishments. This 
fact is evident from four important in¬ 
vestigations each resulting in reports: 
first, Dr. Bush’s report entitled “Science 
the Endless Frontier,” second, by the ex¬ 
tensive hearings in Congress on the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation Bills, third, by 
the Steelman Report entitled “Science 
and Public Policy,” and fourth, by the 
more recent reinn-t of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. It is 
true that the last mentioned report has a 
somewhat broader concern than science 
alone. Its attitude of viewing the entire 
citizenry of the United States as our most 
fundamental resource is no doubt correct. 
But, this report like the others empha¬ 
sizes the overwhelming importance of a 
vigorous scientific advance. 

The Steelman Report was prepared by 
the Presidential Research Board com¬ 
posed of Reconversion Director John R. 
Steelman as Chairman and the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of War, the Federal Loan Ad¬ 
ministrator, the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Chair¬ 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Chaii'man of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and the Di¬ 
rector of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development as members of the com¬ 
mittee. Because of the membership of 


this Board, this report may be considered 
ns a recommendation of the Executive 
branch of our government of the esisontial 
features of the research expansion pro¬ 
posed in the United States. The outcome 
of the recent election which returned the 
governmental control to the Democratic 
Party has increased the probability that 
this report will serve as a basis i'or leg¬ 
islation which Avill implement federal ex¬ 
pansion of the research in the United 
States. 

The Steelman Report entitled “Science 
and Public Policy” is composed of five 
volumes, totaling about 1000 pages. 
Volume one entitled “Science and Public 
Policy” is a summary of the basic recom¬ 
mendations and investigations of the com¬ 
mittee. 

Volume two entitled “The Federal Re¬ 
search Program” is a composite of sev¬ 
eral more detailed reports, one from each 
of the various federal agencies engaged in 
research. The relative importance of 
each of these agencies in the year 1947 
can be seen by examination of the follow¬ 
ing table taken from Volume 2. 

Volume 3 entitled “Administration for 
Research” is also a composite of reports 
one from each of the federal agencies hav¬ 
ing the responsibility of administration of 
research activities. The scope of the fed¬ 
eral program is indicated by the follow¬ 
ing table taken from this volume. 

Beszarch and Development Agencies 

A. Agriculture Department 

1. Office of Experiment Stations. 

2. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

il. Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
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Fbderal Re8Ea.rch Expenditures, by 
Agency, Fiscal Year 1947 
(In thousands) 


Agency 

Expenditures 

Amount 

Per cent 
of total 

Grand Total . 

S623,930 

100.0 

Navy Department 

262,000 

42.0 

War Department. 

237,000 

380 

Agriculture Department. . .. 

.31.328 

5.0 

Interior Department. 

National Advisory Committi'c 

.30,358 

4.9 

for Aeronautics. 

27,000 

4..3 

Kodcral Security Agency. 

13,2.36 

2.1 

Commerce Departmeut . .. 

10,494 

1.7 

Federal Loan Agency (llFC) 

4,609 

.8 

Tennessee Valley Authority... 

.3,6.54 

.6 

Veterans’ Administration. . . 

2,523 

.4 

Federal Works Agency. 

822 

.1 

Smithsonian Institution.... 

309 

(1) 

Treasury Department. 

Federal Communications Com- 

220 

(1) 

mission... .. 

200 

(1) 

Maritime Commiasion. 

87 

(D 


‘ Less ttian 0.05 per cent. 


4. Duiviiii of Plant Industry, Soils, ahd 

A^yricultural BiiRineering. 

5. Bureau of J'lntomology and Plant Quar¬ 

antine. 

6. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 

Economics. 

7. Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 

Chemistry. 

8. Agricultural Research Center (Belts- 

ville). 

9. The Forest Service. 

10. Soil Conservation Service. 

11. Production and Marketing Adminis¬ 

tration. 

12. Farm Credit Administration. 

B. Commerce Department 

1. National Bureau of Standards. 

2. Civil Aeronautic Administration. 

3. Weather Bureau. 

4. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

5. Office of Technical Services. 

C. Department of the Interior 

1. Geological Survey. 

2. Bureau of Mines. 

3. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

4. Bureau of Reclamation. 

5. National Park Service. 

D. Navy Department 

1. Office of Naval Research. 

2. Bureau of Aeronautics. 

3. Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


4. Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

5. Bureau of Ships. 

6. Bureau of Ordnance. 

E. War Department 

1. Army Technical Services 

a. Quartermaster. 

b. Signal Corps. 

c. Ordnance 

d. Chemical. 

e. Engineers. 

f. Medical. 

g. Transportation. 

2. United States Air Forces i 
;i. Air Materiel 

F. Federal Security Agency 

1. U. S. Public TTe.alth Service. 

2. Food .and Drug Administration. 

6. National Advisory Committee for Aero¬ 
nautics 

1. Lanlcy Memorial Aeronautical Labora¬ 

tory. 

2. Ames Aeronautical Laboratory. 

3. Flight Propulsion Research Laboratory. 

11. The Smithsonian Institution 
I. Research Divisions. 

r. Atomic Energy Commis.sion 
]. Research Division. 

J. Federal Works Agency 
1. Public Foods Administration. 

1C. Federal Communications Commission 
1. Engineering Dcp.'irtment, 

L. Federal Power Commission 
1. Bureau of Power. 

M. Veterans’ Administration 

1. Medical Research Division. 

N. Treasury Department 

1. Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

2. Bureau of the Mint. 

3. Coast Guard. 

O. Federal Loan Agency 

1. Office of Rubber Reserve (RFC). 

P. Tennessee Valley Authority 
1. Operating Divisions. 

Volume 4 entitled ‘‘Manpower for Re¬ 
search” emphasizes the fact that the rela¬ 
tively small number of scientists is the 

1 Does not reflect changes arising from the 
National Security Act of 1947 which estab¬ 
lished Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 
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limiting factor upon rcijuurch expansion. 
In fact, after reading the whole report 
one is left with the impression that the 
proposed expansion was set as high as 
possible, consistent Avith the supply of sci¬ 
entists. Since colleges and universities 
are the primary sources of these trained 
personnel, this volume is of special inter¬ 
est to the administrators of institutions of 
higher education. 

Volume 5 entitled “The Nations M(«l- 
ical Research” calls attention to how thin 
medical research has been in the i)ast; to 
recent great advances growing out of the 
stimulus and support of war funds and 
to medical problems for the attention of 
medical research(*rs in the future. 

Since this 1000 page report is literally 
filled with facts and figures, it seems im¬ 
possible to make a detailed review. The 
discussion in this paper, therefore, Avill 
be limited to the major recommendations 
found in Volume 1 of tlin report. 

Principal Bccommendations 

For a basis of discussion the eight prin¬ 
cipal recommendations of the rejjort are 
quoted bcloAv: 

1. That, as a Nation, we increa.se our 
annual expenditures for research and de¬ 
velopment as rapidly as avo can expand 
facilities and increa.se trained manpower. 
By 1957 Avc should be devoting at least 
one per cent of our national income to 
research and development in the univer¬ 
sities, industry, and the riovernmpnt. 

2. That heavier emphasis be placed 
upon basic research and ujioii medical re¬ 
search in our national research and 
development budget. Expenditures for 
basic research should be quadrupled and 
those for health and medical research 
tripled in the next decade, while total 
research and development expenditures 
should be doubled. 

3. That the Federal Government sup¬ 
port basic research in the universities and 
nonprofit researe.h institutions at a pro¬ 
gressively increasing rate, reaching an an¬ 
nual expenditure for at least $250 million 
by 1957. 


4. That a National Science Foundatioit 
be established to make grants in support 
of basic r<*seareh, with a Director ap¬ 
pointed by and responsible to the Prasi- 
dent. The Director should be advised by 
a part-time board of eminent "scientists 
and educators, half to be draAvn from out¬ 
side the Federal Government and half 
from Avithin it. 

5. That a Federal program of assist¬ 
ance to undergraduate and graduate stu¬ 
dents in the sciences be developed as an 
integral part of an over-all national schol- 
anship and fellowship jArogram. 

6. That a program of Federal assist 
anee to universities and colleges be de- 
A-eloped in the matters of laboratory 
facilities and .scientific equipment as an 
integral part of a general program of aid 
to education. 

7. That a Federal Committee be estab¬ 
lished, composed of the directors of the 
])rincipal Federal research establishments, 
to assist in the coordination and develoj)- 
ment of the Government’s oAvn research 
and development i)rograms. 

8. That (very ell'ort be made to assist 
in the recon.sti'iiction ol‘ Ruropemn labora- 
tori(*s as a jiart of our program oi‘ aid to 
peace-loving countries. Such aid should 
be .given on terms which require the 
maximum contributions toAAvird the res- 
toratibn of conditions of free internn- 
tionnl exchange of scientific knowledge. 

Discussion of liecommcndalions 

Recommendations 2, 3, 5 and 6 call for 
a 4 to 8-fold expansion of basic research 
within the colleges and universities them¬ 
selves. Recommendations 1, 2, and 4 
would riupiire the colleges and universi¬ 
ties to double the number of American 
scientists and research engineers, exclu¬ 
sive of university personnel by 1957. 
The roll of the colleges and universities 
during the next eight years is, therefore, 
twofold; first, to expand scientific activi¬ 
ties and organization Avithin the institu¬ 
tion of higher learning 4 to 8 times, and 
second, during the same period double the 
total scientists in the United States. 
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Kecommendation No. 1 is thut we ex¬ 
pand our research as fast as possilile. 
No top re.strictious are placed, but as a 
mininiuin performance it is estimated that 
by 1957 we should be s])endiiig at least 1 
per cent of our national income which 
at that time is estimated at approximately 
two and one-half billion dollars. This is 
approximately eight times the total ex¬ 
penditure which was made for research 
in the United States in 1940. It is 
api)roximately twice as inucdi as was 
.spent in the year 1947. In 1910 there 
were between 80 and 90 thousand .s«‘ien- 
tists and research engineers. It-i,s esti¬ 
mated that ill 1957 avc can have as many 
as 270 thousand scientists and researcli 
engineers. The jiropofied minimum c.x- 
penditures, thercifore, are related to the 
mimber of men that can be supiilied. As 
a matter of fact, the board which jiro- 
jiared the Steelman Report recognized 
that the manjiower supply was the liaiit- 
ing factor to the whole expansion. The 
minimum expenditure recoinmcndation, 
therefore, was probably based on the esti¬ 
mated possible sup 2 )ly of .scientists and 
research engineers. The burden of doub¬ 
ling the number of scientists and resr'arch 
engineers in the next 8 years re.sts directly 
upon the colleges and universities in the 
country. 

Recommendation No. 2 deals with di.s- 
tribution of the National Research and 
Development budget to the various type.s 
of research. For pui’iioses of discussion 
the report classifies research into four 
categories: basic research, background re¬ 
search, applied research, ainl develoj)- 
ment. The intention of this classification 
is clear and it will not be neccssaiy for 
the purpose of this iiapcr to become in¬ 
volved in the arguments aroused by at¬ 
tempts to define the boundaries bi'twccn 
these classifications. The important thing 
for the colleges and universilii's lo note 
is that basic and background research has 
not received its just share of attention 
during the war period nor since. Aji- 
plied research has not only used up much 
of the fundamental knowledge resulting 
from basic research but has expo.sed gaps 
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in our basic research frontier. It is in 
the institutions of higher education where 
these gaps are to be closed. 

Recommendation No. 3 would increase 
basic research funds from the government 
to universities and nonprofit institutions 
to 250 million by 1957. When this 
amount is added to the estimated basic 
research funds from other sources the 
total would bo about 440 million in 1957. 
In 1947 the amount expended was about 
Vi this figure or 110 million dollars. 
Since re,search is getting more and more 
expensive a budget four times as large 
would not nu'jni four time.s the volume 
of research, but it may require four times 
as many scienti.sls in the universities be¬ 
cause the teaching load will increase 
simultaneously with the research load. 

Ill many of the smaller land grant 
schools the princiiml research funds are 
those of the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. The total research expenditure 
of the U.S.D.A. in 1947 was about 3J 
million wiii»4i is roughly Vs of the pro¬ 
posed federal expenditure of 250 million 
for basic research in 1957. 

A similar amount of .31 million came 
from the states as matching money, which 
means that in 1947 the research funds to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station was 
about Vi of the federal money proposed 
for basic research in 1957. Now if the 
250 millioji is distributed similarly to the 
Agrictultural lOxperiment Station funds, 
it would increase the federal research 
money to small institutions by four times 
and change the center of gravity of the 
work from Agriculture to basic science. 
This would call for reorganization of the 
research programs in these small institu¬ 
tions. How the money is finally dis¬ 
tributed will have a profound effect upon 
all Araei-ican institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. The report recommends that a Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation be created and 
that the responsibility of distribution be 
vested in this foundation. 

National Science Foundation 

Recommendation No. 4 is that a Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation be established. 
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According to the report the principal 
duty of this Foundation would be to 
distribute the federal grants for basic re¬ 
search. This is a much narrower func¬ 
tion than was proposed by several of the 
National Science Foundations Bills con¬ 
sidered by Congress. In spite of this re¬ 
striction, the Foundation would still have 
a profound effect upon the development 
of our colleges and universities. The 
report emphasizes that a portion of the 
basic research funds should be used to 
strengthen the weaker but promising col¬ 
leges and universities and thus inerea.so 
our total scientific potential. Then*, are 
clearly two points of view which might 
be taken in the distribution of funds by 
the N.S.F.: first, to give all the money to 
universities and organizations having 
strong research organizations in oi'der to 
get the maximum immediate benefit, and 
second, to distribute the funds upon a 
geographic and population basis in order 
to better develop the long time scientific 
potential of the country. The ])ath which 
will be followed will probably be between 
these two extremes. The N.S.F. Avill 
probably develop a relationship to the 
eolle.ges and univer.sitios similar to the one 
which now exists betweem the Office of 
Experiment Stations of the U.S.D.A. and 
the Land Orant Colleges. 

If the N.S.F. is independent of the 
Office of Experiment Stations (and this 
seems probable), each of the s<‘hools re¬ 
ceiving funds from both sources could 
probably function best by having a dual 
type of research organization. One. part 
would do the agricultural experimentation 
work as in the past and the new part 
would do the basic re.search work with 
money from the National Science Foun¬ 
dation. 

If the foundation activity is limited to 
basic research, probably less than 10 per 
cent of the nations research program will 
come under their scrutiny. Under these 
conditions one may also expect extensive 
arguments as to whether or not research 
is basic or applied. And the definitions 
drawn will probably be affected by 
whether or not the agency concerned 


wishes to operate under the general jur¬ 
isdiction of the National Science Foun¬ 
dation. 

Recommendation No. 6 seems to be a 
corollary to recommendation 3. If all the 
potential scientists are to be trained, it 
seems certain that the economic barriers 
now preventing the college education of 
over half of our qualified young men and 
w'oraen will need to be i^mioved. It is 
very difficult to see how these barriers 
can be removed for the potential scien¬ 
tists without, at the same time, removing 
the barriers for all other worthy students. 
This point of view is further emphasized 
and elaborated in the recent report pre- 
I)ared by the President's Commission on 
higher education. On# ought not over¬ 
look the fact that if these barriers arc 
removed, the teaeJiing load in the univer¬ 
sities will increase by over 100 per cent 
within the next decade. 

Recommendation No. C is also a cor¬ 
ollary to recommendation No. 3. If we 
attempt to carry this recomnnmdation out 
on the scale proposed, we are likely to 
find difficulty in the procurement of the 
necessary items. It is quite likely that 
every institution of higher education 
which engages seriously in research will 
need to establish an instrument shop 
equipped with fine machines aiid manned 
by highly skilled workmen. 

Recommendation No. 7 seems a little 
contrary to many statements found within 
the report. In many places throughout 
the report adequate coordination and co¬ 
operation between the government agen¬ 
cies is inferred. And yet, this recom¬ 
mendation No. 7 clearly indicates that the 
Presidential Research Board felt that 
better coordination and cooperation could 
be attained by the establishment of a fed¬ 
eral committee. When one contemplates 
the size and complexity of government 
research, it is not surprising that such a 
committee is recommended. 

The relationship between this com¬ 
mittee and the National Science Founda¬ 
tion, as well as the relationship of the 
army, navy and air forc^ together with 
other federal agencies to the National Sci- 
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euce Foundation, is an important one. 
At this time most of the money for basic 
research as well os applied research is 
channeled through the military organiza¬ 
tions. If the N.S.F. is to acquire its pro¬ 
jected importance, it will have to become 
the principal source for federal money 
for basic research. A determined per¬ 
sonnel for the N.S.F. and the help of 
Congress may be necessary if the N.S.F. 
is to become firmly established. The 
Coundation’s primary puri)Osc is to guide 
and promote the nation’s development in 
basic research and in order to do this it 
must control the purse strings to most 
of the basic research funds. 

Recommendation No. 8 is a )nagnani- 
mous gesture. It seems to r(‘cognize the 
unity of the world and if our prosperity 
is to be permanent, all nations of the 
earth must also prosper and benefit by 
advancing science. There is some diffi¬ 
culty encountered when attempts are 
made to define “peace-loving countries.” 
Our definition of this term would likely 
depend upon our fi-ame of i-eference. At 
the present time, no doubt, those coun¬ 
tries joined with us in opposing Russian 
aggression would all be considered peace- 
loving countries. It is also quite likely 
that all countries affiliated with Russia 
would not be considered in this category. 
In spite of this, the Russians are still 
human and as individuals no doubt hope 
for peace. It may be that freedom-lov¬ 
ing or non-aggressive countries would be 
more easily defined. At least, we may 
say that science prospers best in an en¬ 
vironment of freedom and it would be a 
poor economic risk to put our money into 
dictator controlled science. 

Since this is a meeting of engineering 
administrators, it may bo appropriate to 
discuss the effects of the Steelman Report 
Recommendations which specifically effect 
engineering education. The report shows 
the scientific manpower pool of 1947 is 
137,000 of which about 42,000 are re¬ 
search engineers, 30,000 chemists, 15,000 
medical and health scientists, 15,000 other 
physical scientists, 12,000 agricultural 
scientists, 9000 other biologists, 8000 


physicists and 6000 unclassified scientists. 
Of the 42,000 research engineers roughly 
14 are in colleges and universities, 14 
industry and % government employ¬ 
ment. The enginc(M'iiig group is not only 
the largest of all, but shares with the 
chemist group the distinction of having 
adequate representation in each of the 
three following fields of endeavor; higher 
education, industries and federal organi¬ 
zations. Research engineers are not only 
distributed in all types of research or¬ 
ganizations but also in all types of re¬ 
search from biisic to development re¬ 
search. This group is the largest of all 
and cun serve as a “cement” to bind to¬ 
gether American research organizations 
ns well as the different kinds of research. 
They can ludp to fill the large gap be¬ 
tween purely basic research and the end 
application of biisii! rcs(‘ur(‘h known as 
development. 

For many years the engineering divi¬ 
sions of the Land Clrant (Colleges tried 
to establish a chain of experiment sta¬ 
tions similar to the Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Stations. Those! efforts were first 
defeated by th<! agri»!ultural interests in 
the rj.{>.C. system itself. By the time this 
opposition was won over to support the 
inovcraent, the American Association of 
Universities had grown strong enough to 
stop any legislation which applied only 
to the L. G. Colleges. The Engineering 
College Research Association then came 
into existence which tended to bring to¬ 
gether the L.G.C. and A.A.U. 

If this welding of the interests of the 
Land Grant College Association and the 
American Association of Universities can 
be completed and the gap between pure 
scientists and applied scientists bridged, 
the recommendations of the Steelman re¬ 
port can be accomplished. 

Conclusion 

The stage for organized university and 
college action seems to be set. These in¬ 
stitutions and only these institutions seem 
to hold the keys to make possible the 
realization of objectives of the Steelman 
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Report. The need I'or research expan¬ 
sion is overwhelmingly recognized by our 
nation. All four of the important sur¬ 
veys mentioned in the lirst part oL' this 
pai)er strongly recommend the e.xpunsion 
of science, on on broad i)rinciples those 
four reports supi)ort each other. Most 
of the dilEcrencos of o]>inion seem to 
revolve around the question, “who is to 
call the plays." It seems likely that if 
all institutions of higher learning could 


agree and jointly formulate a basic re¬ 
search policy of national scope, it would 
be accepted by the American people. 
The Steelman report emphasized the fact 
that applied research and development 
are now “scraping the bottom of the basic 
research barrel." It is hoped that the 
institutions of higher education will be 
able in the near future to effect a research 
I)rogram which will prevent the “barrel" 
from becoming boiu' dry. 


A.S.E.E. Reprints Available 


The following reprints from the Joi hvaIj of RNfaxifiKitiNfJ Rdi'CAtion are avail¬ 
able at each in ((uanlifics of less than 10; ‘20«* each for 10 to 50 copies; and 
15^^ each for more than 50 (‘Oi)ics. The date of original publication in the JointNAL 
is indicated in parenthesis. Orehovs should be sent to the Secretary. Checks should 
be made payable to the American Society for hhigineoring Education. 


1. Report of the Committi-c on Ethics of Interviewing Procedures (March, 1049) 

2. Partnership with Industry by C. .1. Ercund (.\ovember, 19-lS) 

2. Accrediting Tcchiiical Institutes by II. P. Ilamnumd (Alay, 1948) 

4. A Survey of Teachei-s' Salaries in Engineci’ing Schools and a Oomparison of 
These with Salaries Paid to Engineers in .Non-'fcchnical Employment and with 
Teachers in Other Professional Schools. (The eomiilete report will not be pub¬ 
lished in the Jour.val) 

5. Report on Present-Day Salaries of Members of the Instruction Staffs of Engi¬ 
neering Schools in the Ibiited States and Canada (September, J947) 

6. Report of the Committee on Transfer of Students from Emergency Institutes 
(September, 1947) 

7. The Outlook in the Demands for and Supply of Engineering Graduates (Sep¬ 
tember, 1947) 

8. Report of the Committee on Academic Tenure, Professional Service and Responsi¬ 
bility (June, 1940) 

9. A Manual of Graduate Study in Engineering (June, 1945) 

10. Report of the Committee on Engineering Education After the War (May, 1944) 

11. Report of the Committee on Aims and Scope of Engineering Curricula (March, 
1940) 


Copies of the Joubval of Engtneebino Educatiox (1948-1949 issues only) per 


copy 75^ 

Yearbook, February, 1949 (To members only) $2.00 

Proceedings 1949, Vol. 57 $3.00 

Procegdiniys (State year desired) (All previous yeara) $2.00 

Report of the Investigation of Engineering Education (1923-29), including 
a Supplementary Report of Technical Institutes (1928-29) (two volumes, 
per volume) .50^ 



Summary of the Report of the Committee on 

Faculty Salaries 

Hy WILLIAM C. WIfITK, CJiainiiaii 
Dean of Adminixlration, Xorllira.drrn Unirt miln 


Introduction 

lu June 1948, iJean S. S. Steinberff, 
then serving’ as Vice Fresideiit of 
A.S.E.E. in charge of the Plngineering 
College Administrative Council, ap¬ 
pointed a Committee on P’aculty Salai-- 
ics ^ to make a surviiy of the salaries 
currently paid to teachers in engineering 
schools and to comi)ar(! these with the 
salaries paid to teachei's in otln'r profes¬ 
sional schools and to eiiginem-s in non¬ 
teaching employment. This jjroject ha<l 
been suggested by Dr. D. C. Jackson as 
a result of his study ^ of enginec'ring 
teaching salaries made under A.S.E.E. 
auspices in 1940-47. The following is a 
summary of the 70-page i)rinted report 
i.s.sucd by the Committee in June 1949 
with funds generously provided by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

During the summer of 1948 negotia¬ 
tions Avere carried on with oni<'.ers of or¬ 
ganizations similar to A.S.E.E. in other 
professional fields for the purpose of 
obtaining their cooperation in gathering 
the necessary data. Cordial responses 
indicating a willingness to participate 
were received from officers of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Archi¬ 
tecture, the American Association of Col¬ 
legiate Schools of Business, the American 
Association of Dental Schools, and the 
Association of American Law Schools. 

1 H. n. Armsby, C. L. Eckel, T. K. Glon- 
nan, T. Saville, M. G. Kispert, Secretary, W. 
C. White, Chairman. 

z Report on Present Day Salaries of Mem¬ 
bers of Instruction Staffs of Engineering 
Schools in the U. S. and Canada, June 1947. 


A persistent l»ul unsuccessful effort Avas 
made to enlist the participation of the 
Association of American Medical Col¬ 
leges. 

By early fall of 1948 a questionnaire 
had been perfected by the Committee 
with the assistance! of otlicr representa- 
live engineering school administrators 
throughout the countiy. This basic in¬ 
strument Avas subse(]uenlly adapted to 
the specific needs of other professional 
school groups and reprinted in slightly 
differing forms for distribution to all of 
their constituent institutions. 

In addition to basic salary data, the 
Committee obtained information from 
professional schools with I'Cgard to extra 
payments for overload services during 
the academic year, for summer school 
teaching, and for the conduct of spon¬ 
sored research both during the regular 
academic year and during summer peri¬ 
ods. Institutional policies Avith respect 
to fundamental unsponsored research and 
with regard to coiusulting activities by 
staff members were also explored. 

Qucstionnaii’es were sent to all insti¬ 
tutions whose names AA'ere provided by 
the professional school organizations 
previously mentioned with the request 
that they be filled out and returned as 
soon as possible to the Secretary of the 
Committee. 

In response to the original request and 
one or two follow-up letters appropri¬ 
ately spaced, usable replies w’ere received 
as indicated in the following table. This 
gratifying response enhances the repre¬ 
sentative character of the data and indi- 
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cates a widespread interest in the ques¬ 
tion of faculty salnries in professional 
schools. 


Profesaional 
School (irnup 

Niiiiibor 

Mailed 

Niinihor 

Jtctiirned 

Per (’.ent 
Returned 

Engineering 

1.'>4 

123 

80% 

Architectui-p 

.■50 

43 

86% 

Business 

.')8 


93% 

Law 

103 

93 

90% 

Dentistry 

47 

26 

•'■).'>% 


Treatment of the Data 

Since this s.alary survey was conceived 
as a comparative study, it was obviously 
necessary to decide upon some unit as a 
common denominator. A preliminary 
analysis of returned questionnaires indi¬ 
cated that the plans under whi(‘h teachers 
are paid vary considerably among insti¬ 
tutions and that it would be necessary to 
adopt some arbitrary basis for compari¬ 
sons. Slightly more than a third of the 
engineering schools reporting (45 out of 
123) pay their teaching stsilTs wholly or 
partly for 12 months’ service with from 
4 to 6 weeks’ vacation. About 19% of 
the teacher’s reported fall in this classi¬ 
fication. The remaining engineering 


schools (78 out of 123) base annual sal¬ 
aries upon the academic year of 9 or 10 
months, leaving the staff free daring the 
summer to accept other employment. 

In view of this situation, th» Commit¬ 
tee decided to use an academic year of 
10 months, including 4 to 6 weeks’ vaca¬ 
tion, as the standard base upon which to 
report all teaching salaries in the profes¬ 
sional schools. Since teachers on 12- 
month contracts arc called upon for serv¬ 
ice during 6/5 of the standard work year 
that was adopted in this report for com¬ 
parative purposes, their salaries were 
uniformly reduced by 1/6 in compiling 
the data. 

This procedure differs from that of the 
Jackson report two years ago, but it ap¬ 
pears to represent more nearly the mean 
among institutional practices as revealed 
in the summer term data available to this 
Committee. Dr. Jackson did not have 
comparable data. He reduced 12-month 
salaries on a sliding scale as follows: de- 
I>artment heads—0, professors and asso¬ 
ciate professors—1/5, assistant professors 
and instructors—1/4. These changes in 
computing procedure will tend to show 
increases in salaries of de])artinent heads 
over those reported by Dr. Jackson which 


TABLE II 

Comparative Data on Base Monthly Salary Hates of Enqineebing Teachers and 
Profession'AL Engineers in Non-Teaching Employment 
at Four Levels of Experience 


Experience Level 
in years assumed 
for the several 
academic ranks 

*A 

Highest 
Monthly 
Salary of 
lower 
25% 
Prof. 
Kngr. 
os rpt’d 
hy EJC— 
1046 

H 

Data 

111 

Col. A 
mo. by 
20% 

♦♦c 

Highest 
Monthly 
Salary of 
lower 
25% 
of Eng. 
Tchrs. 
in48-4g 

*D 

Median 
Monthly 
Salary of 
Prof. 
Engs, as 
rpt’d 
by EJC - 
1946 

E 

Data 

in 

Col. D 
inc. by 
20% 

*«[.' 

Median 
Monthly 
Salary 
of Eng. 
Tchrs. 
in 

104S-49 

•G 

Lowest 
Monthly 
Salary of 
upper 
25% 
Prof. 
Engrs. us 
rjit’d 
by WC— 
1946 

11 

Data 

in 

Col. C 
ille. hv 
20% 

Lowest 
Monthly' 
Salary of 
upper 
25% 
of Eng. 
Tchrs. 
1948-40 

25-29 (Profs.) 

395 

474 

500 ■ 

511 

612 

580 

716 

859 

670 

20-24 (Assoc. Profs.) 

409 

491 

410 

481 

577 

440 

623 

748 

500 

12-14 (Asst. Profs.) 


425 

350 

385 

462 

380 

521 

625 

420 

7-8 (Instructors) 


373 

290 

360 

432 

300 

423 

508 

320 


• Table 1.2a, page 8, "The Engineering Profession in Transition." • 

** One-tenth of annual salary on a ten-month base. Only about 57% of the teaching 
staffs receive the equivalent of twelve such payments from their institutions. 
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:ire somewhat loss than have actually oc- 
furred; but increases in salaries of other 
r academic ranks will appear to be greater 
than have actually taken place. This 
(iomment applies only to that 19% of the 
salaries reported by institutions on a 12- 
month basis. 

Another factor which should be borne 
in mind in making certain comparisons 
with the Jackson report is that he used 
medians of average salaries, whereas this 
(’ommittee reports medians of median 
salaries. The hitter measure of central 
tendency was chosen because it is less 
alTected by extreme values and because it 
permits better comparisons with engi¬ 
neering salaries contained in the E.J.C. 
Report on “The Engineering Profession 
in Transition.” ® 

In its full Report—copies of which 
may be obtained from A. B. Bronwell, 
Secu’etary of A.S.E.E.—the Committee 
has presented basic salary data for engi-' 
necring schools in 1948-49 following the 
sa iK! general pattern worked out by Dr. 
Jackson under which the material is 
classified both by geographical regions 
and by types of institutions. 

Because of the smaller number of 
institutions involved and the fact that 
classification by region and by type of 
institution would not be particularly 
meaningful, the Committee tabulated the 
data from schools of architecture, busi¬ 
ness, dentistry, and law for the country 
as a whole. In all other respects the sal- 
, aries of teachers in these professional 
schools were analyzed in the same way as 
those of teaching staffs in schools of 
engineering—using a ten-month academic 
year inclusive of 4 to 6 weeks’ vacation 
ns a base, and reducing all salaries re¬ 
ported on a 12-month plan by 1/6. 

Mindful of its assignment to conduct 
a comparative study, the Committee 
sought to tabulate basic salaries in such a 
way as to reveal the maximum of useful 
information without identifying any in¬ 
stitution with a specific set of data. Ac¬ 
s'* The Engineering Profession in Tran¬ 
sition," Engineers Joint Council, 1947, An¬ 
drew Fraser. 


(tordingly in the tabulations each institu¬ 
tion is indicated by a code number with 
the maximum, minimum, and median 
salary which it reported for each aca¬ 
demic rank. The data are arrayed in 
descending order of magnitude of the 
maximum salaries re])orted, each hori¬ 
zontal line representing the data from a 
single institution. 

Beside every tabular view of salaries 
in each academic category is a suramarj' 
which shows: 


J the number of institutions rcjiortiiig 
the number of teachers reported 



how many h’achers al liow many insti¬ 
tutions are paid for 12 months of 
service 


3 . 


the median of maximmn salaries re¬ 
ported by institutions 
the median of minimum salaries re¬ 
ported by institutions 
the median of median salaries re¬ 
ported bj" institutions 


4. 


the individual maximum salary re¬ 
ported 

the individual minimum salary re¬ 
ported 

the individual median salary reported 


In making comparisons with data from 
Dr. Jackson’s .1947 report, the institu¬ 
tional medians listed under 3 above may 
bo useful if the differences in procedure 
previously mentioned are borne in mind. 
The individual medians were calculated 
on the assumption that data reported 
w’cre reasonably evenly distributed 
throughout the range and are of course 
only close approximations. When com¬ 
pared with the institutional medians they 
indicate whether the preponderance of 
teachers are serving at the higher paying 
or lower paying institutions and they 
may be compared with medians of engi¬ 
neering salaries in non-teaching employ¬ 
ment. 


Comparisons of Salaries in Professional 
Schools 

In this summary space doo.s not permit 
i-eproducing the detailed tabulations in 
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Ranqio Uktwekn Maximum and Minimum Salaries* with Calculated Medians** koh^ 
Teachers in Various Ranks in Five Types of Professional Schools in 1948 49 


Schools 

I’rofpMSors 

(Including Dept, ircads) 

Assoeiu te 

Proft'siiora 

Asisistanl [’rufeiisors 

m 

IriHti lictors 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Range 

Ind. Median 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Range 

Ind. Median 

Maximum 

Minimum 


Ind. Median 

Maximum 

a 

9 

g 

Range 

Ind. Median 

Architecture 

12000 

3000 


.5800 

8000 

.3000 

4400 

4000 

8000 

2800 

5200 

3800 

4000 


2000 

3200 

Ilusincss 

I4(X)0 

ItKiiTtl 

10200 

0.500 

0.500 

3.5(X) 

0000 

.5000 

7000 

3000 

EDSE 

4000 

5100 


.3500 

31(H) 

Dentistry 

10800 

.3000 

7800 

orxio 

7.300 

.3800 

3.500 

5300 

(i300 

rwilil 

3800 

4.300 

.54(X) 

10(X) 


3100 

EnKinoorini: 

■EMu 

3700 

8300 

.5800 

0.500 

3000 

IlMiTfl 

4400 

0800 

2.5(K) 

4300 

3800 

4700 

1700 


3(XX) 

r.aw 

I.W(K) 

:irm 


7100 

8000 

■ 

11^ 

.5000 

7(X)0 

25(K) 

4.500 

4200 

75(X) 


H 

3000 


* Rased on 10 inoiitlis of sorviec; siihiries icjioiteil foi' more tlwiii 10 moiitlis of service have 
been reduced by 1/6. 

** Tliese arc the individual medians for the country as a whole, calculated from the data 
reported by taking into account the number of teachers at each institution. 


tlie Report for individual iiLstitutions. 
Comijarative information as to the rela¬ 
tionships among salaries in the various 
professional schools is given in Table III 
which shows individual maximum, mini¬ 
mum, and median salaries among all the 
teachers reported in the several fields 
represented in tlic study. 

There is a very wide range in the sal¬ 
aries paid to teachers in each of the five 
jirofessional school groups in all ai'a- 
dcmic ranks as shown in Table III. 
Reasonable differences in teachers’ salar¬ 
ies for a given rank because of ability, 
experience, location of the school, insti¬ 
tutional standards, and other factors arc 
to be expected. But the salary ranges 
shown in Table III seem to be excessively 
broad especially since the great major¬ 
ity of the institutions represented are 
offering accredited curricula. Teachers 
in the higher paying institutions com¬ 
mand substantial salaries; staff members 
at institutions whose salary schedules are 
at the lower end of the range do not 
appear to be adequately paid for the 
kind of service they ought to render. It 
is of course inevitable that the effective¬ 
ness of instruction will vary from insti¬ 
tution to institution and salary alone 
is not a fair index of instructional effi¬ 


ciency, but if the quality of the work 
carried on in professional sehools varies 
on a scale at all proportional to that of 
the salaries jiaid to members of teaching 
.staffs the .situation is not sound. 

R.xaminatioii of the tabulated data in 
Parts Three, Four, and Five of the com¬ 
plete lieport should enable each institu¬ 
tion to find its own position a,s to salaries 
in the educational scene and thus to 
judge whether its salary scale is a rea¬ 
sonable one. Local economic conditions, 
opportunities for teachers to supplement 
their incomes through professional pi'ac- 
tice, summer teaching or research, the 
quality and amount of service that mem¬ 
bers of the staff are expected to give, and 
the financial status of the institution— 
all these are additional factors that need 
to be taken into account when the ade¬ 
quacy of salaries at a particular institu¬ 
tion is being considered. 

Table IV shows the relative over-all 
status of teachers in the five types of 
professional schools studied. In com¬ 
parison with salaries paid to teachers in 
other professional schools, salaries of 
engineering teaching staffs at the median 
level are at the bottom jof the range in 
all ranks except that of department 
head. Salaries of teachers in architec- 
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ture are only slightly higher, then come 
salaries of business school stniFs, with the 
salaries in law schools and schools of 
dentistry' at tlic top. These two last 
mentioned schools are definitely at the 
graduate level whereas the first three are 
generally concerned with both under¬ 
graduate and graduate work. If a (‘oin- 
parison were possible between the gradu¬ 
ate instructional stafTs in engin<‘ei'itig 
schools and the instructional staffs in 
schools of law and dentistry, it is our 
belief that the respective salaries would 
be more nearly of tlie same magnitude. 

The dilTerenccs in medians of maxima 
reported by the live types of ])rofessional 
schools are much less jjroiionuced but the 
salaries of teachers in deiital schools and 
law schools are still at the top of the 
range. At median of minimum levels, 
salary scales for engineering teachers are 
again somewhat lower than those for 
staff member-s in other professional 
schools. On tlic other hand the per¬ 
centage of engineering teachers whose 
salaries are actually 20% higher than 
tabulated because of service to their in¬ 
stitutions during the summer is o7%. 
which is higher than that of any of the 
other professional groups e.xcept teachers 
of dentistry where the percentage is Tfi','. 

Individual medians in every academic 
rank except that of professor on a 
country-wide basis are very close to the 
institutional medians. For professors, 
in all of the professional school grouj)s 
studied, the individual medians range 
from ^00 to $1050 above the institu¬ 
tional medians ($500 in Schools of 
Architecture, $700 in Schools of Busi¬ 
ness, $400 in Schools of Dentistry, $600 
in Schools of Engineering, and $1050 in 
Schools of Law), presumably indicating 
that the preponderance of teachers in 
this rank are employed by the higher 
paying institutions. 

Although accurate comparisons are not 
possible for reasons previously stated, it 
appears that the salaries of engineering 
teachers have generally increased in the 


two-year period since the Jackson Re¬ 
port: roughly 10% on the whole— 
slightly more than this for instructors, 
slightly less for assistant professors— 
and with considerable varisrtion per¬ 
centagewise among the institutions re¬ 
porting. In fact the spread in salaries 
of engineering teachers among institu¬ 
tions, the variety of factors related to 
their compensation such as privileges of 
graduate study, extra pay for evening 
teaching, opportunity for research ac¬ 
tivity and consulting practice, type of 
environment, geographical location, hous¬ 
ing conditions, prospects for advance- 
nuint, and similar matters make it difli- 
cult to generalize in* a meaningful way 
upon the inadequacy or adequacy of the 
situation as a whole. 

Comparison of Salaries of Teachers in 

Engineering Schools with Salaries 
of Engineers in Non-Teaching 
Emplogment 

Thu most difficult part of the Commit¬ 
tee’s assignment was that of comparing 
salaries paid to teaching staffs in engi¬ 
neering schools with those of engineers 
in non-teaching professional employ¬ 
ment. With the resources at its com¬ 
mand, the Committee could obtain reli¬ 
able data regarding 194S-49 teaching 
salaries directly from engineering schools, 
but to collect comparable current infor¬ 
mation with respect to salaries of non- 
teaching engineers was not feasible. 

Mindful of the comprehensive and 
authoritative study of salaries paid to 
professional engineers prepared by Mr. 
Andrew Fraser as part of the 1946 Sur¬ 
vey of the Engineering Profession spon¬ 
sored by Engineers’ Joint Council, the 
Committee decided to utilize the basic 
data of that report as initial reference 
points, and to try to find out what had 
happened to the salaries of engineers in 
industry since the autumn of 1946 with a 
view to applying appropriate correction 
factors. 
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Such a procedure was obviously not 
ideal, but since no more promising and 
^yct practical alternative presented itself, 
the Committee felt that this plan should 
be tried. Accordingly a letter was sent 
early in January, 1949, to about 200 
companies, located throughout the TTiiited 
States and employing large numbers of 
engineers, with the request that they indi¬ 
cate the percentage increase in salary 
that had occurred between August, 1940, 
and the end of 1948 for: 

(a) newcomers to the profession 

(b) engineers with 5 to 0 years' experi¬ 
ence 

fc) engineei-s with 12 to lo years’ ex¬ 
perience 

(d) engineers with 2.') to 110 yeai-s’ ex¬ 
perience 

fe) engineers with Tnr)re than .lO years’ 
experiences 

The eighty-six replies that were re- 
('cived came from all sections of the coun- 
I try and are estimated to I'cprcsent several 
thousand engineers because the respond¬ 
ents were mostly large industrial corpo¬ 
rations. A tabulation of these replies 
shows that the median increase of sal¬ 
aries during this period was 20% in all 
live categories. It is interesting to note 
that the cost of living as reflected in the 
Consumer Price Index for Moderate In¬ 
come Pamilies in Large Cities compiled 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
increased by approximately this same 
percentage over the two-year period end¬ 
ing in September, 1948, although it has 
since dropped a few points.* 

The Committee is cognisant of the pre¬ 
vailing iraprcs.sion that the salaries of 
younger men have increased percentage¬ 
wise more than those of the mature engi¬ 
neers and realizes that a more compre¬ 
hensive survey might show this to be true. 
The present survey shows that about half 
of the 44 companies who submitted com¬ 
plete replies think that they have in¬ 
creased salaries all along the line by 
about the same percentage and that the 


other half believe that they have increased 
the salaries of their more experienced 
engineering personnel somewhat less than 
the salaries of younger ones. 

Moreover the available information on 
inci'eases in engineering salaries in indus¬ 
try is based on a rather small sample. It 
is also true that while practically all who 
replied answered the questions with re¬ 
spect to the first three categories, only 
about half furnished information about 
the last two which pertained to engineers 
of long standing. Many respondents 
said they found it verv' difficult to differ¬ 
entiate at the upper experience levels 
between general salary increases attribu¬ 
table to the economic situation and merit 
increases based ui>on individual achieve¬ 
ment. In addition it is likely that the 
estimates of the perc.en(age increases in 
the more experienced groups may be un¬ 
consciously biased upward because people 
tend to think in terms of absolute rather 
than relative changes. 

For these reasons the Committee doubts 
the validity of the median increase in 
.salaries of 20%j at all five exi)erience 
levels during the two year period be¬ 
ginning in the fall of 1946. The in¬ 
crease of 20% for men ten years out of 
college is confirmed by the April, 1949, 
report of the General iSurvey Committee 
of the Engineers’ Joint Council. It 
seems likely, therefore, that this figure is 
;i reasonably sound approximation for 
the upw’ard trend of salaries paid to 
younger engineers, but it is to be doubted 
that the salaries of the more experienced 
engineers have inci*casod percentagewise 
by that amount, although they have un- 
(luestionably increased somewhat. 

Comparison with E. J. C. ffiirvty 

The problem of comparing current 
teaching salaries in engineering schools 
with salaries paid to engineers a.s re¬ 
ported in the E. J. C. Survey of 1946 is 
complicated not only by the difficulty of 
determining a suitable percentage of up¬ 
ward correction for data at each experi- 
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ence level, but also by a number of other 
factors such as the following: 

(1) Teaching salaries are reported on 
a ten-month basis inclusive of four 
to six weeks’ vacation; whereas 
salaries of non-teaching engineers 
arc gcmerally j)aid on a twelve¬ 
month basis with from two lo three; 
weeks’ vacation. 

(2) Teaching salaries are reported in 
terms of academic rank, whereas 
E. J. C. data arc tabulated in 
tenns of j’ears of experience. 

(3) The data on teaching salaries 
were reported by institutions and 
arc presumal)ly representative of 
teaching staffs as a whole. The 
data compih;d by E. .1. C. wi'rc; 
obtained from information volun¬ 
tarily .supplied by individual mem¬ 
bers of six national professional 
societies, and although there w(‘re 
sonic 47,000 returns, tluire is the 
possibility that these may have 
come ill greater numbers from the 
more .succe.ssful segment of the 
engineering profession than from 
the le.ss well paid practitioners. 
And finally, the information as to 
increases in salaries since 194G 
Gompri.scs company estimates and 
not factual data submitted by in¬ 
dividuals. 

Tabulation as a Rough VompariHon 

With all of these obstacles to direct 
comparison, the Committee obviously 
could not prepare any meaningful and 
valid graph showing relationships be¬ 
tween the salaries of engineering teach¬ 
ing staffs and those of engineers in 
non-teaching employment. There re¬ 
mained the possibility of tabulating 
available data which, although not sus¬ 
ceptible to direct comparison, would 
show in a very general way the relative 
salary status of engineering teachers and 
engineering practitioners. 

Table II is an attempt to do tliis. In 
it the monthly salary rates at the 25th, 
50th, and 75th percentiles of professional 


engineers at four experience levels are 
reproduced directly from Table 1.2a on 
page 8 of the “Engineering Profession 
in Transition.” These original data 
from the E. J. C. lleport appear in Table 
II as columns A, D, and 6. Adjacent to 
those figures in columns B, E, and H arc 
the .same data increased by 20% in all 
ca.ses. This is a purely arbitrary tabu¬ 
lation for purposes of diseus.sion because, 
!is has bp<‘n ali'oady pointed out, the Com¬ 
mittee docs not foci warranted in draw¬ 
ing reliable conclusions from its limited 
study of recent trends in salaries paid to 
engineers in indii.stry. 

Columns C, F, and 1 show monthly sal¬ 
ary rates at the 25th, r)0th, and 75th per¬ 
centiles of teach(;rs in.engineering schools 
in the four usual academic ranks. These 
jiei'centiles won; calc.ulatod from the 
median salaries reported for the country 
as a Avhole, taking into account the num¬ 
ber of t(‘achers reported by each institu¬ 
tion. Annual salaries were divided by 
10 in all rases to arrive at the monthly 
.salaries shown in these columns. 

Although the data on teac'hing salaries 
are believed to be reliable in terms of 
academic rank, they are of coui*sc not 
directly applicable to the experience 
levcls M'ith which they have been identi¬ 
fied in Table II. In order to make a 
truly valid comparison between salaries 
of teachers and practitioners one would 
need data from the engineering colleges 
in which salaries were reported by ago 
level rather than by academic rank. 

Not having such data, the Committee 
tried to make a rough approximation that 
might be helpful in thinking about rela¬ 
tive rates of pay for teachers and prac¬ 
titioners. The average ages of faculty 
members in each of the four academic 
ranks in the six institutions rej)resentod 
by members of the Committee (Case In¬ 
stitute of Technology, University of 
Colorado, University of Maryland, Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, New 
York University, and Northeastern Uni¬ 
versity) were found to be very nearly the 
same and therefore i^sumed to be typi¬ 
cal of the general situation. There 
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s(H’im*(l to be no point in making a mon; 
elaborate study of this matter since the 
only purpose to be served Avas to arrive 
;it some reasonable approximation that 
would enable rough overall comparisons 
to be made. 

For the six iiistitutious, average ages 
oC staff members i?i the several ranks were 
loniid to be as folloAvs: professors—19 
years, associate pj’ofcssors—44 years, 
assistant professors—3C years, and in- 
struetors—30 years. Since the median 
age for entering the profession of engi¬ 
neering Avas reported by K. J. C. to be 
23 yeai's, the experience level for each 
academic rank Avas determined by sub¬ 
tracting this age from the aA^erage ages 
of teachers stated above. In this way it 
is possible to effect an approximate rela¬ 
tionship betAveen the K. J. (1. data and 
the monthly .salaries of engineering 
teaching staffs. 

It should be borne in mind that (Hihf 
iihout tlirre-fifths of the enylnvrnii;/ 
imrhfrs ore paid for J:i months' serrire to 
iheir institHtions. The remoindar arc 
paid for an academic, year of nine or ten 
months, allkovyh many of these un¬ 
doubtedly supplement their incomes 
through summer employment for which 
the institutions assume no responsibility. 

After making due allowance for the 


inadequacies of the data, Avhich have been 
previously pointed out, the Committee 
belit'ves the evidence indicates that 
monthly salaries of teachera in engineer¬ 
ing schools are, on the Avhole, somcAA'hat 
beloAV those paid to engineers of compa¬ 
rable experience in non-teaching employ¬ 
ment. It is true, however, that many 
engineering teachers ha\'e opportunities 
to suj)plement their annual income in 
Avays that are not available to engineers 
in non-leaching employment. 

I'lxcept for professors at the median 
and loAA’cr levels the salaries of engi¬ 
neering teachers lag behind or at least 
haA’c not j>assed beyond the rates re- 
j)orted two years ago by F. 3. C. for 
])rofessional engijiecrs of roughly eom- 
parable experience. Ilow much the sal- 
ai'ies of engineers in non-teaching cm- 
))loyme,nt have increased since the fall of 
1946 at various experience levels is open 
to question, hut it is generally knoAvn 
that there have been increa.ses all jilong 
the line. 

.\t present teaching salaries eonii)are 
least favorably Avith salaries of engineers 
in general at the instructor IcA'el. The 
iH'aro.st approaches to ])arity Avith the 
salaries ])aid to engineers in non-teaching 
em])loyment occur at the level of full 
pi’ol'essor. 


College Notes 


California Institute of Technology an¬ 
nounces the ap])oii)tmcnt of Iavo new 
members to its Engineering Division. 
Dr. Jack E. McKee, Avho has been asso¬ 
ciated with the firm of Camp, Dresser, 
and McKee, sanitary engineers of Uos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Avill conic to the In¬ 
stitute as Associate Profc.ssor of Sani¬ 
tary Engineering and Caleb W. ilc- 
Cormick, formerly with C. F. Hraun & 
Company and Dames & Moore, soil me¬ 
chanics and foundation engineers, will 
come as Instructor in Civil Engineering. 


Jtobert. li. Shiirter has been appointed 
the first di reef or of a nCAAdy created di¬ 
vision of sociai-hnmauistic studies at 
Case Institute of Technology. The new 
division has been created to direct the 
iutcrdepartinental cultural courses intro¬ 
duced ill Case’s new curriculum. Dr. 
Shurter has been professor of English 
and head of the department of language 
and literature since 1946. He has been 
on the Case faculty since 1930. 



Report of the Committee on Selection and 

Guidance 

T{y O. W. ESPTBACTT, Chairman 
Dean of Engineering, Northwestern University 


It is now eight years since President 
Ciillimore, retiring chairTnan of the Com¬ 
mittee on Orientation of Freshmen of the 
Society for the J’romotion of Engineer¬ 
ing Education, wrote to his successor, 
Dean R. L. Sackett, who was also chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Student Selec¬ 
tion and Guidance of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, 
proposing that under Dean Sacketl's 
chairmanship the two societies combine 
their efforts to give professional and sus¬ 
tained effort to the solution of their mu¬ 
tual problem of reducing student elimi¬ 
nations from college by better selection 
and early and better guidance. 

Your Committee feels that it is appro¬ 
priate, because of change of sponsorshij) 
during the last year, to review briefly the 
origin of the Measurement and Guidance 
Projecit, its experience during four years 
of War, the four years following the 
War, its present status, and to draw 
tentative conclusions and make recom¬ 
mendations for future progress. 

Origin 

Prior to Presi<lcnt Cullimore’s sugges 
tion, both the SPEE and the ECPD had 
made considerable progr('.s.s in the a])- 
praisal of their own pliilosophics, meth¬ 
ods and goals. Engineering educators 
had long recognized the chronic problem 
of assisting high school teachers and stu¬ 
dents to give better guidance to those 
presumably interested, and particularly 
to those qualifled to study engineering. 

Among the colleges many had been ac¬ 
tive in schemes for freshman guidance. 

1 Presented at tlie Qcnernl Session at the 
Annual Meeting of the ASEE, Troy, N. Y., 
June 22, 1949. 


Doan Sackett and President Cullimore 
were particularly impressed by the work 
of Dr. A. B. Crawford at Yale, who, at 
the time, had summarized his experience 
in a book entitled “Predicting College 
Achievement.” After several confer¬ 
ences with him. Dr. Crawford suggested 
that Dr. Russell S. Bartlett be retained 
to extend and test -tho studies already 
begun. This Avork could be described as 
an attempt to determine the mental dif¬ 
ferences between arts, science, and engi¬ 
neering students enrolled in the common 
freshman year at Yale. Arrangements 
were made to give a battery of tests to 
arts and engineering freshmen at the 
opening of school in the fall of 1941. 
The following schools participated: 

The Universities of Plorifla, Missouri. 

Tennessee, Texas 
Northwestern University 
Newark College of Engineering 
Pasadena Junior College 

In the initial trial a set of six tests was 
administered to about 1800 entering 
freshmen in arts and engineeritig, and a 
modified battery of tests of the same 
general content were given to about 1000 
high school juniors residing in or near 
Newark. The six tests, listed by name, 
Avere as follow’s: 

I. Verbal Comprehension 

II. Artiflcial Language 

III. Quantitative Reasoning 

IV. Spatial Visualizing Ability 

V. Mathematical Aptitude 

VI. Mechanical Ingenuity 

The tests and progress records for the 
students were assembled and carefully 
checked. Students who withdrew during 
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the freshman year, or whose records were 
iiii'umplete, were eliminated from the 
study, witli the result that complete rec¬ 
ords were available for 979 students. A 
report on the study was printed in the 
Joi'RNAL OP KnGINKKRING KdUCATION, 
\'()1. 34, April, 1944. Without going into 
the details of I'esults, it is significant to 
note that the intercorrelation between the 
last four tests was quite high, varying 
fi-om .o.'lb to .686. Only two of the tests, 
Quantitative Reasoning, and Mathemati¬ 
cal Aptitude, showed a correlation above 
.oOO Avith freshman grade avcrage.s. The 
most predictive tests of success in the 
cultural aspects of the engineering cur¬ 
riculum Avore Test f. Verbal Comprehen¬ 
sion, and Tost Ilf, Quantitative Reason¬ 
ing, Avith validity elficients of .40 and 
.43, respectively. 

The Committee originally planned to 
administer objective achievement e.iytmi- 
nations at the end of the freshman and 
ophoniore years for purposes of corre¬ 
lation betwcjen grade-point averages and 
the original tests. As this Avork Avan 
about to be initiated. Dr. Rartlett re¬ 
signed to accept a position as Head¬ 
master of the Uunnery ,School and plan.s 
had to be changed. 

At this time the War AV’as beginning to 
exert inlluence upon engineering educa¬ 
tion, Avhich re-focused the attention of 
luiucators on the problems of stuflent se¬ 
lection and curricular organiKatioii. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
A'aiieement of Teaching Avas acquainted 
AA’ith the Avork of the RCIM) and the 
yPEK and had also organized a Gradu¬ 
ate Record Office to study collegiate and 
graduate education. Through the inter¬ 
est of Pi*esidcnt Robert K. Doherty of 
ECPD, the Foundation became interested 
in sponsoring the continuation of the 
experiment begun by Doan Snekett and 
President Cullimore. The jJi'ojeet was 
knoAvn as the Measurement and Guidance 
Project, sponsored jointly by the ECPD, 
the SPEE, and the Carnegie Founda¬ 


tion. The Avork centered in the Founda¬ 
tion’s Graduate Record Office. 

Organization and War Experience 

The agencies jointly sponsoring the 
measurement and guidance project agreed 
oil the formation of three committees: 
(1) an advisory council, (2) a consultant 
committee, and (3) a measurement com¬ 
mittee, to cooperate Avherever possible 
with the committees of SPEE and 
ECPD, who.se activities were related, 
'fhe general aims Avere to develop a 
seiics of predictive tests; to determine 
the validity of these tests in predicting 
.siKicess, particularly in the freshman 
year; to develop achieveunent examina¬ 
tions in subjects characteristic of engi¬ 
neering curricula; and to validate these 
achievement examinations. 

It was realized that the study Avas be¬ 
ing undertaken at a hazardous time. 
Problems of selection were not normal. 
Thousands of students were enrolled in 
the ASTP and the V-12 piograni.s. Few 
of the civilian students were permitted to 
continue their education beyond their 
freshman and sophomore years. 

Nevertheless, Avith the cooiieration of 
these institutions, 

California Institute of Technology 
(’arnegic lustilutc of Technology 
State University of loAva 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
llnivei-sity of Michigan 
Newark College of Engineering 
North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 
Northu'estern University 
Rose I’olytcchnic Institute 
University of Tenm'sst'c 
University of Texas 

and under the direction of Dr. K. W. 
Vaughn, of the Carnegie Foundation, the 
project was launched and the present tests 
known as the “Pre-Engineering Inven¬ 
tory—^Revised Form A” were developed. 
The type of test, and the time to admin¬ 
ister each of them is as follow.s: 
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Minutes 

Information Blanks and Interpst-IIobby Questionnaire 20 

Tost I. General Verbal Ability 35 

Test IT. Technical Verbal Ability 25 

Test III. Ability to Comijrehend Scientific Materials 90 

Test IV. Ability to do Quantitative Thinking 70» 

Test V. Ability to Comprehend Meclianic.al Principles 40 

Test VI. Spatial Visualizing Ability 30 

Test VII. Ability to Comprehend Social Science Materials 40 


They were first used in the fall of 1943 
and revised in the suniiner of 1944. A 
summary of the number of tests conducted 
was reported by Dr. Vaughn in tlie 
Journal of Kngineerino hlnuoATiox, 
Vol. 39, June 1946. The number of par¬ 
ticipating institutions and tests given in 
each of the three years, ending with tin* 
close of the War, are as follows: 


Number of Participating Colleges 
AND Students Te.stei) 



I'MIi 

l!MI- 



UiJl 



Number of Iiistiliitions 

9 

2!) 

32 

Xiimlier of Studciit.s 

1703 

(I20S 

12, .307 


Measurement and Guidance Project 

In addition to this number, ir),0()0 
other students took all or jiart of the 
Pre-Engineering Inventory Te.slK. These 
students were tested under varying cir¬ 
cumstances, mainly in connection with 
the armed services training programs, 
and were not classified as regular fresh¬ 
man engineering students. It must be 
recognized that, up until the close of tin* 
war, no satisfactory opiiortunity, due to 
lack of educational continuity, was pre¬ 
sented to make proper studies of the va¬ 
lidity of the tests, which was one of the 
basic objectives. The experience did 
provide opportunity to test a total of 
about 35,000 students under controlled 
conditions. 

Post-War Program 

During the first year after the War, 
under the direction of Dr. Vaughn, plans 
were made to establish norma for the 


engineering inventory tests and also to 
improve methods of reporting. Simul¬ 
taneously, sophomore achievement tests 
wore developed and experimental forms 
made available for the following year. 
Tests for senior, engineers, and a high 
school scries of guidance tests, were also 
proposed. 

It should be cmphhsizcd that the sum¬ 
mer and fall of 1946 provided an un¬ 
usual, and probably the first, opportunity 
of carrying through a program of ap¬ 
praisal. Obviously it was the first time 
that any assurance could be had for the 
normal education of engineering students. 
The Project took advantage of this op¬ 
portunity by making a .special analysis 
of the examinations of 9994 freshmen 
who were tested during the summer and 
fall of 1946, and issued in May of 1947 
what is known as the “Norms Bulletin.” 
The features of this Bulletin included 
the establishment of a scaled scoring 
system, the selection of standard samples, 
and the segregation of private and public 
colleges, veterans and non-veterans, and 
those with previous college training from 
those who entered as normal freshmen. 
The standardization group on which the 
scaled score system was based included 
7187 freshman engineering students, 
none of whom had been previously en¬ 
rolled in college. The majority of these 
students, in the ratio of five to two, were 
accepted by public colleges; likewise, the 
majority in approximately the same ratio 
were veterans. 

During the year thirty-nine engineer¬ 
ing schools participated in the testing 
program. The nmnbcr of students 
tested was 32,098, involving 627 testings, 
as indicated in the table below: 
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XuMBKH OF Students Tested in 1946-1947 




Niiniliei 

Number 



of 

of 


Testings 

Students 


Pl-II InMtitutional Testing 

87 

20,786 


(liS colleges) 


ii 

I'l'.l NaUiiiial Testing 

429 

2,732 

(’ 

I’lOI S]>ecial Testing 

lOU 

2,041 

I) 

.Vriiievenient Testing— 

7 

2,180 

r: 

Sciplioimnc 

Ai'liievcmeiit Testing— 

4 

4.359 


Kx|X‘IIIIU'Ilt!lI 




(i27 

32,098 

... 

__ __ 

__ . _ 

__ 


This year also marked the inaugura¬ 
tion of the sojjhomore aehievement tests 
with the piirtiripation of seven institu- 
lions. Among the puriioses of the lat¬ 
ter program was the study of the valid¬ 
ity of the J*rc-h3nginecring Inventory 
Tests by obtaining eorrelations between 
the tests, grade-point avci’agcs, and PEI 
scores. To date, insufliicient data arc 
available to draw any eonelusions. Tbe 
Project really has not had time to have 
a fair chance. 

'J’he iirst results, published in the 
spring of 1947, gave the following cor¬ 
relation score.s on the several PKI tests 
with grade-point averages during the 
first semester of study in ton colleges of 
engineering: 


Testing Service. Later in the year Dr. 
I'aughn severed his connections with the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

After considerable discussion and in¬ 
vestigation, the KCPD and the ASEE 
entered into an arrangement with the 
Educational Testing Service so that the 
.Measurement and (luidance Project 
might be curried on. Thus, during the 
I’ocent year, the Educational Testing 
Sei-vicc has administered the Pre-Engi- 
msM’ing Inventory Tc.sts and assumed 
linancial responsibility for the Project, 
lloth the ASEE and the KCPD are rep¬ 
resented on an advisory committee to the 
'resting Service. 'This committee is com¬ 
posed of representatives of the three 
bodies involved. 

It should be appreciated that the 
transfer of the Project to a new agency, 
however experienced in testing methods, 
involved a number of difficult problems 
which could neither he <|uickly nor easily 
i-esolved. Tlie first of these involved an 
analysis and projection of the costs, in 
which it appeared that the Project could 
not be self-supporting. While this prob¬ 
lem was being studied, the Educational 
'resting Service jirocecded with the 
administration of the Pre-Engineering 

liangc Median 

.Ib-.riO .38 

.2.5-.55 .47 

.55 
.62 
.39 
.35 
.41 

.62 


Test I. General Verbal Ability 
T&st 11. Technical Verbal Ability 
'Test III. Comprehension of Scientific Materials .41-.65 

Test IV. General Mathematical Ability .51-.71 

Test V. Comprehension of Mechanical Principles .30-.55 

Test VI. Spatial Visualizing Ability .22-.42 

Test VII. Understanding of Modem Society .25-.53 

Composite Score .44~.68 


In the fall of 1947 the number of par¬ 
ticipating institutions increased to fifty 
and the post-War development program 
continued as previously organized until 
1948. At that time the Carnegie Foun¬ 
dation withdrew from all testing activi¬ 
ties, and the Project, together with the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
and certain professional groups, entered 
into an arrangement with a newly- 
formed agency called the Educational 


Inventory tests as heretofore and estab¬ 
lished a program of national administra¬ 
tion. This provided for giving the tests 
at approximately 160 centers in forty- 
seven states. A bulletin of information 
was prepared and distributed to the col¬ 
leges and high schools establishing the 
dates of March 5 and June 25, 1949, for 
the administering of the tests. It was 
contemplated that the Pre-Engineering 
Inventory would be given to the fresh- 
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man classes at those institutions which 
wished to use them for guidance and ex¬ 
perimental purposes. It was estimated 
that a charge of $2.00 a student would 
be needed to cover costs and that the 
institution would either pay the cost 
itself or transfer it to the students. The 
national testing service, at established 
centers, would make available pre-admis¬ 
sion examinations for the institutions 
who wished to use the tests for this pur¬ 
pose. The cost was set at $7.00 a stu¬ 
dent, to be borne by the student. 

During the first year under the new 
sponsorship, the Project continued the 
program as projected in the preceding 
year. The number of tests administered 
during 1947-194H and 1948-1949 were as 
follows: 



Number Tested 


1047- 

1048 

1048- 

1040 

1. Pre-Enninwrinn Inventory 
Institiitinnnl Enrolleen 

Il,2fi7 

1 

1 8,889 

2. Pre-Knf!ine«rin{t Inventory 

Inotitiilional ApplicantA 

3. Prc-EnKinecrinK inventorj- 

Nalionnl ProRrain (and State 

4,643 

Pn>grHm) Applicanla 

4 . Pre-KnKincerinR Inventory 

Sperial ProKranis (prulinbly 

4,252 

3,793 

anplicant!)) 

S. U. S. Merchant Marine C\idct 

406 

91 

Corps Te.slinRN 

1,530 

1,573 

6. EnRineerinR Arhievenient Testa 

7.105 

2,583 

(irand Total 

20.212 

10,020 


Ill addition, the number of schools par¬ 
ticipating in the Achievement Tests in¬ 
creased to seventeen. Validation stud¬ 
ies were also continued and a report 
made to the Advisory Council and the 
ECPD. 

While every attempt has been made to 
carry on the Project as originally 
planned, grave concern has been ex¬ 
pressed by members of the Advisory 
Committee and by institutional repre¬ 
sentatives as to the practicability and 
financial success of the tentative pro¬ 
posals. This situation was immediately 
anticipated by your Committee, but no 


information from experience was avail¬ 
able. It appears that a projection of 
income and expense for the current year, 
even at increased rates, would cause the 
Project to operate at a deficit which is 
prohibitive. 

Although no satisfactory solution is 
apparent, in anticipation of continued 
conferences, your Committee obtained 
the opinion of the participating insti¬ 
tutions as to their intention of continu¬ 
ing the Project, the degree to which 
they would use the examinations if avail¬ 
able for entrance purposes, and the ex¬ 
tent to which they were able to appraise 
their value. On the basis of replies re¬ 
ceived, your Committee believes that 
institutions will cooperate as they have 
in the past to achieve the purpose of es¬ 
tablishing adequate tests for guidance 
of freshmen, reliable tests for admission 
purposes, achievement tests at the sopho¬ 
more and senior levels, and guidance 
tests for high school juniors. It is rec¬ 
ognized that this must be done in a prac- ^ 
tical way at justifiable costs, with full 
appreciation that quick results may not 
be obtained. While the administrative 
problems in the immediate future have 
not been clarified, certain conclusions 
and recommendations arc presented. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Most of the Pre-Engineering Inventory 
Tests are given after admission and ad¬ 
ministered by the cooperating schools, 
the object being to use them for guid¬ 
ance purposes, check their admissions 
against national norms, and help to es¬ 
tablish the validity of the tests for pre¬ 
dicting success in college. 

Only a few of the colleges use the tests 
for the selection of freshmen. This is to 
be expected, because most of the state 
institutions are required to admit students 
on high school certificate. For this rea¬ 
son it may be anticipated that the na¬ 
tional testing centers pr^j^am will not 
be used sufficiently to support the pro- ^ 
gram financially. 
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The best predictive single test is the 
mathematics test (IV). The composite 
score which is the sum of the scores of 
Tests II, III and IV shows promise of 
simplifying the tests, reducing the num¬ 
ber, and the time of administration. 

Many of the private schools feel that 
high school grades, combined with tests 
administered by their own admissions 
offices, produce satisfactory results for 
admission purpose. 

If the program is to continue and suc¬ 
ceed, which will require many years of 
experimentation, it must be done on a 
sound financial basis with ample funds 
for research. This means wider partici¬ 
pation and simplification of tests. 

Your Committee asks for the continued 
cooperation and support of the Measure¬ 
ment and Guidance Project by the engi¬ 
neering schools, and makes the following 
recommendations to the ECPD Coranjit- 
teo on Student Selection and Guidance 
aud the Advisory Committee of tlie Edu- 
t.'itional Testing Services: 

1. Mahe the present battery of Pre- 
Engineering Inventory Te.sts avail¬ 
able without scoring service at $1.00 
per student, and with scoring serv¬ 
ice at $2.00 per student. 

2. Terminate the National Testing 
Center service and arrange with the 
College Entrance Board for an ad¬ 
ditional optional test so as to cover 
essentially the present P.E.I. Tests. 

3. Continue the development of sopho¬ 
more achievement tests and make 
them available on the same basis as 
P.E.I. to participating institutions 
with and without scoring service. 

4. Consider future development of 
senior achievement tests in the 
several professional Helds of Engi¬ 
neering. 

5. Continue validations tests and peri¬ 
odically establish national norms. 

6. Encourage the development of Apti¬ 
tude, Interest and Personality Tests 
for Guidance at high school level. 


D 18 CUB 810 W 

Dr. Chauncet (Educational Testing 
Service): Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
A.S.E.E.: I am delighted to have the op¬ 
portunity to meet with you and talk 
briefly with you today, even though I 
learned I was to do so only ten minutes 
(^o. I am particularly glad because 
there arc some problems concerned with 
the Measurement and Guidance Project 
in Engineering Education which I would 
like to talk over with you. 

A year-aud-a-half ago, when we took 
over the administration of the tests under 
the program of the Measurement and 
Guidance Project we did so with a great 
deal of enthusiasm betuiuse we felt that a 
good start had been made and that there 
was a great opportunity for developing 
tests that would be very useful to engi¬ 
neering schools—tests for selection of 
students, tests for the guidance and place¬ 
ment of students, and tests to measure 
the achievement of students. 

We immediately undertook to estab¬ 
lish a contractual and working relation¬ 
ship with the A.S.E.E. and the E.C.P.D. 
That took a little time because of the 
usual difficulties of tripartite relation¬ 
ships. But it was accomplished about a 
year ago. Advisory committees were set 
up and we have met, from time to time, 
both with the Selection and Guidance 
Committee of A.S.E.E. and with the spe¬ 
cial Advisory Committee representing 
both societies and E.T.S. 

First we tackled procedures for the 
administration of the Pre-Engineering 
Inventory' and we feel that we have im¬ 
proved them. More important, we con¬ 
ducted studies that had been neglected 
previously. We made reliability studies 
of both the Pre-Engineering Inventory 
and Engineering Achievement Tests. We 
made analyses of the relationship between 
the total score and the part scores; we 
made item analysis studies which would 
lead to the development of new forms of 
the Pre-Engineering Inventory, both 
analyses against scores on the tests them¬ 
selves and also item analyses against out- 
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side criteria—against grades in engineer¬ 
ing schools—'Which are particularly help¬ 
ful in making a strong, valid test. 

We also made validity studies at twelve 
of the engineering schools. And 1 am 
glad to report that these studies, in gen¬ 
eral, show that the Pre-Engineering In¬ 
ventory is doing a very good job. 

We made, at two engineering schools, 
in addition, validity studies correlating 
success on the individual sections of the 
Pre-Eiigineci’iiig Inventory with scores 
on the engineering achievement tests. 
They also indicated that the Pre-Engi¬ 
neering Inventory was a useful instru¬ 
ment, not only for general prediction, but 
also for differential prediction in the dif¬ 
ferent courses of the engineering cur¬ 
riculum of the first two years. 

In looking around for project directors, 
we decided that one of the most impor¬ 
tant areas in which to get a project di¬ 
rector was engineering. I am glad to say 
that we have been able to secure the serv¬ 
ices of a man who has been at Purdue 
and who was the secretary of a commit¬ 
tee of the A.S.E.E. in early years, A. 
Pemberton Johnson. He is to join our 
staff on July 1. 

Therefore, we looked forward with en¬ 
thusiasm to what wo could do on this 
project and started right in to do the very 
best job we could. Unfortunately—and 
here is Avhere the rub comes—our en¬ 
thusiasm has been dampened, not by any 
lack of confidence in what could be ac¬ 
complished, but by the fact that there is 
not the financing to accomplish it. 
When the project was handled under the 
Carnegie Foundation, it was supported 
constantly by the Carnegie Foundation. 
Every onc-dollar fee for the institutional 
testing program was matched, in effect, 
by a one-dollar fee that came out of 
either the A.S.E.E., the E.C.P.D. or the 
Carnegie Foundation, all of which con¬ 
tributed towards the project. 

So when we undertook the program, it 
was clear, since we had no funds with 
which to support it ourselves, that the 
fees would have to be raised. The fees 
for the institutional program were raised 


to $2.00 and for the national program to 
$7.00. Not unnaturally, the change in 
fees discouraged some institutions from 
participating, and whereas two years ago 
some 32,000 students took the Pre-Engi¬ 
neering Inventory, this past year only 
about 16,000 took it. Therefore, there 
has been a marked drop in income. 

Along with the reduction in income 
there have been increased expenses due 
to the additional work we have done 
which we hoped would lend to the im¬ 
provement of the tests and their useful¬ 
ness to engineering schools. We, there¬ 
fore, have a deficit of $31,000 for this 
fiscal year. And we, as I said, have no 
funds with which to finance it. Some¬ 
thing must be done. •Dean Eshbach has 
told you what seems to be the practical 
solution. 

In the first place, we should drop the 
national program. The national program 
was administered, this year, on three oc¬ 
casions—^in Deiiember, in March and it 
is to be admiiilstered in June. The nurn- 
b(!r of candidates in December, if I re¬ 
member correctly, was around 200 and 
in March around 1900 and around 600 in 
June. You cannot administer tests all 
over the country, set up centers at per¬ 
haps 160 different places over the coun¬ 
try and test that number of students, 
without a much larger fee. The Medical 
College Admission Test, for example, is 
administered to around 15,000 students 
and the fee is $10. The College Board 
examinations arc administered in April t 
to around 40,000 students and the fee is 
$12. Bo it is just impossible to conduct 
a national program for the Pre-Engi¬ 
neering Inventory with so few candi¬ 
dates and at such a low fee. 

Therefore, to take care of the institu¬ 
tions that have used the national program 
it was decided to try and get the College 
Board to add a test to its regular battery 
which would measure abilities tested in 
the Pre-Engineering Inventoi'y which 
were not covered in Board tests. ‘ With 
this new test that the College Board has 
now agreed to add as an option, all of 
the factors measured in the Pre-Engi- 
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iiecriiig Inventory will be mcasui'ed in 
the College Board tests so that institu¬ 
tions which do want a national supervised 
administration can get it through the 
College Board examinations. 

But then there are the institutions that 
Avant the examinations for placement and 
guidance purposes, administered on the 
so-called institutional basis. As many 
institutions apparently could not afford 
the $2.00 fee, the alternative seemed to 
be to say, “All right, we will let them 
have the examinations for the $1.00 fee 
providing they do their own scoring.” 
It so happens that in the state universi¬ 
ties there is almost always a testing office 
which has a test-scoring machine and a 
perfectly competent staff' to do the scor¬ 
ing, the use of which involves no cost 
outlay. The testing office frequently is 
glad to do such additional work to show 
that it is providing needed services. It 
seemed that this would be a satisfaoDory 
solution and the cxaniinatioti could thus 
he made available for a $1.00 fee. On 
ihe other hand, if scoring was desired, it 
could be done centrally by E.T.S. at an 
additional fee. 

The general problem, as I see it, is a 
lack of unity of purpose among the engi¬ 


neering schools. It is not unnatural and, 
perhaps, it may be for the best. But it 
does prevent a strong program of devel¬ 
opment of tests in the field of engineer¬ 
ing. Unless the engineering schools get 
together, work together with a central 
testing agency and support the progp^m, 
it is obviously going to be impossible to 
provide the kinds of tests that I feel con¬ 
fident could be dcA’^eloped if there was ade¬ 
quate support. 

Ill the meantime, I think it may be best 
to let the use of the tests subside and 
make them available to those institutions 
that want them. We, on our part, will 
be conducting general research in areas 
that arc at least collateral to the engi¬ 
neering problem: guidance tests, aptitude 
tests and personality tests for use at the 
high school level or at college level. In 
the development of these tests we are 
likely to learn things which will be help¬ 
ful ill preparing tests specifically for 
engineering when the time comes that 
there is sufficient interest and enthusiasm 
and financial bucking to support the 
Mea.surement and (luidancc program in 
the Avay that I, personally, would like to 
.see it supijorted. 


In the News 


RECORD OF 430,000 COLLEGE DE¬ 
GREES GRANTED DURING 
ACADEMIC YEAR 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing announced that colleges and 
universities throughout the United States 
conferred approximately 430,000 degrees 
during the year ending June 30, 1949— 
an all-time high. This estimate by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, is based upon returns from about 
1000 of the Nation’s 1200 degree-grant¬ 
ing institutions. Earl James McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, said of 
the survey findings, “This year’s esti¬ 
mated total of 430,000 college degrees 


tops last year’s previous high record of 
319,000 and practically doubles the num¬ 
ber in the pre-war peak year of 1939-40. 
The total includes 375,000 bachelor’s or 
first professional degrees, and 55,000 ad¬ 
vanced degrees, either master’s or doc¬ 
tor’s. Thirty-eight per cent more bache¬ 
lor’s or first professional degnrees were 
granted in 1948-49 than in 1947-48. 
The number of doctor’s degrees rose 29 
per cent over the preceding year, and the 
number of master’s degrees 20 per cent.” 
Fifty-two per cent of all degrees granted 
during the 1948-49 academic year were 
earned in private institutions, the Office 
of Education report disclosed. 



The Lamme Medal 


Twonty-two distinguiishnd educators 
have received the Lamme Medal. The 
Committee is seeking nominations for the 
twenty-third award, which will be made 
at the Annual Convention in June 1950. 
To get membership participation we must 
begin almost as soon ns an award has 
been made. 

A number of years ago The Lamme 
Award Committee, consisting of twelve 
members of the Society, set up the fol¬ 
lowing rules for making the award: 

1. Achievements which con be taken as 
proof of excellence in teaching or as 
having contributed to the art of 
technical training, will be given 
major consideration. 

2. Only tho.se achievements will be con¬ 
sidered which seem to have the 
possibility of lasting influence or 
which have sufficiently stood the test 
of time. 

3. Books, articles, contributions to 
method and research, which have a 
beneficial effect upon the teaching 
of engineering, will be given consid¬ 
erable w-eight in making the decision. 

4. Participation in the work of Engi¬ 
neering and Educational Societies is 
not necessary for eligibility. Such 
participation, however, will be given 
due consideration if it has led to 
definite and recognized results in 
bettering technical education. 

5. Achievements outside of the field of 
teaching, such as employment in in¬ 
dustry, consulting work, inventions, 
etc., will be considered as of secon¬ 
dary importance in making the 
award. 

6. Administrators in engineering schools 
are eligible. Only that work of Ad¬ 


ministrators, however, will be con¬ 
sidered which has led to definite and 
recognized improvements in method 
of teaching or in the art of technical 
training. 

7. Emeritus Professors are eligible. 

Nominations should emphasize the con¬ 
tributions of the candidate to these major 
objectives. Concise statements of achieve¬ 
ments are much more valuable to the Com¬ 
mittee than a series of recommendations 
from former students and present ac¬ 
quaintances. Listings in Who’s Who in 
Engineering, and such publications, gfive 
some information regarding achievements 
but material of this type will not give the 
Committee the needed information to 
make a valid judgment. 

Statements made according to the fol¬ 
lowing outline wall give the information 
needed: 

1. Preparation for teaching work— 
school, year graduated, degree, post¬ 
graduate work, honorary degrees. 

2. Accomplishments as a teacher. 

3. Advancement of the art of technical 
training—books, articles, contribu¬ 
tions to method, research, etc. 

4. Administrative work in engineering 
schools. 

5. Membership and participation in 
Engineering and Educational So¬ 
cieties. 

6. Engineering practice—employment 
in industry, consulting work, inven¬ 
tions, etc. 

7. Other achievements. 

Nominations should be sent to the 
Chairman of the Committee, Nathan W. 
Dougherty, Univermty of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, by January 1,1950. 
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The George Westinghouse Award 


The George Westinghouse Award is an 
annual award established in 1946 by the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation to 
recognize and encourage outstanding 
achievement in the teaching of students 
of engineering. The Award consists of 
$1000, together with an engraved certifi¬ 
cate. The recipient is selected by a ten- 
maii committee, nine of whom are ap¬ 
pointed by the President of the Society. 
There is also a.representative from the 
Foundation. The Award for 1950 will 
be presented at the banquet of the an¬ 
nual convention in Seattle, Washington, 
in June 1950. 

The recipient of the Award must have 
made a significant contribution to the 
teaching of engineering students and 
shall have distinguished himself in sev¬ 
eral of the following ways: 

1. Record as a teacher. (Evidence of 
superior teaching and guidance of 
students as demonstrated by records 
of former students, indications of 
unusual subject matter competence, 
etc.) 

2. Improvements of the tools of teach¬ 
ing. (Textbooks and student notes, 
descriptions of special courses or 
curricula, diagrams and models, new 
laboratory and teaching equipment, 
etc.) 

3. Other activities contributing to the 
improvement of teaching. (Ma¬ 
terial relating to the development of 


teachers in the nominee’s depart¬ 
ment or teachers in general, the de¬ 
velopment of testing and guidance 
program for students, the promotion 
of cooperation with other types of 
educational units or with industry, 
coordination of fields of subject 
matter, etc.) 

4. Evidence of high intellectual capac¬ 
ity. (Brilliance of mind as mani¬ 
fested by contributions to literature, 
degrees and honors received, etc.) 

The Award has been established to en¬ 
courage younger men who have shown by 
their past record evidence of continuing 
activity as superior teachers. To them 
the Award may serve not only as a re¬ 
ward but as an incentive toward further 
achievement. 

In order to achieve this intent, it is 
deemed essential to limit the Award to 
those who have not reached the age of 
45 by the date of the annual presentation. 

Nominations may be made by any per¬ 
son, organization, or group and are to be 
submitted before March 1, 1950, to the 
chairman of the Committee on Award, 
Dean 11. E. Wessman. College of Engi¬ 
neering, University of Washington, Seat¬ 
tle 5, Washington. Nominations must be 
made on forms available from either the 
chairman of the Committee or from the 
Secretary of the Society. Nominations 
should be accompanied by significant evi¬ 
dence supporting statements and claims. 
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On Teaching Creativeness in Design* 

By E. L. MIDGETTE, J. N. MACDUFF and J. MODBOVSKY 
Polytechnic Institute of liroolclyn 


For years industrial employers have 
been criticizing the “products”—gradu¬ 
ates—of engineering schools. For just 
as many years teachers in the engineer¬ 
ing schools have been critical of their own 
work, themselves, and of the “products” 
they graduated. In no held has this 
criticism been stronger from industry, 
the teachei^, and the students graduated, 
than in the field of “designing mechani¬ 
cal equipment.” As a result of this ex¬ 
ternal and internal criticism there is no 
set of courses in the engineering schools 
that have been revised more times, or 
attempted in more different ways. 

Each revision has introduced a new 
“catch phrase” to express the aim or 
method of approach to the problem. 
Now a new term has been offered to ex¬ 
press the goal, “(h-eativeness in Design.” 
Certainly this term, as others in the past, 
will have different meanings to different 
teachers. In this discussion the term, 
“creativeness” will be used to mean, “The 
ability feasibly to combine known ele¬ 
ments of mechanisms to achieve a desired 
result.” Stated like this, ereativeness is 
not a new aim for design teachers. How¬ 
ever, as tlie “desired result” mentioned in 
the definition may be one that either has 
or has not been achieved before, this 
ereativeness does place accent on equip¬ 
ping designers for “development” rather 
than “modification” design. Many de¬ 
signers have a “knack” for this type of 
work, and they are in great demand in 
industry. Sound, thorough, modification 
or redesign engineers are more easily 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
A.S.E.E. Austin, Texas, June, 1948. 


obtained. Knowing this, engineering 
schools and certain industries have in re¬ 
cent years intensified their search for 
moans of supplying this demand. 

Each of us has most likely participated 
in this search in one way or another, and 
similarly the search has perhaps followed 
the same pattern : (1) trying to determine 
the essential characteristics of the good 
designer and (2) trying to organize the 
design sequence to best develop these in 
students. 

Characteristics of a Good Designer 

The essential characteristics that mark 
a creative designer are not readily agreed 
upon. However, any list of these quali¬ 
ties would include; (1) a strong curiosity, 
(2) a broad fund of general knowledge, 
(.1) good technical ability, (4) capacity 
to synthesize, (5) proper personal char¬ 
acteristics and (fi) industrial experience. 

The engineering scliools have been do¬ 
ing a very competent job in giving the 
student good technical ability, but they 
cannot be expected to furnish the student 
with industrial experience. Perhaps it is 
not possible to do justice to all these 
factors in the time allotted by the usual 
Engineering Curriculum, but certainly 
an effort to do so should be made. 

Curiosity is of paramount importance 
in solving specific problems, and in lead¬ 
ing the designer to new applications and 
new products. The defining of the prob¬ 
lems associated with a specific design is 
based upon questions about the design 
that are inspired essentially by curiosity. 

The curious individual will continue to 
absorb knowledge from the men and 
machines around him, and will constantly 
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increase his fund of knowledge. This 
background should include information 
concerning phenomena, even outside of 
his major field of endeavor. 

Synthesis is possible when curiosity 
and background are combined with tech¬ 
nical ability. An intriguing example of 
this type of synthesis is seen in the me¬ 
chanical pen on a direct recording os¬ 
cillograph. The mechanical magnifi<-a- 
tion of this pen is on the order of 400 
to one, and the total weight is probably 
two grams. It must have been made by 
a designer who had in his genei’al back¬ 
ground a knowledge of the principles of 
operation of a chain hoist, sufficient 
curiosity to wonder if he could make a 
small chain hoist and run it backwards, 
and sufficient technical ability to carry 
out his ideas. 

Confidence or a belief that a problem 
can and will be solved is one of the essen¬ 
tial personal characteristics of the' ideal 
designer. In addition, if the designer is 
to be outstanding, he must have the abil¬ 
ity to appreciate the position of others, 
so that he will display the consideration 
and tolerance vital to group effort. 

Assuming agreement 011 the above the 
designer teacher must present the design 
sequence courses so as to enhance the 
student’s probability of developing these 
qualities. 

The Learning Process 

The steps in the leaiming process have 
been the subject of both abstract and 
concrete investigation for centuries. An 
analogy can be usefully made to the 
generation of a spiral about the origin 
made by the intersection of two rectangu¬ 
lar coordinates axes. When such a dia¬ 
gram is drawn the four quadrants rep¬ 
resent four stages iji the learning process, 
and the spiral symbolizes the students 
progi’css. 

The learning process represented this 
way, gives the teacher a clue to a method 
of presenting his material. If the sub¬ 
ject is the design this method may be 
outlined as follows: 


First, the student must be acquainted 
with a new idea, set of conditions, ma¬ 
chine or problem, in a general discussion 
relating it to the students previous ex¬ 
perience or knowledge. Second, the 
teacher can discuss the concept, problem, 
or machine, in its different aspects, under 
different sets of conditions and aid the 
student in his appreciation and appraisal 
of it. Third, the teacher by example or 
by discussion will aid the student in 
using his technical ability to analyze the 
subject thoroughly, to determine the prin¬ 
ciples involved, and how they arc or may 
be used, thus developing in the student 
a critical understanding. Fourth, the 
student is set to work using this under¬ 
standing by applying it synthetically 
with his previous knowledge in the 
actual solution of a particular problem, 
or in designing a mechanism or machine 
for a particular purpose. 

The method then demands that mecha¬ 
nism and machine design be treated as 
integral parts of a single subject. Note 
that mechanism texts arc written pri¬ 
marily to meet the second and third 
phase of the training proces.s, whereas 
machine design texts arc concerned with 
the first and fourth. The mechanism 
text treats subjects analytically and as 
studies in the motions of massless shipcs. 
Design texts treat subjects as to their 
place in practice or industry, as having 
mass, and loads, largely leaving out mo¬ 
tion analysis. The good teacher tries to 
incorporate the essence of both treat¬ 
ments into his design courses, thus giving 
the student a more complete and rational 
picture of the problem as a whole. 

Methods of Presenting Subject Matter 

The educational channels applicable to 
to the development of the program de¬ 
scribed above are the usual lecture and 
discussion periods, homework assign¬ 
ments and design sessions. A laboratory 
of mechanism and mechanical analysis 
may be profitably added. The design 
sessions and the “gadget” laboratory pro¬ 
vide excellent opportunities for culti¬ 
vating the more illusive characteristics 
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of diagnostic and creative ability so nec¬ 
essary in developing designers. 

Lectures are the medium for introduc¬ 
ing the various theories of machines. The 
application of mathematics, physics, 
strength materials, the philosophy of de¬ 
sign, etc., are discussed at this stage. It 
is recognized that too often the popular 
theories are necessarily superficial in 

order to simplify the introduction of 
subject matter. When such instances 

are encountered they are emphasized to 
the student. The limitations of the 

theories are very often dramatized by 

extreme applications with their resulting 
absurdities. The popularity of the 
maximum shear stress criterion for fail¬ 
ure of ductile materials is challenged by 
reference to membrane stresses in a 
spherical pressure vessel whei-e, because 
tbe principal normal stresses are equal, 
zero shear stress exists and therefore the 
capacity is indicated infinite. This 
technique encourages the habit of criti¬ 
cally assessing all proposals rather than 
accepting the printed word as truth. 

It is observed that creative engineers 
continuously seek new applications of 
the principles involved in the more rou¬ 
tine mechanisms. Frequent efforts are 
made to highlight presentations of the 
elements of standard machine compo¬ 
nents, with reference to actual instances 
of seemingly alien applications. The 
mechanics of the belt drive in the ma¬ 
chine design curriculum is not taught 
solely because of the industrial applica¬ 
tions of the flat belt. The principles 
exhibited by the analysis of the belt are 
more generally important and tbe stu¬ 
dents are cognizant of this as the im¬ 
portant aspect of belt study. The coil 
spring clutch is such an application. In 
this case, the unique relationship between 
friction torque, angle of wrap, and ap¬ 
plied load is exploited fully; but the 
solution substitutes steel for leather and 
the concept of load application is com¬ 
pletely reversed. The net result is a 
dutch with a constant capacity despite 
large variations in the coefficient of fric¬ 
tion. The mental process of reapplica¬ 


tion of established machine elements by 
such inversions and the drastic changes 
in sizes or materials is a common enough 
technique of creative engineering as to 
warrant emulation. 

Homework, because of its unsuper- 
vised nature, is most readily adaptable 
to practice in the application of theoreti¬ 
cal analysis to well defined problems. 
Homework can be exploited in another 
direction as well, i.e., training in the art 
of application and arrangement of ma¬ 
chine details. This condition is attained 
by assignments calling for a critical 
engineering analysis of the machinery 
that the student encounters in his every 
day life. If the student is encouraged to 
study engineering details of the ma¬ 
chinery of his day to day contacts, and 
to analyze their success as functional 
designs, he tends to set a life long habit 
which will continue his development long 
beyond the engineering school. 

A homework assignment covering the 
engineering analysis of pressure cookers, 
or a home movie camera, will leave the 
man with an indelible memory file of 
quick seals, inexpensive safety valves, 
intermittent motion mechanisms, surface 
finishes, etc. Even the lowly aspirin box 
is a fitting subject for study. The snap 
lock, details of the hinge, and specula¬ 
tions relative to the fabrication process 
contribute to the student’s encyclopedia 
of feasible engineering solutions. 

The Design Boom 

In all probability the most effective 
training for design engineering in addi¬ 
tion to the program above is a post¬ 
graduate apprenticeship to an experi¬ 
enced designer in an engineering concern. 
Ideally the engineering program would 
have to be a very active one dealing with 
a diversity of products or a single prod¬ 
uct of a high degree of technological 
difficulty. 

In the engineering office where such an 
apprenticeship might take place the fol¬ 
lowing characteristic conditions are 
usually present: 
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(a) Design problems are given with 
only the broadest of specifications, leav¬ 
ing to the engineer the responsibility for 
restating the problem in detail and cal¬ 
culating or “digging-up” the missing 
data. 

(b) The necessary calculations never 
seem to be exactly covered by published 
technical matter or theory so the engi¬ 
neer has to resort to judicious assump¬ 
tions, “stick and string” experimentation, 
or seek the advice of the more experi¬ 
enced designers and specialists. 

(c) Economical design is aided by ap¬ 
plying eoramercially available compo¬ 
nents where feasible. 

(d) The “know-how” within the com¬ 
pany is hardly the property of any one 
man or even of a small group, but rather 
it is the composite knowledge of the in¬ 
dividuals in the organization. Once the 
apprentice appreciates this, he wi|l find 
that a satisfactory design requires a 
series of informal discussions with pro¬ 
duction engineering, service engineering, 
sales division, research departments, etc. 

A session, conducted by a teacher of 
good experience, simulates the designer- 
apprentice relationship. The design 
problems issued are such as to be con¬ 
current with the lecture subject matter. 
The strictly analytical problem is avoided 
in the design session. Only the broad 
functions are described in the assign¬ 
ment. An important part of the engi¬ 
neering performed by the student be¬ 
comes a thorough enumeration of the 
functional requirements. 

Little attempt is made to eliminate 
engineering considerations beyond the 
scope of the lectures or text. It is im¬ 
portant for the student to learn to extend 
himself beyond his immediate experi¬ 
ence. To this end, the engineer in prac¬ 
tice resorts to library research, experi¬ 
mentation and personal contacts with 
specialists. The student is best taught 
to emulate this process if he is forced 
into the situation by the design project 
as it develops. He is encouraged to in¬ 
vestigate technical literature in the li¬ 


brary and a mechanism and mechanical 
analysis laboratory is provided for simple 
experimentation. Members of the fac¬ 
ulty must perform the specialist’s func¬ 
tion. 

To complete the simulated industrial 
procedure the student should refer to 
commercial literature. Certainly, a stack 
of design magazines and Sweets catalogs 
should be considered as minimum for de¬ 
sign room references. In addition to the 
functions described above the teacher 
must assume responsibility for challeng¬ 
ing the student’s decisions and solution, 
encouraging him in the proper direction 
if his indecision becomes serious, and for 
assessing the practicability of the solu¬ 
tions. 

The Designer's Laboratory 

The development of a physical “gad¬ 
get” laboratory as an adjunct to the 
Machine Design course is a tremendously 
intriguing problem. If properly handled, 
it should prove stimulating and useful 
to both the students and the teacher. 

Demonstration devices can be used all 
the way through the machine design 
curriculum. For kinematic studies, 
simple operating models of linkages, 
couplings or gear trains give the student 
an insight that is not attained from read¬ 
ing. Similarly, a demonstration model 
of a shaft vibrating or a spring surging 
will enhance the physical meaning of the 
mathematical solution. 

The attempt to expand theory to ex¬ 
plain known practice is a logical devel¬ 
opment from the use of models. For 
example, if a student designs a high speed 
cam the effects of the inertia loading 
may be checked by loinning a model of 
the cam and recording its followers re¬ 
sponse. Other examples include check¬ 
ing calculated stresses and deflections in 
a curved beam or a gear tooth; or the 
determination of a structure’s behavior 
under dynamic loads. As the student 
develops experimental technique, he be¬ 
gins using this type of experimentation 
to obtain basic design data. 
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The next step beyond the experimental 
engineering study should be a special 
project involving analysis, design, con¬ 
struction and laboratory testing. These 
projects should continue to the point 
where some developmental work is nec¬ 
essary. If the student can be led to 
analyze these laboratory tests and develop 
an economical method of eliminating the 
difficulties he is improving his ability as 
a designer. 

Research by both the students and the 
faculty is undoubtedly stimulated by the 
laboratory. It should help to put the 
Mechanical Engineering school on a more 
equal footing Avith the industrial rc.search 
organization. 

Summary 

Ci'cativcncss in Design is not a new 
goal for teachers of design subjects. The 
method of achieving the goal constitutes 
the problem that all are attempting to 
solve. Before the problem can be solved, 
an understanding of the essential char- 

In the 

A PROGRAM FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

Education for international under¬ 
standing is a fundamental responsibility 
of all levels from elementary through 
adult education. Recognition of the fact 
that higher education bears the responsi¬ 
bility for leadership is evident in the 
fact that more than sixty national or¬ 
ganizations cooperated in a conference on 
“The Role of Colleges and Universities in 
International Understanding” Avhich was 
held under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education at Estes Park this 
summer. Since leadership in all areas of 
education stems from the institutions for 
higher education the responsibility touches 
every aspect and every department of 
these institutions. No field of teaching 
or research is wholly unrelated to the 
advancement of international understand¬ 
ing. 


acteristics that typify the creative de¬ 
signer must exist. A workable picture 
of the learning process is of tremendous 
value when organizing material to be 
presented, both as to the order of the 
subject matter and as to the technique to 
be used in student contact. The differ¬ 
ences between the methods herein de¬ 
scribed and those more generally in use 
are very likely more in emphasis than in 
kind. The student is introduced to a 
problem in the lecture, breaks it apart 
and analyzes it in his home study, is 
given in the design room a set of per¬ 
formance requirements for a unit involv¬ 
ing these principles, and asked to design 
a unit to meet these I'cquirements. The 
engineering-apprentice rflationship oper¬ 
ates while the dc.sign is worked out. The 
laboratory is used when indicated to de¬ 
termine more specific data, or to check 
a model of the designed unit. After this 
the student will request introduction to 
the next problem in the classroom, and 
the cycle repeats. 

News 

The work of the Conference centered 
about four main points which Avere of 
common interest to the sponsoring or¬ 
ganizations: (1) coordination between 
the campus and outside agencies con¬ 
cerned Avith education for international 
understanding; (2) 'specialized training 
for various types of service; (3) general 
education on the campus and in its sur¬ 
rounding community; and (4) a frame- 
Avork for international cooperation 
among colleges and universities. 

Nine groups Avorked intensively during 
the four days of the conference on vari¬ 
ous aspects of these major problems. 
They attempted to define the responsi¬ 
bilities of colleges and universities for 
international understanding and to trans¬ 
late the values these institutions mean to 
represent and to realize in world affairs 
into practical terms. 
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We, a group of mathematics tcachere 
(high school and college) from twenty- 
eight states, assembled at the eighth an¬ 
nual session of the Institute for Teachers 
of Mathematics at Duke University, Au¬ 
gust, 1948, believing all persons are en¬ 
titled to a fair opportunity to appreciate 
and to participate in the science, tech¬ 
nology, and business which characterize 
our modern society, herewith present 
the following Platform for Mathematics 
Teachers. 

1. We favor a more liberal policy of 
interchange of ideas between teachers 
of mathematics and tho.se who make 
frequent use of mathematics. 

2. We urge that teachers of mathe¬ 
matics : 

a. Bo equipped with a well-balanced 
knowledge of statistics, physical 
sciences, advanced mathematics, 
and engineering techniques. 

b. Make frequent use of learning 
aids in the classroom, in considera¬ 
tion of the fact that there are 
many unrealized possibilities in 
the laboratory method of studying 
mathematics. 

c. Keep themselves well informed 
concerning the latest materials 
which will help them to guide stu¬ 
dents more effectively and that 
they acquaint guidance counselors, 
class advisors, and administrators 
with these materials. 

d. Seek, during the summer months 
and in vacation periods, varied 
experiences in business, industry, 
science, and government in order 
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to obtain a clearer understanding 
of the applications of mathematics 
and to acquire the background 
necessary to make functional ap¬ 
plications which will give vitality 
to their teaching. 

c. Give attention throughout the 
schools to the achievement of 
genuine competence in arithmetic. 

f. Have some training in work in¬ 
volving the principles, skills, and 
understaiiding of elementary arith¬ 
metic, because such knowledge is 
basic to much of the mathematics 
of the secondary schools. 

g. Give heed to the repeated insist¬ 
ence of men engaged in business, 
industry, science, and engineering 
that “arithmetic is very impor¬ 
tant, that formulas, to be usefu’., 
must be translated into arith¬ 
metic.” 

3. We recommend to curriculum build¬ 
ers in mathematics: 

a. That secondary schools provide 
curricula in mathematics that will 
challenge those students who will 
be leaders in science, engineering, 
and research, and that they also 
provide functional courses for the 
students in general. 

b. That secondary school curricular 
study committees for mathematics 
should include, in addition to 
mathematics teachers, representa¬ 
tives from the ranks of school ad¬ 
ministrators, natural and social 
scientists, engineers, and business 
men. 
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c. That the general practice of teach¬ 
ing mathematics outside the core 
curriculum be continued. 

4. We recommend that mathematics lab¬ 
oratories be established in different 
sections of the nation and be made 
available to teachers and students 
throughout the school year and dur¬ 
ing the summer months. The labora¬ 
tories might include textbooks; books 
on the history of mathematics, the 
philosophy of mathematics, the ap¬ 
plications of mathematics, mathe¬ 
matical recreations and puzzles, 
statistics, the psychology and teach¬ 
ing of mathematics; films; curricu¬ 
lum studies; committee reports; 
models, instruments, machines, charts, 
graphs; equipment for making 
models, and instruments. These ma¬ 
terials should be chosen with a view 
to making mathematics more mean¬ 
ingful, and should serve to develop 
mathematical concepts and principles 
and to relate mathematics to the 
fields of science, art, bu.sinc.ss, social 
studies, and industry'. 

5. We recommend the appointment of a 
committee of mathematics teachers 
and educational psychologists to 
study and evaluate the most worth¬ 
while learning aids in mathematics, 
with recommendations as to their 
grade level placement and their best 
use. 

6. We urge that school budgets include: 

a. Provision for learning aids in. 
mathematics. 

b. Appropriations for mathematics 
libraries. 

c. Funds for in-service training of 
teachers and their attendance at 
institutes, workshops, and other 
conferences. 

7. We are convinced from experience 
that definite benefits accrue to teach¬ 
ers who participate in the work of 
mathematics institutes. These bene¬ 
fits may be summarized as follows: 


a. Contact with recognized leaders in 
many fields of contemporary 
American life. 

b. Acquaintance with a wide range 
of source materials in* mathe¬ 
matics such as books, reports, in¬ 
struments, machines, models, and 
teaching devices. 

c. Participation by attending teach¬ 
ers in study groups working on 
problems which are of special in¬ 
terest and concern to them. 

d. Opportunities for exchange of 
teaching experiences in an infor¬ 
mal and friendly atmosphere. 

e. Acquaintance with recent experi¬ 
ments and trends in methods of 
studying and teaching mathe¬ 
matics. 

f. Better understanding of the lab¬ 
oratory method of studying mathe¬ 
matics. 

8. We endorse the appointment of a 
committee to work through the Na¬ 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe¬ 
matics and the Mathematical Asso¬ 
ciation of America to study the 
organization and promotion through¬ 
out the nation of mathematics insti¬ 
tutes and workshops for teachers, to 
be carried on during the summer 
months. 

9. We recommend that teachers of all 
subjects and at all grade levels be 
acquainted with the basic concepts 
and principles of mathematics and 
science. 

10. We recommend that teachers seeking 
elementary school certification be 
trained in the techniques of teaching 
arithmetic, including the laboratory 
method. 

11. We recommend that a joint commit¬ 
tee of the National Council of Teach¬ 
ers of Mathematics, the Mathematical 
Association of America, and other 
scientific organizations* be established 
to collect problem materials from in¬ 
dustry, business, the natural scien^. 
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the social sciences, and engineering, 
which will be suitable for class room 
use. We further recommend that 
such problem materials be made 
available free of copyright to writers 
of textbooks. 

l‘J. We urge an active cooperation of 
niatlicnintics teachers with scientific 
and engineering standards associa¬ 
tions in adopting a uniform system 
of units of measure. Simpler sys¬ 
tems would expedite students’ prog¬ 
ress and enliven their interest in 
mathematics. 

13. We recommend that the U. S. Ollice 
of Education: 

a. Appoint a specialist in mathe¬ 
matics who would collect and 
make available information on the 
best and latest materials useful in 
the study of mathematics on ^le- 
incntai'y, high school, and college 
levels. 

h. Give consideration to the estab¬ 
lishment of a National Mathemat¬ 
ics Jjaboratory designed iwimarily 
for teachers of mathematics. This 
might be similar to but much 
larger than the regional ones rcc- 
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ommended earlier in this platform 
(plank four). Such a laboratory 
would give much-needed encour¬ 
agement and inspiration to mathe¬ 
matics teachers. ’ 

14. We suggest that school administra- 
toi^ encourage teachers to attend 
mathematics institutes, visit indus¬ 
trial plants, scientific laboratories, 
and to seek experiences in business 
and industry, in order to become 
more familiar with mathematics in 
practice and to make their classroom 
work more effective. 

15. We urge that college and university 
departments of mathematics: 

a. Study the possibilities of offering 
a program of work leading to the 
.Master’.s degree, designed pri¬ 
marily for teachers of mathe¬ 
matics. 

I). Ascei’tain I’rom experienced teach¬ 
ers ot elementary and secondary 
mathematics the most useful types 
of courses and types of in-service 
training needed to maintain a high 
degree of excellence on the port of 
classroom teachers. 


E.CR.C Publications Available 


The following publications of the 
Engineering College Kcscarch Council 
are available. Orders should be scut to 
John Weber, Secretary, E.C.R.C., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

“Telling the Story of Engineering Re¬ 
search,” the proceedings of the Novem¬ 
ber, 1948, meeting of the Research Coun¬ 
cil, containing remarks on how engineers 
may help editors and writers deal with 
technical subjects; 48 pages, illustrated; 
paper covers. Price, 35^ to A.S.E.E. 
members, 50^ to others. 


Proceedings of the 1948 Annual Meet¬ 
ing, containing the papers presented be¬ 
fore the E.C.R.C. at Austin, Texas; 78 
pages; paper covers. Price, $1.00. 

Review of Current Research and Di¬ 
rectory of Member Institutions, listing 
all active research projects by titles at the 
82 institutions holding membership in the 
Research Council; 150 pages, indexed; 
paper covers. Price, $1.25 to A.S.E.E. 
members, $1.75 to all others. 



Choice of Criteria in Applying Mathematical 
Methods to Evaluation and Analysis 
of Engineering Systems ^ 

By DONALD 0. MAY 
Bureau of Ordnance, Navi/ Dnjiarfnient ^ 


foreword 

In engineering anti industry, many im¬ 
portant technical decisions are made on 
the basis of “broad experience” and 
“sound jxidgmcrit.” The important’e of 
expei’ience and judgment cannot bo 
overemphasized. However, the technical 
world is becoming so complicated that 
these decisions may prove to bo expensive 
and ine/Ticient unless they are backed up 
by considerable scientific, analysis. 

Such analysis often requires many 
separate detailed studies; but along with 
these detailed analyses there has been de¬ 
veloping a type of over-all analysis or 
evaluation in which the separate technical 
results arc viewed ns a whole, and the 
interplay of the many aspects of a prob¬ 
lem are examined. This type of study 
received considerable cmpha.sis in mili- 
taiy matters during and after the war, 
and has been carried out in other fields 
as well, often by mathematicians. Such 
activities are gradually spreading to 
various parts of the government, indus¬ 
try, and other enterprises as the benefits 
become more generally recognized. Broad 
features of this type of applied mathc- 

1 Presented before the Mathematics Di¬ 
vision at the Annual Meeting, Austin, 
Texas, June 15, 1948. The writer is in¬ 
debted to B. S. Burington for constructive 
comments and discussion. 

2 The opinions expressed in this paper are 
not necessarily those of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment. 


matics have been discussed previously 
before this society.® 

The present discussion is limited to one 
special aspect of these general analytical 
and evaluation studies, namely, the cri¬ 
teria and indices which are the “yard¬ 
sticks” used. 

The Role of Quantitative Criteria and 

Indices in Mathematical Evaluation 
Studies 

In evaluating the quality or perform¬ 
ance of an engineering product, the pur¬ 
poses may be: (a) to compare alternative 
designs or processes in order to choose 
the “best” one, in a sense which must be 
defined; (b) to estimate the consequences 
of changes in design or circumstances; 
(c) to predict the value of a future device 
or process or system, particularly in 
U'rms iirovidiiig some basis for deciding 
on whether or liow to undertake new 
projects. One or more quantitative in¬ 
dices ai-e often used in any such evalua¬ 
tions, along with engineering judgment. 

In simple cases, a single index may pro¬ 
vide a suitable measure of the desired 
characteristics. When the product or 
system under study is complicated or 
broad in scope, several indices may be 
required, and the element of judgment is 

3 ‘ ‘ The Bole of Scientific—and Mathe¬ 
matical—Methods in the Management of 
Large Scale Enterprise,” Bichard S. Bur¬ 
ington, Journal of Engineenng Education, 
January, 1948, Vol. 38, pp. 366-373. 
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also more important. When the evalua¬ 
tion involves future characteristics of 
something not yet built or developed, the 
judgment may be still more important, 
fii this case, the judgment will often have 
to be based less on experience and more 
on technical predictions, so that an even 
greater variety of quantitative indices 
may be required. 

For example, if an engineer were 
asked simply what load a certain steel 
cable would support, he could measure 
the tensile strength and give a definite 
answer in tons. 

In a much more involved problem, if 
an engineer were asked which building 
material would be most suitable for con¬ 
struction of a certain highway, ho would 
need to determine a lot of things in 
quantitative form, like initial cost, case 
of laying, wearing quality, safety, visi¬ 
bility, cost of maintenance, load carried, 
and many others. He might then as¬ 
semble numerical tables, graphs, and 
I'ther data in front of him and, on the 
basis of experience, he could form his 
judgment of all of these data. Such 
a problem is complicated enough so that 
the mere cojiipiling of numerical data 
would not answer the question; and, on 
the other hand, it is complicated enough 
so that judgment on the basis of experi¬ 
ence but without a lot of additional 
quantitative evidence would be an unre¬ 
liable guide. 

If an engineer were asked to determine 
the best way for a city to obtain electric 
])owor, with a view to future require¬ 
ments, the need for quantitative indices 
would be further emphasized since the 
engineer would be faced with additional 
problems involving prediction as well os 
all of the complexities existing in the 
present situation. 

Whether the example be simple or 
complex, both judgment and analysis 
based on quantitative indices arc needed. 
One without the other is almost certainly 
inadequate. 

In making these evaluation studies, and 
in using the quantitative indices, power¬ 
ful mathematical-physical tools are avail¬ 


able for predicting the operation of 
mechanical, electrical, and other physical 
systems. Mathematical statistics pro¬ 
vides techniques for organizing masses 
of data, for determining trends, and 
for estimating the reliability of the re- 
.sults obtained. Mathematical probabil¬ 
ity theory enables the evaluator to show 
the consequences of a number of uncer¬ 
tain factors contributing to an operation 
or process, and to give numerical esti¬ 
mates of expected successes and failures, 
or limits of quality, or other features of 
the system under study. Further, the 
extensive fields of analysis, geometry, 
and algebra can contribute to many 
evaluation problems. 

These various mathematical disciplines, 
ns related to evaluation studies, naturally 
will continue to develop as new methods 
appropriate for the particular problems 
encountered are investigated. However, 
from the standpoint of most practical 
evaluation work, the basic mathematical 
tools are available, and in generous va¬ 
riety. The real problem usually is where 
to apply them, how to fit them to the 
problem at hand, or what to measure, in 
order to answer a complicated question. 
How should indices be selected, and how 
.should the information they provide be 
interpretedt 

{Properties Desirable in Any One Index 

Relative and absolute indices. An in¬ 
dex or measure may be used to compare 
one item or method or process with 
another with several different degrees 
of definiteness. For example, if three 
engine designs arc being compared with 
each other from the standpoint of torque 
at 1000 r.p.m., it would be possible to 
conclude that: (a) the torque of engine 
A is greater than that of B, which in turn 
is greater than that of C; or (b) the 
torques of engines A, B, C are in the 
ratio 10:8: 3; or (c) the torques are 100 
foot-pounds for A, 80 foot-pounds for 
B, and 30 foot-pounds for C. The last 
of these conclusions, in absolute terms, 
would presumably be the most useful, but 
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also harder to arrive at than the first two 
conclusions which are in relative terms. 

Relative comparisons are often impor¬ 
tant for showing trends. Relative com¬ 
parisons are also particularly suited to 
complicated problems where factors con¬ 
tributing to a numerical estimate are un¬ 
certain, where a number of outright 
assumptions must be made in order to 
arrive at the comparison, or where there 
are several diHerent procedures for 
analysis. 

In many cases approximately the same 
uncertainties arc associated with all of 
the items being compared, so that by 
giving a relative comparison the uncer¬ 
tainties partially disappear. For ex¬ 
ample, in some types of tests carried out 
with models it might appear that proc¬ 
ess A is twice as fast as process B, and 
there might be good reason to expect that 
this same relation would hold for the 
full scale equipment. At the same time 
there might be the most serious doubts 
as to the scaling laws which would enable 
the full scale speeds of operation to be 
predicted from the models, so that by 
sticking to the relative comparison a more 
reliable evaluation will be obtained. 

In the same maimer, use of relative in¬ 
stead of absolute indices may cancel out 
or minimize the differences between vari¬ 
ous analytical systems or procedures of 
evaluation which might be used with the 
same data. 

Choice of units and form. The same 
basic quantity can often be given in sev¬ 
eral different units or forms of expres¬ 
sion. In this respect, the difference 
between, say, miles per hour and hours 
per mile, or other trivial variations, is 
not significant, except that one type of 
expression may be more familiar than 
another and hence give a more easily 
grasped impression of the measurements 
being discussed. But there are cases 
where various expressions of the same 
basic quantity may differ more impor¬ 
tantly. 

As an illustration, suppose that auto¬ 
matic fire extinguishers are being de¬ 
signed for a room containing electrical 


switchboards, and suppose that the effec¬ 
tiveness of the equipment is measured in 
two alternative ways. First, let P be 
the probability that a fire will be extin¬ 
guished before more than one panel of 
the switchboard is destroyed. Second, 
let N be the number of fires which can 
occur, on the average, before more than 
one panel is destroyed. Either P or A 
might be a plausible measure of the 
effectiveness of the fire extinguisher sys¬ 
tem, and of course they really are a 
measure of the same thing. An increase 
in either P or A represents an increase 
in lire protection. The relation between 
them is A = 1/(1 — P), and if P = 0.9 
for example, then A = 10. Now, if a 
different equipment wGre considered, P 
might droi> to 0.45, whereupon it appears 
that the second system is “half as good.” 
But the value of A for the second 
system turns out to be about 1.8, so 
that from this standpoint the second 
system appears to be about “one-sixth as 
good.” Since both indices P and A rep¬ 
resent the same aspect of the same 
problem, clearly some caution is needed 
ill interpreting them to compare the two 
systems. This type of difficulty is some¬ 
times rather subtle and easily overlooked, 
but very important. 

Differential properties. A measure or 
index may be of less interest for showing 
the magnitude of some characteristic than 
for showing the influence of changes in 
the situation. That is, the differential 
properties of the index may be impor¬ 
tant. 

As one aspect of this, it is desirable to 
choose an index with the proper sensi¬ 
tivity to the principal variables. There 
is no object in having an index so insensi¬ 
tive that it makes completely different 
processes or devices appear the same 
when they really are not. On the other 
hand, if an index is too sensitive to the 
assumed conditions, then a variation in 
the value of an index, as between, say 
two possible processes, ma^ not reflect an 
important difference in the processes, but 
merely a minor peculiarity in the par- 
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ticuiar numerical data used in computing 
the indices. 

To illustrate a sensitive and insensi¬ 
tive index, one may consider the remote 
possibility that a radio station will go off 
the air temporarily due to mechanical 
failure. One index of station perform¬ 
ance might be the probability that the 
station can function for a month without 
failure. Suppose this probability is 
95% for a certain type of equipment. 
All sorts of improvements might be 
tiiade in the equipment, and this proba¬ 
bility might rise only to 98%. Clearly, 
this percentage would not be sufficiently 
sensitive to the stale of the equipment 
for it to be the best measure of the value 
of the improvements. On the other 
hand, the number of minutes of failure 
per month might reflect quite adequately 
th(i consequences of changes in the equip¬ 
ment. 

Often the {i.ssumed values used in com¬ 
puting an index ai*c not known precisely, 
cither because experimental data are in¬ 
exact or inadequate, because unknown fu¬ 
ture conditions must be estimated, or be¬ 
cause at some point an intelligent guess 
must be made. Tt is clearly desirable that 
these errors in tin? basic, assumptions 
should not cause undue errors in the final 
index. 

Likewise, in any calculation of an index 
wherein it is necessary to fix certain 
parameters and thus consider a particu¬ 
lar “case,” it is important to determine 
whether the result obtained depends 
critically on the particular case consid¬ 
ered. 

Number of variable parameters. Cri¬ 
teria or indices must not be too simple or 
too inclusive. If too simple, they will 
not properly take account of many fac¬ 
tors. If too complex, they will lump 
together too many things, and thus not 
disclose important trends and factors. 
In particular, it is usually desirable that 
values of an index be computed for sets 
of parameters in which only one or a 
small number of the parameters are 
varied. 


Boundary conditions. In determining 
the dependence of an index on a number 
of parameters, it will often be necessary 
to take account of boundary conditions 
connecting the parameters. This will be 
particularly important in any “optimiz¬ 
ing” process in which an attempt is made 
to maximize an index by selecting the 
mo.st favorable values for the parameters. 

Selection and Presentation of a Set of 
Indices 

Completeness. In general, a compli¬ 
cated problem has a number of dilferent 
aspects which must properly be taken 
into account, and no single simple quan¬ 
tity can give the whole picture by itself. 
Jilveii if it is agreed what i)ropertics any 
OHO index should have, there remains the 
important problem of making sure that 
every important factor is considered, and 
then adequately combining them all us a 
basis for a judgment or decision. 

Unfortunately there is no purely for¬ 
mal way to make sure that some impor¬ 
tant feature has not been neglected. This 
is a place for practical skill and for 
knowledge of a field, rather than mere 
technical fluency with formulas or data. 
The mathematician a.s such must bo par¬ 
ticularly careful not to make purely 
formal and theoretical estimates of the 
situation he is analyzing. 

The mathoraatidati must have the ad¬ 
vice of others familiar with design,- manu¬ 
facture, economic features, special physi¬ 
cal details, use or operation, and all other 
pertinent information. In obtaining such 
help, the mathematician must maintain 
a broad vie^v since the specialists’ pre¬ 
occupation with gadets or with in¬ 
venting short cuts or better methods may 
tend to emphasize some particular aspect 
of the problem which may be very chal¬ 
lenging, but which may not in itself give 
a balanced picture of the whole problem 
in terms of the final goal to be reached. 

In addition to obtaining widespread 
advice, particularly in the early stages 
of a study, the analyst should generally 
make note of every parameter which ap¬ 
pears to affect the final product In 
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many cases, some indication of the accu¬ 
racy, reliability, or spread in these quan¬ 
tities is also significant. This list will 
depend partly on the physics of the 
situation and partly on additional prac¬ 
tical features brought out by advice of 
others or by the invaluable element of 
experience. The indices selected must 
then take account of all of these param¬ 
eters which are important, possibly in 
groups related to one another. It is 
recognized, of course, that it may not be 
sensible to try to put every factor in the 
form of quantitative indices; it is merely 
desirable that every factor be given some 
consideration. 

Amount of detail. In general, the 
most difiicult problem is to be sure that 
all significant factors are allowed for. 
In practice, of course, the number of 
items considered must not be too great 
either, or the multiplicity of details will 
obscure the main results to be obtained. 
An analysis may often disclose which 
parameters really are important. How¬ 
ever, even to make the analysis, some 
selection must be made; manj' a mathe¬ 
matical evaluation study has become 
bogged down because someone knew 
about a great many detailed factors and 
tried to put them all in a formula, un¬ 
successfully, rather than grouping some 
of them or ignoring some of them, in 
order to get the broad trends. It is al¬ 
ways important not to over-analyze, over- 
evaluate, or over-use mathematical 
methods. 

Groups of dependent indices. The 
various indices applicable to one prob¬ 
lem can be subdivided into groups of 
dependent quantities, the separate groups 
being more or less independent. In 
considering, for example, an automobile 
design, there could be a number of re¬ 
lated indices pertaining to the engine and 
driving mechanisms, another group per¬ 
taining to the springs or suspensions, 
another group pertaining to paints and 
coatings, and so on. In the engine 
group, the parameters might be closely 
related so that, say, an increase in power 
would have direct consequences in weight. 


and in type of bearings. The selection 
of a particular design would represent a 
balance between many interacting ten¬ 
dencies. Presumably these would have 
nothing directly to do with the paints 
and coatings. All of the iifdependent 
groups may of course be somewhat re¬ 
lated by cost, or by the fact that the 
whole product must be suitable for some 
particular ultimate purpose. 

Simultaneous representation of many 
indices. It may sometimes be useful to 
consider some way to present many in¬ 
dices at once, as by an N-dimensional 
graph. The individual criteria or indices 
may be considered somewhat analogous 
to coordinates in a spatial coordinate 
system. 

The concept of an all-inclusive graph 
is closely related to the idea of a “master 
index.” When several indices for a 
given product or process have been de¬ 
termined, such as cost, speed of opera¬ 
tion, total output, life expectancy, abil¬ 
ity to meet adverse circumstances, 
adaptability, accuracy or freedom from 
failure, and so on, there may be a temp¬ 
tation to estimate the relative importance 
of each of these indices, and then by 
some kind of weighting factors to com¬ 
bine them into a single master index. 
This combining of indices into a single 
index is probably intended to be a 
parallel of the process of judgement 
which would put all the factors together 
with a feeling for the important and un¬ 
important characteristics. 

Some caution is needed here. How¬ 
ever inclusive an index is believed to be, 
it may not tell the whole story, and gen¬ 
erally should not claim to do so. The 
technical man who wants to help put 
judgments on a sound basis would prob¬ 
ably do well not to try to eliminate the 
judgment but merely to provide some 
quantitative guides for it. But even if 
the various quantitative indices do take 
account of most or all of the important 
aspects of a problem, there is still some 
danger in weighting and combining 
them, since in many casSk there really is 
no one best answer, but a lot of answers 
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depending on a lot of conditions. An 
attempt to summarize all of these results 
in a single number may be useless and 
misleading. 

These analytical procedures for put¬ 
ting many indices together mu.st there¬ 
fore be used with caution, if at all. 
However, they may provide a conceptual 
framework which will aid in attacking 
the whole problem. 

Some more practical procedures are 
available for aiding in drawing up the 
"balance sheet” of the many factoi’s. 
Perhaps the most elementary, but most 
important step is to present as many 
factors as possible in a convenient, brief 
form which allows them all to be seen at 
once in their relations to each other. 
Tables and graphs c-an often bo i)rci)are(l 
to do this. Matrix rejiresentation oJ' 
many quantities is also sometimes useful. 
The manner of presentation is of the 
greatest importance, and may warrant 
considerable effort. 

Interpretation of a Set of Indices 

It is evident that complicated problems 
may lead to many and complicated indices. 
This complexity is not an indication that 
the analysis is deticient, but merely a re¬ 
flection of the multiplicity of factors 
which must usually be considered. When 
all of the indices are computed, classi¬ 
fied, and presented in convenient form 
for ready comparison, how can their 
over-all implications be determined? 

Balancing gains and losses. Pcrha])s 
the most important feature of most of 
these technical decisions is the compro¬ 
mise involved. Most engineering de¬ 
signs or decisions represent a selection, 
or compromise among a great many 
possibilities, with an attempt to balance 
gains in one respect with losses in an¬ 
other. When possible, this balancing is 
done so as to maximize the over-all per¬ 
formance in some sense. 

The meaning to be attached to maxi¬ 
mum over-all performance is itself not 
always obvious and easily determined. 
According to one point of view or one 
quality (or one index), one device may 


appear better than another, whereas 
another point of view will show quite a 
different device to be better. Uncer¬ 
tainties in data or other statistical varia¬ 
tions may also make one device appear 
better than another without true signifi¬ 
cance. These difficulties cannot be re¬ 
solved merely by further study of the 
indices as such, but require a deeper 
insight into what the real problem is, or 
what is really wanted of the final 
product. 

Likewise, while a particular device may 
be “best” among all practical possibili¬ 
ties for some particular circumstances, 
this device may not be os good as others 
when the circumstances are changed. 
The compromise device which will be fair 
I'or a broad class of situations may be 
nioir desirable than the device which will 
be excellent in some limited situation. 

In these and other respects it is clear 
that the balance among factors which is 
desired depends not only on the factors 
but on the desired quality to be optimized. 
The study of many indices and many 
cases may disclose trends which will help 
show w'hat should be optimized. This 
may be a large contribution of the 
analysis. 

Economic analogies. The balancing of 
gains and losses from various sour.:es, 
the choice between several possibilities, 
the determination of what may be ob¬ 
tained at what “price” in the broad 
sense, and the interplay of competing 
factors provide an evident analogy with 
problems in economics. Indeed, in a 
.sense, the problems involved often are a 
type of economics with an engineering 
setting. As such, some of the apparatus 
of economic theory, particularly mathe¬ 
matical economies, arc pertinent. This 
is true even though the engineer may not 
naturally use the terminology of mar¬ 
ginal utility, price, value, demand, and 
the like. Quite elaborate theories are 
available which goes far beyond the ele¬ 
mentary applications of these terms. 

Determining important ■ factors. An¬ 
other important aspect of balancing 
different factors is the determination of 
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the relative importance of the various 
parameters and developments. This 
problem can sometimes be examined in 
connection with a standard deviation S 
of some quantity, such as nn error in 
performance, which arises from a num¬ 
ber of component errors: »S'‘ = 1 ?^- -f So* 
-f- S^- -1- .... If it is desired t<j mini¬ 
mize S, clearly it is desirable to reduce 
all the Si’s. However, if one or more of 
the Si’s are appreciably larger than the 
rest, then the principal cltort should be 
l>ut on reducing these large S Js. Re¬ 
duction of thos(! which are already small 
would contribute very little to reduction 
of the total S. 

Indices arc not always combiiH'd by so 
simple a method as adding sciuares, but 
in any ease it is important to dehM-mino 
which factors have tlie ovet'i’idiiig inilu- 
enee on the final quality, and to indicate 
thereby what improvements or develop¬ 
ments arc of prime im])ortance, which 
are the bottlenecks, and whi('h are unim- 
])ortant. 

Consideration of some but not all 
known factors. Many times it will not 
be possible to take account of some 
known factor, for lack of tlata oi- because 
of the complexity of the situation. 
Then it may be desirable to optimize the 
device with re.s])ect to those factors 
which can be handled analytically 
(noting clearly what factors have not 
been considered), and leaving the final 
decisions to other authorities who can 
contribute skilled judgment and experi¬ 
ence in putting the whole pic.tui’e to¬ 
gether. 

When some of the factors cannot be 
explicitly included in the analysis, the 
analyst can often help by indicating a 


number of possible solutions which 
might be considered under various con¬ 
ditions. That is, the analyst can say that 
System A wUl have some particular 
characteristics. System B will ];^ave other 
stated characteristics, and so on with C, 
D, . . . . The final decision can then con¬ 
sist of picking out that system which 
most nearly fits in with the whole com¬ 
plex of factors. 

Conclusion 

Development projects arc now often 
so complex that it is essential to proceed 
at least approximately toward a known 
goal, and expend every effort to end up 
with a balanced system which will meet 
stated requirements. *This process can be 
aided by an over-all evaluation which 
attempts to determine the possibilities 
and to put all the factors in proper per¬ 
spective. A principal tool of the evalua¬ 
tor is the quantitative index or criterion. 
His contribution is to present, at various 
times during the development, a balanced 
picture of what is needed and what to 
expect in terms of these indices. 

The use of these quantitative indices is 
of course pertinent to the work of the 
engineer, designer, inventor, and all others 
who have a hand in developments, as well 
as to the studies of the evaluator. How¬ 
ever, it is the unique responsibility of the 
evaluator to look at the whole picture 
and to put together the information 
which each separate teclmical expert can 
provide on different phases of the general 
investigation. It is therefore his re¬ 
sponsibility also to choose and use in¬ 
dices and criteria best suited to his broad 
studies. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
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Minutes of Executive Board Meeting 

American Society for Engineering Education 

New York City 
sei'temrer 15, inin 


A mectinpf of the Executive .Hoard of 
The American Society for lOnj^inccrinfr 
Education was held on Thursday, Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1949, in the Enffinocrinfr 
Societies Buildin", New York City. 
Those present were: Thorndike Saville, 
President, II. II. Armsby, F. M. Dawson, 

B. J. Robertson, F. E. Tcrraan, J. S. 
Thompson, A. B. Bronwell, J. T. Mattill 
(ffuest), and D. Duum. 

Report of Secretary 

1. The Secretary reporti'd that tlu! j’c- 
vised teaching manual had been sub¬ 
mitted by Doan Norris, Chairman of the 
Committee, to Mr. Wight of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company and had been ac¬ 
cepted for publication. The Board voted 
to approve publication of the teaching 
manual as now submitted to McGraw- 
Hill Book Company under the terms set 
forth in the minutes of the General Coun¬ 
cil meeting of November 8, 1948, with 
the added provision that the Society re¬ 
serves the right to determine whether or 
not it should participate in any future 
revisions of the manual or to withdraw 
from participation in the publication of 
the manual if it so desires. It was re¬ 
quested that the Secretary inform both 
the author and publisher of this action 
by the Board. 

2. The Secretary reported that Mr. E. 

C. Koerper, Chairman of the Committee 
on Relations with Industry, had proposed 
a plan whereby he and his associates 
would subsidize personally the cost of 
publishing the manual ‘‘Speaking Can Be 


Ea.sy” with the ASEE and ECPD to 
handle the distribution and sale of copies 
of the manual. This plan would elimi¬ 
nate the necessity of cither society subsi¬ 
dizing the initial cost of publication of 
the manual. The Board voted that the 
Seendary be authorized to proceed with 
negotiations with Mr. Koerper and his 
Committee on this basis. 

3. The Secretary announced that Dean 
R. C. Ernst, Chairman of the Southeast¬ 
ern Section, had reported that the re¬ 
search grant (which e.xpired June 1, 
1949) made to the Southeastern Section 
by the General Education Board had been 
rcncw'cd for another two years. 

4. The Secretary reported that the 
proposed constitutional amendments had 
been submitted to the entire membership 
for ballot. 

5. The Secretary submitted estimates 
obtained from the printer regarding the 
adoption of a now format for the Year¬ 
book issue of the Journal. This pro¬ 
posed change w'ould not result in any 
saving during the current year but would 
effect a saving of $700 in future issu^ of 
the Yearbook. The Board voted to adopt 
the new format. 

6. The Secretary reported that the 
membership drive was off to a good start, 
that chairmen had been appointed for 
each of the states and that publication 
was underway of the descriptive pam¬ 
phlet on Society activities entitled “Dy¬ 
namic Influence in Engineering Educa¬ 
tion.” It was the opinion of the Board 
that since this booklet had been mailed to 
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all individual members of the Society 
last year, it would not be necessary to 
mail it to present individual members of 
the Society this year. The booklet will, 
however, be distributed to all members 
of the Membership Committee and to 
those whose names are submitted as pros¬ 
pective members. 

7. Arrangements for the Kansas City 
meetings of the ECAC, ECIIC, and Gen¬ 
eral Council were discussed. 

Report of 'treasurer 

1. The Treasurer submitted a report 
of receipts and disbursements for the 
period July 1 to September 13 of the 
current tistjal year Siime the duties of 
the Secretary and Treasui-er are ver>' 
generally stated in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Society, he recommended, 
and the Board voted to continue, the 
routine procedure which has been in effect 
for recent years as follows: 

a. The Treasurer co-signs checks and 
vouchers, examines all monthly bank 
statements and the final audit, and 
is official advisor to the Executive 
Board in all financial matters. 

h. The Secretary is responsible for all 
properties of the Society, including 
the bonds, which are now in the 
vaults of the State Bank and Trust 
Company, Evanston, Illinois. 

c. The Secretary receives, accounts for, 
and disburses the funds of the So¬ 
ciety; submits quarterly statements; 
and, in cooperation with the Presi¬ 
dent and Treasurer, prepares a pro¬ 
posed annual budget for considera¬ 
tion of the Executive Board and 
General Council. 

d. The Secretary is responsible for 
having the books audited annually. 
For the past two years, this has been 
done by Professor E. C. Davies, 
CPA and Head of the Accounting 
Department of Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity. 

e. The Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Society are bonded in the amount of 
$10,000 each. 


The Board instructed the Secretary and 
Treasurer to prepare an appropriate 
statement of the duties of their offices to 
be submitted to the Board for considera¬ 
tion at its next meeting and possible in¬ 
clusion in future revisions of the Consti¬ 
tution and By-Laws. 

2. The Treasurer announced the pur¬ 
chase of $10,000 in U. S. Government 
Bonds as authori/.od by the Board at its 
meeting on June 20, 1949. 

Report of the Vice President m Charge 
of Divisions and Committees 

\'ice President Robertson reported that 
he is planning to write several letters to 
the Divisions and Committees during the 
(iurrent year. The fTrst of these letters, 
outlining the duties of Division officers 
and informing them of their budget al¬ 
lotments for the year, has already been 
distributed. Vice President Robertson 
indicated that another letter will be dis¬ 
tributed soon covering items acted upon 
by the Board at this meeting which affect 
Divisions and Committees. 

Report of Vice President in Charge of 
Sections and Branches 

Vice President Armsby rei)orted that 
the Committee on Sections and Branches 
has been reorganized, and is now com¬ 
posed of the members of the General 
Council representing Sections. It was 
felt that this would give the Sections a 
closer relationship to the activities of the 
Society, since it would insure larger rep¬ 
resentation of the Sections at meetings 
of the Committee, and would result in 
one man being responsible for report¬ 
ing to each Section on actions taken by 
the Society. 

Vice President Armsby reported that 
he is also following up requests of vari¬ 
ous schools regarding the formation of 
branches at their institutions, and will re¬ 
port on results at the next meeting of the 
Board. 

He suggested that the Section meet¬ 
ings are the logical pldl» to encourage 
activity on the part of the younger mem¬ 
bers of the Society, and the Sections 
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should be encouraged to seek out younger 
men for participation in their programs. 

The Vice President also reported that 
his Committee is commencing work on the 
preparation of a Sections manual as pro¬ 
posed by the Executive Board at a previ¬ 
ous meeting. 

Enrollment Statistics 

Samples were distributed to the Execu¬ 
tive Board of the forms which will be 
used this year in collecting the enrollment 
statistics under the joint sponsorship of 
the ASEE and the U. S. Office of Edu¬ 
cation. The Board agreed that the So- 
(dety would publish breakdown figures on 
these statistics for only those schools 
having one or more curricula accredited 
by the ECPD, and only totals will be 
included as collected for other engineer¬ 
ing schools listed in the U. S. Office of 
Education list. It was voted that' the 
Secretary should attempt to determine 
the method of accreditation of Canadian 
schools for use in selecting those Canadian 
schools to be included in the .\SEE list¬ 
ing. 

Report of ECRC 

Vice President Dawson submitted a re¬ 
port of the ECRC giving names of new 
Committee members for the coming year 
and outlining their proposed panel dis¬ 
cussion program for the coming meeting 
in Kansas City. 

The Vice President announced that the 
ECRC proposes to publish a brochure 
entitled “The Quest for the Best” pre¬ 
senting case history results of fundamen¬ 
tal research conducted in universities and 
colleges. This proposed publication was 
approved by the Board. 

Vice President Dawson also announced 
that the work of indexing the 1949 Re¬ 
view of Current Research had been com¬ 
pleted and that copies of this Review 
would be distributed in about ten days. 

At the suggestion of President Saville, 
Vice President Dawson will prepare a 
statement of the major objectives of the 
ECRC for the guidance of the ECRC 
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Executive Committee and the Executive 
Board. 

Committee on Census 

President Saville anTiounccd the ap- 
l)oiiitment of a temporary committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Vice Presi¬ 
dent Armsby, on collaboration with the 
C(!nsus Bureau. The Board approved 
the action of this Committee previously 
taken and recommended that President 
Saville write a letter to the Bureau of the 
Census endorsing the report of this Com¬ 
mittee and the reeommendations they had 
made. 

Committee on Teaching Aids 

Copies were di.stributed to the Board 
of the report of the Committee on Teach¬ 
ing Aids, prepared by Professor W. J. 
King, Past Chairman. Professor Carl 
W. Muhlenbruch has been appointed new 
Chairman of this Committee. The im¬ 
mediate objective of this Committee is to 
api)oint subcommittees to review, evalu¬ 
ate, and accredit the visual aids presently 
available and to encourage the companies 
manufacturing visual aids to consult with 
the reviewing committees and pay ex¬ 
penses involved. The reviewing commit¬ 
tees will then prepare a report on the use 
and value of the various visual aids. 
This report will be put in bulletin form 
and will be disfributcid by the Society to 
the engineering colleges. 

Committee on Improvement of Teaching 

A steering committee for the Commit¬ 
tee on Improvement of Teaching, under 
the Chairmanship of Professor B. R. 
Teare, Jr., has been appointed. The 
steering committee will formulate a state¬ 
ment of the problem and a proposed 
method of approach. The steering com¬ 
mittee will then be replaced by a full 
committee which will complete the study 
and prepare a report for submission to 
the General Council. 

Annual Meeting 

1. President Saville submitted a pro¬ 
posal r^arding the procedure for nomi- 
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nation and election of officers at the an¬ 
nual meeting. The Executive Board 
recommended that this procedure be sub¬ 
mitted to the (lencral Council for ap¬ 
proval: (a) A preliminary canvass of 
possible candidates would bn made by the 
new Nominating Committee after the 
elections at each annual meeting, (h) 
Nomination ballots would l)e published 
in the December and January issues of 
the Journal with prominently displayed 
notice to members to return them, (c) 
An informal ballot by letter would be 
taken by the Nominating Committee in 
March or April. This will be followed 
by a second informal ballot in April or 
May. (d) The Nominating Committee 
would meet on Monday afternoon at the 
Annual Meeting for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing the final nominations, (c) The re¬ 
port of the Nominating Committee Avould 
be presented and election of officers would 
bo held at the Wednesday morning Gen¬ 
eral Session. 

This plan w'ould encourage nomina¬ 
tions from the Soc.iety membership, would 
enable the entire Nominating Committee 
to participate in nominating procedure, 
and would facilitate a meeting of the 
newly elected olTicers and rctiring officers 
during the annual meeting of the Society. 

It was also suggested that the Vice 
President in charge of Divisions suggest 
to the Division Chairmen that they elect 
officers prior to the Wednesday General 
Session so that the new and retiring Di¬ 
vision officers could discuss plans for the 
succeeding year. 

2. To minimize the conflicts of confer¬ 
ences having similar interests at the an¬ 
nual meeting, the Board voted that the 
EC AC and ECRC meetings would be 
considered as conferences, and that meet¬ 
ings of Committees and Divisions witli 
non-conflicting interests would be sched¬ 
uled at the same time as the meetings of 
the two Councils. 

3. The Board approved a plan provid¬ 
ing for two general sessions to be held on 
Wednesday morning and afternoon and 


a banquet on Thursday evening. The 
Research and Administrative Councils 
will hold their principal meetings on 
Tuesday morning and Thursday morn¬ 
ing, respectively, concurrently With other 
conferences which have non-conflicting 
interests. Registration will be on Mon¬ 
day morning, June 19, and conferences 
will be concluded on Friday noon. 

4. The Board voted that the February 
first deadline for submission of program 
material by the Divisions and Commit¬ 
tees be continued in order to make it 
possible to complete the scheduling of 
conferences, luncheons, dinners, etc., 
with the host institution and get the pre¬ 
liminary program printed and in the 
mailed by the end of April. 

lieport of the EG AC 

Vice President Termaii announced the 
details of the ECAC program for the 
Kansas City meeting. The theme for 
their program is “Atomic Developments 
Present Engineering Education with 
New Problems.” 

Vice President Terman reviewed the 
present Committees of the lOCAC. It 
was suggested that the E(;!AC might 
make studies of methods of faculty evalu¬ 
ation, teaching loads in engineering col¬ 
leges, and other administrative problems. 
It has also been suggested that a ne-w 
investigation of engineering education, 
sitnilar to the 1923-28 report might be 
undertaken at this time. 

Society Committees 

President Savillc made a number of 
recommendations intended to simplify 
and correlate the Couimittee structure of 
the Society. The following are actions 
taken by the Executive Board: 

1. The Board voted to establish a Co¬ 
ordinating Committee on Relations with 
Government, this Committee to be com¬ 
posed of representatives ■from all of the 
Society committees that participate in 
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government relations and whatever other 
members the President of the Society 
may desire to add. The Coordinating 
Committee will correlate the activities of 
the individual committees and investi¬ 
gate areas of relationships with goveni- 
luent which are not handled by existing 
(‘ommittees. 

2. The Board voted to discontinue tlie 
Committees on Professional Develop¬ 
ment, Functions of the Vice Presidents, 
and Teaching Manual. 

.1. The Board voted that our represen¬ 
tation on the Committee on Status and 
Uefernient of Engineers be discontinued 
and that this subject be referred to the 
Administrative Council. 

4. It was suggested that the Research 
Council set up a Committee on Graduate 
Studies Avhich would coordinate its ac¬ 
tivities with those of the Division of 
Graduate Studies. The Vice President 
in charge of Divisions and Committees 
was asked to suggest to the Chairman of 
the Division of Graduate Studies that the 
chain^iau of the new committee under the 
ECHO be appointed a mcnii)cr of the 
Executive Committee of the Division of 
Graduate Studies. 

5. The Secretary presented the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee on Relations 
with Industry that a committee of the 
Society be appointed to study the prob¬ 
lem of financing of higher education. 
Vice President Armsby pointed out that 
a similar committee had been appointed 
by the Association of American Colleges 
which had been given a substantial sub¬ 
sidy to study this problem. The Execu¬ 
tive Board appointed President Savillc 
and Vice President Armsby to investi¬ 
gate this matter with the recommendation 
that a prominent member of the Society 
be appointed to work with the commit¬ 
tee of the Association of American Col¬ 
leges. 

6. The Secretary presented the Report 
of the Interim Committee for Young 
Engineering Teachers. This report out¬ 
lined the objectives of the Committee, the 
activities in whidi the Committee might 


engage, and the topics which might bo of 
pertinent interest to young engineering 
teachers. I’he report was referred to 
the General Council Avith the following 
recommendations: 

(«) A conference of young engineer¬ 
ing tcvichers be held at the annual meet¬ 
ing, the program to be arranged by the 
(hminiittee. 

(b) ApproA’al of the recommendation 
of the Committee that the activities of 
this new group bn brought to the atten¬ 
tion of administrative officers in engi- 
in'ering colleges. 

(c) These, activities to be continued on 
a committee basis, the Interim Commit- 
t(‘e making recommendations as soon as 
possible to the President for additional 
members of thhe Committee. The In- 
terini Committee should continue to serve 
throughout the year, and those members 
of the Comrnittee Avho are over the age 
limit recommended by the Committee can 
be replaced by new appointments at the 
end of the year. 

{(1) I’hat Professor Schwartz, Chair¬ 
man of the Committee, prepare a short 
article on the activities of this Committee 
for publication in the Journal. 

UNESCO 

Pressident Saville reported on his at¬ 
tempts to have the Society included as a 
permanent institutional representative on 
l.'NESCO instead of on a rotating basis, 
lie will continue to seek jicrmanent repre¬ 
sentation. 

The Board recommended that Vice 
President Armsby serve as liaison repre¬ 
sentative of the Society to cooperate with 
Mr. Green of the Department of Com¬ 
merce in legislative matters dealing with 
engineering education in President Tru¬ 
man’s Point 4 program. 

James H. McGraw Technical Institute 
Award 

The Executive Board approved the 
resolution submitted by the Technical 
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Institute Division to announce the name 
of the recipient of the James H. Mc- 
Graw, Sr., Award in Technical Institute 
Education at the annual banquet. 

Dues 

The Board rccomniciidcd to the Gen¬ 
eral Council that the $5.50 and $6.00 


dues status os listed in the Constitution 
and By-Laws apply only when a mem¬ 
ber’s full-time services are related to the 
activities of educational institutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur B. Bronwell, 
Secretary 


Candid Comments 


A SLUG AT THE SLUGGERS 

If the recent article by Professor R. C. 
Binder “The Case for the Sluggers” 
(Journal of PIngineering Education, 
June 1949) were to be delivered to a class 
of students, we can well imagine that the 
following discussion would take place: 

Prof.: Arc thei'c any questions on the use 
of the slug in engineering? 

Student: When I go to the store and buy 
butter, they sell it by the pound and not 
by the slug. Why is that? 

Prof.: Unfortunately, the pound mass is 
the legal unit of mass in the United 
States. 

Student: But Professor, when I go into 
your laboratory and use your platform 
scales or your precision balance, the 
answer is also given in pounds mass. 

Prof.: Ah-, yes, these instruments 

all measure mass and are calibrated to 
read in pound moss units (and this cali¬ 
bration is independent of the local ac¬ 
celeration of gravity). 

* Comments on articles appearing iu the 
•Journal or other items of current interest 
to engineering educators will be published 
in CANDID COMMENTS. Contributions 
should be sent to the Secretary. They 
should not exceed 500 words and may be 
edited where necessary. 


Student: Do w<! have in the laboratory 
an instrument to njea.sure weight (i.e., 
gravitational pull) ? 

Prof.: Errr, 1 think I have an old spring 
scale that could be used, but it is not 
vci’y aceui’ate. 

Student: Then this w that you ai'c talking 
about we have no way of measuring in 
the laboratory? 

Prof.: Ye . . . sss, we can measure the 
mass in pounds on our balances and 
then divide by 32.1739 and then inulti- 
I>ly by the local acceleration of gravity, 
9 - 

Student: And, to get the mass in slugs, 
you divide this weight by g, is that it? 

Prof.: Exactly. 

Student: Well, it seems to me that all we 
are doing is using the pound mass in 
all our measurements and i-easonings 
and then dividing by a fixed number 
32.1739 which is not the aeceleratiou of 
gravity but merely shows that the slug 
unit of mass is 32.1739 times the mass 
unit. Moreover, since you do not 
measure weight in any of your labora¬ 
tory measuring devices, I do not see why 
you insist on showing it in your calcu¬ 
lations in the form, w/g. 

E. F. Obert, 

W. H. Roberts, 

J. F. BAHiET, 

G. M. Brown, 
Northwestern University. 



Section Meetings 


Section 

Location of Meeting 

Dates 

Chairman of Section 

A llegheny 

Bucknell University 

Spring, 1950 

D. M. Griffith, 
Bucknell University 

Illinois-Indiana 

Purdue University 

May 13, 1950 

I). S. Clark, 

Purdue University 

Middle Atlantic 

Columbia Univomt> 

Dec. 3, 1919 

R. T. Weil, Jr., 
Manhattan College 

National Capital Area 

Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 4, 1949 

H. H. Armsby, 

U. S. Office of 
Education 

New England 

Yale University 

Oct. 8, 1949 

C. E. Tucker, 
Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology 

North Midwest 

University of Iowa 

Nov. 3, 4, and 
5, 1949 

C. J. Posey, 
University of Iowa 

l^acific Northwest 

University of Idaho 

1951 

A. S. Janssen, 
University of Idaho 

Pacific Southwest 

Stanford Univei-sity 

Dec. 28 & 29, 
1949 

R. J. Smith, 

San Jose State 
College 

Southeastern 

Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

April 20, 21, 

& 22, 1950 

H. G. Haynes, 

The Citadel 

Southwestern 

f 

'I'PAas A. & M. College 

April, 1950 

W. II. Carson, 
Oklahoma University 

Upper New York 

University of 

Rochester 

Nov. 18-19 

1949 

TI. W. Bibber, 

Union College 


ANNUAL MEETING 
of the A.S.E.E. 

June 19-23,1950 

at 

THE UNIVERSITY of WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Washington 
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Officers of Councils, Divisions, Committees 

and Sections 

ENOINERRINC COLLEGE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 

CnAiBWAN: P. E. Terman, Stanford University. 

Secbetabt: J. IT, Lampe, North Carolina State College. 

Exectttivk Committee: A. S. Adams, 0. V. Adams, R. E. Vivian, P. W. Wilkinson, 
K. H. Condit. 

Manpower Committee: L. M. K. Boclter, Chairman, University of California. 

MfijiTART Affairs Committee: D. B. Prentice, Chairman, Scientific Research So¬ 
ciety of America. 

Committee on Secondary Schools : E. D. Howe, Chairman, University of California. 

ENGINEERING COLLEGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Chairman : P. M. Dawson, State University of Iowa. 

Secretary: J. I. Mattill, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Exeootivb Committee: R. M. Green, P. G. Hochler, A. G. Conrad, M. 0. Withey, 
G. A. Rosselot, P. E. Terman, J. H. Hamilton, T. L. Joseph. 

Committee on Relations with MiLiTyiRV Research Agencies: A. P. Colburn, Chair¬ 
man, University of Delaware. 

Committee on Relations with Non-Military Research Agencies: R. A. Morgen, 
Chairman, University of Florida. 

Committee on Relations with Industrial Research Agencies: H. K. Work, Chair¬ 
man, New York University. 


Committees, 1949-50 


Executive Board: Thorndike Savillc, Chair¬ 
man, New York Ilniversity, New York, N. 
Y., H. H. Armaby, P. M. Dawaon, B. J. 
Robertson, F. E. Terman, J. S. Thompson, 
A. B. Bronwell. 

Program : Members of the Executive Board. 
Publication: A. B. Bronwell, Chairman, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, lUi- 
nois, Thorndike Savillc, G. J. Freund. 
Constitution and By-Laws: W. C. White, 
Chairman, Northeastern University, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., J. W. Cell, H. O. Croft, B. D. 
Howe, F. L. Schwarts, C. E. Tucker. 
Engineering Economy: W. D. Mcllvaine, 
Chairman, University of Alabama, Uni¬ 
versity, Alabama, E. D. Ayres, H. R. 
Beatty, C. E. Bullinger, G. Filipetti, E. L. 


Grant, J. M. Juran, E. Laitala, K. M. 
Loughmiller, 11. E. Nold, A. J. Still, B. 
J. Taylor, Jr., J. K. Walkup. 

Enoineering School Libraries: E. A. 
Chapman, Chairman, Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y., Madeleine 
Gibaon, W. H. Hyde, J. B. O'Farrell, D. 
A. Webb. 

GeorgB Westinghouse Award: H. E. Wess- 
man, Chairman, University of Washing¬ 
ton, Seattle, Washington; for four years, 
N. A. Christensen, R. E. Vivian; for three 
years, V. L. Doughtie, W. L. Everitt; for 
two years, E. B. Norris, H. E. Wossman; 
for one year, R. C. Gibbs, A. D. Moore; 
G. A. Powel, Ex-Offleio. 
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COMMITTEES, 1949-50 


iNDiiSTEiAL Hygiene, Safety and Fike 
Prevention: J. J. Ahern, ChairTiian, Illi¬ 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill., 
W. N. Cox, G. H. Duttstan, D. E. Hender¬ 
son, W. F. O'Connor, N. A. Parker, J, K. 
Walkup. 

International Relations: H. O. Croft, 
Chairman, University of Missouri, Colum¬ 
bia, Missouri, L. J. Lassallc, L. W. Hous¬ 
ton, S. 8. Steinberg, J. S. Thompson, W. 
R. Woolrich. 

.ruNiOR (’OLLEGKS: D. E. Ucyo, Chairman, 
Walter Hervey Junior College, New York, 
N. i'., E. L. Clark, Ftcc Chairman. 
Lamme Award; N. W. Douglierty, Chair¬ 
man, University of Tennessc'c, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; for four years, N. W. Dough¬ 
erty, B. E. Doherty, W. K. Lewis; for 
three years, II. P. ITaniinond, A. A. Pot¬ 
ter, W. C. White; for two years, E. D. 
Ayres, F, Eerekes, G. A. Stetson; for one 
year, James Coull, H. E. Davis, C. L. 
Emerson. 

Membership : Thorndike Saville, Chairman, 
Now York University, New York, N. Y. 
State Chairmen: .1. B. Cudworth, Ala¬ 
bama; M. L. Thornburg, Arizona; O. F. 
Branigan, Arkansas; R. E. Vivian, Cali¬ 
fornia; It. A. Baxter, Colorado; F. L. 
(^'istieman, Connecticut; D. L. Arm, Dela¬ 
ware; C. II. Walther, District of Colum¬ 
bia; N. C. Ebaugh, Florida; B. L. Swei- 
gert, Georgia; H. W. Silha, Idaho; W. 
C. Knopf, Illinois; E. J. Bchubmehl, In¬ 
diana; F. G. Iligbee, Iowa; W. H. Hon- 
stcad, Kansas; B. C. Ernst, Kentucky; J. 
M. Robert, Louisiana; I. H. Prageman, 
Maine; W. B. Kouwenhovon, Maryland; 
G. A. Marston, Massachusetts; I. C. Craw¬ 
ford, Michigan; A. F. Spilhaus, Minne¬ 
sota; L. H. Johnson, Mississippi; J. W. 
Hubler, Missouri; A. E. Adami, Mon¬ 
tana; G. C. Ernst, Nebraska; H. B. Blod¬ 
gett, Nevada; L. E. Seeley, New Hamp¬ 
shire; E. K. Tim by. New Jersey; M. £. 
Farris, New Mexico, S. B. Wiltse, New 
York; J. H. Lampc, North Carolina; L. 

C. Harrington, North Dakota; G. E. 
Barnes, Ohio; W. H. Carson, Oklahoma; 
Q. W. Glecson, Oregon; J. W. Graham, 
Pennsylvania; B. E. Brown, Bhode Is¬ 
land; B. M. Sumwalt, South Carolina; E. 

D. Dake, South Dakota; L. B. Shobe, 
Tennessee; 0. V. Adams, Texas; J. E. 
Christiansen, Utah; H. M. SmiGi, Ver¬ 
mont; J. B. Dent, Virginia; F. B. Farqu- 
harson, Washington; D. T. Worrell, West 
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Virginia; O. A. Hougen, Wisconsin; E. 
Lindahl, Wyoming. 

Sections: H. H. Armsby, Chairman, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
B. J. Bobertson, and all members of the 
General Council representing Sections. 
Selection and Guidance: O. W. Eshbach, 
Chairman, Northwestern University, Evan¬ 
ston, Illinois, J. B. Bangs, H. B. Beatty, 
D. S. Bridgman, N. W. Dougherty, H. S. 
Rogers. 

Young Engineering Teachers: (Interim 
Committee), F. L. Schwartz, Chairman, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, J. F. Boiloy, 0. P. Bergelin, 
F. B. Steinbacker, C. R. Vail. 
BEPKE.SENTATIVE8 OF THE SOCIETY ON VARI¬ 
OUS Committees, Boards, and Commis¬ 
sions : 

Ameiucan Asociation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science : Council representa¬ 
tives: W. B. Woolrich, J. B. Van Pelt. 
American Council on Education: H. T. 
Heald (1952), S. 8. Steinberg (1951), 
A. B. Bronwell (1950). 

.Vmerican Standards Association: 

ZIO—Symbols and Abbreviations: W. A. 
Lewis, Chairman, T. C. Hanson, P. J. 
Kiefer, W. B. Plank, E. J. Streubel, 
M. G. Stuart. 

Z14—Drawings and Drafting Boom Prac¬ 
tice: II. C. Spencer, Chairman, F. G. 
Iligbee, E. P. Hoclscher, W. J. Luzad- 
dcr, R. S. Paffenbarger, C. L. Svenaen, 
C. J. Vierck. 

Z15—Graphic Presentation: E. S. Paf¬ 
fenbarger, Chairman, D. P. Adams, B. 
O. Loving, A. S. Levens. 

Z32—Graphical Symbols and Drawings: 
I. L. Hill, Chairman, J. G. McGuire, B. 
T. Northrop. 

A62—Coordination of Dimensions of 
Building Materials and Equipment: B. 
A. Caughoy. 

CGI—Electric and Magnetic Magnitudes 
and Units: Harold Pender and C. V. O. 
Terwilliger. 

Charles A. Coffin Fellowships and Ee- 
SEARciT Committee: Thorndike Saville. 
Educational Testing Service, Advisory 
Council: O. W. Eshbach, Thorndike Sa¬ 
ville, ex-officio; H. B. Beatty. 

Engineers' Council for Professional 
Development: W. E. Woolrich (Get. 
1952), H. T. Heald (Oct. 1951), H. 8. 
Bogers (Oct. 1950). 
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ENaiNEESS Joint-Council: 

General Survey Committee; M. M. 
Boring, 

Committee on Unity in Enoineerino 
Profession ; Thorndike Savilli;. 
Enrollment Statistics (Joint Cominittec 
with U. S. Office of Education) : A. li. 
Bronwcll, II. P. Hammond. 


National Bureau of Engineering Regis¬ 
tration —Advisory Board: R. L. Sum- 
wait. 

National IlESEARcn Council: E. M. Daw¬ 
son (1951). • 

Society of Automotive Engineers: Aero 
iiaiitir-al Drafting Manual —S. II. Elrod. 


Branch Officers, 1949-50 


Alabama (University): W. G. Keith, Chair¬ 
man, E. C. Wright, Pice Chairman, L. A. 
Woodman, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Arizona: D. J. Hall, Chairman, II. E. Ste¬ 
wart, Vice Chairman, W. V. Wanl, Seerr 
tary, H. II. Aiken, Treasurer. 

Bucknell: a. II. Cooper, Chairman, B. II. 
BuelFel, Secretary. 

Case: W. E. Nudd, Chairman, W. A. Ly- 
nam. Vice Chairman, E. W. Ol)erzil, Sec¬ 
retary. 

Colorado A. & M. College: C. H. Chin- 
borg, Chairman, II. W. Collins, Vice 
Chairman, J. E. Corinak, Secretary. 

Colorado (University): 0. S. Dobbins, 

Chairman, P. .1. Casey, Secretary. 

Colorado School of Mines: R. T. PhoIi»8, 
Chairman, A. P. Wieliinanii, Vice Chair¬ 
man, n. O. Davidson, Secretary. 

Detroit: D. C. Hunt, Chairman, E. Geer, 
Vice Chairman, George Uickcr, Secre¬ 
tary. 

Georgia School of Technology:- 

Chairman, P. B. Narmoro, Secretary. 

Florida: H. J. Hansen, Chairman, II. A. 
Owen, Vice Chairman, H. E. Seliwcycr, 
Secretary. 

Lafayette: W. G. McLean, Chairman, K. 
D. Larsen, Vice Chairman, F, W. Smith, 
Secretary. 

Maine: M. McNeary, Chairman, R. C. Hill, 
Vice Chairman, E. E. Tliodc, Secretary. 

Michigan College of M. & T.; E. G. 


Rpacic, Chairman, S. I{. Price, Vice Chair 
man, C, J. Pratt, Secretary. 

.Michigan State College: II. P. Skamscr, 
Chairman, D, S. Pearson, Vice Chairman, 
D. J. Rcnwick, Secretary, C. A. Miller, 
Treasurer. 

Minnesota: R. R. Ilersinann, Chairman, A. 
Hustriilid, Program Committee Chair¬ 
man, M. Ker.sten, Secretary, F. B. Row- 
ley, Treasurer. 

Newark College op Engineering: F. N. 
Entwlsle, Chairman, H. N. Cummings, 
Secretary. 

North Carolina State College: E. M. 
Sehoenborn, Chairman, W. N. Hick.s, Vice 
Chairman, II, M. Nahikian, Becorder, H. 
F. Dade, Corresponding Srerclary. 
Noutiikastern: L. F. Cleveland, Chairman, 
.J. J. Devine, Secretary. 

Pennsylvania State College: .1. W. 
Brenoinan, Chairman, E. E. Ainbrosius, 
Vice Chairman, II. I. Tarploy, Secretary. 
Tuft.s College: E. F. Littleton, Chairman, 
D. A. I'isher, Secretary. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute: E. D. 
Wilson, Chairman, F. J. Adams, Vice 
Chairman, V, Siegfried, Secretary. 

State College of Washington: E. G. 
Ericson, Chairman, D. L, Masson, Vice 
Chairman, R. D. Harbour, Secretan/ 
Treasurer. 

University of Washington: R. Q. Brown, 
Chairman, E. D. Engel, Vice Chairman, 
L. B. Cooper, Secretary. 


Section Officers, 1949-50 


Allegheny : D. M. Griffith, Chairman, 
Bucknell University; D. F. Miner, Vice 
Chairman; W. D. Gorman, Secretary; W. 
A. Koehler, Memher of Council, 1951., 
ILUNOIB-INDIANA : D. S. Clark, Chairman, 
Purdue University; W. C. ^opf, Vice 


Chairman; K. B. Woods, Secretary; Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee: F. D. Garvin, D. G. 
Ryan, W. D. Drinkwater, H. B. Rogers, 
L. E. Beck, C. E. Kii(pher, Jr., R. J. 
Schubmehl, Past Chairman; L. E. Grinter, 
Member of CounoU, 1960. 
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Kansab-Nebbaska : Linn Helander, Chair¬ 
man, Kansas State College; G. W. Brad¬ 
shaw, Vice Chairman; G. C. Ernst, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer; W. Ij. DeBaufro, Member 
of Council, 1951. 

Michigan: H. M. Hess, Chairman, Wayne 
University; H. M. Dent, Vice Chairman; 
W. P. Godfrey, Secretary-Treasurer; C. 
A. Brown, Member of Council, 1950. 

Middle Atlantic: R. T. Weil, Jr., Chair¬ 
man, Manhattan College; G. L. Bussard, 
Vice Chairman; William Allan, Secretary- 
Treasurer; M. T. Ayers, Member of Coun¬ 
cil, 1951. 

Missouri: C. M. Wallis, Chairman, Univer¬ 
sity of Missouri; A. W, Brust, Vice 
Chairman; E. W. Carlton, Secretary; R. 
Z. Williams, Member of Council, 1951. 

National Capital Area: II. If. Arnisby, 
Chairman, U. S. OHiee of Education; II. 
II. Potter, Vice Chairman; Wm. Oiicken, 
Secretary; S. S. Steinberg, Member of 
Council, 1950. 

New England: C. E. Tucker, Chairman, 
Massachusetts Institute of TecLnolegy; 
W. E. Keith, Secretary; E. II. McKee, 
Member of Conneil, 1951. 

North Midwest: C. J. Posey, Chairman, 
State University of Iowa; E. W. Johnson^ 
Vice Chairman; J. M. Trununel, Secre¬ 
tary; Executive Board: G. W. Bark(»r, A. 
Higdon, S. L. Canterbury, G. M. Mach- 
wart; O. N. Olson, Member of Council, 
1950. 

Ohio: S. E. Beitlor, Chairman, Ohio State 
University; J. W'. Bunting and E. E. 


Slaymaker, Vice Chairmen; L. D. Jonea, 
Secretary; B. D. Landon, Member of 
Council, 1951. 

Pacific Northwest: A. S. Janssen, Chair¬ 
man, University of Idaho; C. O. Reiser, 
Vice Chairman; Paul Mann, Secretary; 
O. E. Osburn, Member of Council, 1950. 

Pacific Southwest: R. J. Smith, Chair¬ 
man, San Jose State College; E. D. Howe, 
Vice Chairman; R. G. Moses, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Executive Committee: F. C. 
Lindrall, J. 0. Clark, H. II. Bliss, A. G. 
Gehrig; E. L. Grant, Member of Council, 
1949. 

Rocky Mountain: A. P. Wichmann, Chair¬ 
man, Colorado School of Minos; H. II. 
Oeissler, Secretary; ,T. T. Strate, Member 
of Council, 1950. 

Southeastern: 11. G. Haynes, Chairman, 
The Citadel; E. B. Norris, Vice Chair¬ 
man; E. li. Sumwalt, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer; F. J. Lewis, Member of Council, 
1951. 

Southwestern: W. H. Carson, Chairman, 
University of Oklahoma; E. L. Peurifoy, 
Vice Chairman: E. M. Harrison, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer; Executive Board: L. B. 
Ryon, R. M. Wiugren, C. E. Rowe, II. W. 
Crate, R. L. liaiigenhcim, C. T. Grace; M. 
E. Farris, Member of Council, 1950. 

Upper New York: H. W. Bibber, Chair¬ 
man, Union College; A. C. Stevens, Vice 
Chairman; G. K. Palsgrove, Member of 
Conneil, 1949. (New oIBccrs to be elected 
within a few weeks.) 


Division Officers, 1949-50 


Aeronautical : E. E. Brush, Chairman, 
Texas A. & M. College; A. F. Stott, Vice 
Chairman; C. N. Sanford, Secretary; H. 
W, Barlow, Member of Council, 1951. 

Agricultural: H. J. Barro, Chairman, Pur¬ 
due University; II. B. Walker, Vice Chair¬ 
man; A. W. Farrall, Secretary; H. J. 
Barre, Member of Council; 1950. 

Architectural: T. K. Fitz Patrick, Chair 
man, Iowa State College; W. W. Dom- 
berger. Vice Chairman; A. E. Fitch, Sec¬ 
retary; L. R. Blakeslee, Member of Coun¬ 
cil, 1950. 

Chemical: R. M. Boarts, Chairman, Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee; J. 8. Walton and 


C. P. Baker, Vice Chairmen; B. L. Sav¬ 
age, Secretary; J. D. Lindsay, Past Chair¬ 
man; R. A. Ragatz, Member of Council, 
1951. 

Civil Engineering: W. M. Lansford, Chair¬ 
man, University of Illinois; Harry Rubey, 
Vice Chairman; E. H. Gaylord, Secre¬ 
tary; E. D. Ebert, Editor, CE Bulletin; 
Directors: R. F. Dawson, E. H. Gaylord, 
G. 8. Gamp, A. A. Jakkula; J. B. Wilbur, 
Member of Council, 1950. 

Cooperative Engineering Education: H. 

L. Minkler, Chairman, Illinois Institute 
of Technology; D. C. Hunt, Secretary; 

M. B. Robinson, Member of Council, 1961. 
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Educational Methods: E. A. Walker, 
Chairman, Pennsylvania State College; F. 
H. Pumphrcy, Vice Chairman; H. E. 
Beatty, Secretary; A. G. Conrad, Member 
of Council, 1950. 

Buccteical: E. M. Strong, Chairman, Cor¬ 
nell University; T. H, Morgan, Vice 
Chairman; F. O. McMillan, Secretary; 

G. B. Hoadley, Member of Council, 1951, 
ENOlNEERiNa Deawinq : O. W. Potter, 

Chairman, University of Minnesota; C. 

H. Springer, Secretary; Executive Com¬ 
mittee: I. L. Hill, R. 8. Paffenbarger, .1. 
G. McGuire, W. E. Street, C. E. Rowe, H. 
C. Spencer; T. T. Aakhus, Editor; W. J. 
Lazadder, Editor, T-Square Page; C. J. 
Viorck, Advertising Manager; 1{. T. 
Northrup, Circulation Manager; B. P. 
Hoolscher, Member of Council, 1950. 

Engush: Fred Abbuhl, Chairman, Rensse¬ 
laer Polytechnic Institute; J. H. Pitman, 
Secretary; E. L. Sburter, Member of 
Council, 1951. 

Evening Engineering Education: M. C. 
Giannini, Chairman, New York Univer¬ 
sity; S. E. Winston, Vice Chairman; W. 
L. Keogh, Secretary; II. 11. Beatty, Mem¬ 
ber of Council, 1951. 

Graduate Studies : Ernst Weber, Chair¬ 
man, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; 
J. N. Goodier, Vice Chairman; J. IT. 
Eushton, Secretary; Directors: H. L. 
Solbcrg, A. P. Colburn, F. T. Mavis; F. 
T. Mavis, Member of Council, 1950. 
lIUMANiSTic-SocrAL STUDIES: II. R. Bart¬ 
lett, Chairman, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; S. W. Chapman, Secre¬ 
tary; Executive Board: S. D. Kirkpat¬ 
rick, B. M. Boarts, B. E. Tcarc, Jr., J. M. 
Porter, D. G. Stillman, W. B. Embler; J. 
E. Thornton, Member of Council, 1951. 


Industrial Engineering: Everett Laitala, 
Chairman, University of Illinois; H. E. 
Beatty, Vice Chairman; J, M. Apple, 
Secretary; J. K. Walkup, Member of 
Council, 1950. ^ 

Mathematics: C. E. Wylie, Chairman, Uni¬ 
versity of Utah; J. II. Zant, Secretary; 
Directors: F. H. Miller, W. C. Krathwohl, 
I). F. Gunder; H. K. Justice, Member of 
Council, 1951. 

Mechanical Engineering: H. A. Bolz, 
Chairman, Purdue University; L. C. Price, 
Vice Chairman; Herbert Kucnzcl, Secre¬ 
tary; F. L. Schwartz, Member of Council, 

1950. 

Meciianmcs: Glenn Murphy, Chairman, 
Iowa State College; Executive Board: 
Dana Young, G. N. Cox, Samuel Ward, 
G. W. Smith, W. ^M. Lansford, B. G. 
Sturm, Glenn Murphy, A. L. Miller; E. C. 
Clark, Member of Council, 1951. 

Mineral Engineering: T. L. Joseph, Chair¬ 
man, University of Minnesota; IT. II. 
Power, Vice Chairman; Allison Butts, 
Secretary; G. J. Barker, Member of 
Council, 1950. 

Piivsics: Elmer Hutchisson, Chairman, 
Case Institute of Technology; F. G. Slack, 
Vice Chairman; G. P. Brewington, Secre¬ 
tary; Executive Board: J. G. Potter, H. 
L. Dodge, M. W. White; C. E. Bennett, 
Member of Council, 1951. 

Relations with Industry: E. C. Koerper, 
Chairman, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wise.; J. C. McKcon, Member of Coun¬ 
cil, 1951. 

Technical Institute: H. P. Adams, Chair¬ 
man, Oklahoma A. & M. College; K. O. 
Werwath, Vice Chairman; H. P. Rodes, 
Secretary; W. L. Hughes, Past Chairman; 
K. L. Holderman, Member of Council, 

1951. 



New Members 


Acton, Stanley M., Professor of Aeronau¬ 
tical Engineering, Tri State College, 
Angola, Ind. Q. J. Hawthorne, L. S 
Ax. 

Adams, Staley F., Assistant Professor of 
General Engineering, University of Ken¬ 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. H. A. Komano- 
witz, E. D. Hawkins. 

Austead, Billy Howard, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. M. 1j. 
Bcgeman, V. L. Doughtie. 

Baldo, Antonio F., Tutor in Mechanical 
Engineering, College of the City of Now 
York, Now York, N. Y. C. H. Kent, G. 
A. Guerdan. 

Blanchard, Frkd IT., Lecturer in Enghicer- 
ing. University of California, Los Angeles, 
California, li. M. Boclter, W. L, Orr. 

Bollay, William, Technical Director, 
Aerophysics Laboratory, North American 
Aviation, Inc., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

C. J. Freund, A. B. Bronwell. 

Bryan, George S., Dean of the Faculty, 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. W. W. Scranton, F. H. 
Dunlap. 

Corrigan, Thomas E., Assistant Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. E. A. 
Eagatz, O. A. ITougen. 

Dunning, John E., Professor of Physics, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
C. E. Bennett, J. G. Potter. 

Elconin, Victor, Dean, College of Engi¬ 
neering, West Coast University, Los 
Angeles, Calif. J. Dolmonte, E. W. Eey- 
nolds. 

Field, Margaret M., Engineering Li¬ 
brarian, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore. G. W. Gleeson, F. O. McMillan. 

Gibson, Nelson W., Supervisor of Person¬ 
nel, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Flushing, N. Y. C. J. Freund, A. B. 
Bronwell. 

Geeikeb, Otto A., Assistant to Manager of 
Industrial Eolations, Calco Chemical Div., 
American pyanamid Co., Bemardsville, 
N. J. G. P. Whitcomb, C. J. Freund. 


Heokman, Eussell F., Instructor in 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. M. L. Jackson, 
B. E. Lauer. 

Hodge, Haymond J., Assistant Professor 
of Transportation, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. N. A. Christensen, H. T. 
.Tonkins. 

.Terger, Edward W., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Iowa State Col¬ 
lege, Anics, Iowa. G. Murphy, H. J. 
Stoever. 

Jones, William P., Supervisor, Education 
and Training, Carnegic-Illinois Steel 
Corp., I^ittsburgh, Pa. B. E. Teare, Jr., 

D. W. Ver Planck. 

Jury, Stanley H., Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, University of Ten¬ 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. E. M. Boarts, 
IT. J. Garber. 

ICiNTis, Dino H., Associate Professor of 
Aeronautical Engineering, Tri State Col¬ 
lege, Angola, Ind. Q. J. Hawthorne, C. 

E. Shaw. 

Kopna, Mebland A., Counselor, Graduate 
Placement, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. A. E. Carr, S. F. Hicks. 

Mannuccia, Herbert, Special Lecturer, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
K. K. Murcichinn, P. II. Eobbins. 

Mabsari, Silvio C., Technical Director, 
American Foundrymeii’s Society, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. A. B. Bronwell, Thorndike Sa- 
villo. 

Nutt, George B., Head, Agricultural Engi¬ 
neering, The Clemson Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Cleinsoii, S. C. H. E. Glenn, D. D. 
Curtis. 

OrPENHEiMER, FRANK, President, Gramercy 
Import Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. B. G. 
Pare, H. C. Spencer. 

Pardue, Louis A., Professor of Physics, 
and Doan of Graduate School, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. D. V. Ter¬ 
rell, A. L. Chambers. 

Pence, Baymond Y., Professor of English, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. B. J. Sebubmehl, W. L. Shiite. 
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Pbbbt, Raymond J., Professor of Chemis¬ 
try, TT. 8. Coast Guard Academy, Now 
London, Conn. G. A. Tyler, E. P. 
Rivard. 

Pratt, Hugh S., Assistant Manager, Col¬ 
lege Department, Ronald Press Company, 
New York, N. Y. O. W. Farnbam, Nell 
McKenry. 

Pringle, Oran A., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. R. L. Scorah, 
P. Ogden. 

Ramsey, Robert 1)., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, Tennessee Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, Cookeville, Tenn. .1. M. Hender¬ 
son, D. W. Mattson. 

Ray, Millard L., Director, School of Engi¬ 
neering, University of Houston, Houston, 
Tex. D. C. Fabel, 8. M. Spears. 

Rosenthal, Philip C., Associate Professor 
of Min. and Met., University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, Madison, Wis. D. .7. Mack, G. J. 
Barker. 


Sai/tmabbh, Viola, Director of Placement, 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. E. B. 
McEachron, C. J. Freund. 

Soellner, Roy 0., Administrative Staff, 
Electronic Engineers, Central ^adio and 
Television Schools, Kansas City, Mo. G. 
Dobbins, R. H. Crawford. 

Stone, IjOuis N., Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. B. II. Nichols, 
P. C. Magnusson. 

Van Zeeland, Fred J., Director, College of 
Electrical Engineering, Milwaukee School 
of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wis. 8. A. 
Eng, C. O. Werwath. 

Wood, William E., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Swarthmore Col¬ 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. B. Morrill, W. E. 
Kcascr. 

37 Applicants this list. 

112 I’reviously elected. 

149 New members elected this year. 




‘Tamed’ lightning helps to write its brother’s story 


L ightning— when you consider 
4 it in microseconds—is not nearly 
so impetuous as summer storms might 
indicate. Before loosing its charge, it 
sends down advance ‘streamers’ to plot 
out the easiest path and makes sure 
the earth sends up other streamers to 
meet it. In its downward course it may 
hesitate 40 times and more.. . 

Some strokes are exceedingly slow, 
building up and releasing their charge 
in a tenth of a second rather than a 
millionth. They produce no thunder.. 

More than 95 % of our lightning 
comes from negatively charged clouds.. 

Facts like these are part of the work¬ 
ing knowledge of engineers in the G-E 


High Voltage Engineering Laboratory 
in Pittsheld, Mass. It’s their job to 
develop lower-cost equipment that will 
better withstand lightning and that 
will better protect electric service. 

To aid these specialists, General 
Electric recently built a new labora 
tory, the world’s largest lightning cen¬ 
ter. The main tool: the most powerful 
man-made lightning ever produced. 

By emphasizing research and crea¬ 
tive thinking, by encouraging fertile 
minds to follow their own imaginative 
bent, and by implementing their work 
with the best available facilities. Gen¬ 
eral Electric stays in the forefront of 
scientific and engineering development. 




GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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Betatron 

...INDUSTRrS 
NEW same EYE 



POWERFUL ALUS-CHALMERS BETATRON, develop¬ 
ing 22 million volt x-rays, extends for the first time the 
range of industrial radiography to extremely thick metal 
sections. Super energy x-rays penetrate steel as deep 
as 24 inches for inspection of forgings, castings, weld¬ 
ments and heavy machine assemblies. 

Allis-Chalmers. manufacturer of over 1600 products 
for every U. S. industry, originally manufactured the 
Betatron for inspection of ordnance during the recent 
war. Today science finds the Betatron one of the most 
promising tools in the fields of medical therapy and 
nuclear physics research. 

A2S«4 


"WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?" b a booklat dMcribing th« 
Allii-Chalmcra 18 month Groduato Training Court# for oloctricol, 
mechanical, chemicol, mining and other engineering graduates. 
Men are trained for sales, design, production, service and eree- 
tion, etc. Write for Booklet E 6083-A. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS. 1181A SO. 70 ST. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Om ef Ac III 3 hi Bcclric Fewer EqdpiMS—Biggest ef Alli Renge ef hdertrlol FnBe* 
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Welding Engineering plays a 
leading role for the oil fields 



H. E._ESTKS 


T he utilization of electric arc 
welding in the manufacture 
of bits and oil tools has allowed 
progressive development in de¬ 
sign, efficiency in operation and 
superior performance in extreme 
service. Welding engineering in 
this field continues to contribute a 
service to an industry that de¬ 
mands the best. 



Harfy E. Estes 
Purchasing Agent 


A-l^Bit flt Tool Company 
Houston. Texas 


Oil drill bit, being re¬ 
claimed by arc welding at 
A-1 Bit & Tool Company. 



Published through the courtesy of The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland I, Ohio 
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Writa for Comploft Catalog 


Research... 
Power... 
Better Living 



Power is the foundation of the 
Westinghouse business. Not electric 
power, not steam power, not diesel 
power . . . but every kind of power 
required by commerce and industry. 

Some idea of the dimensions of 
Westinghouse in power may be 
gained by a few quick facts in one 
field of activity . . . turbines. 

As the much discussed Navy 
“Banshee” and the Army Lockheed 
F-90 defy the speed of sound, two 
Westinghouse J-34 jet turbines help 
set a new pace in power plants for 
aircraft. 

Only by calling on the rich hack- 

VDU CAN M SURE 


ground of experience, technical 
knowledge and creative skill, gained 
through constant research for more 
efficient, economical sources for 
power, has Westinghouse been able 
to attain the eminent position it 
holds as a leading creator and pro¬ 
ducer of power for land, sea and air. 

This ability to interpret the find¬ 
ings of pure research and apply 
them in terms of useful, productive 
tools and products is the result of a 
vigorous, unceasing interest over 
the years in all the phases of re¬ 
search . . . the foundation of better 
living for all. 

IF niiW^til^lOUSe 


G-10077 
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Two fine texts in the P-II Aoronautiral 
Engineering Scries— 

ELEMENTARY APPLIED AERODYNAMICS 

By Paul E. Ilemke, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

This clcarly-wrill^n text places emphasis on basic fundamentals 
and problem matcriul. Among its many highlights arc: 

• The student is required to have only ei(‘iiientary calculus, physics 
and mc(diunics. 

• Sufficient advanced material is iiicliidc^d—a rigorous treatmt'nl of 
the stream function of an ideal fiiid How, compressibility clfecls, 
rotors and helicopters. 

• There is a minimum of material and sepcialized iiierfiods which 
rapidly become obsolete. 

• Emphasis is on fundamental material of pcrinancnt value to the 
aeronautical student. 

• The material has been pre-tested by many years’ use in the au¬ 
thor’s cla.sses and by considtation with teachers and students. 

Ihdilished 1946 231 pages 6" x 9" 

HIGH-SPEED AERODYNAMICS 

By Harold W. Siberia University of Colorado 

A distinctive text that covers the portions of compressible flow 
theory of particular interest to engineering students without resort¬ 
ing to difficult mathematical preoessc^s. Among tiic features of the 
book are: 

• All derivations rigorous and complete. 

• Flexible presentation: equations for flow through shock waves 
may be studied immediately after completion of the first nine 
chapters. 

• Omits complicatcal mathematical solutions of interest primarily 
to theoretical mathematicians. 

• Total of 252 problems, many of which may be divided into two or 
three separate problems. 

Published 1948 283 pages x 8}" 


PRENTICE-HALL. INC. 

70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N Y 
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Two fine texts in the P-11 Mechanical 
Engineering and Design Seri es 


DESIGN OF MACHINE ELEMENTS 

By M. F. Spoils, Norlhioeslern Universily Technological 
Inslilute 

This authoritative, teachable text explains the basic principles gov¬ 
erning the correct design of each element in a machine. After 
reviewing the theories of mechanics and strength of moteriuls, the 
author takes up stress concentration and repeated loading. Then 
he discusses In detail such basic machine members as shafts, springs, 
screws, and bearings. Text concludes with chapters on correct 
dimensioning ond detailing, and on the metallurgical properties of 
engineering materials. 

• Section on gears uses the A. G. M. A. method and gives material 
on gcMir Geometry that covers a wide scope. Also covered are 
“extended center distances,..” 

• Properties of engineering materials most commonly sought for 
each machine element are discussed. 

• Provides all material needed for a full-year course. 

• Up-to-date and extensive bibliograplues and footnotes. 


Published 1948 


402 pages 


MECHANICAL VIBRATIONS 

By William T. Thomson, Universily of Wisconsin 

Designed for an introductory one-.seme.ster course in meclninical 
vibration, this text thoroughly discusses the mechanics of simple 
vibratory systems leading to the characteristic equation of motion 
common to a variety of problems. Over 160 graded problems, 
grouped by chapter, are included. The methods applicable to each 
group of problems are treated in detail. 


Published 1948 


222 pages 


5*“ X 81' 


SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 


PRENTICE-HALL. INC. 

70 Fifth Avenue Now York 11, N Y 
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BRIDGE and AMPLIFIER—MODEL BA-1 

For the study of dynamic and static strains in structures and 
functioning machinery. The BA-1 operates in conjunction with 
SR-4 resistance wire strain gages and similar resistive actuated 
instrumentation and any cathode ray oscilloscope. Included in 
the portable case are a three stage preamplifier, signal chopper, 
bridge elements, calibration system and power supply. The unit 
has been thoroughly developed in the course of our consulting 
and demonstration work in the field of experimental stress 
analysis. 

Strain is such a fundamental reaction that this combination of 
equipment can be readily used to measure loads, stresses, vibra¬ 
tion, damping, pressure, displacement, etc. 

Signals from static to dynamic impact are faithfully handled. 
Photographic records of phenomena whose period is within the 
sweep time of the oscilloscope used are taken easily on a still 
camera. 

The equipment is rugged and relatively simple to use. It is 
ideal for classroom demonstrations, laboratory exercises, theses 
and research. 

Write us for further information. 

ELLIS ASSOCIATES 

Box 77 Pelham 65 New York 
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Standard Engineering Textbooks 

PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC FIELDS 

by Warren B. Boast. 405 pages . $4.75 

An important new text for undergraduates, covering both 
basic concepts and supplementary aspects. Many prob¬ 
lems, for wliich an answer book is available. 

INTRODUCTION TO CIRCUIT ANALYSIS 

by A. R. Knight and G. H. Fett. 447 pages . $4.50 

A unified approach to d-c, magnetic, and a-c circuits. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT CIRCUIT THEORY 

by Myril B. Rekd. 603 pages . $5.50 

A rigorous and outstanding new text covering basic 
principles and essential results. Many problems arc 
provided. 

EXPERIMENTS IN ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICA¬ 
TION ENGINEERING 

by E. H. SciiUEZ and L. T. Anderson. 381 pages. .$325 
Practical laboratory experiments in basic circuit theory, 
electronics, comnuipication networks, radio, and ultra- 
liigli-frctjucncy techniques. 

ENGINEERING MECHANICS 

by Ferdinand L. Singer. 482 pages . $420 

I'he leading text for the basic engineering course, with ■ 
over 750 jiroblcms, for which a solution manual is avail¬ 
able to teachers. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF THERMODYNAMICS 

by Arthur S. Adams and George D. Hilding. 289 
pages . $3.75 

A sound presentation of the subject as a whole instead 
of the differentiated fields of ajqilication. 

INTRODUCTION TO GAS-TURBINE AND JET- 
PROPULSION DESIGN 

by Care A. Norman and Richard H. Zimmerman. 

286 pages . $5.00 

An important new text, providing an introduction to the 
technical theory and design of gas-turbine and jet- 
propulsion apparatus. 

TOOL DESIGN 

by Cyril Donaldso.n and George LeCain. 443 pages. 
$4.00 

A comprehensive treatment of the designing of machine 
tools, with 536 illustrations. 

HARPER Sc BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 
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Announcing 

two NEW LOW COST 

HIGH QUALITY 

BALDWIN 

Universal Testing Machines 


I he Baldwin Locomotive Works announces the development of 
two new universal testing machines of especial interest to schools and 
colleges, particularly for student use. 

'I'hese new machines ha\e many of the features of the higher-priced 
Baldwin machines including a hydraulic loading system, exceptional 
structural stability, easy access to specimens, and simplicity of control. 

They differ from the higher-priced machines chiefly in the method 
of measuring loads; size of table; and in certain other factors most of 
which are, in many’ applications, of minor importance. Accuracy is 
slightly lower, but is still within the A.S.T.M. requirement of ± 1%. 

Recorders may be added if desired. 

Two models are available: 

SB12—capacity 12,000 lb. Single unit design. Four ranges: 120 lb., 
600 lb., 3,000 lb., 12,000 lb. Independent pendulum-type weighing 
system. Maximum specimen length, 22 inches; diameter 1 inch, or 
inch by inches. Clearance between columns 7 inches. Stroke 
15 inches. 

SB60—capacity 60,000 lb. Designed like higher-priced Baldwin ma¬ 
chines, with hydraulic loading unit separate from indicating and control 
unit. Motor-driven adjustable crosshcad. Two ranges. Emery pre¬ 
cision Bourdon gage indicators are standard, but Tate-Emery null- 
method indicator can be supplied. Maximum vertical distance between 
gripping he.ads, 18 inches; minimum 1 inch. Clearance between col¬ 
umns, 10 inches. 

Any Baldwin office will be glad to supply full information on these 
machines. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works. Philadelphia 42 , Pa.. U. S. A. 
Offices: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Houston, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington. 
In Canada: Peacock Brothers, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 

BALDWIN 
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NEW. . . For BUIWING ENONEEItS 


Materials Construction 

— WOOD, PLASTICS, FABRICS — 

By ALBERT G. H. DIETZ, Associate IVofessor, 
Department of Building Engineering and Construction, 
and Director, Plastics R^earch Laboratory, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

PRESENTS an analysis of the properties and uses of wood, 
plastics and fabrics from the standpoint of their fundamental 
structure and behavior. Designed for a one-term course, and 
presupposes some knowledge of strength of materials, basic chem¬ 
istry and physics Not prepared as a laboratory course in test¬ 
ing materials. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: WOOD 1-Sources of Timber Sup¬ 
ply. 2-Growth and Structure 3-t*hysical Properties. 4-Hygro- 
scopic Properties; Shrinkage and Swelling. 5-Mechanical Prop¬ 
erties. 6-ldentification. 7-Grades and Sizes. 8-Enemies, De¬ 
stroyers. 9-Preservative Treatment lO-Veneers, Adhesives, 
Plywood, Laminated Wood. FABRICS 11-Fabrics, Textiles. 
PLASTICS 12-Chemistry of Plastics. 13-Plasticizers, FiHera, 
if^ilm and Sheet, Citings. li-Molds and Molding Methods. 
15-Plastics Based Laminates, Vulcanized Fiber, Resin-Wood 
Combinations. 16-Properties of Plastics—Building Boards, 
Structural Sandwiches, llmber-Concrete. 

347 pp_ X 6K • .Profusely llluatrated. .LGIoth. S4.50 


OTHER CONSTRUCTION TEXTS IN THE VOSS SERIES 

Seml-Flreproof Construction (Staliqr) $4.M—Fireproof 
Construction (Voss) $4.50—Dwelling House Construction 
(Dietz) $4.50 

WRIR NOW FOR ON*APPROVAL EIAMINATION COPIES 




















ANOTHER SCORE IN THE hdttle of IKb ijlckeS 


It takes many costly buildings to feet wide and 11^ feet high, 600 

house your telephone system. Every of the new amplifiers do work 

inch saved helps keep down the cost which once required a room full 

of telqihone service. So at Bell Tele* of equipment. 

phone ^boratorie. engin.^ work Thi. kind of Mie redaction throngh- 
coneuntly to ^eeee the n» out of ^ „„„ ^ 

telephone equipment. housed in a given space. Tele- 

In the picture a new voice frequency phone buildings and other installa* 

amplifier is being slipped into posi* tions keep on giving more service for 

tion. Featuring a Western Electric their size — and keep down costs, 

miniature vacuum tube, tiny permal* The new amplifiers, which will soon 

loy transformers, and special assem* be used by the thousands throughout 
bly techniques, it is scarcely larger the Bell System to keep telephone 
than a wgle vacuum tube used to be. voices up to strength, are but one 
Yet it is i^le to boost a voice by 35 example of this important phase of 
decibels. Mounted in a bay only two Laboratories* work. 

BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES Bnphtlng and Invanflng, Davl^ng 

and BnrfntHng, hr CanHnund ImpranmnnH and Eeonomin In Snrrien 















lUILEY 

*JUm /fmu$ Smoond CdUUm, 0 / 

HEATING, VENTILATING and 
AIR CONDITIONING FUNDAMENTALS 

By W. H. Severns and J. R. Fallows 

This new second edition features completely up-to-date 
material with all the World War II and post-war develop¬ 
ments included. The chapter order has been rearranged, and 
various other suggestions from users of the first edition 
have been incorporated. 

Three New Chapters 

The problems at the end of each chapter have been 
revised and many new ones have been added. There are 
three entirely new chapters on air conditioning, panel heating, 
and mechanical refrigeration applications to cooling and 
heating. 

Retains Proven Qualities 

Some time-tested qualities are retained from the pre¬ 
vious edition—such as the’Care taken to introduce all appa¬ 
ratus clearly, and all theory concisely . . . the frequent in¬ 
clusion of typical examples of calculation . . . and the large 
number of sketches of commercial equipment. These quali¬ 
ties of the first edition are blended with improvements in the 
revision to provide a completely reliable textbook. 

Ready in November 666 pages Prob. $6.50 

ACOUSTICAL DESIGNING in ARCHITECTURE 

By V. O. Knudsan and C. M. Harris. 

Jan. Approx. 414 pages. Prob. $6.00 

ELEMENTARY PILE THEORY 

By H. Soodak and E. C. Campbell. 

Jan. Approx. 76 pages. 23 iiius. Prob. $2.50 

INTRODDCnON to the THEORY 
and PROBABIUTY of STATISTICS 

By N. Arley and K. R. Buch. 

Dec. Approx. 240 pages Ittus. Prob. $4.00 

WiJeif JooJkd, om page 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

OFFICERS FOR 1949-50 


President: Thorndike SaVILLE, Dean of Engineering, New York University New 
York 53, N. Y. 

Vice President (instructional division activities): B. J. RobERTSON, University of Minne¬ 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. * 

Vice President (general and regional activities): H. II. Armsby, U. S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President (Engineering Goll(!gc Administrative Council): F. E. TermaN, Dean of 
Engineermg, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Vice President (Engineering College Research Council): F. M. DawsON, Dean of En¬ 
gineering, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

Treasurer: J. S. Thompson .White Plains, N. Y. 

Secretary: Arthur B. BhONWELL .Northw'cstern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Office Secretaries: Dorothy Daum and Marion Strohm, Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity, Evanston, Ill. , 

Junior Past Presidents: C. J. Freund, C. E. MacQuigg, H. 0. Croft. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE GENERAL COUNCIL 

Representing Divisions Representing Sections 


Aeronautical — U. W. Barlow 
Agricultural Engineering — II. J. Barre 
Architectural —L. R. Blakeslee 
Chemical Engineering —R. A. Ragatz 
Civil Engineering —.T. B. Wilbur 
Cooperative Engineering —M. B. Robinson 
Educational Methods —A. G. Conrad 
Electrical Engineering —G. B. IIoadley 
Engineering Drawing —R. P. Hoelscuer 
English —R. L. Shorter 

Evening Engineering Education —H. R. Beatty 

Graduate Studies — F. T. Mavis 

Uumanistic-Social — J. E. Thornton 

Industrial Engineering — J. Walkup 

Mathematics — H. K. Justice 

Mechanical Engineering —F. L. Schwartz 

Mechanics — E. C. Clark 

Mineral Engineering — G. J. Barker 

Physics —C. E. Bennett 

Relations with Industry — J. C. McKeon 

Technical Institutes — K. L. Holderman 

Society Headquarters: Northwestern 


Allegheny — W. A. Koehler 
Illinois-Indiana —L. E. Grinteb 
Kansas-NebrasTca — ^W. L. DeBeaupre 
Michigan — C. A. Brown 
Middle Atlantic — M. T. Ayers 
Missouri — R. Z. Williams 
National Capital —S. S. Steinberg 
New England — E. R. McKee 
North Midwest — O. N. Olson 
Ohio — R. D. Landon 
Pacific Northwest —0. E. Osburn 
Pacific Southwest —E. L. Grant 
Rocky Mountain — J. T. Strate 
Southeastern — F. J. Lewis 
Southwestern — M. E. Farris 
Upper New York —G. K. Palsorove 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


ANNUAL MEETING—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash.—June 19-23, 1960 


Publithed monthly (except during July and August) at Prince and Lemon Sts., LancastermPa., by the Asneriem 
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Giesecke—Mitchell—Spencer t 

Technical Drawing, 3rd Edn. 

The new edition of this famous text represents a thorough re¬ 
vision, with much of the material completely rewritten. 100 
new drawings and illustrations are included, and many illustra¬ 
tions from the former edition have been redrawn and enlarged. 
Published in August. $4.50 

Bewleyi Alternating-Current; 
Machinery 

This new book bases the whole of A-C machine theory on gen¬ 
eralized equations of voltage and armature reaction. In this 
way the entire field of machinery is unified and simplified. 
The older methods of machine analysis are woven into the text 
so as to conform to present-day usage. Published in September. 
$5.25 


Grinteri Theory of Modern 
Steel Structures, Vol. I, Rev. Edn. 

In this reorganized and rewritten edition of Volume I, emphasis 
is placed on basic principles with additional material on loads, 
reactions, shears and moments in beams. The text may be used 
for a course given either simultaneously or following the course 
in the strength of materials. Published in September. $5.00. 
Vol. II—Published in February, 1949. $5.25 

Shrager> Elementery Metallurgy 
and Metallography 

This new book provides a comprehensive treatment of metallurgy 
for an introductory course. It includes the underlying science 
of the structure of metals, as well as the techniques of metal 
processing and the characteristics and uses of the finished prod¬ 
ucts. Published July 1949. $4.75 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N,Y. 
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—NEW BOOKS^= 

FOR ADOPTION NEXT SEMESTER 


La Joy and Larsen, University of Minnesota 

KINEMATICS AND MECHANISM PROBLEMS 

This workbook has two distinctive attractions: (l) At the beginning 
of each section of problems an example is worked out in detail and 
( 2 ) the instructions pertaining to each problem are printed on the 
problem sheet itself. $2.25 

Carl F. Meyer, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

ROUTE SURVEYING 

The text has been planned and written to be used with the new- 
type route surveying course in which highways and other forms of 
transportation are emphasized as well as railroads—"I have nothing 
but praise for this text.” (Professor Perez, Penn State.) $4.50 

George D. Whitmore, U. S. Geological Survey 

ADVANCED SURVEYING AND MAPPING 

The first new book in the field of geodetic surveying in years! 
Written with all the knowledge and background of a very experienced 
fieldman. This text has met with a most enthusiastic response— 
"This book is by far the finest publication I have seen in this field.” 
(Professor Church, Syracuse University.) $5.00 

T. Townsend Smith, University of Nebraska 

ELECTRICITY —for students of science and ENGINEERING 

The result of many years of teaching from notes and mimeographed 
material, this book is an excellent response to the impelling demand 
for a common denominator of physics and electrical engineering 
teaching. $5.00 

J. S. Doolittle, North Carolina State and A. H. Zerban, Penn State 

ENGINEERING THERMODYNAMICS 

The outstanding feature of this textbook is its incentive to student 
understanding of an all-important basic subject. Proof of this fact: 

At one university the students composed a letter to the college 
newspaper expressing their real appreciation of a text which offers 
the fundamentals of thermodynamics in the most understandable 
fashion. $5.00 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 

SCRANTON 9 , PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEW REVISIONS== 

FOR ADOPTION NEXT SEMESTER 

Ciapp and Cladt, Catifornia institute of Technology 

ENGiNEERIHS MATERULS AND PROCESSES 

To produce a completely up-to-date book, the authors have included 
many new processes and have rewritten whole sections of the text. 
The book has been entirely reset from cover to cover with the greatest 
changes in the chapters on cooling curves and equilibrium diagrams, 
plastics, castings and joining of metals. SECOND EDITION $5.00 

B. H. Jennings, Northwestern Technological Institute 
and S. R. Lewis, Consulting Engineer 

AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 

The text has been extensively rewritten to bring its contents in line 
with recent developments and newer technical data, especially the 
chapters on warm-air heating, steam heating, air distribution systems, 
boilers, and combustion equipment. New features include adequate 
material on the heat pump and radiant heating. THIRD EDITION $5.00 

Joseph G. Tarboux, Cornell University 

INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEMS 

This very popular textbook is now completely abreast of current 
fdata. In a new format, the illustrations and printing are more con¬ 
ducive to student understanding than ever. REVISED EDITION $4.50 

Harvey F. Girvin, Purdue University 

APPLIED MECHANICS 

As expressed in the Preface, "The author has attempted to produce 
a book which will please the student." Certain sections, notably 
kinematics and kinetics, have been considerably expanded but with 
the chief objective of the book always in view—to give the student 
"a sound understanding of the basic principles without becoming 
lost in unecessary details." Completely reset. SECOND EDITION $4.00 

Warren C, Taylor, Union College 

ELEMENTARY SURVEYING 

The new edition of this textbook includes changes made largely to 
effect even greater clarity of presentation, but there are also 30 
additional pages of new material so that the text can now be effec¬ 
tively used for basic surveying courses as well as for those offered 
to ndn-civils. . SECOND EDITION $2.50 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 

SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HEAT POWER FUNDAMENTALS 

By Carroll M. Leonard, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and Vladimir L. Maleev, University 
of Southern California. Exceptional clarity is obtained in 
the logical sequence of material. Treats steam power plants, 
gas engines, gas turbines, and mechanical refrigeration 
plants, h'low diagrams and schematic illustrations are es¬ 
pecially useful in analyzing processes and cycles, and in the 
solution of problems. 596 pages, 337 illustrations, $5.75. 


PRINCIPLES OF AIRCRAFT 
PROPULSION MACHINERY 

By Israel Katz, Cornell University. This important new 
te.xt supplies an up-’jo-date ami well balanced treatment of 
aircraft piston engines and gas turbines. A wealth of per¬ 
tinent photographs, charts, curves, tables, and diagrams 
taken from industrial i)ractice and research graphically illus¬ 
trate the text. 480 pages, 242 illustrations, $6.50. 


OtMfiofUcuti Rficent Boakd.... 

Steam Turbine Theory and Practice 

By W. J. Kkarton. Fifth Edition. “A sound standard 
work . . . specially useful for students .”—Institute of Marine 
Engineers^ Notices. 640 pp., $6.00. 1948. 

Fuels and Lubricating Oils 

By B, Pugh and J. M. A. Court. Elementary treatment of 
the subject for internal-combustion engines. Includes chem¬ 
istry, derivation, ratings, tests. 169 pp., $3.50. 1949. 

Mechanics of Petroi & Diesei Engines 

By A. W. Judge. Fourth Edition. Vol. I of Automobile and 
Aircraft Engines. This new edition of a standard work contains 
many new sections, covering vibrations, mountings, balancing, 
valve cams, torque, etc. 307 pp., $6.00. 1947. 


oAm ituUietl io- d ed t c l c&p>laA 


PiTMAN 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

2 W. 45th St., New York 19 
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PuHiAheA itt 

ELEMENTARY STRESS 
ANALYSIS 

By Phillip E. Soneson, Purdue University. You wili 
find exceptional clarity in the treatment of stress analy¬ 
sis as balancing of forces and niomcnts. A valuable 
feature is the accurate and up-to-date treat ment of wind 
loads, based on latest research data, and an exceptional 
chapter on highway bridges, “'riie author has used a 
refreshing approach.”—Professor W. II. Lohr, Head of 
Civil Engineering Department, Lafayette College. H52 
pp., 285 illustrations, $5.00. 


4 ^ MeteUlu/usiiii, a*ta Ctti^iHeenA... 



Modern Metallurgy for Engineers 

By P'hank T. Sisco. Sjccond ICdition. rubJished only last 
year, this new edition has already bocoine the undisputed leader 
in its field. 499 pp., $5.00. 194$. 


Hardenability and Steel Selection 

By W'ALTiia CuAFTS and John L. IjAMONT. Recently published, 
this text is the first adequate o.vposition of the new theories and 


practices in treatment and .selection of steel. 279 pp., $5.50. 
1949. 


Welding Fundamentals 

By 11. P. Rigshy. a textbook for the engineering student em¬ 
phasizing principles rather than technique. Treats equipment, 
welding gases, rods, fluxe.s, types of joints, te.sting. 178 pp., 
vS2.75. 1948. 


oAA UufUetL ta d«$ul 9>xamUuUia4t cOfUei. 




PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

2 W. 45th St., N«w York 19 


*7Uo^uu/^U p^inclfalgi. 

ELEMENTARY 

ENGINEERING MECHANICS 

liy CHARLES O. HARRIS, Michigan Slate College 


T ins houk provides niatcriul for a basic course in Enginc^cring 
Mci;haiiics, rallicr than one that is closely related to one 
parliciilar branch of engineering. I'hc text is presented with 
the point of view that there arc two primary objectives in 
the teaching of l^nginocring Vfechiinics: 1) to present the principles of 
mechanics to the student and help him acquire the ability to apply 
them; 2) to develop the anulylii;al ability and power df reasoning of 
the student. I'he organization of material is novel in many respects. 
The theme of general methods rather than special cases is empha¬ 
sized so that the student may gain a clearer understanding of the 
general principles of mechanics and develop a greater power and re¬ 
liability in applying them. 

OoeHettgetid. 04t tUa ^gA/Ui. ieacJt — 

"The book has all the standard informalion that belonijs in a good text 
in mechanics and in addition, it is arranged in a number of places in 
a novel and more efficient manner.” 

"In general, I can say Uiat I like it very much and il impressed me as 
being about the Itest of the recent texts that I have seen. I like its gen¬ 
eral approach ... I also like particularly the handling of the basic ma¬ 
terial on velocity and acceleration with its emphasis on fundamental 
principles and avoidance of the trick methods some authors like to 
present.” 

"He has made guile general use of the free-body diagram, which is 
highly desirable.” 

"I am particularly pleased with the large number of illustrations which 
have been worked out in detail for the student. The selection of prob¬ 
lems and the general presentation seem excellent. I believe that the book 
will be highly teachable.” 

pages, 691 illustrations, $5.00 
A volume of a Series in Engineering Mechanics 


IHE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 

IS 1 .1 s t 2 61 1 1 Street New Y r k 10 N 't' 
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(o4m* 650 pf»ahlmmi^ 

MECHANICS OF MATERIALS 

Hy GLENN MURPHY, Imoa Slate College 

A TEXT detiiifiicd for llii; stiiiidnrd iiiidtirKrudualc (X}urse in 
Mcchanic-s of Materials, Strength of Materials, or Resis¬ 
tance of Materials. The principles of the lM;huvior of ma¬ 
terials under load ore presented to form liie basis of appli¬ 
cation in all braiu^hes of engineering. Developed in a department 
of 'rheoreti<'ai and Applied Mecluinics, llie vohinie contains a wide 
sel(H'tion o( examples and problems drawn from many fields of 
engineering. 

Over 650 problems are included which have been selitctetl from 
a wide variety of <;ngineering situations. These; j>rohl(‘nis represent 
a wide range of diHiculty'and imiicatc the upiilic-ahility of mechanics 
of materials to analysis in design. 


Oo49UMMettd> 0*t iltA - 

"One of my requirenienls for a good book is Ihal il supply the slude.nl 
with an abundance of good problems. This hook does jtisl fhaf, with a 
variety of over tifiO pnthlems, and Uieansvoers to half of them. The ex¬ 
planations, derivations, and illustrations are good and I think that in 
writing the book, Murphy has lived up to his established reputation.” 

“/ liked the lucid explanations on fundamental theoretical questions 
. . . also the chapters on joints and connections and fixtures.” 

“/ think Professor Murphy has done, a first-class job. The explana¬ 
tions seem concise and clear.” 

“/ like the formal of the book, the clear-cut drawings in the text and in 
Ute problem lists.” 

310 pages, 262 illustrations, 10 tables, $4.50 
A volume of a Series in Engineering Mechanics 


Thf Ronaid Prfss Company 

15 f.isl :!6tl) St rod New York 10. N 
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AIRCRAFT STRUCTURES 

By David J. Pickry, The Pennsylvania Stale College. In press 

An undergradUciLc text for stiident.s of Aeronautical Engineering which iflaces 
emphasis on structural principles. Assumes a knowledge of engineering me¬ 
chanics and mathematics through calculus. 



ENGINEERING SUPERSONIC AERODYNAMICS 

By E. Arthur Bonnky, The Johns Hopkins University. In press 

This introductory text for college seniors aiul first year graduate students 
presents only the practical applied intormation necessary for understanding 
the subject ancl the essentials lor designing, and loi i>rcdicting the performance 
of supersonic aircraft 


FOURIER METHODS 

By Philip Er.vnki.in, Massachusetts InsliliUe of Technology. In press 

A relatively brief text, ci>vering a variety of mathematical teclMii(|iies for engi¬ 
neering students at the semoi and first-year giaduate level. It will b<> esiiecially 
useful to electrical engineeiing students. 


FREQUENCY MODULATED RADAR 

By David G. C. Luck. RCA Laboratories. 466 i>ages, $4.00 

Presents adequate theory by the iisi- of simple concepts, (iives the student an 
understanding of the principles and po.ssibilities ol E-M ladar in an over-all 
treatment of the subject. 


APPLIED HYDROLOGY 

By Ray K. Linslky. Jr., Max A. K.oiilkr, and Joskph L. II. Paulhus, 
all of the U- S- Weather Bureau. McGraw-Hill Series in Civil Iingineeri7ig. 
689 pages. $8.50 

Meets the need for a reference book which deals with the factors governing 
the movement of water in all its phases through the hydrologic cycle. Explains 
the fundamental relations involved in hydrologic phenomena, and the develop¬ 
ment of techniques in computing and forecasting streamtlow, snowmelt, cvai)- 
oration, etc. 


LAYOUT PLANNING TECHNIQUES 

By John R. Immkr, University of Minnesota. McGraw-Hill Industrial 
Organization and Management Series. In press 

A thorough treatment of the basic principles of production flow and layout, 
methods for solving problems, and layout planning techniques. Examples of 
layout from manufacturing concerns, offices, stores, and farms are used as 


Send for copies on approval 

Mc6RAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 West 42nd Sfcrank Nnw York 18, N. Y. 


illustrations. 
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.. .^vun McGRAW-HILL- 

TRANSFORMER PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

By J-, B. Gibbs, Wcatinghouse Klectric sincl Manufacturing Co. Second 
edition. Westinghouse-McGraw-Hill iieries. 236 pages. $3.50 

A thorough revision of a well-known book on liansforiner i>rinciples. Material 
has been brought up to date and much new material and many new illustration.s 
have been added. 


BASIC TELEVISION. Principles and Servicing 

By Bernaro Orob, RCA Institute. .Sdo page.s. textbook edition, $5.00 

Presents a comprehensive course in television leeeivers and tninsmitters for 
the beginning student, jiresenting a simple, practical description of television 
circuits and techniiiues, which are complete and accurate. 


MANUFACTURING ANALYSIS 

By Richard F. Kipers, Rochester Institute of Technology. 452 pages, 
$5.00 

Studies the methods, etpiipment and tooling used for producing various types 
of work on a production basis. Covers inspection procedure, eciuipment for 
quality control, assembly methods, materials handling equiiiment, etc. 


REFRACTORIES 

By F. II. Norton, Massachusetts Institute of Techimlogy. Third edition. 
782 pages, $8.50 

A complete revision covering manutaclure, testing, and use of rclfactories, 
showing modern stand.irds and practice in all aspects of the industry. New 
material includes refractories for jet propulsion, non-plastic casting, hot press¬ 
ing, etc. 


OIL BURNERS 

By K. Steiner, C. Iloffberger Co. Second edition. 502 pages, $6.50 

A complete revision covering the characteristics, specifications. combu.stion, 
and handling of fuel oils, and considering domestic, commercial, and industrial 
applications of oil burners. All material has been brought up to date. 


PUMP QUESTION AND ANSWERS 

By Roy Carter, Igor J. Karassik and Ei.liot F. Wright, all of the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 346 pages. $5,00 

Covers, in question and answer form, the construction, application, operation, 
installation and maintenance of pumps. Deals with centrifugal, vertical tur¬ 
bine, regenerative, rotary and reciprocating pumps. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 W.rt 42.4 Stmt N«r Y.4i 18, N. Y. 



ACOUSTIC MEASUREMENTS 

By L. L. B*ran«k. Covers entire field of acoustics including measuring 
techniques, apparatus, alternate methods for accomplishing electro^ 
acoustic measurements. Oct. 914 pagas. Illus. ^ 7.00 

AIRPLANE PERFORMANCE, STABILITY, and CONTROL 

By C. D. Parkins and R. E. Hag*. Elements of applied aerodynamics 
concerning airplane design. Covers propulsion characteristics, per¬ 
formance methods, dr:ig estimation at very high speeds. Oe(k 492 
pages. 325 illus. $7.00 

THE PROTECTION OF TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
AGAINST LIGHTNING 

By W. W. Lewis. All important data about.lightning is assembled and 
applied to the design and protection of transmission lines. One of a 
senes written in the interest of the General Electric Advanced Engineer¬ 
ing Program. Rmmdy in Jmn. Approx. 420 pages. Prob. $7.50 

APPLIED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY: 

Human Factors in Engineering Design 

By A. Chapanis, W. R. Garner, and C. T. Morgan. Shows how the dis¬ 
coveries of experimental psychology can be applied to engineering design 

E roblcms. One of the WILEY PUBLICATIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY, 
lerbert S. Langfeld, Advisory Editor. Oct. 434 pages. 196 illus. 
$4.50 


HYDROELECTRIC HANDBOOK 

By W. P. Creager and J. D. Justin. A compendium of all phases of 
modern hydroelectric practice. Revised edition brought up to date 
with much additional data. 2nJ Ed., Dec. Approx. / 136 pages. 600 
illus. Prob. $15.00 

GIANT BRAINS or Machinas That Think 

By E. C. Berkeley. A thorough, expert account of large-scale mechanical 
computers: their construction, operation, capabilities, and future possi¬ 
bilities. Nov. Approx. 244 pages. Illus. $4.00 

ENGINEERS’ DICTIONARY: 

SPANISH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-SPANISH 

By L. A. Robb. Expanded second edition' includes about 75,000 terms 
used in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering, as well as many 
terms from related fields. 2nd Ed., Nov. 664 pages. $12,50 

OUtaA Wllrntf AaoAd tm. / 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 4404th Aw, New Vori( 16 ,ILV. 
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Editorial—Counselling Engineering Students 

B 7 HENRY ir. AEMSBY 

Vice President of the Society and Specialist in Engineering Education, 

U. S. Office of Education 


The situation in which the engineering 
colleges find themselves at the present 
time calls for greater attention to pro¬ 
grams of guidance and counselling than 
they have received from engineering edu¬ 
cators in the past. A.S.E.K. might well 
take the lead in this important activity, 
especially in the Sections and Branches, 
which are closer to the problem than is 
the National Society. 

It seems evident that for at least some 
years to come engineering graduates will 
face much keener competition than has 
been the case in recent years, and they 
may even be seeking admission to an 
overcrowded profession. Fairness to our 
students, present and future, demands 
that they be adequately informed as to 
the requirements of the engineering pro¬ 
fession, and the employment opportuni¬ 
ties in it. They should also be advised 
of the factors tending to increase the na¬ 
tion’s needs for well-trained engineers, 
which were discussed in the report of the 
A.S.E.E. Manpower Committee, and of 
the great demands and opportunities for 
graduates of good technical institute 
courses, which have been pointed out in 
numerous surveys and reports. They 
should be further advised of the well 
known fact that engineering education 
has great value as general education and 
forms a good foundation for work in 
many professions other than engineer¬ 
ing. 

In view of this latter fact, it is improb¬ 
able that engineering schools in general 
will impose rig^d limitations on enroll¬ 
ments in accordance with local or na¬ 


tional needs for graduate engineers. 
However, it is highly important that they 
make every effort to insure that the edu¬ 
cation they give their students shall be as 
effective as possible, by making certain 
that they arc devoting their energies and 
their funds to those students who can 
best profit from them. 

Every effort should be made to identify 
through aptitude and achievement testing 
IJi'ograms in the high schools those stu¬ 
dents who have the aptitudes and abili¬ 
ties which will qualify them to be suc¬ 
cessful engineers and scientists, and also 
to identify those who would profit more 
by a good technical institute training 
than by attempting a four-year college 
course in engineering or science. This 
should be done early enough in the high 
school coarse to give students an oppor¬ 
tunity to adjust their high school courses 
to their future plans. Efforts should be 
made to encourage the well-qualified stu¬ 
dents to continue their education beyond 
high school, and should be accompanied 
by some form of help for those who need 
help, financial or otherwise, to achieve 
their ends. 

This program will call for close co¬ 
operation of the engineering schools with 
each other and with high school authori¬ 
ties, such as has been the objective of 
the A.S.E.E. Committee on Secondary 
Schools ever since its establishment. 
Probably the program can best be 
promoted by visits to high schools by 
representatives of the engineering col¬ 
leges and the engineering profession, pro¬ 
vided the activities of these visitors are 
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COUNSELLING ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


directed toward genuine guidance rather 
than propaganda for individual institu¬ 
tions. 

The college admission process should 
include an ade(|uatc testing program, 
such as has been advocated by the 
E.C.U.l). ('ommittee on Selection and 
Guidance, a progj’am sufliciently com¬ 
prehensive to insure that those students 
actually admitted are well qualilied to 
profit by the Avork. of an engineering 
school. After admission to college a 
well thought out counseling program 
should be in effect to det«‘rmine which 
students are most lik('ly to succeed in the 
various functional divisions of engineei-- 
ing such as construction, researcli, de¬ 
sign, teaching, etc. Consistent efforts 
should be made to furnish opportunities 
I'or students to confer with practicing 
engineers, resoai'ch workers, teachers, etc., 
as additional means of guiding each stu¬ 
dent into the work for which ho is best 
ada])ted. If possibh;, curricula .should 
be modified to fit the needs of these vari¬ 
ous groups and at least tho.se students 
qualified I'or research and teaching 
should be encouraged in every possible 
way to continue their education beyond 
the bachelor’s dc’gree. 

The counselling program should not be 
limited merely to vocational guidance, but 


should also include coun.selling on psy¬ 
chological, emotional, and social prob¬ 
lems, which are experienced not only by 
the maladjusted, but to some extent by 
all students. Scholastic failures are 
often due to unsolved social problems or 
to emotional ups(>ts rather than to men¬ 
tal or physical disability. Students 
must learn that we have to live Avith 
differences—differences in religion, in 
cultui-al background, in economic and po¬ 
litical backgrounds—and that we must 
learn to cooperate Avith those whom we 
do not like as well as Avith those Avhom 
Ave do like. 

Phigineering teachers can make valu¬ 
able contributions fp all the phases of 
counselling mentioned above. In fact, 
coun.selling should not and cannot be con¬ 
fined to the Office of an official counsellor, 
but is constantly going on through the 
students’ person-to-person relationships 
at home, on the, campus, and in the class¬ 
room, and every teacher is, consciously 
or unconsciously, a counsellor for his 
students. 

There is need for all engineering teach¬ 
ers to apjjreciate the value to the students 
and to society of a well rounded program 
of coumsolling, and their oavii important 
2 iart in it. 


ANNUAL MEETING 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. June 19-23, 1950 




Pre-Collegc-Entrancc Orientation in Engineering 

U E. ORINTER 

Besearch Professor of Civif Engineering and Mechanics, 

Illinois InstUule of Technology 


Synopsis 

It is hero sugfjcstod that the period 
botwoen acceptanei* of a student into a 
college of engineering and Jiis final reg¬ 
istration therein be used on a part-time 
basis as a period for certain orientation 
readings and refresher studies. A -week 
or more of this period, which is com¬ 
monly at least two months in length, 
could be taken over by the engineering 
'■ollege either for required reading result¬ 
ing ill a formal report or for informal 
recommended reading and study. No 
equivalent amount of time seems available 
in the freshman year. 

Orientation and Refresher Courses 

Over the past two decades orientation 
programs for freshman engineers have 
developed and waned in sympathy with 
other pressures that have grown up 
within the borders of our engineering 
curricula. No doubt the great pressure 
for growth of the humanistic-social stem 
of the curriculum has had its influence in 
reducing formal orientation courses in 
the freshman year. Whether the orien¬ 
tation plan of a given institution involves 
inspirational lectures, assigned readings 
or problem work, time must be used to 
make the plan successful. The arrange¬ 
ment of two or three days at registration 
for a few lectures and an inspection of 
the Campus has its merit in orienting the 
student to his new environment, but it 
serves only a minor function in broaden¬ 
ing his useful knowledge of the engineer¬ 
ing profession. 


A related activity that Jinds little at¬ 
tention within the formal curriculum of 
the freshman y(.*ar is a planned refresher 
of critical high school studies. When 
veterans bi'gaii to return in Jf)45 there 
was great emphasis immediately upon 
refresher courses. It was the cormnon 
observation that veterans jirollted by 
.such studies, and no doubt many were 
thus sav(*d from early failure in rt'gular 
courses. As tlui veterans began to be 
replaced with recent high school gradu¬ 
ates, refresher eour.s(‘s disajipeared. 
However, it seems pi-obable that the 
lower one-third of present freshmen need 
refresher work fully as much as the 
veterans of 194;'). The percentage of 
failures in mathematics, ehomistry, phys¬ 
ics and mechanics during the freshman 
and sophomore years testifies forcefully 
to inadequate preparation. 

Within the present framework of four- 
year curricula little is likely to be done 
about formal orientation or refresher 
courses. Students who are obviously de¬ 
ficient in mathematics arc often given 
additional hours of instructor contact 
for the standard credit in freshman 
mathematics, but the average student 
starts his study of college algebra after 
a two-year lapse of mathematical think¬ 
ing. It is easily observed that incapac¬ 
ity to make the transition from high 
school to college during the first six weeks 
results in a frustration that is never 
overcome by many students. The result 
is probably unnecessary failures and an 
increased percentage of students who de¬ 
velop a "get-by” attitude. 
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PEE-COLLEGB-ENTRANCE ORIENTATION IN ENGINEERING 


Before the -war relatively few of our 
institutions accepted their students be¬ 
fore early fall. Now it has become com¬ 
mon to require applications in the spring 
or early summer. No doubt there Avill be 
some retrogression in this regard as ap¬ 
plications reduce, but procedures once 
established tend to maintain themselves. 
Hence, for large numbere of students ad¬ 
mitted to our engineering colleges a 
period of two to four months will con¬ 
tinue to occur between admission and 
final registration. This then is the only 
free period available for orientation and 
refresher reading and study. As yet we 
have made no formal attempt to capital¬ 
ize upon the use of this time. 

Tre-College-Entrance Reading 

The question proposed is whether the 
period of collegiate influence upon the 
student might not be moved backward to 
the date of college acceptance by sug¬ 
gested or even required readings of an 
orientation and refresher nature. Could 
not the study of a single book or even a 
few selected chapters be made to provide 
a useful transition into the engineering 
collegiate world? It is of no moment 
that the ideal text may not be available 
for immediate adoption. Several useful 
books do exist, and others will quickly 
appear as soon as a demand for their use 
becomes evident. Some institutions might 
wish to provide without charge mimeo¬ 
graphed notes ‘with suggested orientation 
readings readily available in any library 
and with problems to test the student’s 
need for refresher studies in suggested 
textbooks. 

A general outline of reading or study 
that the writer believes would be of 
benefit to essentially all students accepted 
for entrance into a college of engineer¬ 
ing would be as follows. (1) An expla¬ 
nation of the kinds of work performed 


by engineers, scientists and technicians as 
a background for formation of a choice 
of vocational objective. Information 
could well bo included here covering cer¬ 
tain professional attitudes that need to be 
instilled. (2) A review of high school 
mathematics through the medium of 
problem solution of an elementary tech¬ 
nical nature. (3) Sufficient material to 
teach the language of chemistry and an 
insight into the meaning of the chemi¬ 
cal equation. (4) At least an expla¬ 
nation of why technical drawing is con¬ 
sidered the language of engineering. 
(5) Some elementary insight into prob¬ 
lems of electricity, heat and mechanics 
Avith the purpose of creating interest in 
the later study of physics. 

For most students only a part of these 
five objectives could be accomplished be¬ 
tween college acceptance and registra¬ 
tion. But, if no more were achieved 
than to get the student to spend a dozen 
hours on orientation reading and an 
equal period in i-evicwing mathematics, 
the results would be significant. Surely 
all students could be expected to give at 
least one week to such pre-entrance 
reading. 

Conclusion 

After looking objectively at this pro¬ 
gram one may well wonder why institu¬ 
tions have taken little active responsi¬ 
bility for encouraging students to prepare 
in this manner for college entrance. 
Considering our clear responsibility for 
doing everything possible to aid students 
in having a successful college experi¬ 
ences it appears that this pre-college-en- 
trance period of orientation and re¬ 
fresher study needs to be capitalized. 
To be most effective this program should 
be organized as a regular extension 
service. But useful results could no 
doubt be achieved on a more informal 
basis of recommended reading. 



Engineering Literature and its Role in 
Pan-American Development' 

By EDWARD P. HAMILTON 
President, John Wiley <)’■ Sons, Inc., New York 


In my talk to you today, I shall keep 
before me three related points of view: 
first, that of an engineer, because I was 
once in engineering; second, that of a 
person concerned with education; third, 
that of an individual, deeply interested in 
the technical and intellectual cooperation 
of all of the Americas. 

Our meeting here in Brazil can also be 
said to have the same three related points 
of view. As engineers, we are cxtreifiely 
interested in the interchange of our own 
Hp(!cia]izcd knoAvledge. But we are also 
interested in extending our knowledge, 
both to our own colleagues in the coun¬ 
tries we represent and to the engineers 
and scientists of future generations whom 
we shall have to educate. And naturally, 
we arc here to foster and nurture unity 
which exists among us as engineers of a 
single geographical area: the American 
hemisphere. 

This First Pan-American Engineering 
Congress, arranged by the South Ameri¬ 
can Union of Engineering Associations, 
gives us therefore the opportunity to ex¬ 
plore some of the engineering and the 
educational factors contributing to the 
progress and development of the Ameri¬ 
can nations. The officials who have done 
such excellent work in organizing the 
Congress are to be congratulated for the 
results of their efforts. I am deeply 
grateful for the opportunity to be here 
and to express a few of my own thoughts 
on the influence and importance of tech- 

iPrMented at the First Pan-American 
Engineering Congress, Quitandinha, Brasil, 
July 20, 1949. 


iiiciil book publi.shing in Pan-American 
development. 

As we well realize, science and engineer¬ 
ing today have no national boundaries. 
We engincei-s, throughout the Americas, 
and throughout most of the rest of the 
world, are all striving toward the same 
goal. Our role is one of inter-American 
cooperation in order to ensure that science 
and technology are developed to their full¬ 
est degrees with the aim of making the 
world a progressively better place to live 
in. Wc must not, engrossed as we are 
in the problems of our own professions 
and specialties, lose perspective and forget 
the necessity and importance of scientific 
interdependence among our nations if 
the full potential of technological advance 
is to be exploited for the peace, well-be¬ 
ing, and security of new generations. 
We must emphasize the inter-American 
function in all our activity: in our own 
professions and work, in teaching the 
young people who will follow us, and in 
writing about scientific and technical 
achievement in the now internationally- 
circulated technical periodicals and books. 

Scientists and engineers on the whole 
arc among the most ardent proponents of 
the free and unrestricted communication 
of ideas to contemporaries in other lands 
and on other continents. As I see it, there 
is no better means for inter-American 
technical cooperation than through the 
interchange of scientific thought. Emi¬ 
nent authorities in science and engineer¬ 
ing in our age are not concentrated in 
any one country or group of countries as 
they have been in the past. They are 
found everywhere. 
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No matter what our native tongue, our 
background, our discipline, our national 
activities, we do speak the same language 
of science and technology. Our mathe¬ 
matical formulas and our physical laws 
are the same, even though in certain cases 
our nomenclatures are not alike. This is 
fortunate and must serve as a basis for in¬ 
itiating and continuing our hemispheric 
and world-wide relationshi]). 

Inter-Contiurnlnl Vooperation 

Of course, international cooperation re- 
.sults from and is hastemed by wartime 
necessity. Hut there is certainly no rea¬ 
son why science and technology should not 
cross national boundary lines in the prac¬ 
tice of pence. 

By lack of contact with colh*agues in 
other countries, we hav(! deprived our- 
sj'lvcs occasionally in the past of some of 
the stimulus needed by science to j)regress 
further. On the other hand, by making 
international contacts, as we are doing at 
this meeting and as wo shall do at future 
meetings of engitjeers throughout the 
world, we can actually belj) t(» make sci¬ 
ence and technology the dominant forces 
they should be. 

h’or fear of creating the impression that 
we Americans have not beim successful in 
our efforts to bring about inter-American 
cooperation in technical and scientific 
areas, I should like to mention certain 
activities whi<'h indi(‘utn that we have 
already made definite progress. 

First—International meetings such as 
the groat one we are attending today. 
Others especially worthy of mention an*, 
the Pan-American Mining (hmgress, the 
In ter-American Congrc.ss of Sanitary 
Engineers, the Sixth Pan-American 
Architectural Congress, the South Ameri¬ 
can Congresses of Chemists, the fourth 
one of which I attended in Chile last year, 
which included chemists and chemical 
engineers from a number of countries out¬ 
side of the South American Continent. 

Second—The interchange of informa¬ 
tion between such great research institu¬ 
tions as the Institute de Pesquisas 
Tecnoldgicas at Sao Paulo, the Institute 


Nacional de Tccnologia at Rio, and In¬ 
stitute de Tccnologia Industrial at Bclo 
Horizonte, with similar centers in other 
countries. 

Third—The interchange of professors 
and of students between our countries. 

Fourth—The Pan-American Union 
which, especially in recent years, has de¬ 
voted more attemtion to the joint applica¬ 
tion of scientific and technical resources 
to the solution of those problems limiting 
human welfare. 

And from my own country there are 
the excellent journals Ingcnicria Inter- 
naeional Constniccion and Industria pub¬ 
lished by Mc(iraw-Hill Publishing Com¬ 
pany. 

The publication "of Adolantos do In- 
geniei’fa, resulting from the combined 
efforts of the Engineers Joint Council’s 
('ommission on Latin jVnierica and the Na¬ 
tional Research Council. 

The Research Council Bibliography of 
Scientific, Medical and Technical Books 
of the II. S. A., volume two of which, 
covering books issued from IBdb through 
194S, is now, I believe, in the printers’ 
haiuls. 

Also tlu) Quarterly Book List of our 
Library of Congress. 

Mention should also be made of the ex¬ 
cellent work of the Inter-American Com¬ 
mittee on Scientiiic Publication which has 
established a program for regular publi¬ 
cation in leading North American jour¬ 
nals of outstanding papers by Latin 
American scientists and technical men. 

Coming to the subject of technical 
books, I think that it Avill be acknowledged 
that their interchange between our coun¬ 
tries has a profound effect in the interna¬ 
tionalization of technology and science. 
All you engineers who are here today rec¬ 
ognize their value. 

You were taught from them; you are 
teaching the next generation with tech¬ 
nical books. Books are your professional 
tools, and reflect your progress and 
achievements. The distribution of such 
books as we are speaking about—^and 
naturally other printed technological in¬ 
formation—^has hastened the spread of 
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.science and technology in a way that can 
hardly be matched by any other form of 
communication. Scientific developments 
have been followed almost immediately 
and invariably by books presenting 
tlK'orj’’, teehniciucs, applications, and re¬ 
lated matters. Today the (Migineer must 
not be any less imictical than he was in 
the early days, when, as an e.\umple, the 
railroads were in their infancy. Now he 
must have in addition a sound theoretical 
knowledge. 1 might observe here that I 
have been impres.sed by the excellent 
working knowledge of higher mathe¬ 
matics among South American engineers 
of my accpiaintancc. Engineers also 
prolit from a working knowledge of other 
branches of .science, perlmps chemistry 
and biology, depending on their own 
specializations. 

Keview'ing the history of technical book 
publishing—apart from purely seicntilic 
works, some of which appeared as early a.s 
*^be 17th century—we see the beginnings 
in the late IStli century and the early days 
of the 19th. The evolution of forma! 
technical literature has been gradual, al¬ 
though with occasional bursts of speed, 
particularly during wars. 'I’rsiciug its de¬ 
velopment in the history of my own com¬ 
pany, I find that Ave published some 
.semi-technical books as early as 181.5 and 
1819. 

Early Books Used WUUdy 

Many of the early technical books pub¬ 
lished in the U.S.A. were famous and 
widely used throughout the Americas. 
Such works as Drinker’s “Tunneling,” 
Wellington’s “Economic Theory of the 
Location of Railways,” Whipple’s “Art of 
Bridge Building,” the first two published 
by my firm and the third by the D. Van 
Nostrand Company, and the Trautwine 
civil engineering books, all published in 
the ’70s and ’80s, were well known by an 
older generation of engineers in all our 
countries. 

From these early days on, there devel¬ 
oped a great North American technical 
literature, but up until World War II, 
Latin American engineers, from what I 


have been told, did not depend upon it to 
the extent that they did on books from 
(iermany, France, Italy, and Spain. The 
Spanish publications, however, were 
largely translations from German or Brit¬ 
ish books. From 1940 on through the war 
Latin American countries, perforce, 
turned to North America for their im- 
])orled books. 1 em])hasize the word 
“imported” because a Latin American 
technical and scimitific literature is de¬ 
veloping and in the future with its many 
able engineers and scientists is certain to 
grow. .Just as oin' example of an excel¬ 
lent book from this continent 1 might 
mention the hook on hydraulic, engineer¬ 
ing by Professor Dominguez Solar of 
Chile. 

Looking around the hookshoi)s of some 
of the capital cities of this continent one 
is impressed with the many splendid tech¬ 
nical books originating in many countries; 
ill other Avords, no country has a monop¬ 
oly on technical books, any more than 
they have on able engim*ers or scientists. 

Going back a little, up to the time of 
World War 1, books of an advanced tech¬ 
nical or scientific nature were rarely pub¬ 
lished in nio.st of the countries of this 
hemisphere, chiefly bi'eau.sc of the limited 
markets for them. This situation was 
especially true in the United States, where 
we publishers seemed to have been largely 
concerned Avith books at the undergradu¬ 
ate level. IIoAvevm’, as a result of World 
War I, there wens developments which 
hastened technological advance and the 
consecpient need for morn books dealing 
with si>ecialized areas of science. Even 
then there Avere many gaps in the scien¬ 
tific literature in the United States and 
Great Britain which were left to other 
countries to fill, notably Germany and 
France, if indeed they were filled at all. 

With the advent of World War II, en¬ 
gineers and scientists were faced with 
many new problems of staggering pro¬ 
portions—new direction-finding appara¬ 
tus, higher-speed engines, construction of 
artificial harbors, the atomic bomb, and 
countless others. When peace came, 
publishers realized that we had to work 
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fast to keep up with new scientific de¬ 
velopments. These efforts have led to in¬ 
vestigation and publication in areas either 
completely new or undeveloped so far as 
the literature is concerned. 

Unit Standardization Urged 

The demand for these new books, in 
fact for all books, has been great in this 
post-war period, but there are difficulties 
that stand in the way of freer distribu¬ 
tion from country to country. 

First of all, there is the language bar¬ 
rier. Although a good many of us are fa¬ 
miliar with each other’s language, the ma¬ 
jority of us arc negligent in learning 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, or whatever 
language is required so that we can u.sc 
technical books of foreign origin profit¬ 
ably and proficiently. We are, it is true, 
having our important scientific works 
translated into each other’s languages, 
but there are problems which limit ex¬ 
tensive translation programs, among the 
most difficult of which to overcome is that 
of costs. The cost problem is especially 
prohibitive in the conversion of English 
units into the corresponding metric units, 
and vice versa. It is my most earnest 
hope, if I may interject a slightly differ¬ 
ent thought at this time, that we will see 
in the near future a universal standardi¬ 
zation of units, symbols, definitions, tab¬ 
ular and formular data and scientific 
nomenclature. 

Another difficulty is the economic prob¬ 
lem which prevents booksellers from 
freely importing books which are greatly 


needed. This difficulty is, unfortunately, 
likely to continue until the world’s fi¬ 
nances are straightened out. 

Related closely to this difficulty is the 
problem of costs of publishing 1)ooks to¬ 
day. The technical book by its very na¬ 
ture is much more costly than, for ex¬ 
ample, a novel, but all costs of book 
production have risen nearly 100 per cent 
in the past few years, and were it not for 
the greater demand for technical books 
since the war, their selling prices would 
have to be even higher than they are to¬ 
day. The publishers are making every 
effort to reduce costs. 

Several new and highly original meth¬ 
ods of book composition are now in proc¬ 
ess of development. One in particular in 
aTi experimental stage is being partly 
financed by the publishing houses. It is 
to be hoped that these methods will result 
in the reduction of costs and consequently 
of the selling prices of books. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that I 
am sure that the engineering and scientific 
publishers are conscious of their responsi¬ 
bilities to the world of engineering and 
science. In preserving and in sharing 
technical knowledge, we can promote the 
kind of intellectual cooperation between 
scientists and engineers that is so neces¬ 
sary to the full development of the Pan- 
American world. All of us have much to 
gain from this development. We shall 
not only benefit our individual countries 
but we shall also help largely to make the 
entire free world one which secs peace and 
the well-being of all people as its ultimate 
goal. 
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Value Judgments in Professional Education* 

By ROBERT B. DOHERTY 
President of Cameffie IiisUtiile of Teclinolo<)\i 


Education for the professions has been 
trying to catch up with the growing de*- 
inands of the times. It has of course 
made seven-league progress from the days 
when the “curriculum” for would-be 
doctors and lawyers was an office ap¬ 
prenticeship with reading and janitorial 
duti^, and for engineers merely an ap¬ 
prenticeship in the shop or field and the 
drafting room. But along with the prog¬ 
ress in professional education has cpuie 
even faster changes in the social struc¬ 
ture, spurred on by new developments in 
•science and technology. The speed of 
these developments has been so bewilder¬ 
ing that one has even heard serious pro¬ 
posals for a moratorium on science and 
technology! The demands of the times 
have always kept ahead of education in 
the professions, and they are far ahead 
now. 

One responsibility that no profession 
has adequately coped with has now as¬ 
sumed frightening importance. To what 
ends will professional men direct their 
energies and abilities? In our demo¬ 
cratic country, where the people handle 
their own affairs, an intelligent answer 
to this question is mandatory, and the 
answer turns on a sense of values, espe¬ 
cially the values by which professional 
men live and work. In view of atomic 
energy the question may, at the moment 
and on the surface, appear especially 
argent in engineering and sdence; but 
this new development has merely thrown 
the spotlight on one side of a general 
problem which affects all professional 

1 Address given at dedication exercises at 
the University of IlUnois. 


education fundamentally. And I wish 
to urge attention to this general problem. 

Fundamental Pattern of National Life 
Depends Upon Value Judgments 

Let me begin by stating a general 
thesis from Avhich my thoughts regarding 
this particular matter stem. Under the 
American system, professional men 
largely set the fundamental pattern of 
national life. The character of that pat¬ 
tern depends not alone upon their tech¬ 
nical ability, nor yet upon whatever 
ability they may have in dealing with 
human and social situations; it also de¬ 
pends—depends critically—upon their 
attitudes, upon the way they look at 
things. These attitudes have some of 
their principal roots in value judgments; 
and these judgments, in turn, depend 
critically—or perhaps I should say can 
depend critically—^upon education. There¬ 
fore any program for the development of 
a professional man, must recognize this 
fact or else fall far short of what I be¬ 
lieve is now required for an enduring 
America. In other words, the ends 
toward which abilities are used are just 
as important in determining the outcome 
in national life and individual life as the 
abilities themselves, and those ends are 
determined when values are adopted. 
Hence recognition of the critical role of 
value judgments and therefore of the im¬ 
portance of cultivating intelligent pro¬ 
cedure in arriving at them are educa¬ 
tional “musts” of the first order. And 
it is these I wish to discuss. 

I hope I may assume that the general 
thesis I have stated needs little elabons- 
tion, although perhaps I should discuss 
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some parts of it. A word of definition 
may be in order. It may be asked, what 
is meant by “professional men” in the 
.sense I have used it. I refer to men 
whose practice involves —or should in¬ 
volve—the application of a body of 
higher learning; lawyers, engine,<!rs, 
physicians, ministers, businessmen, indus¬ 
trial leaders, etc. I may b(> <‘lose to the 
fringe w'hen 1 include business and in¬ 
dustrial loaders. Hut certainly these 
fields are at least semiprofessioiial now 
and are on the road to becoming truly 
])rofc.ssional. And if among industrial 
leaders 1 include top-l<‘,vcl labor lenders, 
as I do, 1 may be accu.sed of being out of 
bounds. I can only say that if they arc 
not professional men, they should be, 
because their res])onsibilities arc profes¬ 
sional in character; and as time goes on 
1 believe that such leaders as are not 
must ultimately be replaced by men Avho 
are. All of the.se components constitute 
the group I have <*alled professional men, 
who by the decisions they make day-by¬ 
day, year-by-ycar, determine local and 
national trends, and ihus the pattern of 
national life. 

I have said that the charactei' of tiie 
patUirii of national life depends not only 
upon the ability but also upon the atti¬ 
tude of professional men. A member of 
any practicing profession deals with 
practical situations that involve, whether 
he recognizes them or not, human and 
social elements as well as technical. The 
ability to understand and cope with all 
these elements to a degree commensurate 
with their importance in the situation, 
and the ability to point the solution 
toward proper ends, must, I assume, be 
taken for granted. Hut to develop these 
abilities involves extremely difficult edu¬ 
cational problems—much more difficult 
than they are generally thought to be, 
even by many educators themselves, espe¬ 
cially those who have not tried to do so. 
For these problems arc not solved by 
telling the students what wc know; they 
involve the development of analytical and 
creative ability, and also the cultivation 


of an intelligent attitude which will de¬ 
termine in a large measure the ends 
toward which such abilities will be di¬ 
rected. 

There is another point aboift the gen¬ 
eral thesis. In urging the impoi'tnncc of 
values as a foundation of attitude, L need 
not dwell upon its other foundations. 
Certainly, family climate and traditions, 
including religious and political affilia¬ 
tions, and also the school program and 
the moors in which one is reared before 
college, all weigh heavily in one’s atti¬ 
tudes, and in professional men all the 
more so in the degree to which formal 
attention to values is omitted from college 
education. The earlun’ influences become 
dominant in the ab.sence of the other. 

By and large the evidence is that the 
freshman enters college with little or no 
recognition or understanding, let alone 
appreciation, of the, values he has 
adopted, willy-nilly, or of the other fac¬ 
tors I have mentioned which together 
with values determine his attitudes. 
Moreover, there is ample evidence within 
my own observation and experience that 
ill engineering when the .student graduates 
from college, his recognition or under¬ 
standing of the role of values in his life 
is little, if any, better than it was when 
he entered. Indeed, outside of the min¬ 
istry, I have seen little evidence that the 
other professions are any better off in 
this respect than engineering. Hence I 
say again that to the extent that atten¬ 
tion to values is omitted in college, to 
that extent the unidentilied traditions and 
mores take over; they become a decisive 
part of the individual and determine his 
attitudes. And of course they remain so 
unless later intellectual, emotional, or 
other forces modify them. Don’t mis¬ 
understand. 1 am not saying these un- 
identifled values are not good. They 
may be. I am saying that they have been 
accepted without critical examination, 
that they are used umponsciously as a 
basis for decision, and that this is not 
good. 
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Basis of Judgment 

I have paused long enough to remind 
you of these other evident foundations of 
attitude so as to help us focus more 
sharply upon the critical role in profos- 
Monal education and practice of value 
judgments intelligently arrived at. Let 
us now consider this role. 

rt is twofold. The first role I have al- 
i'(‘ady mentioned: such judgments de¬ 
termine in part—or can so determine— 
the professional Ttian’s attitudes and thus 
the ends toward which his activities are 
directed both in his ])rofe.ssional practice 
and in his life as a citizen and as an indi¬ 
vidual. Let me illustrate. The practic¬ 
ing engineer, in making decisions that 
confront him, must s(*ttIo in his own mind, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
what relative weight he will assign to 
such values as personal advantage wlien 
this is placed alongside the values of 
ethical professional behavior; what rela¬ 
tive weight he will assign to efficiency of 
labor-saving devices when this is placed 
alongside human and social welfare; to 
safety when this is placed alongside co.st. 
And this engineer, as citizen, must like¬ 
wise determine—again whether intelli¬ 
gently or by “hunch”—what relative 
weights he will assign to the value of his 
own time and personal convenience, on 
the one hand, and to the value of his 
service, as an educated man, to his com¬ 
munity and to his country, on the other. 
He must likewise decide, os a citizen, as 
between the value of human freedom and 
the American way of life, with its at¬ 
tendant costs to him in money, time, and 
personjil attention, and the values, as ho 
may see them, of living under other 
forms of organized society. And as an 
individual, before he can live an intelli¬ 
gently directed and emotionally stabilized 
and satisfying life, he must adopt a set 
of moral and spiritual values as a basis 
of judging what is good and what is evil, 
and where his faith should lie; and a set 
of artistic and literary values for ap¬ 
praising and appreciating the great 


to achieve a well-ordered life that is re- 
w'arding in all of the activities of a pro- 
fe.ssional man in his full stature, ho must 
achieve a hierarchy of values, practically 
consistent, that will determine the ends 
toward which he will live and work: in 
.short, a philo.sophy of life. 

The second role of value judgments is 
related to the first: they constitute a log¬ 
ical basis for thinking. In the human 
and social realm sucli judgments are, in 
this respect, the connter})art of physical 
laws in the realm of science and engi¬ 
neering. They form the same kind of 
basis for constrnctivci thinking—for ana¬ 
lytical and creative ability. The prirnaj’y 
difTerence is that j)hysical laws are, of 
i'ourse, for all practical i)urp()ses, fixed, 
are not subject to opinion and choice; 
wlH'reas value judgments are not fixed in 
the same sense, are subject to opinion 
and choice. Also, of course, o!ie rocog- 
jiizes llu* inti'insic difTerence between a 
physical law and a value—that is, be¬ 
tween a cause-and-eff'ect relationship, on 
the one hand, and a chos(‘n end, on the 
other. Hut in both realms inbdligent 
thinking, whether tlui pur])ose is to 
understand or to determine what to do in 
a practical situation, mast proceed fro:n 
a logical base. For example, to deter¬ 
mine how to go about a problem involv¬ 
ing energy transfei-, one of course falls 
back upon the Tjaw of Conservation of 
Energy. Or, taking a case in the other 
realm, to decide what to do, as a citizen, 
about the jn-oblem of low-cost housing, 
one must look to his own values as the 
starting point in reaching his decision. 
Thus, there must be a foundation for in¬ 
telligent thinking in cither realm, and in 
the human and social realm where ends 
are so important, the values that are 
adopted by the individual form an essen¬ 
tial part of that foundation. 

Stages in Achievement of Intellectual 
Competence 

If the point of view I have proposed 
regarding the essential role of values is 
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accepted, we iilay now consider what this 
implies in professional education. 

Let me again turn to a general concept 
as a setting in which we may explore this 
question. It is a concept which, for good 
or ill, I hold after struggling with the 
problem of education for over twenty- 
five years. My observations have indi¬ 
cated that in the achievement of intellec¬ 
tual competence and maturity there arc 
three stages. I do not mean that every 
student who achieves .such competence 
passes these stages in succession; I do 
mean that among graduates (and of 
course among students) one can recog¬ 
nize such different stages of attaitmicnt 
—perhaps in different degrees in the same 
individual. Thus, the concept represents 
merely a convenient scheme of classifica¬ 
tion and definition. 

The first stage—if 1 may indulge in 
radio parlance—is what I would call 
“quiz-kid” learning. One learns facts— 
merely facts. Such learning can hardly 
be called encyclopedic, bticause in the 
encyclopedia the facts are at least ordered 
alphabetically! I refer to the welter 
of miscellaneous unrelated facts and in¬ 
formation that today, I am afraid, char¬ 
acterizes too much of the learning in both 
secondary and higher education. It is 
the kind a student memorizes from lec¬ 
ture, class, or study, and passes back to 
the instructor in a quiz. 

The second stage is the organization of 
knowledge. This is the selecting and 
pulling together of related facts and in¬ 
formation. But it is not merely this; it 
involves also another selection. After 
selecting facts and information that arc 
related, one must then select from these 
the items that are significantly related; 
that is, those groups of redated items that 
can be fitted together into an organiz(‘d 
whole. This twofold di.scrimination, to¬ 
gether with the organizing process itself 
is the way facts and information become 
useful knowledge. 

One may picture this process. When 
such a new fact or idea is grasped by the 
student, he will, with the guidance of the 
instructor if he needs this, relate it to 


his existing knowledge hy adding it, 
articulating it, to his growing tree of 
knowledge. If it is of fundamental sig¬ 
nificance, it may belong as part of the 
trunk, or even be a new root. * One thinks 
of the roots as fundamental generaliza¬ 
tions—for example, natural laws, eco¬ 
nomic generalizations, basic moral and 
political values. One thinks of the trunk 
os including corollaries and other deriva¬ 
tives of the basic generalizations, and also 
fundamental data that make these gen¬ 
eralizations meaningful—for example, 
the space-time relationships that follow 
from Newton’s Laws of Motion, the sys¬ 
tems of units and the constants that go 
with them, the form of social organiza¬ 
tion that best fits tKc political values one 
has adopted and historical illustrations 
that support that form, and so on. And 
one thinks of the branches and foliage as 
further extensions of specialized learn¬ 
ing—for example, a formula for a spe¬ 
cific case, or a new variation in electric 
motor design, or a now court interpreta¬ 
tion of the Taft-IIartley Law, or a new 
illustration of human fortitude. Such a 
body of knowledge, so organized, repre¬ 
sents a master gestalt —if I may borrow 
a word from psychology—in terras of 
which further learning becomes both in¬ 
telligent and interesting. And the 
achievement of such a gestalt represents 
what I have called the second stage. 

Something further may be said about 
this second stage. Certainly it constitutes 
one of the legitimate aims of higher edu¬ 
cation in any field. If limited within the 
definition I have suggested, its end result 
for the student is at least the ability in¬ 
telligently to understand and to think 
about what he has learned, and perhaps 
a basis for inspiration and personal sat¬ 
isfaction. However, if education is lim¬ 
ited to these terminal rraults, it cultivates 
merely what I would call a “scholarly 
front”—an ability to talk and write in 
an interesting and impressive way about 
what one knows. But there remains a 
great gap^ One has nat learned how to 
struggle with the situations of life; he 
can think and talk about them, but he 
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cannot do anything about them; he has 
not cultivated an analytical and creative 
ability. 

The achievement of this additional and 
higher ability represents the third stage 
of competence. It is the disciplined abil¬ 
ity to analyze and the creative ability to 
devise means to an end. 

Professional education may therefore 
be defined in terms of this “three-stage” 
concept. Its aim should be the achieve¬ 
ment by the student of the second and 
third stages: which is to say the achieve¬ 
ment of a foundation for his further 
learning and progress, so that after 
graduation he can continue to grow to 
his full stature as a professional man, 
citizen, and individual. 

But our primary concern here is how 
to help the student achieve the second 
and third stages in connection with values. 
How can we help him learn to discrimi¬ 
nate among values and to arrive at'in¬ 
telligent judgments? How can we best 
guide him to an effort to relate these value 
judgments to each other? How can we 
help him to learn how to use them as a 
basis for deciding what to do in practical 
situations? 

Approach in Teaching Professional 
Judgment 

Let me say at once that certainly I am 
in no position to give you the full answers 
to these questions. I do believe, however, 
that I am in position to define the gen¬ 
eral problem of the role of values in pro¬ 
fessional education, and I have done so. 
And I believe too that I can state a basis 
for the solution, and it is this I shall now 
try to do. 

My own observation and experience 
have convinced me that the best way for 
a student to learn how to do something 
is to do it. This may require many at¬ 
tempts, if necessary under^ guidance, 
learning something further from each 
experience, until he can do it. Moreover, 
psychologists tell me that this makes 
sense. And this applies as much to the 
process of reaching intelligent decisions 
about values as it does to reaching in¬ 


telligent decisions about anything else. 
If this view is accepted, then we at least 
know how to begin. 

The first clear infeience from this prin¬ 
ciple is negative. The student does not 
learn how to do such things merely by 
having someone tell him how or having 
someone do them for him. He must do 
them himself. 

• If we want him to learn how to dis¬ 
criminate among values and make intelli¬ 
gent judgments, we must give him the 
opportunity to face, alternative values— 
confront him with what John Dewey calls 
a “forked-road situation.” Thus con¬ 
fronted, how does the student make up 
his mind which way to go? Certainly 
not by being told which is the best way, 
for only he can decide which is for him 
the best way. Such a judgment is, or 
should be, a personal matter. Certainly 
not by having him choose merely on the 
basis of his family traditions and the 
provincial mores in which he was reared, 
nor on the basis of what he has read in 
the newspaper. If he is to decide in¬ 
telligently, as we must insist that he do, 
then he must first learn how to do some¬ 
thing else before trying to decide: he 
must learn how to select, organize, and 
use evidence. 

This is a discipline of history, and at 
least one way of helping him to learn it 
is, for example, to have him take a 
course in history that is pointed to this 
end —that is, one in which cases are care¬ 
fully selected with respect to their use¬ 
fulness in the student’s effort to learn 
how to deal with evidence. Needless to 
say in passing, this is not the traditional 
undergraduate course in history. Thus 
can he learn to infer from the written 
record, generalizations about nontechni¬ 
cal matters, including values. 

History is not, of course, the only 
source from which to appraise values; 
one may not even consider it to be the 
most important source. Other subjects 
of study and one’s personal experience 
may be as important, or more so. Neither 
is it the only source for learning how to 
generalize from evidence, because there 
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are other kinds of evidence. For in¬ 
stance, the engineering^ student learns to 
generalize—or should learn to—from 
dealing with quantitative data in the 
laboratory. But history’s unique place 
in the problem we are considering stems 
from the fact that its primary discipline 
is the constructive us(j of evidence from 
the written record. And the student 
must learn such use before he is in posi-* 
tion to make intelligent value judgments 
from evidence in such records. 

Thus can he get a start at learning 
how to separate out relevant items of 
evidence, organize them into a meaning¬ 
ful relationship, and draw a generaliza¬ 
tion. And even while he is learning how 
to go about this process of creative 
analysis, the student will presumably 
deal with at least some cases that involve 
values; and later and broader study, if 
properly directed, will both shar[)cn his 
skill and bring him increasingly to the 
point of making value judgments that are 
intelligent, even if, at this stage, they are 
still tentative. 

They must of cour.se be tentative at 
first, because ns lime go<‘s on the student 
may realize that a value he adopted 
earlier is in conflict with one he now 
sees reason to adopt. In that case, a 
new study and revision are necessary, 
since naturally the whole set of values 
he ultimately adopts imi.st be practically 
consistent. By such a 2 >roce.s.s the .stu¬ 
dent can get a start in gradually ap¬ 
proaching a hierarchy of values that are 
in a practical sense mutually consistent, 
and thus achieve in this realm of values 
what I have! referred to as the second 
stage. 

Value Judfpnents as a Basic Analytical 
Ingredient 

We now come to the question how to 
help the student learn to think construc¬ 
tively in terms of such values. This in¬ 
volves precisely the same educational 
problem as helping him to learn how to 
think constructively in ti'rms of any other 
general principle, for an adopted value 
is a principle. And if the educational 


approach 1 have propcased is accepted, 
the teaching method is clearly indicated: 
confront him with a practical situation 
the solution of which involves values, and 
require him to make an intelligent, well- 
ordered decision what to do in the situa¬ 
tion and to justify that decision. 

FiVery time he struggles through such 
a situation in this way, he has learned 
the better how to tackle the next one. 
And as he approaches intellectual ma¬ 
turity, he will come to think in terms of 
his adopted fundamental values as a mat¬ 
ter of habit. In other words, he will 
have achieved an intelligent, professional 
attitude that will determine to what ends 
he will direct his energies and abilities. 
It will be a constructive attitude that im¬ 
pels him to take a position on important 
issues of policy, and not, through ignor¬ 
ance or lack of intellectual moorings and 
therefore of self-confidence, to retreat to 
a neutral corner as engineers are so likely 
to do; or worse still, to take an active 
po.sition on the basis of “hunch’’ or op- 
l>ortunism. 

But one may ask. What if such an edu¬ 
cation leads him to take the wrong posi¬ 
tion? This question is imj^ortant, be¬ 
cause it is frequently asked and thus 
demonstrntc.s a confusion of the very 
thing we :ir(! discussing—namely, funda¬ 
mental values. And when carried into 
educational j)olicy, this anxious point of 
view represents the worst kind of aber¬ 
ration. To ask the question implies a 
lack of confidence in intelligent proce¬ 
dure, and disavowal of intellectual free¬ 
dom, or a misconception of what I mean 
by values. It urges partisan indoctri¬ 
nation on one count and the “iron cur¬ 
tain” on all alternatives. As an example, 
it would urge that we indoctrinate stu¬ 
dents with Democracy but not mention 
anything about other ideologies. Such 
proposals are bad not only for the rea¬ 
sons just given; they are bad also be¬ 
cause they are educationally ineffective. 
In the first place, an intelligent student 
easily detects an attempt^ to indoctrinate 
him, and his respect and confidence are 
thus lost. Worse still, even if the stu- 
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dent could be cultivated in such an in¬ 
tellectual gfreenhouse protected from 
every challenge of worldly weather, what 
will protect him when he leaves the 
greenhouse and must face the challenge 
of the outside world? If he merely ac¬ 
cepts what persuasive teachers say, then 
he will i)resumably keep on learning the 
same way after he graduates. Having 
MO deep-rooted convictions born of 
struggle, he is more likely to be easily 
swayed by the propaganda winds of the 
day. 

What is needed in America is intellec¬ 
tual toughness, born of intellectual 
struggle, and resting upon a foundation 
of values built during that struggle. I 
have no fear of the conclusions which 
professional men, thus educated, would 
reach, for I have full confidence in intelli¬ 
gent procedui'c and place top value upon 
intellectual freedom. What I do fea^' is 
a teacher or an administration that in- 
.dsts on telling the student, in a partisan 
spirit, what the answers are—or what 
the teacher thinks they are. What is 
needed throughout higher education, as 1 
view it, is more teachers and administra¬ 
tions that Avill insist on students achiev¬ 
ing the .second and especially the third 
stages of competence in regard to values. 


and will take the time and have the pa¬ 
tience to solve the extremely difficult edu¬ 
cational problem that is involved. For 
it is very far from being solved today. 

But the stakes arc high. The develop¬ 
ment of a new breed of professional men 
who not only can ])erform effectively in 
the technical part of their work, as they 
can now do, but also serve the additional 
functions I have outlined, may be a very 
important factor in the endurance of 
America. Leading educators in the pro¬ 
fessional schools of the country are today 
groping toward a new educational policy 
that would train their graduates to carry 
a responsibility now largely neglected— 
that is, to deal with the human and social 
factors in their jirofe-ssiorial problems.* 
But I am proposing that a further aim, 
as yet .scan-i-ly touched, be added— 
namely, a start toward the development 
of a .set of values that Avill determine the 
attitude of the graduate--the ends toAvard 
which he will work and live as a profes¬ 
sional man in his full stature, as a citi¬ 
zen, and as an individual. 

^Education for J’ror(‘8.siunal Re.spoiisibil¬ 
ily (Proceedings of Inter-Professions Con¬ 
ference on tliis subject held at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pcnnsylviini.'i, A])ril, 1!)48), Carnegie 
Press, Pittsburgh. 


College Notes 


Dr. Ju Chin Chu, one of the younger 
chemical engineers to gain an interna¬ 
tional reputation in his field, has joined 
the faculty of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn as an associate professor in 
the Department of Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing. Since 1946 when ho took his degree 
of Doctor of Science in Cheipieal Engi¬ 
neering at tlie Massachusetts Institute e£ 
Technology, Dr. Chu has been director of 
research in the Department of Chemical 
Engineering at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Paul P. Ewald, renowned pioneer of 

X-ray erystallogra])hy, from Belfast, 

Ireland, will assume the chair of Physics 

at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

As the new head of the Department of 

Physics, Dr. Ewald, w’ho is the editor of 

Acta Crystallographica, the international 

journal in the held of crystallography, 

plans to return to experimental work in 

the field of X-ray diffraction and in other 

fields covering the physics of the solid 

( 

state. 
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In the kaloidoscopie ])att(‘rri of college 
activities of sports, physical education, 
military training, social and professional 
fraternity demands, glee clubs, debate so¬ 
cieties, bands, orchestras, college politics, 
and social events there must still be found 
time for lectures, laboratory work, and 
study. This must be done even though 
the student is required to secure employ¬ 
ment to help defray his expenses and 
even if the married student finds his do¬ 
mestic problems encroaching upon scho¬ 
lastic activities. 

But out of the total time available of 
168 hours a week, a college professor is 
seldom able to see a student more than 
from 12 to 24 hours. If the professor is 
to serve as efficiently as the football 
coach, the faculty advisor of the fra¬ 
ternity, or the director of the glee club, 
he must use the few hours available to 
him effectively. If he docs not, then, the 
student, in the face of the heavy demands 
on his time and not having sufficient 
time for sleep, will use the classroom for 
this purpose. 

Selection of Faculty 

The administration of the University 
should endeavor to select the professional 
staff with as great care as it docs its 
other personnel. If the college is to at¬ 
tract the young men of the state, not only 
must there be a winning football team, 
an outstanding band, a beautiful campus, 
but also the “catalog” should portray the 
opportunities for study. Today, I fear, 

* Presented at the meeting of the South¬ 
eastern Section of the A.S.E.E., University 
of South Carolina, April 7, 1949. 


most college information pamphlets de¬ 
pict the beauties of the campus, the size 
and number of the buildings, the comfort 
of the dormitories, the opportunities for 
recreation, but they do not, at least in 
some cases, give adequate information 
about the staff. 

Does this mean thal the selection of the 
staff is not given careful consideration? 
Certainly nothing could be further from 
the truth. It does mean, I believe, that 
in the scramble for recognition, often in 
order to secure more students or larger 
appropriations, certain factors are played 
up prominently. Those faculty mem¬ 
bers who then assist in the growth of 
these public interest factors may then 
appear to reap benedts, while their col¬ 
leagues busy with teaching or research 
are passed by. 

Certain vocations such as the ministry 
and teaching are selected by individuals 
because of some inner feeling that they 
have what might be considered a calling 
for service to the public. Neither the 
teacher nor the preacher follows his vo¬ 
cation because of his desire for pecuniary 
gain or because he desires the plaudits of 
the crowd. Yet, I doubt whether there 
is anyone who does not desire to secure 
some recognition for outstanding accom¬ 
plishment in his chosen held of endeavor. 
In the case of the teacher this recogni¬ 
tion may take various forms. It may 
come in the form of satisfaction result¬ 
ing from the gratitude of students who 
appreciate the efforts of a good teacher. 
It may come in the form of the gratifica¬ 
tion that a teacher secures in observing 
the rise to fame of succfiwful graduates. 
Anyone could add many other forms of 
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roinpensation which come to the conscien¬ 
tious teacher. It might be said that the 
amount of real satisfaction which comes 
as a result of his vocation will, in prac¬ 
tically every case, be dependent upon 
the individual’s successful performance 
in his profession. While many more or 
less intangible factors may be mentioned 
as a measure of succc.ss, most educators 
today desire—in fact, also require— 
more tangible and practical evidence in 
order to enable them to continue in their 
work. I refer particularly to financial 
remuneration. There is considerable 
feeling among many educators that this 
tangible evidence of success is not always 
as fairly allocated to individuals as are 
the more intangible factors. It is the 
purpose of my talk today to give from 
the administrator’s viewpoint a picture 
of what personnel factors are considered 
important and which arc taken into epn- 
sideration by at least some adininislra- 
^ors in the adjustment of salaries. 

Factors to Consider 

A conscientious administrator always 
endeavors to balance human aspects with 
practical administrative requirements in 
attempting to be as just as is humanly 
possible. It is but natural that he would 
like to give consideration to such mat¬ 
ters as the size of an individual’s fam¬ 
ily, any special financial difficulties which 
have arisen, and other matters which in 
no way can be considered as determi¬ 
nants pertaining to effective teaching. 
But the administrator is a liaison agent 
between the individual faculty members 
and higher administrative groups. He 
must be ready to justify every increase 
that he recommends, lie must be able 
to explain any apparent differences in 
salaries between individuals doing ap¬ 
proximately the same work. The ad¬ 
ministrator in an engineering school nec¬ 
essarily endeavors to find some means of 
measurement in order to be able to more 
accurately perform his task. He tries 
to synthesize the problem and then to 
apply measuring devices to the various 
elements. He takes cognizance of the 


fact that he is dealing not with material 
objects but with human beings with 
their infinite variations. He recognizes 
quickly that no measurements can be 
considered as accurate but must at best 
be an approximation to be used as a 
guide. Since I cannot speak authori¬ 
tatively for any college other than my 
own, I shall endeavor to give the phi¬ 
losophy which has governed our policies 
pertaining to advancements and salary 
increases in the College of Engineering 
at the University of Florida. We know 
that what w'e have done is but the be¬ 
ginning of our efforts to bring forth a 
system which can be considered as 
equitable in making judgments of merit. 

One policy which has been adopted has 
been to endeavor to base individual pro¬ 
motions and increases in salary upon an 
evaluation of the individual’s qualifica¬ 
tions. The mere fact that a person has 
a particular title or some special as¬ 
signments is not by itself considered as 
a sufficient reason for a salary increase. 
An outstanding teacher may be worth 
more than a mediocre administrative 
officer. Salaries should be commensu¬ 
rate with individual worth. One should 
not have to do administrative work to 
secure the top salary. 

It has not been our policy to attempt 
to meet offers which individuals might 
receive from elsewhere. This places a 
responsibility upon the, administration to 
take steps that merited individuals re¬ 
ceive salary increases commensurate with 
those they jmiy later receive from else¬ 
where. When this cannot be done, other 
compensations should be brought forth 
in order to equalize the over-all compen¬ 
sation. 

Faculty Evaluation 

In order to determine what promo¬ 
tions and salary increases arc to be rec¬ 
ommended, meetings are held of the 
department heads of the College. All 
individuals, except those present, are 
then brought up for discussion and at¬ 
tempts are made to analyze them. A 
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large number of criteria are considered, 
which are listed here: 

physical qualifications 
intellectual qualifications 
emotional qualifications 
volitional qualifications 

-V- 

including morality, iiealth, vital¬ 
ity, vigor, enthusiasm, integrity, 
honesty, cooperativeness, resource¬ 
fulness, appearance, and others 
education 
experience 
teaching proficiency 

membership and activity in prof‘(‘ssioiial 

societies 

professional registration 

other professional activities 

value ns n member of commille<‘s 

research activities 

student contacts 

contacts with general i)nblic 

general stability 

years of service 

honors 

Til attempting to grade these a sc'ven 
lofter system is used ; 

A—Outstanding 
B—Good 
C—Average 
D—Low 
E—Poor 

IJ —Unsatisfactory 

X—Not rated—not sufficiently w(‘ll known 

Let me say here that it is not intended 
to average these grades and so produce 
an over-all or weighted average. The 
various factors should not have similar 
weights for all classes of work. Consid¬ 
erable variation should occur in evaluat¬ 
ing a young instructor and one of his 
mature colleagues. At best this analysis 
merely gives a sort of general picture 
upon the cross-section opinion of several 
persons who are in a reasonably good 
position to have accurate knowledge of 
the individual’s qualifications. 

The factors that have been mentioned 
above might be partially offset by a 


group of negative factors such as the fol¬ 
lowing : 

inability to express oneself properly 

failure to be punctual 

lack of cooperation 

disgruntled or objectional personality 

a trouble-maker 

careless of safety conditions 

too impatient 

unavailability—not on the job 
lack of judgment 
poor health 

unthoughtfulness or untactfulness 

What Constiliites a Good Teacher? 

Some men believe, that they are ex¬ 
ceptionally good teachers. They base 
this upon the fact that they are hard 
taskmasters; that they givii out class as¬ 
signments in a methodical manner; that 
they hold their classroom work on an 
assigned subject and permit no depar¬ 
ture from it; that they demand a great 
deal of work from the student and that 
they grade it and return it to him. But 
while all these things are imjjortant, 
they, by themselves, do not make an out¬ 
standing teacher. Sometimes variations 
from such a routine procedure may be 
of real value from a pedagogical stand¬ 
point. A stimulating and sympathetic 
teacher, one who inspires his students to 
amass a large fund of knowledge, is a 
rarity and when he is found he should 
be compensated accordingly. 

The amount of importance that can be 
attached to a particular rating on the 
rating sheet varies greatly for various 
persons. Some persons must help with 
administrative duties. It is this group 
who should be given added credit for the 
effectiveness of their contacts with stu¬ 
dents, with other members of the staff, 
and with the public. Research personnel 
need not necessarily be good teachers, 
although many of them are. All teach¬ 
ers need not do research. Certain traits, 
however, should be common to all of the 
professional staff of educational in¬ 
stitution. 
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Without attempting to arrange the 
i'uctors discussed above in any particular 
ui'der, lists were distributed among the 
I'aculty of the College of Engineering at 
the University of Florida. It was sug- 
g(>sted that each member classify the fac¬ 
tors enumerated into categories of rela¬ 
tive importance. As a ro.siilt of this the 
following factors Avei-e selected in order 
of importance: 

teaching proficiency 

experience 

education 

Then, but given less weight, caiiu*: 

research activities 
cooperation 
general stability 

student contacts and iiKspiration 

Then, but considered of still lower im- 
jiortanee, I'ami' these factors: 

professional activities and contacts 

public contacts 

society membership 

registration 

(‘ommittee value 

years of service 

honors 

It must be considered that these evalu¬ 
ations are the opinion of faculty .staff 
members and not administrative oificials. 
It is of interest that evaluations secured 
from persons employed primarily as re¬ 
search workers differed little from those 
secured from the teaching group. The 
chief variations occurred as variations of 
items in a particular grouj>ing. Re¬ 
search workers and teachers ■would neces¬ 
sarily interchange the top items in the 
first two groups. 

Viewpoint of the Admimstrator 

The administrative officer in evaluat¬ 
ing some individuals would give added 
importance to such items as cooperatio>i, 
student contacts and committee value. 
Yet every faculty member should not be 
called upon to do a large amount of ad¬ 
ministrative work. But since adminis¬ 
trative work must be done, credit should 


be given to those individuals who share 
in it. While it is true that the basic ob¬ 
jectives of a college must be the dissemi¬ 
nation of learning and the advancement 
of knowledge, only about 40% of college 
c.xponso is allocated to salaries for teach¬ 
ers and research workers. Those who 
help in the wise ex]>onditurcs of the re¬ 
maining 60% of the school’s finances 
should be given credit for their assist¬ 
ance. Any person interested in college 
operations is well aware of the numerous 
administrative tasks that are required for 
efficient operation. Curriculum building, 
student counselling, committee work of 
varied types- all are necessary. The 
efficient operation of any iiniversity de¬ 
pends on theK(> matters and teaching and 
experinientution cainiot be effectively 
done without them. Those who do such 
w'ork render .sc'rvices which should be 
recognized. 

At the University of Minnesota it was 
found that for the ])eriod of 1913 to 1931 
factors entering into promotions were of 
the order of importance giv(m in col¬ 


umn 1.* 

% % 

U'.'u'liiiig . 43A 35.4 

productive .scliol.'irship . 27.6 22.9 

.•stiidciit counselling . 11.6 '^.1 

iidiniiiistrative work . 11.0 9.9 

jMiblic service . 6.4 5.1 


The second column gives the information 
for Indiana University. 

The evaluation of the criteria consid¬ 
ered will necessarily vary greatly, not 
only for different institutions, but even 
for different groups within any particu¬ 
lar institution. Of importance in any 
study such as this is the fact that it gives 
to the individual faculty member a pic¬ 
ture of an administrator who docs not sit 
down arbitrarily to make promotions or 
to allot salary increases, but it gives him 
a chance to sec what factors are taken 
into consideration. Furthermore when 
his rating sheet is considered by a mem¬ 
ber of the faculty, in many cases, his first 
action is to have him interrogate himself. 

* AAUP, Vol. XXVTI, Oct. 1941, p. 446. 
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Thus under “education” he asks what 
further studies shall I undertake. Here 
is an answer to whether or not it may 
pay to study for an advanced degree. 
Under “teaching proficiency” he may 
consider what he can do to improve his 
pedagogical methods. Thus, he may pre¬ 
pare himself more thoroughly for his 
classes. Since “research activities” are 
to be considered, here is an incentive to 
work on that problem that has always 
been so intriguing. Here, too, is a rea¬ 
son for joining and taking an active 
part in professional society work. One 
might even ask, “Can I afford not to be¬ 
long to these professional societies if the 
salary is partially dependent on it?” 


The equation for success contains 
many unknowns. As we accurately de¬ 
lineate these unknowns, our chances for 
success are greater. 

It is my belief that the study of the 
rating sheet has resulted in stimulating 
staff members to activities that have been 
worthwhile. It has enabled them to 
better understand the problem of the ad¬ 
ministrative officer and has resulted in 
greater harmony. In the truly demo¬ 
cratic way it gives the faculty member 
a chance to discuss his position with his 
department head. He, in turn, fortified 
by the composite opinion of a group can 
assist the staff member in materially im¬ 
proving himself. 


Division Forum 

Industrial Engineering 


With the turn of the centuiy we find 
a new area of thinking permeating the 
field of engineering instruction. One 
engineering school as early as 1908 in¬ 
troduced a curriculum and a department 
of Industrial Engineering. Since that 
time the growth of these departments has 
been a steady one. The 1940’s refiect an 
accelerated recognition of the place of 
Industrial Engineering in the overall 
engineering program of colleges and uni¬ 
versities. 

To the end that those schools with In¬ 
dustrial Engineering Departments or or¬ 
ganized options in other curricula can 
strengthen programs and to give guid¬ 
ance to those schools laying plans for 
development of this area of instruction, 
the A.S.E.E. Industrial Engineering 
Division is planning a program for the 
Annual Meeting at Seattle which should 
be thought-provoking and most profitable. 
Those attending the Troy meetings will 
recall the stimulating discussion of 
“What Is Industrial Engineering?” 
With that introduction the program at 
Seattle will continue with knock-down 
panel discussions of such topics as: 


A. The Industrial Engineering Curricu¬ 

lum: 

1. Basic engineering core courses. 

2. Industrial Engineering core courses. 

3. Other courses. 

B. The Graduate Program in Industrial 

Engineering. 

C. Who Should Study Industrial Engi¬ 

neering f 

That these topics will generate lively and 
heated discussion goes without saying. 
With paneb of experts for each topic 
and with many others attending who have 
given these subjects real individual 
thought, the Industrial Engineering 
Seattle meetings should be memorable 
ones. Don’t miss them! 

Editor. —A page in each issue of the 
JomiNAL will be devoted to constructive 
comments from the various Divisions of the 
Society. Manuscripts should not exceed 
BOO words in length and j^ould be sent by 
the Division officers to the Secretary of the 
A .S,E.E. 



Federal Scholarships and Fellowships for Selected 

Engineering Students 

Hy WALTER E. ELESSEY 
Assoriatf Proftssor of Civil Tinffinrrriiif/ 


Introduction 

Onv whole system of higher ediication 
* in the United States is reaching far too 
few persons with a program that is too 
loAV in quality. Certainly all of the land 
•jrant colleges need to intensify and 
broaden their work. To keep democracy 
ill this country we must have enough 
minds that have been equipped to think 
broadly, deeply, and clearly. Instead ,of 
having 4 per cent of our population col¬ 
lege graduates we should raise the per- 
'■eiitage to at least 10 per cent. 

In a .study of higher education for the 
House of Representatives, 78tii Congress 
in January 1945 it wa.s i'ouiid by ques¬ 
tionnaires that almost all colleges and 
universities favor federal aid to students 
in the form cither of direct .scholarships 
or work aid, comparable to the student 
aid program of the National Youth Ad¬ 
ministration, in most all instances prefer¬ 
ring scholarships. Federal competitive 
scholarships are strongly recoiiimonded 
by college and university administrators 
as one of the most important single means 
of equalizing educational opportunities 
and of aiding institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation. The committee making this study 
reported that the need and opportunity 
for research work in a very large variety 
of fields was of such magnitude and gen¬ 
eral recognition that it highly recom¬ 
mended federal assistance for such work. 

History of Federal Aid to Higher 
Education 

The federal government, beginning 
with the Ordinance of 1787 and through 
a long series of legislative acts, has con¬ 


tinually encouraged and assisted institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. In so doing it 
has aided them in extending their activ¬ 
ities and increasing their services over a 
Avide field. 

The methods through Avhich such assist¬ 
ance has been given may be grouped as 
follows: 

1. Grants for the foumling and early 
maintenance of several private colleges. 

2. Grants to states for land-grant col¬ 
leges and statjj universities, both for gen¬ 
eral use and for the development and 
opei’ation of agi’icultural experiment 
stations. 

3. Grants for specific institutions: The 
United States Military Academy, the 
United States Naval Academy, Howard 
University and others; also for the edu¬ 
cation of the Indians. 

4. Payment to both public and private 
institutions for specific services, both 
continuous and for the recent Avar emer¬ 
gency : agricultural extension; training of 
Avar Avorkers in engineering, science and 
management; R.O.T.C.; Civilian pilot 
training; Araiy and Navy college train¬ 
ing programs; and research. 

5. Scholarships and student aid in vari¬ 
ous forms for students enrolled in both 
privately and publicly controlled colleges 
and universities; the college work pro¬ 
gram of the N.Y.A.; the rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans under Public Law 16, 
78th Congress and of civilians disabled in 
war industry and otherwise (Public Law 
113); and since June 1944, education of 
veterans under Public LaAV 346 (The O. 
I. Bill), 78th Congress; the nurses train- 
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ing program of the Public Health Serv¬ 
ice; and the scholarships granted through 
the Department of Commerce for stu¬ 
dents 'to study meteorology. 

6. Funds for refinancing through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
for construction under the Public Works 
Administration, available only to publicly 
controlled educational institutions. 

There is no consistent pattern running 
through these federal legislative acts but 
it is evident that the Federal Government 
has made and is making use of higher 
educational institutions. 

Necessity for a rrogram 

The object of a federal scholarship and 
fellowship program is to discover and de¬ 
velop scientific talent particularly in 
American Youth, thereby promoting the 
development of science and technology. 
No research program could operate ellee- 
tively for long without that talent. The 
one greatest risk in the democratic educa¬ 
tional system maintained in this country 
is its danger of bringing about too great 
uniformity on the level of mediocrity. 
Democracy, more even than otlier forms 
of political organization, demands that 
each individual be stimulated as far as 
possible to rise to his highest level of 
ability. If young people of superior ca¬ 
pacity are taught in mass production 
methods of education and fail to put 
forth their best effort they will not achieve 
their best development. Society will thus 
be deprived of the contributions they 
should have been prepared to make. 

The schools, colleges, and universities 
everywhere are striving to cope with this 
difficulty in our democratic aystem of ed¬ 
ucation. They are meeting with greater 
and greater success each generation in 
ovmrcoming the problems of educating all 
children in a common school system. But 
they will be assisted greatly if the Fed¬ 
eral Government establishes a program 
of scholarships and fellowships designed 
to encourage the further education of 
young people of exceptional talent. Such 
encouragement will include grants to help 
retain in college and university talented 


young people who would not otherwise 
continue. But it will also include non¬ 
monetary recognition of talented young 
people who do not need the money. In 
fact, the greater significance off a program 
of scholarships and fellowships lies in the 
the psychological effect of the Govern¬ 
ment’s putting its stamps of approval on 
the efforts of educators to identify and 
develop to the highest level young people 
of superior ability. This program is, 
therefore, not only intrinsically important 
from the standpoint of stimulating re¬ 
search, but it is at the very center of the 
efforts to gear up the educational system 
of the country. It must not be regarded 
as significant alone because it will assure 
an adequate flow of competent personnel 
to work on the research projects, impor¬ 
tant though that is. Its significance is 
far greater in that it is bound to improve 
the standards of all American education. 

The question may be raised as to 
wliether under present arrangements prac¬ 
tically all of the most competent young 
people do not already complete high 
school and enter college. A good many 
studies have been made of thal qiie.stion. 
Some of these have been St ate-wide. 
Every study reveals essentially the same 
facta, namely, that for every young per¬ 
son standing in the upper quarter of his 
high school class in achievement who goes 
on to college, another young pev.son of 
equal achievement docs not go on to col¬ 
lege. Similarly, tho.se dropping out of 
high school before they graduate include 
many of the most able young people. 
Army classification tests as related i’ 
Science by Psychologist Adjutant Gen 
eral W. V. Bingham showed that among 
105,000 men who made the top third on 
the tests over 2000 had never been be¬ 
yond the eighth grade (some much less) 
and nearly 8000 had only one to three 
years high school. 

There are many reasons for this, but 
two are perhaps most dominant: 

a. The most able yowig people are the 
ones who are in greatest demand by em- 
ployew. 
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b. The other reason is a financial one. 
1'hey dislike to be a further financial 
burden upon their families. Sometimes 
the parents arc quite unable to help them 
with their college expenses no matter how 
much they would like to do so. In such 
circumstances young people of ability 
(and they tare frequently also of high 
sensitivity) do not think it appropriate 
to go on with college. 

A few decades ago students could enter 
college and make their own expenses 
easily. It is much more difficult for them 
to do so today. Tuition fees and living 
costs are higher than I hey used to be. 
Opportunities to work one’s wa}' through 
college arc less common in proi)ortion to 
the number of college students than they 
once were. Hence young people without 
means tend not to enter college or, once 
having entered, tend to drop out. 

It must not be concluded from’ the 
above, how’cver, that the sole purpose of 
the scholarship program is financial aid. 
The honor attached to selection will bo an 
incentive to a large number of young peo¬ 
ple who not only do not need the money 
but might even be banned by it. 

The tScholarahip Prn(/ram 

Scholarships should be of at least two 
types, including honor scholarships with¬ 
out stipends and honor scholai'ships with 
stipends. These stipends .should vary ac¬ 
cording to the financial needs of the stu¬ 
dents. There are .strong arguments for 
including also honor scholarships provid¬ 
ing stipends for full or partial sendee 
called work scholar.shi])s, and honor schol¬ 
arships entitling the student to a loan. 
These various types an? necessary in order ‘ 
that the .scholarship program shall fit 
in properly with the prevailing practices 
on the various college and iinivei'sity 
campuses. 

In order that the system of seholar- 
shii)s shall accomplish this purpose, the 
following must characterize ite operation: 

a. Some of the awards must be made 
not later than the time young people 
graduate from the high school. Only 


thus can the superior young people be 
stimulated to enter college. 

b. Some awards must be available to 
students already attending the several 
types of colleges and pursuing courses in 
any field of study. High native ability 
is not limited to students attending any 
particular type of institution nor to those 
studying any particular subjects. Fur¬ 
thermore because of the variety of organ¬ 
izations prevailing in institutions of high¬ 
er learning, the scholarships should not be 
rigidly limited to undergraduate schools. 

c. The awards must be based upon cri¬ 
teria recognized by the young people 
themselves as effeetive in identifying un¬ 
usual competence. These criteria will 
no doubt include examinations designed 
to test native ability, evaluations by 
teachers and otluu's who know the young 
people, and grades obtained in high school 
and college. 

(1. The area covered by the scholarship 
competition must be large enough to make 
the award carry a distinct honor. It is 
believed, therefore, that the competitive 
area will need to bo as large as a State. 

e. Scholars should be authorized to at¬ 
tend any approved institution of their 
choice. 

To accomplish the basic purj)oses of the 
scholarship i)rogram the form of admin¬ 
istration most etTeetive should be as 
follows: 

The unit of administration .should be 
the State. A s<'holai'ship board repre- 
.sentative o£ the Slate department of edu¬ 
cation, the high schools, colleges, and uni¬ 
versities should be set up by the legisla¬ 
ture in each State. This board should 
select the young people to whom scholar¬ 
ship awards of the various types are to 
be made, and bo responsible for carrying 
out the program. The scholarship certifi¬ 
cates should, however, be issued by the 
Washington office, endorsed by the ap¬ 
propriate officer of the State or city 
scholarship board. In this way it would 
carry in the mind of the recipient the 
highest possible recognition. 
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The Fellowship Program 

The fellowship pro^^ain has as its prin- 
eipal purpose the encouragement of the 
more mature, talented students to con¬ 
tinue their studies. These men and 
women, usually college graduates and 
often well advanced in their special fields, 
are competent to render technical and sci¬ 
entific help on research projects. They 
arc usually prepared to fill positions in 
the community of considerable responsi¬ 
bility and at reasonably good pay. In 
some ca.ses, they are so determined to go 
further Avith their education that they Avill 
do so regardless of the sacrifices entaiied. 
In other cases they yield to the natural 
impulse to accept employment. In eifher 
circumstance a fellowship Avill be helpful. 
In the first case the fellowship Avill ease 
the .strain, alloAV for greater concentration 
on the educational and research program, 
and enable the fellow sooner to reach his 
period of maximum productivity. In the 
case of those who have accei)tcd employ¬ 
ment at less than their maximum scien¬ 
tific effectiveness the fcllowsliip will as¬ 
sure further study and research with tlie 
likelihood that the fellow will pursue a 
life of scholarship on a higher ]dane of 
service. 

Certain it is that if the country is to 
have the greatest scientific (both natural 
and social sciences included) and techno¬ 
logical development, every effoii must be 
made to retain in the research program as 
large a proportion as possible of such 
young people of proven research ability. 
It is common knowledge that many re¬ 
search projects contracted for during the 
war could not be carried out as promptly 
as desired because competent research 
talent was not available. There are uni¬ 
versities today which cannot accept funds 
offered to them for very important re¬ 
search projects because they have not, 
and cannot, recruit suffleientiy compe¬ 
tent research staffs to undertake the work. 

To accomplish the principal purposes 
of the fellowship program, the following 
conditions must be met: 


a. Selection as a felloAv must carry 
Avith it distinct honor. 

b. Stipends must be adequate to relieve 

the fellow from needless worry about 
finances. * 

c. The conditions for continued grad¬ 
uate study must he exopllent and partici¬ 
pation by the felloAV in research projects 
must be on a high intellectual IcA'el, not 
on the level essentially of clerical, manual, 
or routine labor. 

d. The number of felloAvs must be 
strictly limited to those of the highest 
order of ability. 

To meet the.se conditions: 

a. Awards must be made on a Nation¬ 
wide basis. Selection made on a smaller 
area basi.s will not cany the honor in¬ 
quired to appeal to the men and An omen 
of highest talent. IIoAvcver, those fel¬ 
lows who are to devote an appreciable 
amount of lime on research projects must 
be selected on nomination of the directors 
of the research projects to Avhich the fel¬ 
lows are a.ssigned. 

b. Fellows mu.st be encouraged to study 
at universities Avherc facilities of staff 
and equipment in the felloAv’s chosen field 
arc excellent, or at research agencies 
which are prepared to make the research 
experience richly dcA'clopraental for the 
fellow. 

To admiiii.sier such a fellowship pro¬ 
gram will require centralized direction 
Avith a director in the Federal office as¬ 
sisted by an advisory committee repre¬ 
senting the leading univei'sity associations 
and research agencies. AAvards should 
be attested by a certificate signed by a 
well recognized Federal official. 

Reports to the President 

On February 15, 1948, Mr. George F. 
Zook, Chairman of the President’s Com¬ 
mission on Higher Education, reported to 
President Truman. 

The proposals of the commission look¬ 
ing toward the eliminaAion of economic 
status as a basis for college attendance 
include the establishment of an extensive 
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sy.'tt'in of Federal scholarships and 
fellowshipB. 

The proposed scholarship program 
would involve a Federal appropriation of 
$120,000,000 to be available for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1948, and to in¬ 
crease until 1952 in such a manner as to 
l)rf)vide financial asistance to 20 per cent 
of the non-veteran students enrolled in 
college and univci’sities. 

These funds Avould be allocated to the 
States on the two-fold bases of the num¬ 
ber of high school graduates and the pop¬ 
ulation 17--21 years of age in each State. 
The recipient of the scholarship" or grant 
in aid would be free to select the institu- 
lion of his cluiice; a State commission on 
scholarships would determine the amount 
of the scholarship granted to each indi¬ 
vidual on the basis of his financial need. 
The Commission pi-o])oses that the maxi¬ 
mum allowance to any individual, be 
$800.00 for an academic year. 

In order to meet the need of selected 
•'Indents who wish to pursue graduate 
work, the Commission recommends the 
establishment of Fedei'cl fellowships of 
.$1,500 each. It is proposed that 10,000 
such fellowships be awarded for the aca¬ 
demic year 1948-49, 20,000 in 1949-50, 
and 30,000 for each of the next succeed¬ 
ing years. Kecipients of the scholarships 
will be selecled on the l)asis of national 
competitive exa miiiations. 

Through this program the (joramission 
accepts the premise that: 

‘ ‘ Only as the opportunity for higher edu¬ 
cation is equalized for every potential stu¬ 
dent who has the interest and the ability 
to profit from college and university study 
at both undergraduate and graduate levels, 
c,an the ideals of democracy in education be 
realized. The program of scholarships and 
fellowships here proposed is not for the 
welfare of the individual alone but is vital 
in the national interest.” 

• 

The commission urges a greater sense 
of unity between general education and 
specialized education. It decries the ap¬ 
parent breach that has been built up be¬ 
tween education for living and education 
for earning a living. Colleges must find 


the right relationship between specialized 
training on the one hand aiming at a 
thousand different careers and the trans¬ 
mission of a common cultural heritage 
toward a common citizenship on the other. 

Mr. John R. Steelman, Chairman of 
the President’s Scientific Research Board, 
ro])orted in 1947 to President Truman 
that a major factor in our national sur¬ 
vival may reasonably be said to be the 
rapidity with which our scientific knowl- 
(*dgc and the consequent steady improve¬ 
ment of our technology can be advanced. 

The first indispensable resource neces¬ 
sary for this advancement, the report 
points out, is an ample supply of highly 
trained scientists and technicians. Today 
there are serious shortages in this supply. 

As to the manpower shortage in science, 
the report concludes that our scientific 
strength depends neither solely Tipoii our 
present supply of scientists nor upon 
those students now being trained. It de¬ 
pends ultimately upon a steady fiuw of 
able students into our eollegos and univer¬ 
sities. Mo.st institutions are operating 
today at virtual capacity—thanks to the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Act. But vet- 
(M-ans already are beginning to exhaust 
their benefits; and it is clear that further 
steps must he taken soon, if we are to 
continue to improve the quality and size 
of our scientific manpower pool and to 
increase the scope of our research and de¬ 
velopment program. 

Recent Bills Before Congress Affecting 
the Program 

Two bills now before the 2nd Session 
of the 80th Congress affecting the pro- 
gi'am are H.R. 4852, and the Pepper Bill, 
S. 1131. 

The most recent Science Foundation 
Bill is H.R. 4852 which is now before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. It was introduced 
January 6, 1948. This bill proposed to 
establi^ed in the executive branch of the 
Government an independent agency to be 
known as the National Science Founda¬ 
tion which would abolish the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. 
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The Foundation would be authorized to 
do the following: 

1. To foster and encourage a national 
policy for scientific research and scientific 
education. 

2. To initiate and support basic scien¬ 
tific research by making contacts or other 
arrangements (including grants, loans, 
and other forms oC assistance) for its 
conduct. 

:i. To initiate and support scientific re¬ 
search in connection with matters relat¬ 
ing to the national defense by making 
('ontraets or other arrangements for its 
conduct. 

4. To grant scholarships and graduate 
fellowships in the sciences. 

5. To fo.ster the interchange of scien¬ 
tific information among scientists in the 
United States and foreign countries, and 

6. To correlate the Foundation’s scien¬ 
tific research programs with those under¬ 
taken by individuals and by public and 
private research groups. 

Of the five Divisions set up by the bill 
the Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education would administer programs of 
the Foundation relating to the granting 
of scholarships and graduate fellowships 
in the mathematical, physical, biological, 
engineering and other sciences. 

The Foundation would be authorized to 
award scholarships and graduate fellow¬ 
ships for scientific study or scientific work 
in the sciences at accredited non-profit 
American or foreign institutions of higher 
education, selected by the recipient of 
such aid, for such periods as the Founda¬ 
tion may determine. Persons shall he 
selected solely on the basis of ability. 

The Foundation would maintain a reg¬ 
ister of scientific and technical personnel 
and in other ways provide a central clear¬ 
inghouse for information covering all 
scientific and technical personnel in the 
United States and its possessions. 

The Pepper Bill S. 1131 is before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare which has held no hearings on it. 
It proposes: to establish scholarships and 
loan programs for students in the elev¬ 


enth grade and above. It proposes an 
appropriation of $250 million to estab¬ 
lish a revolving fund for the loan pro¬ 
grams and provides that any interest or 
repayments collected shall be credited to 
the fund. For scholarships it proposes 
an appropriation of $S0 million for fi.scal 
1948, increasing annually to $150 million 
for fiscal 1951 and thereafter “such sums 
as Congrc.ss may determine to be nec¬ 
essary.” 

Both loans and scholarships are to be 
apportioned among the States on the 
basis of a formula which takes into ac¬ 
count the number of young people from 
14 to 26 years and the per capita income. 

State plans ajiprovcd by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Education are required, includ¬ 
ing the eslahlishment or designation of a 
single State educational agency us the sole 
agency for carrying out the State plan. 

At least 10 per cent of a Stale’s ap- 
l)ortioninent is to be expended for aid 
to students in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, at least .30 per cent to aid under¬ 
graduate college students, and at least 20 
per cent to aid students at the graduate 
level. 

Scholarships or loans shall not exceed 
$125 per month for studenls wilhout de- 
perulents, $150 per month for those hav¬ 
ing one dependent, and $175 a month for 
those having two or more dependents. 

Any pei'ison may be eligible for a schol¬ 
arship or loan upon application therefor 
approved by the State educal ional agency. 
Loans are to he represented by a promis¬ 
sory note to mature 20 years after the 
last payment to the student and to bear 
interest at .3 per cent per annum. 

Scholarships and loans will be con¬ 
tinued only so long as the student’s work 
is satisfactory to the institution which he 
is attending, and no scholarships or loan 
will be made to anyone receiving educa¬ 
tional benefits under the “0. I. Bill.” 

Discrimination on account of race, 
creed, color, sex, religion or economic 
status is forbidden, except that separate 
arrangement may be made in States 
which require segregation of races. 
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No Federal or State agency is per¬ 
mitted to exercise any control over per¬ 
sonnel, administration, curriculum, or 
programs of instruction of institutions, or 
to exercise any influence upon the choice 
of an institution by an applicant. 

Conclusion 

The federal goveimncnt has always 
l)eeu interested in aiding higher educa 
lion but never witli the keen interest that 


is now evidenced by our legislators and 
statesmen in the advancement of science 
and technology. Therefore if a federal 
program of scliolarships and fellowships 
materializes, as surely it must, then, if it 
is to achieve its purpose, we as engineers 
and educators must be prepared to lend 
assistance to our government in the se¬ 
lection of the most qualified potential en¬ 
gineers in that vast reservoir of American 
high school students. 


Section Meetings 


Section 

Location of Meeting 

Dates 

Chairman of Section 

Allegheny 

Bucknell University 

Spring, 1950 

D. M. Qriffith, 
Bucknell University 

Illinois-lndiana 

Purdue University 

May 13, 1950 

D. S. Clark, 

Purdue University 

Middle Atlantic 

Columbia University 

Dec. 3,1949 

R. T. Weil, Jr., 
Manhattan College 

National Capital Area 

Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 4, 1949 

H. H. Armsby, 

U. S. Office of 
Education 

New England 

Yale University 

Oct. 8, 1949 

C. E. Tucker, 
Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology 

North Midw^t 

University of Iowa 

Nov. 3, 4, and 
5, 1949 

C. J. Posey, 
University of Iowa 

Pacific Northwest 

University of Idaho 

1951 

A. S. Janssen, 
University of Idaho 

Pacific Southwest 

Stanford University 

Dec. 28 & 29, 
1949 

R. J. Smith, 

San Jose State 
College 

Southeastern 

Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

April 20, 21, 

& 22, 1950 

H. G. Haynes, 

The Citadel 

Southwestern 

Texas A. & M. College April, 1950 

W. H. Carson, 
Oklahoma University 

Upper New York 

University of 

Rochester 

Nov. 18-19 

1949 

H. W. Bibber, 

Union College 



Constructing a Mathematics Achievement'Test" 

By WJLLIAM C. KEATHWOHL 

Director of Testa, Institute for Psj/choloffical Services, Illinois Institute of Technology 


The reasons for selecting mathematics 
instead of some other subject to describe 
the construction of an achievement test 
are two-fold. First, methods of construc¬ 
tion for a mathematics achievement test 
can be applied to many examinations 
given in engineering schools. Second, 
the methods of construction which Avill be 
described have actually been used in 
making several achievenumt tests in 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 
Experience with them was obtained at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology when the 
faculty had to construct achievement 
tests ill mathematics, physics, and chem¬ 
istry twice a year for the semi-annual 
scholarship examinations. 

The first step in constructing an 
achievement test is to decide what is to 
be measured, such as information, skills, 
techniques, memory, and ability. 

The next step is to decide whether the 
type of examination to be used is a sub¬ 
jective one or an objective one, because 
the techniques for constructing a subjec¬ 
tive examination are quite dilToront from 
those for constructing an objective type. 
For instance, an objective examination 
generally uses many more questions than 
the usual subjective examination. If an 
objective examination is selected, one of 
the various types of objective examina¬ 
tions must next be chosen, such as true 
or false, matching, completion, and mul¬ 
tiple choice types. In the case of the 
scholarship examinations, the multiple 
choice objective type was chosen with 

* Presented before the Division on Edu¬ 
cational Methods at the Annual Meeting of 
the A.S.E.E. in Troy, New York, June 1949.' 


live responses, and this is the type which 
will be discussed. 

The third step is the collection of 
problems. Such a collection can be 
made by tbc author of the test as he de¬ 
cides what part of the subject should be 
known. Other members of the depart¬ 
ment involved also can be asked to sub¬ 
mit lists of questions. Oftentimes, ex¬ 
aminations which have been used in the 
past will yield good material. In any 
event, many more questions should be ob¬ 
tained than can possibly be used so that 
a number of examinations can be made. 
Later these tests can be refined, revised, 
and reduced in number until several 
good examinations emerge. 

The fourth step is to decide on the 
length of an examination and this will 
depend on the time available. A rough 
rule for the number of questions for the 
multiple choice type of examination in 
algebra, physics, and chemistry is to 
allow anywhere from 6 questions per 
minute for a true or false type to 2 min¬ 
utes per question for a difficult multiple 
choice type with 5 choices. These are 
rough approximations since the time 
needed for most students to complete a 
test depends, among other things, on the 
difficulty and complexity of the ques¬ 
tions which arc asked. In any case, a 
check on the time should be made by 
having some member of the department 
take the test and multiply his time by 2 
or 3 where the examination is objective, 
as in this case. This is in contrast to the 
essay type of examination where the rule 
usually employed is to multiply the in¬ 
structor’s time by 4 or 5. 
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Construction of the Tests 

U^hcn the group of questions has been 
-elected for the examination, the work of 
I lie author of the test begins to get more 
ililHcult. He has two tasks to do: one 
IS to arrange the problems in order of 
ililliculty from easy to hard, and the other 
IS to select the wrong answers or mis- 
l(‘ads. 

The reason for arranging questions in 
order of difficulty from easy to hard, is 
to eliminate as far as possible a person¬ 
ality factor. There are students who 
have the good sense to skip a hard ques¬ 
tion and go on to the next one, but there 
also arc sludmits who regard a hard 
in-oblcm as a challenge, no matter how 
iMiiphutically they have been advised to 
ill) otherwise, and wlio thend'ore spend 
too much time on a question which hap¬ 
pens to be difficult for them. The result 
IS that time is called before they have had 
a chance to demonstrate what they know 
■ 111 the easier questions. The ideal situa- 
ti-jn, which probably never occurs, is to 
have an examination so arranged in difli- 
I'ulty that a student can answer all of 
the questions up to a certain item wliieh 
IS the limit of his knowledge, and none 
beyond that point. The first arrange¬ 
ment of questions on the part of the 
'•xaminer must of necessity be a matter 
of guess work. After that it is possible 
to compute the difficulty of each question 
for a certain type of student population 
and thus to improve the test for that 
population. Since the difficulty of a 
problem is, to a certain extent, a func¬ 
tion of its situation in a test, other re¬ 
visions can improve each preceding 
revision until the difficulty of the prob¬ 
lem, if it varies, begins to take on some 
stability. 

The other task, that of selecting mis¬ 
leads, is the more difficult one and de- 
pends, in the beginning, very largely on 
.judgment and experience. The task can 
be lightened considerably by making the 
fifth mislead in every question “All sug¬ 
gested answers are incorrect.” Not only 
does such a choice reduce the amount of 


work involved from finding 4 misleads to 
finding 3, but it also definitely serves to 
improve the examination by reducing to 
a great degree the eiTect of chance in 
guessing the right answer; furthermore, 
it prevents the author of the test from 
making certain mistakes. If by any 
chance the author himself makes an error 
in what he intended to be the right an¬ 
swer, the correct answer automatically 
becomes No. 5. Some misleads will come 
from the author’s own experience; others 
will come from experienced teachers in 
the department. Then too, some studies 
can be consulted on the way that stu¬ 
dents think, such as the findings of 
Keller, Shrove, and Reramers (4, o) who 
made a number of reports on (‘omnion 
errors in mathematics. There are two 
other methods which were uiied at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology and 
which yielded very fine misleads. One 
was to call for volunteers from the sec- 
I'otaries at the Institute, who had recently 
graduated from high school, to work the 
))roblems in the test. The other method 
was to issue a first edition in Avliich the 
fifth mislead, “All suggested answers are 
incorrect,” never was the right answer. 
A special answer sheet was used with a 
space to the right of this mislead in 
whicli the student was directed to write 
what he thought should be the right an¬ 
swer if he chose mislead No. 5. Some of 
the best misleads wci*o obtained by this 
second method where a number of stu¬ 
dents gave the same incorrect answer. 
Mxcellent suggestions for compiling mis¬ 
leads are also given by Adkins (1), pages 
56-64. 

xlfter the misleads have been chosen, 
a very important part of test construc¬ 
tion is to decide in which positions to 
place the correct answers. In order to 
i-cduce the effect of chance and what is 
known as pattern marking, % of the cor¬ 
rect answers should be choice No. 1, % 
■should be choice No. 2, and so on up to 
No. 5. In particular, if choice No. 6, 
“All suggested answers are incorrect,” is 
always used for a mislead, it should b» 
the correct answer in % of the problems. 
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A method of' making sure that the cor¬ 
rect answer occurs the proper number of 
times in each of the five positions, such 
ns J2 times in each position for a 60 
(juc'stioii test, is to write the number 1 
on J2 ])ieccs of paj^er, the number 2 on 
12 pieces of paper, and so on up to the 
number f). Place these 60 pieces of paper 
in a box, sliakc the box well, and then 
druAv out the pieces of paper, one at a 
time. If the first drawing is No. 2, the 
correct answer for question No. 1 should 
be placed as the second choice. 

Directions and Scoring 

.\fter the (juestions for the examina¬ 
tion have been selected, but before the 
test is printed or mimeographed, an im¬ 
portant task remains, that of writing the 
directions. These should be written as 
simply as possible, using words with a 
small number of syllables and employing 
stnqjle shoii; sentences. At least one 
and preferably more typical illustra¬ 
tions should be added. Writing direc¬ 
tions is an art which some jtcople poss(!SS 
naturally, but much can be learned about 
good iindci'staiiduble writing from a book 
by Flesch (2). 

Scoring a multiple choice objective 
test pr(‘scnts another problem. Some 
authors of tests prefer to count only the 
correct an.swers. Others prefer to cor¬ 
rect for the element of chance in a five 
choii'c test by using the formula, rights 
minus one quarter of the wrongs. The 
advantage of a correction for guessing 
is that it eliminates the personality fac¬ 
tor of taking a chance. Under the first 
system of scoring, a cautious individual 
Avho takes no chances is penalized when 
he is competing with a daring individual 
who takes a gambler’s chance on every 
question which he does not know. 

Revisions of Tests 

After a test has once been given to a 
large enough group of people, at least 
100 and preferably many more, it can be 
1 ‘efined and revised to make a much bet¬ 
ter test by examining each question of 
the test for three items; the usefulness of 


the misleads, the difficulty of each ques¬ 
tion, and the index of discrimination of 
each question. 

To find the usefulness of the misleads, 
a count should be made o& the number 
of times each incorrect answer is used. 
If a mislead is never chosen or used only 
a very few times in comparison with the 
other misleads, it contributes nothing to 
the examination and should be replaced 
if possible by a better mislead. When 
choice No. 5, “All suggested answers ait* 
incorrect,” is selected by an unusually 
large number of students, the implica¬ 
tion is that the students can think of more 
wrong .answers than their professors and 
some of the weaker misleads should be 
improved. 

The next item to be investigated is the 
didiculty of a question which is defined 
to be the per cent of pupils out of the 
total number who answered the question 
coiT-ectly. Questions which are nriswercid 
correctly by a small per cent (»f students 
are considered more difficult than those 
which are answered correctly by a large 
per cent. If the examination is to be 
used on the same kind of students, all 
(|uestions then should be i‘(‘ai'rnngcd in 
order of difficulty, from easy to hard. 

fn the revised test it should be noted 
that the difficulty of a question will some¬ 
times change, since the difficulty of a 
question seems to be partly a function of 
its position as is shown by Monroe and 
Knglehart (6), page 187. 

The question as to which problems 
should be kept and which should be re¬ 
jected on the basis of difficulty usually 
can be solved by retaining those prob¬ 
lems which are answered correctly by 
80% to 70% of the group as has been 
shown by Thurstonc (7). However, in 
some cases it is advisable to go beyond 
these limits. For instance, a good rule to 
follow is to make at least the first ques¬ 
tion so easy that everyone can answer it 
and thus acquire some self-confidence. 
If the examination is to be a competitive 
one, enough difficultly but fair questions 
should be inserted to separate the best 
pupils of the group from each other and 
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lioiii other members of the competing 
•ri'oup. 

Discriminatory Value of Problems 

Finally, to make the test even better, 
the discriminatory value of a problem 
should be computed. Briefly such a value 
allows how well a particular question 
•.(■parates the persons who were most suc- 
(■(‘s.sful on an examination from those 
who were least successful. For instance, 
if as many persons who made scores in 
the upper quarter of the group answered 
the question correctly as did those from 
tlie lower quarter, the item contributed 
nothing toward separating those who did 
best on the examination from those who 
id poorest, and hence is a useless ques¬ 
tion. There arc many methods of com¬ 
puting this discriminatory ability of a 
iue.stion, some of which are shown in 
luilford (3) pages 295-297 and in Mcgi- 
roe and Englehart (6), page 184. 

For most purposes, however, these 
v'lry fine instruments for measuring the 
disf-riminatoiy ])ower of a question are 
not necessarj’, particularly since some of 
tliein are rather laborious to apply. An 
easy method which gives roughly the 
same i*esult is to compute an index of 
discrimination called D. To compute D, 
the whole group of examination papers, 
nr a random sample of at least 100 
papers, are arranged in descending mag¬ 
nitude on the basis of total scores, from 
the highest score to the lowest score. 
From these, the upper quarter and the 
lowest quarter are selected. Next, for a 
given question the per cent is computed 
of those in the upper quarter who an¬ 
swered the question correctly and then 
the per cent of those in the lower quar¬ 
ter who answered it correctly. If these 
per cents are U and L, then D = U% 
— L%. Thus if 70% of the^ students 
in the upper quarter, as measured by 
the total test, answered a question cor- 
rectly and 20% in the lower quarter, 
D = 70% - 20% = 50% or 0.50. The 
limits of D are from —1 to +1. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that D should be 
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larger than 25% or 0.25. Problems with 
D lower than 25% should be rejected, 
unless there is a special reason for keep¬ 
ing them. Illustrations of the computa¬ 
tion of D are shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Sample Discriminatory Value.s 



Problem A 

I’roblein ]I 

rrol>lcin ( 

Upper quarter 

80% 

40% 

10% 

Lower quarter 

20% 

40% 

15% 

D 

60% 

0% 



In Table 1, for jiroblcin A, SO*;-; in the 
upper quarter answered the problem cor¬ 
rectly, but only 20% in the lower (|uarter. 
Since D= 80% — 20% — 00%, this is an 
excellent problem, ns far as its ability is 
c.onc«*rned to separate the best students 
from the poorest ones. Problem B is n 
poor probhmi because as many persons 
in the upper (luarter answered the (jucs- 
tion coiT'Cctly as did those in the lower 
quarter, and hence the problem fails to 
discriminate between the best students 
and the poorest ones. Problem C with 
a negative value of J) also is a poor 
problem. It is very ])Ossiblc that it is so 
diflicult that it becomes a guessing prob¬ 
lem where the weak students, as some¬ 
times happens, are better guessci's than 
the bright ones. 

Whenever D becomes very small or 
negative for a problem which the author 
thinks should be an acceptable problem, 
the key to the answers should be exam¬ 
ined to be sure the author has not made 
a mistake. Errors in the key on the 
part of the author will frequently show 
up as problems of great difficulty or low 
discriminatory power. 

When a number of examinations have 
been made so that a fairly large number 
of problems has been obtained for which 
the difficulty and the discriminatory 
values are known, these problems can be 
filed in a card catalogue with one prob¬ 
lem to a card. Thurstone (8) has shown 
how from this collection of problems. 
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other examinations can be made by se¬ 
lecting problems whose characteristics 
arc fairly well known and how such a 
collection of problems can be increased, 
without materially affecting the entire 
(‘xamination, by adding a few new prob¬ 
lems each time. 

Tests for Predictive Use 

Examinations sometimes are used for 
])n*diftive purposes, such as predicting 


made of students who have taken the 
inatliematics aptitude test and who also 
have taken a course in college algebra 
and received a grade in that course. Sup¬ 
pose that the grading system is such that 
grades A, B, and C are considered satis¬ 
factory or passing grades, whereas 
grades of D and E are considered as un¬ 
satisfactory or failing grades. 

The critical score is obtained by draw¬ 
ing a graph as iti the grai)h. 


T 



success in a subject from an aptitude test 
or predicting success in college from an 
entrance examination. In such cases, it 
is necessary to compute what is called a 
critical or cut off score. In computing 
such a score, it is necessary to determine 
in advance what is to be measured and 
which instrument will best do the meas¬ 
uring. The latter problem usually is 
solved by finding correlation coefficients 
between various teste and grades or 
scores in a subject. When a good pre¬ 
dictive test is found, the next problem is 
that of finding the critical score. A defi¬ 
nition for a critical score on a test is a 
score above which the odds are in favor 
of a student making a satisfactory per¬ 
formance and below which the odds are 
against him. An excellent discussion of 
critical scores is given in Guilford (3), 
pages 181-187. 

To see how such a score is computed, 
suppose that a certain mathematics apti¬ 
tude test is a good predictor for success 
in college algebra. First a trial run is 


Mathematics aptitude scores arc filotted 
on the .r-axis, and the number of students 
making passing grades or failing grades, 
ns the case may be, on college algebra is 
plotted parallel to the j/-axis. The curve 
GKJ is obtained by plotting the number 
of students who have passed the course 
against their mathematics aptitude score. 
Similarly, the curve FKM is obtained by 
plotting the number of students who 
failed the course against their mathe¬ 
matics aptitude score. 

If the letters G, H, and M, which 
stand for points, are also allowed to rep¬ 
resent their respective mathematics apti¬ 
tude scores, then it is obvious that the 
critical mathematics aptitude score lies 
somewhere between G and M. The rea¬ 
son for such a statement is that all stu¬ 
dents who have a mathematics aptitude 
score greater than M have passed the 
course, whereas all students who have 
made a mathematics aptitude score less 
than G have failed the course. 

The critical mathematics aptitude score 
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in Fig. 1 is defined to be H, which is the 
abscissa of the point where the curve 
FKM intersects the curve GKJ, and for 
this reason, if a score is selected higher 
than II, it is true that there will be some 
students who fail the course, as is seen 
from the curve KM; but it is also true 
tliat there will be more students who pass 
the course for every mathematics apti¬ 
tude score greater than H, as is seen by 
tlie curve KJ. Hence, the odds for a 
student who makes a mathematics apti¬ 
tude score greater than H are in favor 
of his passing the course. On the other 
hand, if a score is selected lower than H, 
it is true that some students with this 
score will pass the course, as is seen by 
the curve GK; but it is also true that 
more students will fail the coui’se for 
every mathematics aptitude score less 
than ri, as is seen by the curve FK. 
Hence, the odds for a student who m^es 
a mathematics aptitude score less than 
H are against his passing the course. At 
II the odds arc even as to whether a stu¬ 
dent will pass or fail the course in col 
lege algebra. Hence, II is defined to be 
the critical score. If the matheinutics 
aptitude test is chostm as one of the tests 
for an entrance e.\amination and it is 
desired to select only those students who 
have the best chance to pass college alge¬ 
bra, then the least injustice will be done 
to the applicants for admission, if those 
making a score higher than 11 ui'e ad¬ 
mitted and if those making a score 
lower than II are rejected. 

In an actual situation it never is nec- 
e.ssary to plot the curves as is shown in 
Fig. 1. The critical score can be com¬ 
puted by any engineer, since all engi¬ 
neers know how to interpolate. An il¬ 
lustration is given in Table 2. 

In Table 2, the numbers in the fourth 
column are equal to the number who 
passed minus the number who failed. 
The critical score is such a score that the 
number who passed equals the number 
who failed. Hence, it is necessary to 
know what mathematics aptitude score 
will give a value of zero in the fourth 


TABLE 2 

Computation of a Cbitical Score 


Mathcmalics 

Number 

Number 


Aptitude Score 

Pasaing 

Failing 

w olki/Q 

60 

12 

4 

8 

55 

9 

11 

-2 


column. This score obviously lies of 
the way from 55 to 60 and, heiu'c, equals 
56. 

Unfortunately in actual practice the 
situation sometimes is not as simple as 
Fig. 1 would seem to indicate. For in¬ 
stance, the success curve may cross the 
failure curve several times, and occasion-' 
ally the failure curve may lie entii'ely 
within the success curve. Such cases 
mean either that the test used for predic¬ 
tive purposes is useless or else that the 
population used to compute the critical 
score is not large enough to overcome the 
ei'roi.s which always are present in any 
testing process. 

The iiHithod used in Fig. 1 for deter¬ 
mining the critical passing or failing 
score, H, can also be used to predict from 
the proper aptitude test, the score above 
which the odds are in favor of a student 
receiving a given grade. If it is desired 
to know the score on the aptitude test 
which will separate the A students from 
the B students, all that is necessary to do 
is to replace the success curve by a curve 
showing the distribution of students mak¬ 
ing an A and to replace the failure curve 
by a curve showing the distribution of 
students making a B. The abscissa, H of 
the point K, where the curves cross will 
give on aptitude score, above which the 
odds arc in favor of a student making 
an A and below which the odds are in 
favor of his making a B or a lower grade. 

Illustrative Examples 

Some illustrations of the kinds of 
problems to be found in a mathematzes 
achievement test are given in problems 
A, B, and C. 
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Problem A 

^ divided by 2 is equal to 
4 

(1) \ (2) 8 (3) I (4) 2 

(5) All suggested answers are incorieet. 


Problem B 


PQ 


- + - = 
P 9 

( 2 ) 


-4- (’i) -i- 

P + 9 P + 9 

(5) All suggested answers are 
' ' ^ incorrect. 


Problem C 
2i®o -j- 2*®° = 

(1) (2) 4“” (3) 4='®® (4) 2'®' 

(5) All suggested answers are incorrect. 


were given a placement examination to 
ascertain what course in mathematics 
they might study with a fair degree of 
success. Usually they were older men 
with a great deal of ambition to get more 
education. Fortuuatclj' questions A and 
B happened to appear both on the fresh¬ 
men entrance examination and on the 
])la('CTncnt examination, thus shedding 
some light on some of the problems of 
adult education. 

The column headed 1 gives the per cent 
of those who attempted the problem and 
who selected choice No. 1 for the correct 
answer. Those who omitted the problem 
were not counted. A similar interpreta¬ 
tion is given for the columns headed 2, 
3, 4, and 5. For eacll problem, A, B, and 
C, column 5 was the choice, “All sug¬ 
gested answers are incorrect,” but for 
none of these three problems was this 
answer the correct one. 


Th<' numerical characteristics of these 
problems, when they are analyzed, are 
given in Table 3. 

The first column of Table 3 gives the 
letter designation of the problem used in 
the illustration. The number following 
the letter gives the group which was used 
in analyzing the problem. Group (1) 
was composed of engineering freshmen 
who were admitted during 1942 or earlier 
without entrance examinations on the 
basis of a satisfactory high school tran¬ 
script. Group (2) was composed of 
engineering freshmen who were admitted 
in September 1948 and who had to pass 
an entrance examination in addition to 
submitting a satisfactory high school 
transcript. Group (3) was composed of 
students who entered with satisfactory 
advanced standing and who had to pass, 
in addition, an entrance examination. 
Since most of group (3) students were 
sophomores, it will be referred to as the 
sophomore group. Group (4) was com¬ 
posed of part time students who were ad¬ 
mitted without high school transcripts or 
entrance examinations, so long as they 
were not candidates for a degree. They 


TABLE 3 


Analy.sis of Problems A, B, and C 



1 

2 

:< 

•1 

•*1 

Dim- 

cult V 

I) 

A(l) 

7 

3 

89* 

1 

0 

89% 

0.14 

A (2) 

7 

2 

91* 

0 

0 

91% 

0.15 

A (4) 

11 

4 

81* 

1 

2 

81% 

0.20 

B (1) 

42* 

43 

8 

2 

5 

42% 

0.77 

B(2) 

84* 

10 

3 

1 

3 

84% 

0.49 

B(3) 

97* 

2 

0 

0 

0 

97% 

0.06 

B(4) 

49* 

36 

6 

1 

8 

48% 

0.65 

C(l) 

18 

46 

14 

6* 

16 

6% 


C(3) 

13 

34 

3 

24* 

25 

24% 

0.26 


* The correct answer. 


The column headed “Difficulty” gives 
the per cent of the group, including those 
who omitted it, who answered the prob¬ 
lem correctly. High numbers are asso¬ 
ciated with easy problems, whereas low 
numbers indicate difficult problems. The 
column headed “D” gives the discrimina¬ 
tory value, D, of the problem. 

Analysis of Results 

m 

Problem A (1) turned out to be an 
easy problem for the freshmen of group 
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(1), 89% of them having answered it 
correctly. When given to the more se¬ 
lected freshman group (2), it turned out 
to be slightly easier, since 91% of those 
freshmen answered it correctly. At the 
same time, its discriminatory value re¬ 
mained virtually unchanged. Ordinarily 
Problem A should be rejected; but it 
turns out to be an excellent problem with 
which to begin an examination, since it is 
not so easy as to appear ridiculous, but 
easy enough to give about 90% of the 
examinees a good start. 

Problem B (1) turned out to be a 
)>roblem of moderate difTiculty for the 
freshmen of group (1), since 42% of 
the group answered it correc.tly. Its 
discriminatory value of 0.77 makes it an 
('xcellent problem to .separate the betler 
students from the weaker ones. Proh 
lem B (2) illustrates the effect of an en¬ 
trance examination in preventing w^ak 
students from even entering the Institute. 
Whereas Problem B acted as a question 
of moderate difficulty with group (1), 
the same problem became an easy prob¬ 
lem for the more selected group (2). At 
the same time, it still had a good discrimi¬ 
natory value of 0.49. One mislead, No. 
4, .should be changed, if possible, to a 
mislead which is more plausible. 

Problem B (3) illustrates both th(' 
effect of an entrance examination and 
the screening effect of at least one year 
in college. Not only has Problem B for 
the sophomores become too easy, since 
97% of them answered it correctly, but 
it also has now lost its discriminatory 
power, since D has been reduced to 0.06. 
Problem B is useless in an entrance ex¬ 
amination for college sophomores. 

Problem C (1), with a difficulty of 6%. 
turned out to be too difficult a problem 
for an entrance examination for fresh¬ 
men. Its discriminatory power M’illi 
group (1) unfortunately is hot known 
but must be very small. It should be re¬ 
jected bn an entrance examination for 
freshmen, unless it is placed at the end 
of the trat and used to select those stu¬ 
dents from the less than 1% of the popu¬ 
lation who have real mathematics ability. 


Problem C (3), used with sophomores, 
still remains a difficult problem with the 
questionable discriminatory ability of 
0.26. If the per cent of those who se¬ 
lected the w'rong choices of 1, 2, and 3 
for group (3) is compared with the cor¬ 
responding per cents for group (1), it 
is seen that all three arc less. In other 
words, the sophomores are much less 
gullible than the freshmen; they have be¬ 
come educated. However, the per cents 
of those who selected choice No. 5 also 
shows that the sophomores can think up 
more wrong answers than the freshmen. 

The data in row A (4) and row B (4) 
show the troubles that instructors ex¬ 
perience when teaching i)art time stu¬ 
dents, even if they are ambitious. A 
simple problem like A turned out to be 
more difficult for the part time students 
than for the weakest freshmen class. 
Problem B was only slightly easier for 
the part time .students as compared to 
the weakest freshmen class, but the high 
value of D, 0.65, shows that students in 
the lowest quarter wore very poor. 

Value of Problem Analysis 

An analysis of problems does for an 
examination what tests do for instru¬ 
ments used by engineers. No engineer 
would consider the design of a machine 
complete until he had tested its reliabil¬ 
ity. No scientist would use a sextant, a 
stress analyzer, or a balance unless he 
either knew its reliability or felt that it 
was a reliable instrument constructed by 
a responsible firm. Nevertheless, instruc¬ 
tors frequently use examinations and 
base important decisions on them for 
their students without knowing the re¬ 
liability and basic characteristics of the 
tests which they have used. It is true 
that situations do exist particularly 
where judgments are based on other con¬ 
siderations than a single test, where it is 
not necessary for the test to be a first 
class instrument. However, any test 
can be improved by determining objec¬ 
tively if a given problem is adapted to 
the group for which it has been designed 
through computing its difficulty and by 
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determining if it is carrying its load 
through the computation of its discrimi¬ 
natory value. Furthermore, an analysis 
of test questions sometimes makes it pos¬ 
sible to ascertain how far out of line the 
teaching of a subject is from what it 
ought to be. 

The methods and illustrations whicli 
have been given, show not only the need 
for problem analysis but also how easy 
such a task really is, and how easy it is 
to construct a good examination, if a per¬ 
son goes about it in the right Avay. 
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College 

Captain John C. Gebhard (C.B.C.), 
U.S.N., Retired, Avho supervised the con¬ 
struction of the U. S. Naval Training 
Center at Sampson, N. Y., and other im¬ 
portant, high-speed building projects for 
the Navy during World War IJ, lias 
joined the Civil Engineering faculty of 
Cornell University. 

NeAv appointments to the Graduate 
School of Stevens Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy include Wilhelm Ornstein, associate 
professor at Newark College of Engi¬ 
neering as visiting professor of mechani¬ 
cal engineering; Hans Arnold Panofsky, 
associate professor at New York Univer¬ 
sity, as insiting professor of meteorology; 
Gregory H. Wannier, member of the 
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Notes 

technical .staff of Hell Telephone Laboivi 
tones, as adjunet associate jArofossor of 
matheniaties and physieal seieuen; Marvin 
Gimprich, consultant at the, Stevens Ex- 
perimi'iital 1'owiug Tank, as adjunct 
assoeialc professor of fluid dynamics. 

Chester A. Aronts has been appointed 
assistant dean of engineci'ing at Illinois 
Institute of Technology, it Avas an¬ 
nounced by Dr. John T. Hottaliata, dean 
of engineering. Arents has been asso¬ 
ciate professor of mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. He joined the staff in 1947, aftei- 
serving a year as associate professor at 
Montana State College. From 1943 to 
1946 he was assistant professor at Ore¬ 
gon State College. 
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1 lilrodiielioii 

In order to cjicom-ji}>c gradxisite studj' 
and research in engineering, physics, 
iiiatheraatics, chemistry, physiology, eco¬ 
nomics and related fields. The Ohio State 
University, in 1946, instituted a Graduate 
Center at Wright-Patterson Field, Uay- 
toii, Ohio, in cooperation with the Air 
Materiel (\niimand and the Air Force 
Institnlc of Technology. The in.stitntion 
and development of this Graduate Center 
has been carried out under the terms of 
a contract between the Air Materiel Com¬ 
mand and The Ohio State University. 
This contract has now been in foi-c-e for 
more than three calendar years. 

The purpose of this Graduate Center, 
away from the physical boundaries of 
the University campus, is to ixrovidc on- 
thc-job opportunity for qualified per¬ 
sonnel of the Air Materiel (himmand to 
pursue graduate research and study 
under university conditions. In prin¬ 
ciple the Wright-Patterson Graduate 
Center is considered as an extension of 
The Ohio State University Graduate 
School. 

Under the terms of the contract the 
Air Materiel Command provides the nec¬ 
essary funds for the program. The cost 
of instruction, administration at the 
Graduate Center, transportation, etc., are 
charged against these funds. In addi¬ 
tion, the students enrolled in the courses 
pay the regular University fees assessed 


; I gainst part time students in the Twi¬ 
light School. I'hese fees cover the cost 
cjf administration on the University 
campus. 

The Graduate Center is operated 
under tlie same rules which apply to the 
Graduate School on the campus. It is, 
therefore, directly re.sponsiblc to the 
Dean of the Graduate School in regard 
to academic procedures. Since the pro¬ 
gram at the Graduate Center is a part 
time, in-service program, the business 
details are administered by the Director 
of the Twilight School on the campus at 
t 'olumbus. 

A full time administrative staff, re¬ 
sponsible jointly to the Dean • of the 
Graduate School and the Director of the 
Twilight School, is maintained at the 
Graduate Center. It cooperates with the 
Dean of the Graduate Division of the Air 
Force Institute of Technology in unify¬ 
ing and supplementing the administra¬ 
tion of the program. 

The progi-am of each department offer¬ 
ing work at the Graduate Center is under 
the direction of the department chairman 
or a member of the staff of the depart¬ 
ment appointed by the chairman. 

The Graduate Center Faculty 

All members of the Graduate Center 
Faculty must meet the requirements and 
have the approval of the Graduate 
School. These faculty members may be 
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classified into three categories. First, 
there are the members of the faculty on 
the campus. These men, besides being 
members of the appropriate departmen¬ 
tal and college faculties, arc also mem¬ 
bers of the Graduate School faculty. 
They are selected by the appropriate de¬ 
partment to teach and to act as advisors 
to students in the programs leading to 
degrees at the Graduate Center. Since 
this is in addition to their regular Uni¬ 
versity duties, they receive extra com¬ 
pensation for this work. 

A second group of members of the fac¬ 
ulty are those who are members of the 
faculty of some neighboring college or 
nnivei-sity. They are selected by the ap- 
Ijropriate Ohio State University depart¬ 
ment and must meet all of the require¬ 
ments Avhich that dejmrtment has for its 
regular stall members and in addition 
they must meet the requirements of the 
Graduate School. These men are cm- 
jjloycd on a part time basis. 

The third group of faculty members 
consists of qualified employees of one of 
the laboratories at Wright-Patterson 
Field. These men are also selected by 
the appropriate Ohio State University 
department and must meet the same re¬ 
quirements that are imposed on the two 
groups previously described. Proper 
arrangements for their time and compen¬ 
sation are made with their supervisors at 
the Field. 

The problem of securing adequately 
trained instructors to carry on the pro¬ 
gram covering numerous fields of spe¬ 
cialization has been a difficult one to 
handle. The instruction, to a large ex¬ 
tent, has been handled by The Ohio State 
University personnel. However, in some 
instances, it has been necessary to sup¬ 
plement the instructional staff by the 
procurement of the services of instructors 
connected with other universities in the 
vicinity. The distribution of teaching 
personnel during the Winter Quarter of 
1949 reflects this policy as shown here¬ 
with: 


Univeraity ur Nuiubei of 

Organization Instructors 

Ohio State University 20 

University of Dayton 2 

Antioch College 1 

Wright-Patterson Field • 4 

Kettering Foundation 1 

Total 28 


The selection of courses by individual 
.students following a degree program is 
(‘iitirely under the direction of a regular 
member of the department responsible 
Tor that program. The teaching of 
(‘lasses may bo done by any of the staff 
members previously mentioned. The 
supervision of research for thesis pur¬ 
poses and exarninatiem of candidates for 
degrees are under the direction of reg¬ 
ular members of the appropriate Ohio 
State University departments. 

Registration of Students 

Any civilian or military employee of 
the Air Materiel Command at Wright- 
Patterson Field who meets the require¬ 
ments for admission to tlie Graduate 
School at Ohio State University is eligi¬ 
ble for admission to the Graduate Cen¬ 
ter. These men follow the same pro¬ 
cedure for admission to the program 
and registration in its courses as is fol¬ 
lowed by graduate students on the cam¬ 
pus. Upon admission to the Graduate 
School the student is assigned an advisor 
who helps him to plan his program. If 
the student is working for a graduate 
degree he must meet all the requirements 
for a degree that are imposed upon reg¬ 
ular graduate students for retention in 
the program. 

The mechanics of the registration and 
the fees paid by Graduate Center stu¬ 
dents are the same os those which apply 
to Twilight School students on the cam¬ 
pus. The student can complete his reg¬ 
istration and pay his fees at the Graduate 
Center so that it is unnecessary for him 
to go to Columbus for this purpose. 

In addition to regular graduate stu¬ 
dents, the Graduate Center is open to a 
few advanced undergraduates who may 
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be admitted to courses which are opeu to 
both graduate and advanced undergradu¬ 
ate students on the same basis that they 
would be admitted to these courses on 
the University campus. They may reg¬ 
ister as special students in the appropri¬ 
ate college in the University. They must 
have a good record and at least a junior 
standing from an accredited college from 
which they transfer. The number of 
such students who are accepted is limited 
to the number which can be admitted 
without overcrowding existing courses. 

Methods of Instruction ■ 

The classes are all taught in the build¬ 
ing at Wright Field which houses the Aii- 
Force Institute of Technology. The 
courses carry the same numbers and are 
taught on the same basis as the corre¬ 


sponding courses on the University cam¬ 
pus. They are courses which have been 
approved for graduate credit on the 
campus and usually follow the same out¬ 
line that is followed there. 

Classes arc scheduled from 3 to 4:30 
and from 4:30 to 6 in the afternoon. 
They arc usually alternated each week so 
that a student who has a 3 to 4:30 class 
one week will have a 4:30 to 6 class the 
following week. In this way the student 
is in class one-half the time on his own 
time and the other half on his employer’s 
time. Each student may carry up to a 
maximum of G credit hours each quarter. 
This means that an individual student 
carries one or two courses each quarter. 

Instruction was started at the Wright- 
I’attcrson Graduate Center in the Winter 
(Quarter of 1946. 


Department 

Mathematics 
Electrical Engineering 
Physics 


WiNTKK (^rVUTTK, 191(i 
Title 

Ailvaiiced Calculus 

Network Analysis and Synthosi.s 

A ilvaneed Electricity 


From this beginning with three courses the program has rapidly developed and an 
indication of the growth can best be given by listing the work given during the Winter 
(Quarter of 1949. 

Winter Qt arter, 191!) 


Department 


nttr 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Business Organization 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 
Economics 
Economics 

Electrical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Physics 

Psychology 


Aircraft Htructural Analysis 

Modern Aircraft Propulsion 

Missile Ballistics 

Jtolary Wing Theory 

Mathematical Aeronautics 

Business Law—^Negotiable Instruments 

Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 

Advanced Chem. Eng. Thermodynamics 

Chemical Engineering Kinetics 

Organic Micro and Semi-Micro Analysis 

Colloid Chemistry 

Labor and Government 

Principles of Social Economy 

Analysis of Electrical Engineering Problems 

Network Analysis and Synthesis 

Engineering Economy 

Special Problems 

Differential Equations 

Advanced Calculus 

Modern Atomic Spectroscopy 

Theory of Vibrating Systems 

Mental and Educational Tests 
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lu addition to the foregoing courses, 
research courses can be taken in each of 
the major fields. 

Uesmrvh and Thesis Work 

Tho.se students doing research work 
have regularly scheduled conferences 
with their advisors. The research work 
nniy be carried on in one of the labora¬ 
tories at the Field. The research topic 
must be approved by the student’s ad¬ 
visor and also by the supervisor of the 
laboratory in which the student is em¬ 
ployed. These subjects in engineering 
may bn experimental, analytical or both. 
An attempt is made to select a thesis sub¬ 
ject closely connected with the u’ork the 
student is doing in the lal)nratoi'y in 
which he is employed. Nori-classilled 
subjects are selected if it is possible. If 
it is necessary to select classified subjects 
special arrangements have to be made to 
satisfy the security requirements. The 
laboratory facilities for reseaicli work 
are extremely good since* the various 
laboratories at the Field are equipped as 
well as or, in many instances, better than 
the regular Univei'sity laboratories. 

Librunj Facilities 

The library facilities at the Graduate 
Center are moderately good. There is 
the library of Ihc Air Forces Institute of 
Technology, located in the same building 
as the Graduate Center, which is avail¬ 
able for the use of the students I'Cgistered 
in the Center. In addition to this li¬ 
brary, the extensive general Wright Field 
libraries are, with jiropcr restrictions, 
available for reference work. Another 
extremely good source of r(;ference ma¬ 
terial is the large number of reports of 
research work carried out by outside con¬ 
tractors for the various laboratories at 
the Field. These reports are usually 
available at Wright Field long before 
they are available for general distribu¬ 
tion. The contacts made by the students 
with outside contractors are another 
fruitful source of information for re¬ 
search reference which is not so readily 


available to students on the University 
campus. 

Transportation 

The problem of transportatmn of fac¬ 
ulty personnel from The Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity campus to the Graduate Center 
has been handled in several ways. The 
private cars of the faculty are used, the 
University car stationed at t)on Scott 
Airport is also utilized and a Beech C-45 
seven passenger airplane on loan from 
the Air Forces has been of value in this 
connection. The airplane has operated 
s(‘veral quarters, making four round 
trips per week from Don Bcott Field to 
Wright Field. The .use of this airplane 
has resulted in considerable saving of 
time on the part of the faculty ])cr- 
sonnel. 

Concluding Remarks 

It is the opinion of the writt'.rs of this 
paper that the Graduate Center at 
AV'right-Patterson Field is valuable to the 
students at the Center, to the Air Ma¬ 
teriel Command and to The Ohio State 
University. 

The students at the Center arc benefit¬ 
ing because they arc able to gcit in-service 
university training and thus increase their 
store of knowledge. Furthermore, in a 
number of cases, they arc able to meet 
the requirements for the master’s degree. 
Thus, these students are able to increase 
their own competence and, therefore, 
their value to the Air Materiel CommaTid. 

The Air Materiel Command is bene¬ 
fited by this program because of the in¬ 
creased competence of its present per¬ 
sonnel. In addition to this it can use the 
Graduate Center program as an added 
inducemorit for attracting and retaining 
desirable personnel. Another source of 
benefit to the Air Materiel Command is 
the contact between its personnel and 
The Ohio State University faculty mem¬ 
bers. These contacts hiyye, on a number 
of occasions, resulted in consultations, 
with mutual benefits, on problems of re- 
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search and development being carried on 
by the Wright-Patterson Field Labora¬ 
tories. 

The Ohio State University benefits be¬ 
cause of the relations which its staff 
members have with the personnel of the 
Wright-Patterson Field Laboratories. 
They arc brought into contact with re¬ 
search problems which are of mutual in- 
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terest, and this somelimes means that in¬ 
formation on problems in the frontiers 
of their special fields is made more easily 
available to them. Because of the spe¬ 
cial facilities in some of the laboratories, 
several of thc.se contacts have resulted in 
research theses which u'ould have been 
difficult to can-y on Avilh the limited fa¬ 
cilities of a university. 
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A Neglected Technique in Operational Calculus 
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Among the well-known results in Operational Calculus is the following 
Theorem: If f{t) is a perioflic function with i)erio(l k, then the LaPlace Transform 
of /(O is 





Tiiis is a useful and completely straightforward formula for transforming any of the 
various periodic functions of engineering analysis—rectified sine waves, saw tooth 
waves, or series of Morse dots, for instance. 

On the other hand, the inverse problem of determining the function corresponding 
to a transform whose denominator contains the factor (1 — as well as other, 
purely algebraic factors, seems to be nowhere near as well standardized. Mc- 
Lachlan (1), for instance, solves the problem through the use of the inversion integral 
and the theory of residues. Gardner and Barnes (2) .suggest two methods, one 
based on the Mittag-Lcfflcr partial fraction theorem, the other on the expansion of 

the factor -— ^ in an infinite series of powers of e~**. Churchill (3) employs 

1 — c ** 

the latter process and also an ccpiivalent method based on the convolution integral. 

In connection with this exjjansion procedure (which seems to be the most elemen¬ 
tary and natural one) it does not ai)i)ear to be well known that its results, in all 
cases of practical interest at least, can be put in a simple, finite form. The purpose 
of this note is to indicate how this can bn done, and to present a short list of such 

forms in terms of which the inverse of any transform containing can be 

expressed. The manipulations are essentially elementary, and we shall not go into 
e.xtensive mathematical detail in our exposition. The derivation of one typical 
formula and the discussion of an example .should enable us to say legitimately that 
the rest “can be left as an exercise for the student.” 

Suppose, then, that at the penultimate stage in a problem we have the information 
that the transform of the function we are seeking is 




_ 1 _ 

1 d= 




where the denominator of F{s) is assumed to consist solely of real linear and irre¬ 
ducible quadratic factors. If we expand the factor (1 ± in a series in c“*' 

we obtain for the transform 

F{8){1 =F 6“** -f e“*** T e~®** -f • • •)■ 


Now let gif) be the function of i having F{s) for its LaPlace transform. Under the 
above assumption regarding F(«) the determination of ^(0 presents no problem. 

ig2 
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The complete inverse, by the well-known theorem on real translation, can now be 
written 

m = Lc- mit -jk)u{i-jk), 

j-O 

where u(l) is the familiar unit step function. 

For any value of t the above expression for/(0 is clearly a finite sum. Moreover, 
and this is the neglected technique to which we wish to call attention, this finite 
series can always be explicitly summed. In fact if the denominator of F(s) contains 
no repeated factors, g(0 can contain only terms of the form u{t), e~“*, e““‘ sin bt, and 
c"“‘ cos ht, all of which can be included in tlie one form c““‘ if a be permitted to assume 
complex values. But a series of the form 


g-o« zp g-a(( -*) ^ g-0(J-2fc) zp g-a(l-3t) . , . ^zp JJng-o(t-n]t) 

is just a geometric progression whose^sum it is"an easy matter to write down and 
convert to a purely real form. 

On the other hand, if the denominator of F{s) contains repeated factors then the 
typical terms noted above as possibilities can also occur multiplied by powers of t. 
In this case the general term of the sum which we must consider is of the form 
Now a series of the form 

icg-at ::p (f _ + (f - ■ (=F !)”(< - 


while clearly not a geometric progression can still be explicitly summed. In fact 
from the Calculus of Finite Differences, we have the following 
Theorem (4)- If ct be any constant, real or complex, <^(j) a polynomial of order m, 
ct 

and if /8 =-r, then 

a — 1 


= 0(0) + a0(l) + • • ■ a"0(n) 


is equal to 

= a"+‘F(n + 1) - r(0), 

J-O 

where 

Vij) - - 11 - iSA + . ■ ■ (- l)'"/3™A'"{0(i) 

O' — 1 

and A is the ordinary difference operator defined by the properties 

A/(i) =/(i + i)-/(i) 

Ay(i) = AfU -HI) - AfU) 


This serves to sum the series, following which it is an easy matter to convert the 
complex exponentials, if any, into a purely real form. 

As a sample derivation, let us find 


^ ' { (j + a)’(l + «-•■) }• 




Then fixing our attention on a 


In this case Fia) is 
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general period, say nk ^ t{n 1)A:, we have for/(0 over this interval 

l)'(f - - jk)i— c"*)'. 


j“0 


J-O 


Applying the summation method of the above theorem, we make the following 
identifications: 


a = (- g-i), = 


— c“*= 


pok 


- e“* - 1 6“* + 1 ’ 


= (^ - jk), tn = 1, 


ga* ^ 




The re(iuired sum is therefore 

[ I j-n+l 

yU)i — 


= (_ lJng-o(<-n+lfc) 


(I — n + lA:)(c®* + 1) + A:e“* <l(e“* + 1) + A:e“* 

“P C . -a 


(e“* + 1)* 


(e“* + 1)* 


TABLE I 

Definitions for nk + Ik 


1. 

ss(a:, k) = 

n + 1 


'staircase function’ 


2. 

md(x, k) ^ 

(- D" + 1 


‘Morse dot function’ 

2 

3. 

r.ss(x, k) s 


4. 

rmd(x, k) = 

^ X + ^ |1 - f- l)"(2n + D) 

Al 

epi(x, a, k) = 

c-“ 

e“* - 1 

5.2 

epii(x, a, k) s 

g-ttX 

e“*+ 1 

e“<“ cos 6(x + fc) — cos 6x 

6.1 

cpi(x, a, b, k) a 

2(cosh ak — cos bk) 

6.2 

cpii(x, a, b, k) = 

e~“ cos 6(x + k) + cos bx 

2(cosb ak + cos bk) 

7.1 

spi(x, a, b, k) a 

e““* sin b(z + k) — gjn 5* 

2(cosh ak — cos bk) 

7.2 

spiifx, a, b, k) a 

c““ sin 6(x + fc) + «"«*■+*> sin bx 

2(co8h ak + cos bk) 

8.1 

repi(x, a, k) m 

(x + fc)e"“ - xe"**"*** 

2(co8h a* — 1) 

(x + k)e-“ + xe~*^**^ 

8.2 

repii(x, a, k) m 

2(cosh ak — 1) 
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TABLE II 



LaPlace transform 


1. 

1 


a(l - e-**) 


2. 

1 

«(1 + e-*«) 


3 . 

1 

s*(l - c-*') 


4 . 

1 

gi(l 4. g-*.) 


5.1 

1 


(s + a)(l — c“**) 


5.2 

1 


(s + a)(l -f- c-*') 


6.1 

.? + a 


(s + 0* + 6»)(1 - 

e ^') 

6.2 

jt + a 


( 7 +i* + 5 *)(l + 

<'-*") 

7.1 

b 


(r-f”a* + 6>)(1 - 

c-‘‘) 

7.2 

b 


(s“+a* + 6*)(1 + 

e~*') 

8.1 

1 


(s + a)*(l - c-*') 


8.2 

1 

/- 1 _\ 9/1 1 .-jTsj 



Function (— nkit^n+l k'i 
ss{x, k) 

md(a:, k) 

r.ss(a;, k) 

rmd(a;, A:) 

epi(r, a, k) — epi(i, a, k) 

(- ])"cpii(T, a, k) + epii(t, o, k) 
{‘pi(T, a, b, k) — cpi(i, a, b, k) 

(— 1 )" cpii(T, o, b, k) + cpii(t, a, b, k) 
spi(r, o, b, k) — spi(t, a, b, k) 

(— 1)" spii(T, a, b, k) + spii(<, a, b, k) 
ropi(r, a, k) — rcpi(i, a, k) 

(— 1 )" rcpii(T, a, k) + r(jpii(/, a, k) 


or, dividing the top and l)()ttoni of each fraction by c“^, 

f _ (f - ^nA;)(l + + k f(l + c-*) + k ^ 

2(cosh ak + 1) 2(cosh aA + 1) ’ 

The second fraction is clearly independent of n, i.e. is of the same structure in all 
periods. Because of the factor e““‘ it is of negligible importance after the first 

few periods. _ 

To achieve a more symmetric form, let us write t = f — n + lA in the first frac¬ 
tion. The variable t thus ranges from — A to 0 as f ranges from nA to n + lA 
Then the above function becomes 

/_ l)ne~ar t( 1 + g'"*) + A i(l + g-"*) + A 

^ ^ 2(co8h ak + 1) 2(co8h ak -f- 1) 

or, rearranging slightly, 

(t + k)e-^^ + re (t + A)e-«» -|- 
^ 2(co8h ak + 1 ) 2(co8h oA d- 1) 

The fir8t of the8e fraction8 yields the same set of values, except for the alternating 
sign, in all periods. It is therefore the steady-state portion of the inverse. 
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Without further proof we shall now list additional forms, analogous to the one 

just derived, in terms of which the inverse of F{s) (after F(s) has been 

broken down into partial fractions) can be expressed. To do this conveniently we 
shall coin a number of functional symbols to describe compactly the combinations 
of elementary functions to which we shall refer. In each case the notation is at 
least mildly suggestive. Thus the letters pi suggest ‘periodic inverse.’ The letters 
e, c, s suggest respectively ‘exponential,’ ‘cosine,’ and ‘sine.’ The letter r suggests 
the adjective ‘repeated.’ Functional titles without subscripts identify functions 

associated with LaPlace transforms containing the customary factor ^ 

The subscript 1 identifies a function associated with an L-transform containing 
1 

1 -|~ 

The transient components ((-evaluated components) of all inverses are continuous 
for all ( > 0. This is true of the steady state terms (r-evaluated components) of 
the inverses only if the order of the denominator of F(s) exceeds by more than one 
the order of the numerator. When the order of the denominator of F(s) is exactly 
one more than the order of the numerator there is a ‘jump’ of -f- 1 in the steady 
state term in crossing each of the period boundaries, t = nk, if the associated trans¬ 
form contains r ; and a ‘jump’ of (— 1)" in crossing each period boundary 

1 — e ** 

if the associated transform contains -——- . 

1 -f- e-*’* 


Example 

A simple series circuit contains the parameters R = 400, L = .2, C = 10“*. 
At f = 0, while the circuit is completely passive, an exponential sawtooth e.m.f. 
equal to throughout one period, and repeating itself every .002 seconds, is 

switched into the circuit. Find the total response of the circuit and also the steady 
state behavior. 

The differential equation to be solved is 

di r* 

.2 -t- 400t -I- 10*J idt = E{i). 


Taking the L-transform of this equation we have 


X iio 

— 

V s / 1 — 


X iio 

1 _ g-BOOO+./WO 

1 _ g-./600 = (1 _ + 5000) 

^?oe-‘® ^o(l - e-*®) 

- I i /_ i mf\f\f\\ /* alRAAN I 


m = 


s + 5000 ’ (« -h 5000)(1 - c-*/®®«) ’ 
5Bo(l - c-‘»)s 


(s -I- 5000) (« + 1000® + 2000®) (1 - e"*'*®®) 




(s + 5000) (s + 1000* + 2000®) 
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m 


Now by familiar partial fraction manipulations we have 


1 


- 1 


_j_ s + 1000 


(s + 5000) (s + 1000* + 2000*) 4000 [.? + 5000 « + ‘looo* + 2000* 

From this point the entire solution can be written down at once: 


4000 


_ e-sooot 4. g-iooflt cos 2000«} 


+ 


5^0(1 - e-i») 
4000 

5.go(l - e-»°) 
4000 


jcpi^T, 1000, 2000, - cpi^«, 1000, 2000, | 

!epi(r, 5000, j - epi^f, 5000, j . 


The steady state is described by the terms in t: 
52i’o(l - c-‘<>) 


i.. = 


4000 

)r, written out at lengtli, 


cpi/r, 1000, 2000, j - epi^r, 6000, 




5ig o(l - e-^° )^ 
4000 


fj-iooor cos 2000 + 


+ sSo) ~ 


c '/soo) cos 2000r 


2 (cosh 2 — cos 4) 


n—MOOr 


e'o - 1 


This function, plotted for - < t < 0, defines one complete cycle of the steady 

ouu 

state behavior. Of course the unit 'jumj)s’ in ci)i(T) and — cpi(T) at the ends of 
each period just cancel, leaving the steady state function continuous, as of course it 
must be. 
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Teaching Elementary Column Theory 

By PHILIP K. ROOS 

Associate Professor of Engineering Mechanics, Pennsylvania Stale College 


The derivation of the lOuler equation 
is often a first step in the teaching of 
columns. This basic form can he de¬ 
rived by the same moment-area method 
which proves such a useful tool in the 
calculation of deflections in flexural mem¬ 
bers. Its application to columns has 
been noted by Professor Van Den Broek 
in his book on limit design and Professors 
Sutherland and Bowman in their text on 
structural design. This use is based on 
the assumption that the deflection curve 
and the moment diagram for the column, 
as the axial load approaches a critical 
value, are both sine curves. 

The first step in the use of this method 
is to point out to the student, with illus¬ 
trations, that he knows the areas and 
centroids of many geometric figures in 
terms of certain constants and the inter¬ 
cepts the figures make with the coordi¬ 
nate axes. Then set him the problem of 
finding the constants that will give him 
the area and centroid of the sine curve 
between 0® and 90° when the intercepts 
on the X and y axes are in the general 
terms b and a instead of the specific t/2 
and 1. The expression for area will turn 
2 

out to be A — — oft, and for centroidal 
distance along the x axes measured from 
0®.« =-ft. 

T 

When this is done, the deflected shape 
of a pinned-end, axially loaded column 
of length L and load P can be studied to 
see how Theorem II of the moment-area 
principles can be applied to find the 
maximum deflection A of the column. 
Then the moment diagram, which is a 


sine curve with a length L and a maxi¬ 
mum ordinate or moment of PA, should 
be drawn. In the general expression for 
the maximum deflection EIA = Ax, A 
PAL 

will be equal to-and x will be equal 


to -. The general expression then re- 

TT 

(luces to the Euler expression for the 

r^EI 

critical buckling load P = — . - r - . 

Jb* 

In some texts the general case con¬ 
sidered is the column fi.\cd at one end 
and free at the other end with a length 
L and a load P at the free end. In this 

. 2L , 2PAL . 

case, X = —, A = - and the ex- 

TT TC 

pression for the critical load becomes 
t^EI 

P = . Other conditions of fixed 

4L* 


and pinned-end columns are then con¬ 
sidered as being made up of some mul¬ 
tiple of this general case. These cases 
are well known and they are recalled 
here only to indicate the variety of ways 
this problem can be treated by the 
moment-area method. 

From the viewpoint of engineering 
education in general, it is important 
that the students be disabused of any 
ideas that this is a means of circum¬ 
venting a mathematical analysis. The 
form of the differential equation involved 
can be used to show the student the 
reason for the basic assumptions. It 
can thus be shown that a sound basic 
understanding of mathematics is needed 
to appreciate when an^ how a graphical 
method may be applied. 
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Co-operative Standards and Criteria” 

By JOHN M. HOUCIIENS 

Associate Professor of Co-orditiation, University of Louisville 


Because of the shifting emphasis on 
the relative importance of professional, 
social, and economic factors, it has be¬ 
come imperative that we re-st'udy the 
objectives and standards for our various 
co-operative plans. If we are to do a 
good job in the co-operative schools in 
training our students to render effective 
and efficient service in the engineering 
profession, the criteria by which we 
measure the organization and operation 
of our programs must be sound and ade¬ 
quate. 

Dean Freund and his committee on 
Aims and Ideals of Co-operative Engi 
neering Education did an excellent job 
in organizing the collective thinking on 
these matters into the ^ report presented 
to this society two years ago. It has 
served as a good basis and an inspiring 
stimulus for each of us in studying our 
respective programs. 

The writer is presenting some of his 
observations and thoughts on the matter 
of standards and criteria as derived 
from his experiences with the program at 
the University of Louisville. 

It has been an inspiration to note dur¬ 
ing the post-war re-organization period 
the soundness of the basic principle of 
the co-operative system for training young 
men for their most effective performance 
in the engineering profession. It is 
strongly indicated that the co-operative 
method has an expanded and enhanced 
significance in this period when the 

* Presented at the Co-operative Engineer¬ 
ing Education Division at the Annual Meet¬ 
ing, Austin, Texas, June 14, 1948. 

1 Proceedings of the American Society 
for Engineering Education, vol. liv, p. 117. 


world is so keenly aware of the sociologi¬ 
cal and economic import of the engineer 
and his work. Since the achievements 
of engineers so vitally affect every phase 
of human existence and activity, it is 
imperative that they not only have some 
concept of all the other factors of civili¬ 
zation but also tlint they learn to or¬ 
ganize and apply their knowledge and 
skill so as to contribute most to the wel¬ 
fare of humanity. Engineers must be¬ 
come more and more a part of the world 
they so profoundly shape. Engineers 
can be isolationists no longer without 
contributing to the detriment and de¬ 
cline of civilization. The co-operative 
system offers unusual opportunity to in¬ 
troduce this viewpoint to students. 

Objectives of Co-operative System 

The writer has formulated the follow¬ 
ing summary of objectives of the co¬ 
operative system as a basis for our study 
and discussion: 

1. To provide an opportunity for the 
student to obtain a clear concept of engi¬ 
neering and to determine whether he is 
adapted to the profession and to the 
branch he has chosen. 

2. To give the student a background 
of practical experience under actual in¬ 
dustrial conditions: first, in order to 
help him comprehend more readily the 
basic principles taught in the various 
courses and to cause him to appreciate 
more fully their applications to useful 
processes and real problems. The sec¬ 
ond phase of this objective of practical 
experience is to introduce the student to 
the methods and techniques of the appli- 
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cation of engineering principles, i.e., “the 
engineering know how.” 

3. To give the student an understand¬ 
ing of the human factors in the industrial 
and professional world; and to help him 
develop his personality and tact so that 
he can deal successfully with the various 
types of people he must associate and 
work with in his professional careor. 

4. To acquaint the student with tlie 
economic factors of engineering and in¬ 
dustry, particularly the relative value of 
time, money, and materials. 

5. To train the student to meet indus¬ 
trial and professional discipline and de¬ 
mands. 

6. To give the student a comprehen¬ 
sion of human values and relationships; 
and to create in him a consciousness and 
a perspective of his responsibilities to 
society as a citizen and as an engineer. 

It should be borne in mind and con¬ 
stantly emphasized to all concerned— 
faculty, employers, and students—that 
the co-operative system is first and fore¬ 
most an educational program closely 
integrated with the course work at school 
and designed to train the student in all 
the factors involved in the profession. 

It is easy and tempting, especially for 
students, to emphasize sonic of the inci¬ 
dental values of the co-operative system 
rather than the main objectives. Espe¬ 
cially is this true witli respect to the 
values of making money and the estab¬ 
lishing of connections which will be ust;- 
ful in securing employment after gradu¬ 
ation. All of us recognize the worth of 
these and the other incidental values of 
the co-operative system in their proper 
relationship and perspective to the ulti¬ 
mate objectives of the program. 

Analysis of Objectives 

Let us now examine the six priinnpal 
objectives outlined above. 

In accord with item one, the co-opera¬ 
tive system introduces the realities of 
applied engineering and its demands 
clearly and forcefully to the students 
early in their careers. It emphasizes to 
each one all factors, in addition to tech¬ 


nical knowledge which are necessary for 
success in the profession—personality, 
industry, leadership, initiative, and many 
others. 

We are recognizing mord and more 
that the ability to pursue successfully the 
academic curricula of an engineering 
course does not necessarily indicate that 
a student has all the qualities prerequisite 
for success in the profession. The co¬ 
operative system helps the students them¬ 
selves, with counsel of the faculty and 
the employers, to discover their strengths 
and their weaknesses. With the clearer 
concepts gained on co-operative work the 
students should proceed in their courses 
with more confidence and effectiveness. 

As indicated in item two the practical 
experience of working with and observing 
the application of scientific principles 
does much to help students understand 
the principles already studied in the 
courses as well ns those studied after the 
experience. 

Somewhere in his career the successful 
engineer must become familiar with the 
methods and techniques—“the know how” 
—of the profession. He must learn how 
to apply the knowledge and principles 
effectively and efScienlly. He cannot 
learn very much in a short co-operative 
work period. However, the practical ex¬ 
perience of co-operative employment 
offers him an opportunity to acquire some 
of the rudiments and concepts of this all 
important phase of his chosen field. 

The objective of having the co-opera- j 
tive student learn the factors and prin¬ 
ciples involved in getting along with 
people and in supervising them, as stated 
in item three, is particularly important 
because most engineering graduates even¬ 
tually become administrators and execu¬ 
tives. Of course, the co-operative sys¬ 
tem cannot infuse the innate qualities of 
leadership. It can, however, help stu¬ 
dents discover the demands in this field 
and inspire them to develop their own 
personalities, attitudes, and techniques 
accordingly. ' 

To the engineer, the matter of con¬ 
trolling costs in order to make his achieve- 
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meats practicable and to meet competi¬ 
tion successfully has long been a vital 
factor. Hence item four. Properly 
planned co-operative programs should em¬ 
phasize to the students the opportunity 
to observe the basic principles of cost 
control as established and practiced by 
successful industrial and engineering or¬ 
ganizations. 

Item five recognizes the necessity for 
self discipline in any vocation. Regard¬ 
less of his other qualities, an engineer’s 
general attitude, his personal habits, his 
initiative, his industry, his method of 
thinking, his thoroughness, his accuracy, 
and many other such characteristics will 
play a large role in his success or failure. 

With respect to item six, the signifi¬ 
cance of engineering achievements to the 
economic, political, and sociological phases 
of our civilization has already been in¬ 
dicated and stressed in this paper. Like¬ 
wise the resulting importance that engi- 
liccrs consider these factors in their work 
and also, participate more actively as 
citizens in working out the problems has 
been emphasized. The writer believes 
that the co-operative system otiers a 
splendid opportunity for the student to 
recognize the importance of this vicAv- 
point and to develop his thinking along 
these lines. 

Criteria For Success of Co-operative 
Program 

In order for any co-operative plan to 
be successful in achieving its objectives, 
it must have certain avcII defined criteria, 
by which to measure its organization and 
operation. The following items arc pre¬ 
sented without much elaboration for our 
consideration: 

1. The basic principles of the co-opera¬ 
tive system should be heartily endorsed 
and actively supported by the administra¬ 
tion and faculty of the school. 

2. The co-operative plan should be 
integrated closely with the basic curricula 
and program of the school in order that 
all phases of a student’s training shall 
contribute to the ultimate objectives of 
the course as a whole. In no case should 


the co-operative work be considered as a 
separate part of the school’s program. 

One of the best ways of achieving this 
co-ordination is through a co-operative 
work committee consisting of representa¬ 
tives of the administration, the degree 
granting departments, and the co-ordina¬ 
tion department. Such a committee 
serves in an advisory capacity to the co¬ 
ordinators in establishing policies, in 
evaluating co-operative jobs for their 
educational value, in selecting students 
for the respective jobs, and in evaluating 
the students’ experiences. 

3. It is particularly important that the 
executives and the supervisory personnel 
of co-operating firms understand and en¬ 
dorse the basic objectives of the co-opera¬ 
tive system as an educational program. 
A school must of necessity depend largely 
oil the emjdoyer to contribute to the 
achievement of the objectives. 

4. With the co-o])er:ition of the em¬ 
ployer and tJie counsel of the co-opera¬ 
tive committee, employment programs 
should be arranged so that each student 
will obtain the maximum benefit possible 
with respect to the objectives. 

5. It is necessary that the students be 
made familiar with the concepts and ob¬ 
jectives of the co-operative system. Also, 
they must be effectively inspired to make 
Ihe most of their experiences and oppor¬ 
tunities Avith respect to the main objectives 
ns well as to the incidental advantages of 
the system. Hence, the co-ordinators must 
be on the job continuously. 

6. As in plans and programs of all sorts 
the success of the co-operative system is 
largely dependent upon those who ad¬ 
minister it. The intelligence, general at¬ 
titude, initiative, and industry of the co¬ 
ordinators and their ability to inspire 
students will determine mostly the effec¬ 
tiveness of any co-operative plan. The 
AA’ork is arduous and requires constant 
alertness. Problems constantly arise 
which continually call for ingenuity, di¬ 
plomacy, and patience. It is easy to see 
that co-ordinators must be selected with 
much care. 

The co-operative system is designed pri- 
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marily for the benefit of the students. 
However, it is not magical; it does not 
deliver benefits automatically. The sys¬ 
tem, when properly organized and ad¬ 
ministered, merely offers an opportunity 
for development. As in all educational 
programs the values derived depend 
mostly upon the student’s attitude and in¬ 
dustry. If he profits by his co-operative 


experience, he must work hard; observe 
things, conditions, and people closely; 
interpret observations and experiences 
wisely; formulate sound philosophies; and 
make people like him. The responsibility 
and the challenge to every co-operative 
school is to so organize and administer 
its plan as to lead and inspire its students 
to do these things. 


Conference on Administration of- Research 


The Third Annual Conference on the 
Administration of Hoscarch was held at 
The Pennsylvania State College Septem¬ 
ber 12, 13 and 14, with the following 
papers being presented: 

“University Research and What to Do 
About It,” S. Tour; 

“Advancement of Basic Knowledge,” P. 
C. Liudvall; 

“Functions of University Research from 
the Viewpoint of Government,” H. L. 
Dryden; 

“Functions of Sponsored University Re¬ 
search,” L. A. Hyland; 

“Dissemination of Results of University 
Re.search,” C. G. King; 


“Patent Policies,” A. M. Palmer; 
“Methods for Evaluation of Research,” 
F. Olsen; 

“Summary,” E. A. Walker. 

The “Proceedings” of the Conference 
Avill be available approximately February 
I, 1950, at a cost of $3.00 per copy. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing 
Professor K. L. Holderman at Engineer¬ 
ing Extension, Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. Al¬ 
though “Proceedings” of the First 
Conference are now out of print, there 
are available a few copies of the Second 
Conference “Proceedings” at this price. 



The Place of the Technical Institute School 
Graduate in Industry* 

By JOHN A. LUNN 

Vice President, Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 


This subject is oi' particular interest 
and significance to me, fii’st, because of 
my association a number of years ago in 
a teaching capacity with a technical in¬ 
stitute, and secondly, because of my op¬ 
portunity to observe the work and accom¬ 
plishments of many graduates of these 
institutes in manufacturing establishments 
and other business institutions. In order 
to appraise and measure our subject pR,>p- 
erly, it seems important to me to develop 
some observations concerning the evolu¬ 
tion of our industrial pattern, the changes 
in our technical education and their re¬ 
spective impacts upon each other. 

We need only to go back to the turn of 
the century to visualize the tremendous 
industrial changes which have taken place. 
We have heard references in the public 
and technical press to the “Mechanical 
Age”; to “Electricity, The Public Serv¬ 
ant”; to “Better Things for Better Living 
through Chemistry.” For the purposes 
of my discussion, I should like to divide 
this period into three phases or cycles. 
Time permits only a very brief comment 
on these phases. 

I. Mechanization and Tooling Up 

The development of the Automotive 
Industry is one of the best examples of 
this period. The impacts of this develop¬ 
ment were far reaching—found^ practice, 
sheet steel production, electrical equip¬ 
ment, machine tool development, steel 
drawing and fabrication, rubber produc- 

* Presented before the Technical Institute 
Division of the New England Section, A8EE, 
Boston, Mass., October 16, 1948. 


lion and manufacture, petroleum refining, 
and many other large industries were af¬ 
fected by this gigantic development. 

II. Development and Utilization of 

Efficiency Systems 

Here we can include Taylor and 
Bedeaux and literally thousands of others. 
They all served the useful purpose of mak¬ 
ing industry more conscious of personal 
productivity. Hundreds of incentive and 
bonus plans resulted from these systems. 

III. Organized Industrial Research 

Industrial research is here to stay. In¬ 
dustry relies on ressearcli to develop new 
processes and products, to eliminate waste, 
to develop useful by-products, to produce 
higher yields and to obtain lower costs. 

In addition to these more or less normal 
developments in the industrial cycle, we 
have had the violent impact of two World 
Wars during this period, which had a re¬ 
sult much farther reaching than the actual 
duration of hostilities. 

Each of the above factors has had its 
definite effect on industry’s requirements 
for technically trained men. It is not 
surprising that American Industry, in 
practically all of its branches, finds itself 
understaffed with technical men. Con¬ 
sequently every foreman, supervisor, su¬ 
perintendent, draftsman, designer, and 
engineer has more rigorous demands upon 
his judgment, his ability to carry responsi¬ 
bility, to make decisions, to teach and 
train others, to think and work under 
pressure. 
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Educational Changes 

Now let us consider briefly some of the 
educational changes wliiuli liave taken 
place during these periods. The increase 
in the number of our high school grad¬ 
uates during the last 25 years has becu 
at a rate which is 12 limes as great as our 
increase in population. Consequently, we 
find today that almost every position in¬ 
volving any responsibility is filled liy 
those having at least a high school educa¬ 
tion. We also find a large proportion of 
hourly rated jobs filled by high school 
graduates. 

Almost eveiy first rate high school has 
a Department of Vocational Education, 
or at least a Counsel for Vocational Guid¬ 
ance. Many Technical High Schools give 
courses in elementary Applied Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Electricity, Radio, 
and Machine Tool Work. 

Then we have the trade schools which in 
general contribute more to the man at the 
bench and to craftsmen than to those 
training for supervisory capacities. Those 
opportunity schools augment the train¬ 
ing of many who may not have had a high 
school education. In most of these schools 
the teaching is of an entirely practical 
nature for a specific job. Trade schools 
covering sub.stantialy similar ground arc 
to be found in Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many. 

Place of the Technical Institute 

The technical institute as we know it in 
the United States has for its purpose the 
training of people for positions which oc¬ 
cupy an area between the skilled crafts 
and the highly scientific professions. In 
Europe we find a number of institu¬ 
tions with kindred objectives: The Na¬ 
tional Schools of Industrial Arts in 
France, the higher industrial schools in 
Germany, The Technical Gymnasia in 
Sweden, The Technicums in Switzerland, 
and the so-called local technical institu¬ 
tions in Great Britain. 

It is the method of operation of the 
teohnieal institute in our country and its 
freedom from narrow regimentation which 


have made it a significant and vital factor 
in our educational pattern. It has put 
technical education within the reach of 
almost everyone who is willing to work for 
it. It has helped to make education in the 
United States a truly democratic force. 
It has met the challenge of two wars 
within a single generation and has carried 
its share of the burden of technical train¬ 
ing both during and after these emergen¬ 
cies. Its physical equipment has steadily 
improved and its educational standards 
have grown constantly stronger during 
this period of industrial development. 

The primary goal of the technical in¬ 
stitute .is to serve industries by giving them 
trained men who can* accept and carry the 
responsibility connected with industrial 
development. lu this connection, I was 
very much impressed with a chart which 
has just been prepared and shows graphi¬ 
cally the semester hours by subjects which 
are required for a chemistry major by a 
technical institute and 5 colleges and engi¬ 
neering degree schools in this area. The 
requirements of the technical institute 
compared very favorably with those of the 
degree institutions. Thus the technical 
school graduate has been given many new 
and important tools with which to ac¬ 
complish the above objective. While the 
lack of a degree presents a theoretical 
handicap for some industrial positions, the 
openings Avhich are waiting for the techni¬ 
cal school graduate are literally legion. 

Let us enumerate some of them: 

Production 

Foremen 
Supervisors 
Superintendents 
Production Enginecr.s 
Production Planning 
Time Study Men 
Job Analysis 
Inspectors 
Quality Control 
Laboratory Control 
Analytical Laboratory Work 
Physical Testing*' 

Inventory Control 
Beedving and Shipping 
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Engineering 

Draftsmen 

Machine Designers 

Equipment Layout 

Construction 

Power Plant 

Maintenance 

Efficiency Engineering 

Safety Engineers 

Master Mechanics 

Sales and Service Biigineers 

In addition, there arc many oppor- 
tunics in other branches of business for 
the technical school graduate, in.purclias- 
ing, in industrial relations, in expediting, 
in tralhc management, in sales of technical 
products, and in a host of other depart¬ 
ments. 

On the other hand, there arc some in¬ 
dustrial positions which generally are not 
open to graduates of the technical school 
because of very specialized requirements. 
Here we might include Chemical and 
Physical Research, Accounting, Tax Work, 
Legal, Budgeting, Financial, Advertising, 
Sales Promotion, and the like. 

Now let us try to measure the extent 
to which the technical school graduate Ls 
filling this potential. A survey of the 
positions held by the 1948 graduating 
class of 305 from a leading technical in¬ 
stitute in this area showed the following 
distribution of its graduates: 

20%—In positions allied to their specific 
training 

16%—^Drafting, Layout and Design (Me¬ 
chanical and Arcliitectural) 

13 % —Miscellaneous 

12%—Engineering and Laboratory Assist¬ 
ants 

10%—In business for self or with father 
8 %—Machinists (some doing experiniontal 
work) 

5%—Pattern-makers and Assistants 
4%—Aircraft Mechanics 
3%—Carpenters 
2%—Teaching 

2%—Plant Engineers Assistants 
2%—Sales work 

2%—In training for Industrial Plant 
Managers 

1%—Obtaining Higher Education 


Among graduates of technical institutes 
may be found Draftsmen, Machine De¬ 
signers, Machinists, Tool and Die Makers, 
Fngincors, Plant Engineers, Teachers, 
Superintendents, Salesmen, Insurance and 
Building Inspectors, Foremen, Sales Man¬ 
agers, Electricians, Production Managers, 
Contractors, Builders, Architects, Carpen¬ 
ters, Pattern-makers, Manufacturers and 
inaiiy others too extensive to mention. 

I think we can conclude that the tech¬ 
nical institutes arc measuring up to their 
opporfnuity in placing their graduates in 
important and diverse industrial jobs. 

Unfortunately time does not permit us 
to discuss the training offered by the engi¬ 
neering colleges, universities and technical 
institutions wdiich confer degrees and the 
extent to which their graduates may be in 
competition with the technical school grad¬ 
uate. I am reminded of a remark made 
by a Professor of English in his opening 
lecture to freshmen in a leading technical 
institution, which confers both Bachlors 
and Advanced Degrees—“Gentlemen, this 
institution has ruined a lot of fine 
plumbers." If this observation is true, 
some of this competition may not be of 
the highest order. 

The President’s Commission on higher 
education has reported that the quanti¬ 
tative demand for technical institute 
graduates is more than 5 times the need 
for graduates of four-year engineering 
schools. This is a very significant finding 
and should prove to be an effective catalyst 
to the technical institute and its graduate. 

An excellent job has been done also by 
those institutions offering courses which 
cooperate with industry. This type of 
basic training has brought industry and 
education much closer together and has 
given each a more tolerant appreciation 
of the other’s problems. 

In closing, let me state that the techni¬ 
cal institute school is carrying its full 
share of the educational load. Because 
of the breadth of its base in recruiting 
students, it is inevitable that some will 
fall by the wayside, both during their edu- 
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cational period and when they meet the 
rigorous requirements of industry. Some 
will not get immediate recognition but 
will have to prove themselves on the job. 
Those who ultimately succeed, however, 
are hard to dislodge because they are in 
dead earnest, because they have had sound, 
basic, practical training and have worked 
for it every step of tlie way. Industry 
relies heavily on such men for a large and 


important segment of its technical and 
supervisory organization. 

To those of you who have the guidance 
and teaching of these men, we can only 
say—continue that objective tft.ining pro¬ 
gram. Train them to be doers. Give 
them an even greater appreciation of hu¬ 
man values and human relations. Teach 
them how to teach others; in a word, keep 
up the good work. 
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Teacher Qualifications in Relation to 
Education Outside the Classroom* 


By WILLIAM E. RANZ 

Proctor and Gamble Fellow, Department of Chemical Engineering, University of Wisconsin 


In technical education a major contro¬ 
versy of the young student with his train¬ 
ing is a spiritual one; and because such 
;in aspect of human behavior seems il¬ 
lusive to technical people, it has not re¬ 
ceived much attention from modem edu¬ 
cators. Consequently, if you seek the 
student’s ideas about his teachers, you 
will not obtain a lucid, clear-cut answer. 
Ilis feelings toward his education are 
more instinct than thought and more 
lieart than mind. 

For example, consider a case history. 

This man is a mass-produced graduate 
of a large university. He is a successful 
young engineer, but he remembers his 
undergraduate preparation with some 
bitterness. His grounding in class-room 
logic, in facts and figures, in forthright 
scientific and industrial knowledge was 
in the main a superb foundation upon 
which to build his later economic suc¬ 
cess, but he found the process deadly 
dull and dry as powder. He does not 
know why the notices of class reunions go 
into the waste basket with hardly a glance 
and absolutely no nostalgic twinge of 
memory, but he is suspicious of the over¬ 
all merit of his education and has decreed 
that his son will go to a small school and 
will not study engineering. 

This man was attracted to an engineer¬ 
ing education for several reasons. He 
possessed unusual talents in mathematics 

* Presented at the Chemical Engineering 
Summer School, sponsored by the Chemical 
Engineering Division, A.S.E.E., University 
of Wisconsin, August, 1948. 


and science. He approved of the skepti¬ 
cal, take-nothing-for-granted attitude of 
the profession. He came from a middle 
class family and recognized in this occu¬ 
pation a way of economic advancement in 
a job he enjoyed. Why then does he 
bear a grudge against his college train¬ 
ing? 

This student objects to the coldness of 
his education, to the completely imper¬ 
sonal way technical knowledge was shoved 
down his throat, to the fact that his 
formal training for living consisted of 
classroom facts and figures, and nothing 
more. In this day of specialization the 
responsibility for his mental and social 
development has been delegated haphaz¬ 
ardly to his rooming house, the corner 
drug store, the local bar and night club, 
his family 500 miles away, his church, his 
fraternity, his club, and the dean of men 
who instead of worrying about fifty men 
worries about five hundred. His educa¬ 
tion has been entrusted in a host of peo¬ 
ple each of whom says his job is to deal 
with just one aspect of the student’s total 
training, and this one aspect alone, dis¬ 
claiming responsibility for all others. Is 
it wrong, then, to question the wisdom of 
over-specialization in education as op¬ 
posed to a more personalized mentor- 
system; and to speak of teacher responsi¬ 
bility and influence outside the classroom? 

Impenetrable Gulf Between Teacher 
and Student 

Under the system presently developed 
the student in his Freshman and Sopho- 
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more years is lucky if he {^cts within 
twenty rows of the man with the chalk, 
who rightly or wrongly is a sort of hero 
to him. In the last years he becomes 
well enough known to have a general label 
of good, bad, or indifferent and a full 
name to the man who is putting the ideas 
across the desk; but the teacher-pupil 
relationship effectively goes no further 
than a first introduction at a formal 
party. At no point in his college life has 
the student met what he instinctively felt 
was true educational inspiration from a 
great teacher, all of whom seem to be 
hidden away somewhere for graduate 
students and special occasions, or who 
are so remote that it would have been 
better to pore over the impersonal te.vt 
books of the great man and have never 
entered the campus gate. 

If the student has an adviser, he may 
see him individually, and perhaps alone 
man to man, fifteen minutes each se¬ 
mester. If he ever had the honor of per¬ 
sonally meeting the dean of his college 
or the president of the university, his 
crime must have been particularly hein¬ 
ous, and his remaining student days less 
than none at all. 

When the student steps out of the class¬ 
room, that moment is the last he will see 
his professor until the class meets again. 
If he joins a professional group, he does 
not find him at the regular meetings. He 
does find someone else who is low in 
seniority and is there not because he 
wants to be there and enjoys directing 
student activities but because he is re¬ 
quired to be there as part of his job. 
Rarely in his extracurricular activities 
does the student find the guiding presence 
of his classroom teachers whose avowed 
purpose is to prepare him for profes¬ 
sional life and who could represent some 
sort of unifying factor in his education. 
His idea on how much time his teacher 
should spend on his trainmg is unfair and 
unrealistic, but the student unconsciously 
wants something more from education 
than thq mental tools to attack physical 
problems. 


Instilling Professional Attitiides 

Technical training has created groups 
of professional people who arc scurrying 
around changing our everyday world. 
Engineering attracts the best talents of 
the best people because its purpose is well 
defined, and it moves with certainty ob¬ 
taining indisiJiitablc results. In this pro¬ 
fession there is no necessity for lapsing 
into platitudes on known subjects, and it 
is dangerous to cover one's tracks with 
involved verbiage and vague guesses on 
unknown subjects. But, in an attempt 
to be completely objective and profes¬ 
sional, the engineer, as well as the sci¬ 
entist, has been unaware of the conse¬ 
quence of his aclfievements, and now 
awakes to the realization that his work 
is being misused*, that technology is a so¬ 
cial and political force and should be 
treated as such a force. Knowledge in 
itself is not enough. And by analogy 
classroom education is not enough. 

Recently every engineering curriculum 
has been altered to include more of the 
so-called “humanities," but is this the 
sufficient answer to a need for something 
more than professional knowledge? 
Perhaps some extracurricular education 
by engineering teachers could contribute 
to a solution, and inject true purpose 
into the lives of students. 

If you are a teacher, what can you say 
to these questions about each of your 
many pupils? 

What is his background? 

Where docs he live and what sort of a 
life does he lead outside the classroom? 

Is his social and economic level being 
improved? 

What latent talents worth developing 
does he posses? 

What shortcomings, susceptible to cor¬ 
rection, hamper him? 

What sort of person is he? 

Is he developing into a better man 7 

Is he being educated with something 
besides technical knowledge? 

The student recognizes a good teacher 
with unfailing instinct. He is not nee- 
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cssarily the oldest member of the faculty, 
nor the most brilliant, nor the one with 
the largest number of scientific papers to 
Jiis credit, nor the one who gives the beat 
marks, nor the best business administra¬ 
tor, nor the best politician. He is the 
good classroom lecturer; he takes his 
work seriously and puts much time in on 
it; he inspires his pupils with a desire 
to learn; he is not a cruel taskmaster but 
demands and gets the very best efforts 
of his students; he is completely inter¬ 
ested in the education of each individual 
and in his mental and social development; 
his friendship is respected; his advice 
and counsel is accurate and effective; he 
does not pretend but is accepted for what 
he knows and what he is. 

A pupil wants his teacher to be “hu¬ 
man,” but pi’esent practice conspires to 
make college professors us inhuman and 
impersonal as possible, little better-than 
the lifeless pages of a textbook. College 
students cannot expect the exidusive at¬ 
tention of a tutor, but they should be able 
to liope for some of the personal and 


human inspiration that a closer teacher- 
pupil relationship can provide. 

When the student walks away from the 
classroom at the end of a lecture hour or 
laboratory period, be docs not walk away 
from the process of education. If he is 
a youth of any talent or any depth he 
keeps on absorbing experience and knowl¬ 
edge like a sponge. The avci’age univer¬ 
sity lists for the student 25 hours per 
week of direct supervision by teachers 
who are charged with his training. These 
25 hours represent only 15 per cent of his 
student life and, Ave dare say, about the 
same lAcrcentage of his education for 
leading a Avorth-Avhilc and useful exist¬ 
ence. 

Whether or not the teacher .should feel 
responsibility for the education of stu¬ 
dents outside the classroom is not for us 
to ask; but Ave can Avonder Avhether or not 
the teacher’s interest in, and influence on, 
all pha.ses of the students’ education 
outside, as Avell as inside, the classroom 
is not directly propertional to his quali¬ 
fications and success as a teacher. 
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The following, is a summary of the re¬ 
ports presented by the various commit¬ 
tees of the ECPD at its annual meeting, 
held at the Edgewatcr Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, October 28-29, 1949. 

Accreditation of Engineering Colleges 

A vigorous program of reaccreditation 
of engineering curricula in engineering 
colleges has been undertaken by the Engi¬ 
neers’ Council for Professional Develop¬ 
ment, an organization representing the 
major engineering societies of the coun¬ 
try. The first program of accreditation 
was completed in 194.S. Because of war¬ 
time restrictions, accreditation was dis¬ 
continued until 1947. The Committee on 
Engineering Schools of the ECPD, 
under the Chairmanship of H. T. Heald, 
President of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, has completed inspection of 
114 colleges. Only 39 schools remain to 
he inspected in the immediate postwar 
program, and it is anticipated that these 
inspections will be completed during the 
coming year. Approximately 74% of all 
the engineering curricula inspected have 
been fully accredited; 14% have been 
provisionally accredited; and 11% have 
not been accredited. 

The Committee on Engineering Schools 
is also studying the problem of the ac¬ 
creditation of graduate curricula in engi¬ 
neering colleges. This is a difficult prob¬ 
lem since there is a widespread diversity 
in beliefs among educators as to what 
constitutes the objectives of graduate 
study. One of the principal undertak¬ 
ings of the Committee on Plnginecring 
Schools has been the preparation of a 
definitive statement as to the characteris¬ 
tics of a good engineering curricula. 
This will be useful as a guide to admin¬ 
istrators of engineering oolleges as well 
as in the work of the accrediting commit¬ 
tees. The Committee on Engineering 
Schools has carefully refrained from 
specifying course content in engineering 
curricula, since it believes that engineer¬ 
ing colleges should have full freedom in 
method, procedures, and extent of train¬ 
ing. However, the Committee feels that 
there are certain minimum requirements 


which an engineering curriculum should 
satisfy. 

The Committee on Engineering Schools 
has also accredited curricula in thirteen 
technical institutes. 

m 

Professional Training 

The Committee on Professional Train¬ 
ing of the Engineers’ Council for Pro¬ 
fessional Development, under the Chair¬ 
manship of A. C. Monteith, Vice 
President of Westinghouse Electric Cor¬ 
poration, is making a survey of indus¬ 
trial training programs and educational 
courses available to the practicing engi¬ 
neer in industry. There is an ever in¬ 
creasing need for continued professional 
education after the engineer embarks 
upon his career, and the Committee on 
Professional Training is endeavoring to 
encourage such educational programs in 
order to provide a greater depth and 
breadth of education for engineers. 

The Committee on Professional Train¬ 
ing is also preparing material on: (1) 
professional registration of the young 
engineer, (2) the engineer’s place in the 
co mm unity, and (3) a personal appraisal 
for engineers. 

Student Selection and Guidance 

A Committee on Student Selection and 
Guidance of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, under the 
Chairmanship of Z. G. Deutsch, consult¬ 
ing engineer. New York City, is studying 
the problem of improving the vocational 
guidance of high school upper classmen. 
A survey has been conducted which shows 
that very little effort has been made by 
professional organizations to assist the 
high schools in this very important hu¬ 
man problem. Plans are being formu¬ 
lated to stimulate a more widespread 
type of guidance work which would be 
carried on by public-spirited professional 
engineers throughout the United States. 
This Committee is also preparing a new 
pamphlet which will provide an insight 
into the profession of engineering and 
will serve to supply vo(;ational guidance 
information. The pamphlet will he avail¬ 
able to principals, librarians, guidance 
counselors, and students in high schools 
and colleges. 
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Professor Frank H. Heacock, Chairman 
Engineering Drafting Committee of 
The American Society for Engineering Education 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Dear Professor Heacock: 

With the ever-increasing amount of technical knowledge that is develop¬ 
ing in the modern world, it is inevitable that engineering colleges are continu¬ 
ally studying their curricula to see how additional technical work can be in¬ 
cluded. In some cases, it appears that the fundamentals of engineering, on 
which sound engineering education is based, are threatened. It has been re¬ 
ported that several engineering colleges have reduced the amount of drawing 
to a dangerous minimum. 

Representatives of industry often stress the importance of the basic sub¬ 
jects—mathematics, physics, chemistry, English, engineering drawing, me¬ 
chanics—in the curriculum. After serious consideration of this attitude on 
the part of industiy, and the trend of the colleges to reduce the basic training, 
particularly in engineering drawing, the following resolution was adopted 
unanimously by the Board of Directors of The Engineering Society of Detroit 
at their last meeting: 

Resolved, that The Engineering Society of Detroit advise the Engineering Council 
for Professional Development and the drawing division of The American Society for Engi¬ 
neering Education of its vigorous supjiort of the retention of adequate training in Engi¬ 
neering Drawing in all engineering curricula. 

We respectfully urge that The American Society for Engineering Educa¬ 
tion lend its support to our qlforts to combat the trend of the colleges to reduce 
the basic training in engineering drawing, and thank you in advance for any¬ 
thing you can do toward the attainment of this worthy objective. 

Very truly yours, 

Frank G. Horton, 
Managing Director 
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Albrook, R, Tj., Director, Division of Indus¬ 
trial Research, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash. E. R. Parker, II. A. 
Sorenson. 

Ambrose, Harry II., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Univt:rsity of Tennes¬ 
see, Knoxville, Tcnn. D. R. Shobe, A. 
T. Granger. 

Bastkus, Edward P., Assistant I'rofessor 
of Chemical Engineering, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. P. R. 
Jones, II. V. Fairbanks. 

Breatjlt, E. Edward, Assistant Technical 
Personnel Director, Iiigersoll-Kand Com¬ 
pany, New York, N. Y. J. C. McKeon, 
G. I). Lobingier. 

Brennan, Charles W., Assistant to the 
Dean, College of Engineering, University 
of Alabama, University, Ala. F, R. 
Steinbaeher, W. 1). Jordan. 

Bright, B. Brooks, Personnel Supervisor, 
Industrial Relations, The Atlantic Refin¬ 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. W. F. 
Houghton, J. M. Mcllvuin. 

Brown, James H., Assistant Professor of 
Engineering, University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb. J. W. Kurtz, C. II. Pre- 
wett. 

Brown, Robert R., Professor and Head, 
Electrical Engineering Dept., University 
of Massachusetts, Amlierst, Mass. C. E. 
Tucker, T. S. Gray. 

Childs, Wylie J., Associate Professor of 
Metallurgy, Ijafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. W. P. Plant, F. W. Slants. 

Crook, Charles W., Instructor in Engi¬ 
neering Mcch.’inics, University of Arkan¬ 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark. W, C. Clark, W. 
B. Stiles. 

CuTTS, Charles Eugene, Instructor in 
Civil Engineering, University of Minne¬ 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. G. J. Schroe- 
pfer, M. S. Kersten. 

DallaVallk, Joseph M., Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. R. L. 
Sweigert, J. W. Wilson. 

Dabkin, Walter, Instructor in Mechanical 
Engineering, The Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, Baltimore, Md. D. H. Fax, A. G. 
Christie. 


Davis, Harold S., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, State College of Wash¬ 
ington, Pullman, Wash. E. G. Ericson, 
R. D. Harbour. 

Ellis, Greer, Consulting Engineer, Ellis 
Associates, Pelham, Now York. A. H. 
Church, 8. A. Gertz. 

Engelmann, Richard II., Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. W. E. Beste- 
iiipyer, A. B. Bcrcskin. . 

Erickson, Frederick K., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, State College 
of W.a8hington, Pullman, Wash. E. G. 
Ericson, B. Fried. 

Fleming, Julian R., Associate Professor of 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineering, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
L. R. Shobe, A. T. Granger. 

Franzini, Joseph B., Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, Stanford Univer¬ 
sity, Stanford, Calif. B. M. Green, E. 
Grant. 

Fredrickson, Robert E., Instructor in 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. M. 
H. Chetrick, J. J. Daly. 

Friederich, Allan G., Instructor in Gen¬ 
eral Engineering Drawing, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. L. D. Walker, S. G. 
Hall. 

Gammell, John, Supervisor of Sales Train¬ 
ing, Aliis-Chabners Mfg. Co., West Allis, 
Wis. F. T. Agthc, J. L. Singleton. 

Holder, Willis G., Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Engineering, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. G. F. Brani- 
gan, H. W. Risteen. 

Johnson, Richard P., Associate Professor 
of Mathematics, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. J. W. 
Graham, Jr., J. B. Roscnbach. 

Jones, Charles S., President, Academy of 
Aeronautics, LaGuardia Airport Station, 
New York, N. Y. W. M. Hartung, 
Thorndike Saville. 

Jones, Wilbur Dale, Assistant Professor 
of Industrial Engineering, Georgia In¬ 
stitute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. F. 
F. Groseclose, D. B. Wilcox. 
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Kammekmeyer, Karl, Professor and Head, 
Division of Chemical Engineering, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. A. 
H. Cooper, F. M. Dawson. 

ICeller, Duane E., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Mary¬ 
land, College Park, Md. .T. B. Cournyn, 
P. A. Wedding. 

Kino, Charles D., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. N. F. Ilindle, J. 
II. Johnson. 
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of Civil Engineering, Washington Univer¬ 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. L. E. Stout, E. W. 
Bubb. 

Maslan, Frank, Assistant Professoj" of 
Chemical Engineering, New York Univer¬ 
sity, New York, N. Y. R. E. Trcybal, .1. 
Happel. 

Mat, Donald C., Mathematieian, C. S. Civil 
Service, Bureau of Ordn.ince, Navy Dejil., 
Washington, D. C. E. S. Buringtou, A. 

B. Brotiwell. 

Medley, George A., Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, Washington State Col¬ 
lege, Pullman, Wash. C. C. Johnson, E. 
D. Harbour. 

Mellow, Ernest W., Assistant Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, University 
of Missouri, Coluinl)ia, Mo. II. O. Croft, 
R. H. Luebbers. 

Mondsciiein, Julius, Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. M. F. Sayre, C. E. Williams. 

Mueller, James I., Assistant Professor of 
Ceramic Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. C. L. Wil¬ 
son, E. Z. Williams. 

Ojalvo, Morris S., Instructor in Mechanical 
Engineering, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Dela. J. I. Clower, W. E. 
Piper. 

Oldham, Frank D., Professor of Chemical 
Engineering, University of Missouri, Co¬ 
lumbia, Mo. H. O. Croft, E. H. Luebbers. 

OwNBET, Charles B., Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, University of Ten¬ 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. L. B. Shobe, 
J. H. WUliamson. 


Potter, Bichard C., Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kan. M. A. Dur- 
land, C. H. Scholer. 

Quick, Boy T., Associate Professor, Engi¬ 
neering Extension, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. F. Kerekes, J. K. Walkup. 

Raymond, .Tack D., Coordinator of Coopera¬ 
tive Work, Northeastern Univorsity, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. J. W. Zeller, W. E. Nightin¬ 
gale. 

Rked, G. Nathan, Dean of Faculty, Lowell 
Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. M. 
llindlc, M. E. Gelinas. 

Reglein, Ned L., Visual Aids Director, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
W. B. Wiley, J. S. Snyder. 

Rice, Paul P., Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. A. R. Johnson, M. T. 
Ayers. 

Roberts, William H., Jk., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. I. T. 
Wetze], A, B. Bronwell. 

Robinson, Robert E., .Tr., Executive As¬ 
sistant to the Dean, College of Engineer¬ 
ing, New York University, New York, 
N. Y. Thorndike Savillc, M. O. Giannini. 

ScHMiEDKR, Albert K., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. A. J. Ferrerri, 
F. A. Stearns. 

SciiRKiiiER, Herbert F., Coordinator, Ex¬ 
aminations and Grading, U.S.A.F. Radio 
School, Belleville, Illinois. W. C. Krath- 
wohl, H. T. Heald. 

Sharpe, Norman, Head, Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning Dept., California State 
Pol}'tcchnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. C. E. Knott, F. H. Gertz. 

Smith, Henry B., Professor of Chemical 
Engineering, Bucknoll University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. A. M. Cooper, G. A. Irland. 

Steele, Theodore K., Instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, New York Univer¬ 
sity, New York, N. Y. W. E. Schorr, E. 
A. Salma. 

Taylor, Britton M., Training Supervisor, 
Engineering Dept., E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. M. J. 
Bergen, C. S. Robinson. 

Tomkins, Stanton E., Instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, University of Mich¬ 
igan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. F. L. 
Schwartz, J. M. Nichelsen. 
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NEW MEMBEBS 


TrumbulLj Bobert G., Associate Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, The George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. C. H. Walther, C. E. Greeley. 

Urbach, Walter F., Assistant Professor of 
English and History, Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
H. B. Bartlett, J. N. Ulman, Jr. 

Wano, Chu-Kia, Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. G. Dobbins, W. Baeder. 

White, Akuis II., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Arkan¬ 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark. Q. Branigan, 
B. C. Wray. 

Whitfield, John K., Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, Nortli Carolina Stale 
College, Baleigh, N. C. J. S. Doolittle, 
B. W. Truitt. 

Wiseman, James U., Jr., Instructor in 
Civil Engineering, University of Arkan¬ 


sas, Fayetteville, Ark. G. F. Branigan, 

R. C. Wray. 

Wkioht, Edwin C., Head, Metallurgical 
Engineering Dept., University of Ala¬ 
bama, University, Ala. F. B. Stein- 
bachcr, W. G. Keith. ' 

Yampolsky, Jack, Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, The Cooper Union, New 
York, N. Y. W. S. Kut, W. Vopat. 
Hertz, David B., Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Engineering, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York, N. Y. D. B. MiUer, W. 

S. Heunessy. 

SiiERLiN, Grover C., Jr., Hydraulic Engi¬ 
neer, National Bureau of Standards, 
Ilyattsvillc, Md. C. E. Bardsley, J. 
llilsenrath. 

60 Applicants this list. 

149 Previously evicted. 

21i) New members elected this year. 


ANNUAL MEETING 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. June 19-23, 1950 






1000 Specialists tell us “When you can measure.. 


Lord Kelvin, writing in 1883, summed 
up once and for all the importance of 
measurement. 

"When you can measure what you 
are speaking about,” he said, "and ex¬ 
press it in numbers, you know some¬ 
thing about it, but when you cannot 
measure it, when you cannot express it 
in numbers, your knowledge is of a 
meagre and unsatisfactory kind.” 

The need is still great for accurate 
‘numbers.’ For example, G-E engineers 
working on water-purification equip¬ 
ment required a device to measure 
water’s turbidity. Another group needed 
data on vibrations of their equipment. 

But at General Electric any group 
up against tough measurement prob¬ 


lems does not have to be stymied for 
long. It can “appeal” its case, can seek 
the aid of men who make a specialty 
of measurement—the more than 1000 
staff members of the G-E General Eln- 
gineering and Consulting Laboratory. 

GE & C solved the two problems 
above by developing the first "turbi¬ 
dimeter” and a "recording vibrom- 
eter” now finding applications through¬ 
out industry. 

The work of GE & C illustrates again 
how General Electric backs up re¬ 
search and creative thinking, imple¬ 
ments new projects with the best 
available facilities, and so remains in 
the forefront of scientific and engi¬ 
neering development. 


GENERAL# ELECTRIC 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST motors for operating reversing 
blooming mills in steel plants is this Allis-Chalmers 
7000 hp direct-current motor. It reverses a 44-inch mill 
from base speed forward to base speed reverse in only 
two seconds. During reversal the accelerating current 
peak is limited to a predetermined value by "Regulex" 
automatic control — an Allis-Chalmers development. 

These products are two of many which A-C builds for 
iron and steelmaking. Typical of over 1600 products, 
from power generation, electrical distribution and utili* 
zation. mechanical and processing equipment, to farm¬ 
ing tools, at work in every U. S. industry. 

A 2565 


“WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?" ii a beoklat daicrlbing tha 
Allit-Chalmara 18 month Graduota Training Courta for alacfricol. 
machoniool, chamicol, mining and othar anginaaring groduotai. 
Man ora troinad for Mla>. dasign, production, sarvica and arac- 
Hen. etc. Write fer Booklat E 6085-A. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1181A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Om ef Aa III 3 h Ebclrlc Ptowcr Iqclp scg l —Hggcit el Al ta Roigt el hduilrlal PnAtcH 
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The Future Will Belong to Those 
Who Know Welding 


W ELDING is still in High School. 

World War II has established the 
importance of welded design for both 
Armament, Ordnance and Material. 
Peace-time production has just begun to 
realize its usefulness. Engineers of the 
future must be well trained in welded 
design to meet the demands of competi¬ 
tive industry. As manufacturers of Proc¬ 
ess Equipment, we are in need of Engi- 
s V WILLIAMS neers trained in welded design. Our cus¬ 
tomers tell us what we must do to meet 
our competition and their specifications. Definitely, the future 
will belong to those who know welding. Engineering Colleges 
can help materially to provide this welding knowledge. 





S V Williams 
Technical Manager 
Struthers Wells Corporation 
Titusville, Pa 


This devulcanizer of complete welded design, 
built by Struthers Wells Corporation of Titus* 
ville. Pa, increases production rate by 35%. 



Published through the courtesy of The Lincoln Electric Compare, Cleveland I, Ohio 
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What is a 



Way back when, before the days of 
modern research, the answer to this 
simple question was easy. Today, 
the definition grows complex. 

A Westinghouse engineer in the 
lamp research department would 
visualize the 10,000 types and sizes 
of lamps the company makes. Stand¬ 
ard incandescent and fluorescent. 
Heat lamps. Mercury vapor and 
fluorescent sun lamps. Bacteria- 
killing Sterilamps*. Talking lamps. 
Lamps to provide black light. Non- 
seeing mercury vapor to create 
photochemical reaction. The new 
quartz tube filled with krypton with 

*Keg.T. M. 


a brilliance nine times greater than 
the sun. On and on. And others still 
to come. 

With a glow of satisfaction, this 
research specialist would revel in 
the way research has expanded the 
applications of a lamp. And with 
due pride. 

To Westinghouse, research is a 
basic element of success. Across its 
broad fields of operation, from toast¬ 
ers to turbines, the benefits of re¬ 
search in all its forms are brought 
to bear . . . are constantly at work. 
That is the way research and business 
can contribute the most to America. 


you CAN SE SURE**IE IT& W^tin^ouse 
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By John D. Byder^ University of Illinois 


NETWORKS, LINES, AND FIELDS 

This text is intended us an introduction to the field of communica¬ 
tion-circuit engineering and electrical network theory, from both 
current and field viewpoints. It includes circuit theory as applied 
to both “lumped” and “distributed” types of networks. Klectro- 
magnctic field concrepts are developed through Maxwell’s equations, 
leading to the discovery of radiation of energy, skin-effect and other 
boundary problems. The material on fields includes a basic treat¬ 
ment of wave-guide theory. 

Professor Hydcr slrcsses the logic; of the subject by guiding the 
student’s thinking step-by-step along paths similar to those which 
might have beam followed by the original investigators. 


Published 1949 


452 pages 


5H" X 8^" 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES 

Introduc;ing the student to electronic engineering without requiring 
too much background physics, this basic text stresses general and 
industrial usc's, and clustdy integrates applications with theory. 
Considerable mathcmati(;s is employed—including differential 
equations—and in most cases rigorous developments are used. 

Note these special features: 

• Balanced treatment of physical fundamentals and electric circuit 
applications. 

• Correct background material in current conduction in vacuo. 

• Introductory material on transit time, preparing for more ad¬ 
vanced work at U. II. F. 


Thorough analysis of both small and large signal amplifiers. 


Published 1947 


379 pages 


6" X 9" 


SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 


PRENTICE-HALU INC 

70 Fifth Avenue Now York 11 N Y 
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fiuMuJted — 
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ENGINEERING MECHANICS 

By Archie Higdon and William B. Stiles^ Iowa Stale College 

In collaboration with Arthur W. Davis and Herbert 0. 
Usired, Iowa State College 

For one- or two-semester courses—a new basic text that thoroughly 

covers statics and dynamics. Principles are treated with sufBaent 

clarity and detail to make them easy for the student to understand. 

Throughout, the authors stress the importance of learning to apply 

principles rather than mere comprehension of general ideas. 

Outstanding features: 

• Over 1200 problems permit wide latitude in selecting assignments 
and in varying them from term to term. Approximately 100 are 
set up as illustrative examples. 

• Theoretical discussions and derivations are concise yet complete 
enough so the student can easily follow them. 

• Unusually careful presentation of kinetics, impulse and momen¬ 
tum, avoiding incomplete or general statements the student might 
misconstrue. 

• Clear distinction drawn between instantaneous position of a point 
and the displacement of the point during the time-interval— 
thus avoiding a frequent source of confusion. 


Published 1949 


576 pages 


TRANSFORMATION CALCULUS AND 
ELECTRICAL TRANSIENTS 

By Stanford Goldman^ Syracuse University 

Thorough, modern, and practical, this text on transients in electri¬ 
cal circuits is designed for senior or graduate courses. It contains 
a thorough treatment of the Laplace transformation and method of 
contour integration in solving transient problems; systematic treat¬ 
ment of asymptotic solutions of electrical problems; and simple 
solutions to many problems hitherto considered complicated. 


Published 1949 


439 pages 


W X ZH' 


SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 


PRENTICE-HALL INC 

70 Fifth Avenue; N i' w York II N Y 
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Write for Complete Catalog 



Night and day, winter and sum¬ 
mer, year after year, for more th'an 
twenty-six years aluminum span¬ 
drels (the vertical area between 
windows in skyscrapers) were ex¬ 
posed to the weather . . . and 
nothing happened. 

That was proof enough for the 
architects. 

Proof that Alcf>a Aluminum 
Castings used for spandrels stood 
up in all kinds of weather, resisted 
corrosion, kept up their good ap¬ 
pearance, never needed mainte¬ 
nance. 

**Aluminum works so well for 
spandrels,” reasoned the archi¬ 
tects, “why not expand its use . . . 
make entire walls of it?” They 
came to Alcoa with their ideas. 
Alcoa engineers had kept pace. 
Designs and methods for making 
complete walls were ready. New 
ways had been found to make 


aliuninum dicapcr and more useful. 

Today you will see aluminum- 
clad buildings going up in every 
part of the country. 'J’hcse build ings 
are quick and inexpensive to build. 
Their ahiniiiiuin walls never will 
need expensive painting or repairs. 

'rhis case is typical of the history 
of Alcoa and of the men and 
women who work for it. While 
aluminum was proving itself in 
small applications, Alt^ja engineers 
were perfecting the methods for 
large scale production and fabrica¬ 
tion. Within the lifetime of men 
now living, this company has 
grown to be one of America’s great 
industries. New tlevelopments now 
underway in Alcoa’s laboratories 
are pointing the way to even more 
widespread uses for aluminum 
in the years ahead. Aluminum 
Company of America, 1995 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
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A COMPLETE 


PRINTING 

SERVICE . . . 

Good printing does not 
just happen; it is the result of careful planning. 
The knowledge of our craftsmen, wjio for 
many years have been handling details of 
composition, printing and binding, is at your 
disposal. For over sixty years we have been 
printers of scientific and technical journals, 
books, theses, dissertations and works in foreign 
languages. Consult us about your next job. 

PRINTERS or THE 

JOURNAL OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

LANCASTER PRESS, Inc. 

PRINTERS - BINDERS • ELECTROTYPERS 

ESTABLISHED 1877 LANCASTER, PA. 
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APPLIED MECHANICS 

IN TWO VOLUMES 

By George W. Housner 
And Donald £. Hudson 

Both of The California Institute of Technology 

VOL. L STATICS— Just Published 

STATICS is designed for a sophomore course with 
freshman physics and mathematics as prerequisites. 
In STATICS an introduction is given to such subjects 
as: Conditions of constraint of rigid bodies—^principles 
of virtual displacements—static stability-y-stability of 
floating bodies—shearing forces and bending forces in 
beams—and statically indeterminate problems in 
tension and compression. 

Emphasis is placed on the working out of problems, 
and engineering applications are kept in mind with 
the gold that tne student be able to extend applica^ 
tions beyond those treated in the book. 

220 pp.—^Rugged Cloth—6^ x 9^—IlluBtrated—$3.00 

VOL. n. DYNAMICS— Coming February 

DYNAMICS is designed for a junior course, making 
full use of the freshman and sophomore courses in 
mathematics and physics. The book also contains 
chapters on advanced dynamics, which would make 
it suitable for use by senior or first year graduate 
students who have taken a conventional course in 
sophomore or junior applied mechanics. DYNAM> 
ICS would also be suitable for Applied Physics Majors 
interested in applications. 

Approx. 320 pp.~61i x 91i—lllustiated'-RuiUed Cloth 


WRTIE TODAY FOR ON APPROVAL EXAMINAIION GOPKS 























They Packed • Pole liae fate a Pipe 


Back in the eighties, telephone 
executives faced a dilemma. The 
public demanded moie telephone 
service. But too often, overloaded 
telqihone poles just couldn’t cany 
die extra wires needed, ttid m 
dtics diere was no room for extra 
poles. Gould wires he pecked away 
in cables imdergrotuid? 

Yes, but in dioae days wires hi 
cdbks were oofy fair ccnductois of 
voke vBnadbns, g|ood ocUv foe very 
dywt distances. GiaduaUp cables 
^ wete in^rovedi soon cvtry cky 


call could ttavd underpound; by 
the early 1900’s even cities far 
apart could he hnked by cable. 

Then Bell scientists went on to 
devise ways to get tnoie sekvice 
out of the wnes. They evolved 
earner systems which transmit 3, 
|a, ot even 15 vdees over a pair 
of kmg <h*tdioe wires. A Obufad 
icahle can carry t8oo oopvemntkxw 
or siy tdeddpo pfotmei. is 
a«irtdiiw*twimhM»» at the Cencsuied 

lesedoth fodit b attm 

service yon fo did 





SELECT FOR ADOPTION 
THESE SUCCESSFUL TEXTBOOKS 


PROPERTIES OF ENGINEERING MATERIALS 

By Glenn Murphy, Iowa State College $5,00 

This book, now in its Second Edition, has been adopted 
in over 60 colleges and the number of adoptions has in¬ 
creased every year. The general aspects of the subject 
are covered first—behavior under loads, failure, design, 
qualities, and control; then specific materials are treated 
thoroughly—ferrous and non-ferrous metals, timber, 
stone, concrete, plastics, etc. 


MACHINE DESIGN 

By Vladimir L. Maleev, University of Southern California $3m23 

A noteworthy and most ^successful textbook for un¬ 
dergraduate courses, this book emphasizes—and con¬ 
sistently develop&-:-methods of analysis and procedure 
which recognize the importance of localized stress con¬ 
centration and fatigue failure, a knowledge of which is 
essential if the demands of modern design are to be met 
satisfactorily. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 

By Burgess H. Jennings and Edward F. Obert, Northwestern 
Technological Institute $5,00 

Few engineering titles have matched the popularity of 
this book. There is a limit to the number of under¬ 
graduate courses given in this subject, yet INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION ENGINES has almost reached that limit 
—now 105 adoptions! Suffice it to say that this popu¬ 
larity is not unwarranted—the content, the approach, 
and the clarity of style are all first-rate and combined 
they make a most teachable text. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 

SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 




THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

OFFICERS FOR 1949-50 


President: Thorndike SavILLE, Dean of Engineering, New York University New 
York 53, N. Y. 

Vice President (instructional division activities): B. J. RoBERTSON, University of Minne¬ 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Vice President (general and regional activities): H. H. Armsby, U. S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President (Engineering College Administrative Council): F. E. Terman, Dean of 
Engineering, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Vice President (Engineering College Research Council): F. M. Dawson, Dean of En¬ 
gineering, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

Treasurer: J. S. Thompson. White Plains, N. Y 

Secretary: Arthur B. BrONWELL .Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Offijce Secretaries: Dorothy Daum and Marion Strohm, Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

Junior Past Presidents: C. J. Freund, C. E. MacQuigg, H. 0. Croft. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE GENERAL COUNCIL 

Representing Sections 


Representing Divisions 
Aeronautical —H. W. Barlow 
Agricultural Engineering —H. J. Barre 
Architectural —^L. R. Blakeslee 
Chemical Engineering —R. A. Ragatz 
C ivil Engineering — J. B. Wilbur 
Cooperative Engineering — M. B. Robinson 
Educational Methods —A. G. Conrad 
Electrical Engineering — G. B. IIoadley 
Engineering Drawing — R. P. Hoelscuer 
English —R. L. Shurteb 
Evening Engineering Education —H. R. Beatty 
Graduate Studies —F. T. Mavis 
Humanistic-Social — ^J, E. Thornton 
Industrial Engineering — J. Walkup 
Mathematics —H. K. Justice 
Mechanical Engineering — F. L. Schwartz 
Mechanics —E. C. Clark 
Mineral Engineering —G. J. Barker 
Physics — C. E. Bennett 
R elations with Industry —J. C. McKeon 
Technical Institutes —K. L. Holderuan 


Allegheny — W. A. Koehler 
lUinois-Indiana — L. E. Grinter 
Kansas-NebrasJca — W. L. DeBeaufre 
Michigan — C. A. Brown 
Middle Atlantic — M. T. Ayers 
Missouri — R, Z. Williams 
National Capital — S. S. Steinberg 
New England —E. R. McKee 
North Midwest — O. N. Olson 
Ohio — ^R. D. Landon 
Pacific Northwest — O. E. Osburn 
Pacific Southwest —E. L. Grant 
Bocky Mountain —J. T. Stratb 
Southeastern — F. J. Lewis 
Southwestern — M. E. Farris 
Upper New York —G. K. Palsoeove 


Society Headquarters: Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


ANNUAL MEETING—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash.—June 19-23, 1950 


PmUliked momthty {except durins July end AutuU) at Prince and Lemon Stt., Lancatter, Pa., by the Amwicu 
Seduy for P^gineering Education under the Supervision of the Pubiication Committee: A. B. Bronw» 
Ckskmen, Nortkmestem University, C. J. Freund, and C. E. MaCQuifs. Entered as second c^s mat^, OcMe 
If, ttl2, at the Post at Lancaster, Pa., under the Act •? Ai^ust 12, 1912. SubscripOon Price, f4.0 
per year; Single Capiat, TS cents. 
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HOW BIG 

^ Can a Circuit 
Breaker Be? 


'v;sf 


"XS 




Prior to Grand Coulee Dam 
days, 3V^ million kva had been 
the best answer. With vast new 
hydro projects, that was too 
small. 

So Westinghouse research with 
its many resources pitched in . . . 
came up with a new, one-piece 
oil circuit breaker. 

To test it, the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation routed the short- 
circuit output of the six 108,000- 
kva generators at Grand Coulee 
Dam together with the backfeed 
over six 230-kv transmission 
lines from the Bonneville Power 
Administration System and the 
Northwest Power Pool for a 


tremendous short-circuit test. 

The result: interrupting- 
capacity ceiling raised from 
million to iVz million kva . . . 
through the use of a new multi¬ 
flow “De-ion” principle that is 
being applied to smaller sizes to 
raise their capacity appreciably. 
Another test being planned may 
even increase the capacity of a 
million kva breaker to 10 
million kva by using this new 
principle. 

This is one of hundreds of 
examples of how Westinghouse 
research engineers meet tb^e end¬ 
less challenge of business and 
industry. 


you CAN 66 SURE** ir nk A^^tin^ouse 


G 10076 


EIGHT GIANT ALLI&CHALMERS PUMPS produce this 
record filter capacity for the world's largest filtration 
plant in Chicago. These pumps incorporate many new 
developments. They are representative of the entire 
A-C line of pumps ... to handle water, gasoline, abra¬ 
sive liquids and semi-solids >- to handle great volumes 
or high pressures — pumps of capacities from 10 to 
635.000 gpm. 

The same engineering talent and experience that pro¬ 
duced these record breaking pumps are utilized in the 
manufacture of more than 1600 different products sold 
by Allis<!halmers in every U. S. industry. 

A 2567 


"WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?" b a booklat dncribins Iha 
Aillt-Cholmen 18 month Gradvoto Training Courw for olnclrleal. 
mochanlcal, diomlral, mining and olhnr onginooring graduotni. 
AAon an Iralnod for mIm. doilgn, pradudion, wivIm and orao- 
Mon, olG. Writ# for Booklot E M8SA 


UIIS-CHAIMERf 

Gw»HwH|itiBiclrfcPkwiri|if|—l—HewUftf SRitnfMi ilr MfadwS 
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Night and day, winter and sum¬ 
mer, year after year, for more than 
twenty-six years aluminum span¬ 
drels (the vertical area between 
windows in skyscrapers) were ex¬ 
posed to the weather . . . and 
nothing happened. 

That was proof enough for the 
architects. 

Prrmf that Al(X)a Aluminum 
Castings used for spandrels stood 
up in all kinds of weather, resisted 
corrosion, kept up their good ap¬ 
pearance, never needed mainte¬ 
nance;. 

‘‘Aluminum works so well for 
spandrels,” reasoned the archi¬ 
tects, “why not expand its use . . . 
make entire walls of it?” They 
caint; to Alcoa ^vith their ideas. 
Alcoa engineers had kept pace. 
Designs and methods for making 
complete walls were ready. New 
ways had been found to make 


aluminum cheaper and more useful. 

Today you will see aluminum- 
clad buildings going up in every 
part of the country. These buildings 
are quick and inex{>cnsive to build. 
Their aluminum walls never will 
need ex|>ensive painting or repairs. 

This case is typical of the history 
of Alcoa and of the men and 
women who work for it. While 
aluminum was proving itself in 
small applications, Alcoa engineers 
were perfecting the methc^s for 
large scale prcxluction and fabrica¬ 
tion. Within the lifetime of men 
now living, this company has 
grown to be one of America's great 
industries. New developments now 
underway in Alena’s laboratories 
are pointing the way to even more 
widespread uses for aluminum 
in the years ahead. Aluminum 
Company of America, 1995 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA FIKST IN ALUMINUM 
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AIRCRAFT LIOHTfNINO 

The Aircraft Indnsiry uses 
the SR'd to plot the complex 

flow of stresses in aircraft 

wiops durinp fliphi, "bal* 
ancc" the desipn. 


PROPUCT IMPROVEMENT 

The Automotive Industry uses the 
SR-4 to check stresses and strains in 
vital parts, eliminate weaknesses, 
improve the product. 



STRUCTURAL STRESS ANALYSIS 

Enpineerinp orpanizaiions check 
theoretical stress distribution apaiost 
actual patterns to verify desipn 
practice. 


V 


MAKING BALLISTICS STUDIES 


The flow of stress in a pun barrel as 
the bullet passed throuph was once 
a matter of theory ... but a matter 
of accurate knowlcdpe now, because 
of the SR-4. 




MACHINE REDESIGN 


Equipment 
manufac¬ 
turers use 
the SR-4 to 
isolate the 
cause of 
puzzlinp 

breakapes 

and to point 
the way to 
a correct 
solution. 




MASONRY STRESS DETERMINATION 

The heavy construction industry Is learninp valu¬ 
able new facts on how masonry withstands load- 
inp .., with the SR-4. 


BALDWIN STRAIN GAGE 

THE TESTING DEVICE OF A THOUSAND USES 


This small Baldwin testing device, 
no larger than a postage stamp, has 
perhaps done more to broaden engi¬ 
neering knowledge through product 
analysis than all other testing equip¬ 
ment combined. 

Some of the many unusual investi¬ 
gations in which it has served are 
illustrated. In every case, the new 
knowledge it revealed has |>ermitted 
engineers to better design jobs. 

The long list of successful uses does 
not define the ultimate applications 
of the Baldwin SR-4 strain gage, but 
merely indicates its almost limitless 
possibilities. If you have any problem 
where unexplained failures of parts 
are puzzling you... where some equip¬ 
ment must be lightened while retain¬ 
ing balanced strength ... where a 
complete report of actual stress dis¬ 
tribution in a test specimen, or in a 


complete structure, will aid you in 
design ... the Baldwin SR-4 can un¬ 
doubtedly help you, as it has helped 
many others. 

A comprehensive line of indicating, 
recording and switching instruments 
is available for both laboratory and 
field studies. A number of pieces of 
literature have been produced, cover¬ 
ing various applications of the SR-4, 
instruments, and methods of applica¬ 
tion. If you will write, indicating the 
type of testing in which you are 
interested, appropriate bulletins will 
be sent. Ask for Bulletin 275. 

*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Ojf. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 
42, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: Boston. Chicaao, 
Cleveland, Houston, New York, Philadel- 

e hia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seatde. St. 

ouis, Washington. In Canada: Peacock 
Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Trained welding engineers are 
essential to our business 


I N our manufacture of steel 
sheet and plate products, 
such as refinery equipment, 
liquefied, petroleum gas equip¬ 
ment, etc., we have found the 
use of electric arc welding and 
submerged arc welding abso¬ 
lutely essential. These types 
of products could not be fabri¬ 
cated without the use of these 
types of welding. We are al¬ 



ways in need of engineers trained in welding and 
welded design. 



W. W. Baaln, Preiident 

_ _ , Dallas Tank Company, Inc. 

Refinery pressure vessel Dallas, Texas 

of all-welded construction, 
fabricated by Dallas Tank 
Company, Inc. 



Publiahtd through the courteeg of The Lirtcoln Electric Company, Cleveland I, Ohio 
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— ^^id^Unciiae McGRAW-HILL &aoAd — 

ELEMENTS OF THERMODYNAMICS AND HEAT 
TRANSFER 

By E. F. Obert, Northwestern University. 372 pages, $4.50 * 

A condensation of the author’s more comprehensive Thermodynamics. All 
advanced material has been eliminated from this new book. The text stresses 
real machines, flow processes, properties of fluids, and the conditions where 
simplified analyses can be applied. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING PRACTICE 

By Charles F. Shoop, University of Minnesota, and George L. Tuve, 
Case Institute of Technology. Fourth edition. 531 pages, $4.50 

Here is a complete revision of a well-known text which emphasizes the scientific 
fundamentals of engineering instruction and their applications. The book 
gives an account of the recent trends in experimental methods, and contains 
new chapters on Properties of Fluids, Fuels and Combustion, and Automatic 
Controls. • 

INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
THERMODYNAMICS 

By J. M. Smith, Purdue University. 386 pages, $4.00 

Provides an elementary yet sound treatment of the first and second laws of 
thermodynamics for students of chemical engineering. The book also contains 
a study of the thermodynamic properties of fluids, compression and expansion 
processes, refrigemtion, phase equilibria, and chemical reliction eiiuilibria. 

ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM DESIGN AND 
FABRICATION 

By R. Burt Schultze. Glenn U. Martin Company. 589 pages, $7.50 

A presentation of the general manner in which the problem of designing and 
producing articles from aluminum and magnesium should be approached. 
Specific data are presented wherever such data are difficult to obtain and ad¬ 
vances concerning application of the materials and processing techniques are 
discussed thoroughly. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ENGINEERING 

By Unus F. Earp, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. In press 

Designed primarily for use on the college level as a rural electrification text foi 
professional agricultural engineering curricula. The subject has been ap¬ 
proached from the standpoint of training agricultutal engineers for administra¬ 
tive and executive positions in the rural electrification Reid. 

Send for copies on approval 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 Wasfc Il2fid S4r«s$ ■ Now York 18, N. Y. 

1 ■ ■■ - . . . . 
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The Yardstick of Quality 

By P. M. DAWSON 

Fice President of the ASEE and Chairman of the Engineering College Research Council 

Dean of Engineering, University of Iowa 

After many long and often fruitless To some extent, size may also be a 
discussions about the importance of dif- helpful criterion in selecting research 
ferentiating basic from applied research, projects for the attention of educational 
it is -refreshing to read the remarks of institutions. When any research pro- 
I’resident J. L. Morrill in opening the gram becomes large and complex, it may 
Symposium on Engineering Research at become the tail that wags the dog. As 
Ihe University of Minnesota in March, Dean T. K. Sherwood pointed out before 
1949. “I have very little interest in the the Engineering Division of the Associ- 
ancient argument over basic and f'unda- ation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
mental versus applied research,” said versities in October, 1949,® under such 
President Morrill.^ It poses, he con- conditions there is a real possibility that 
tinned, an unrealistic problem—and he educational goals will be subordinated to 
aeted Arthur Morgan’s “rather brusque research goals. Colleges and universities 
remark that when a scientist expresses are educational institutions, 
unconcern for the usefulness of research, Some research projects, too, can be 
he means simply that he does not accept judged by the people who are at work 
current appraisals of its value.” on them. When a project requires the 

There are, then, criteria other than attention of full-time research peopla 
"fundamental” which may far more ef- over a long period, there is the likelihood 
fcctively be used to select research prob- that both faculty and students are being 
leras most suitable for study in colleges deprived of valuable part-time research 
and universities. experienc.e. This is not to say that fac- 

One such criterion would seem to be ulty and students should do routine and 
the newness of the research problem and mechanical work on any project; there 
the unpredictability of its direction and are ample grounds for making full-time 
probable results. There is no great edu- technicians available. The goals of a 
cational or scientific benefit in merely university are not served by assembling 
repeating an experiment already dc- numbers of scientists and engineers who 

scribed by others; nor is there real edu- take no active part in the institution’s 

cational benefit to be derived from rou- educationid program and academic life, 

finely testing 999 vacuum tubes statist!- At the Engineering College Research 
(■ally taken from a factory’s output. The Council’s Annual Dinner at the Rens- 

yalue of research to an advanced student selaer Polytechnic Institute, Dean A. F. 

is primarily his lesson in how to go about Spilhaus dracribed the «wu«i»n t.iiil dififer- 

leaming things which have never been ence between industrial research and uni- 

learned before. It is well for us all that, versity research in terms of the yardsticks 

l>y the very nature of this educational applied.* Industrial and commercial 

proceffi, students and their guiding teach- organizations must measure their re- 

ers contribute new knowledge valuable to search in terms of both quality and po- 

dic nation and its industries. tential profit, he said. Universities are 
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in the fortunate position of needing only 
the single yardstick of quality. 

This would seem an excellent standard 
by which educational institutions and 
their faculties may gauge their perform¬ 
ance of scientific research in the light of 
their very real opportunities and obliga¬ 
tions. The aim should be to have really 
good research projects at each College 
of Engineering rather than have the work 
concentrated at a few institutions. 

Befekences 

1. Address of Welcome to the Symposium 
oil Engineering Bcscarch, Proceed¬ 
ings of the Symposium, Bulletin No. 


Collegi 

Ayer Hall, a new $500,000 College of 
Engineering building at the University 
of Akron was dedicated October 21, 
1949, by holding open house, unveiling a 
portrait of Dean Emeritus Frederic E. 
Ayer and a dinner meeting at which A. 
A. Potter, Dean of Engineering at Purdue 
University, addressed educators, indus¬ 
trialists and alumni. A total of 40,000 
square feet of floor space is provided on 
four floors and the building houses the 
departments of Civil, Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering, with the excep¬ 
tion of several laboratories, and the 
Mathematics Department.' While the 
University is a municipal tax supported 
institution, the building was financed by 
donations from Akron industries and 
alumni. It is the second building to be 
completed under the present expansion 
program. 


29 of the University of Minnesota 
Engineering Experiment Station, Au¬ 
gust, 1949, p. 3. 

2. “The Belation of Bescarch to Engineer¬ 
ing Education,” by T. K. Sherwood, 
Dean of Engineering, Massachusetis 
Institute of Technology; presented 
at the Engineering Division, Associ¬ 
ation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Kansas City, Missouri, 
October 25, 1949. 

“Important Intangibles in Cooperative 
Bcsearch,” by A. F. Spilhaus, Dean 
of the Institute of Technology, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota; scheduled for 
early publication in the Proceedings 
of the 1949 Annual Meeting, Engi¬ 
neering College Bcsearch Council. 


Notes 

The new head of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering at Michigan 
State College is Leonard C. Price, a mem¬ 
ber of the MSC staff since 1942. Prof. 
Price, who received B.S. and M.R. de¬ 
grees from Cornell University, served as 
instructor at Cornell 1922-2G; research 
associate at the University of Arkansas 
1926-38; and as associate professor at 
the University of Arkansas from 1938 to 
1942. 

Frederick D. Rossini, Chief of the 
Tliermochemistry and Hydrocarbons Sec¬ 
tion of the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards, has been appointed Professor and 
Head of the Chemistry Department at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Presi¬ 
dent Robert E. Doherty announced. 



Vacation Possibilities of the Northwest 


58th Annual Meeting 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington, June 19-23, 1950 

By EALPir GANG COWLES 

II iiwanislic Social Siudii-n Depart mail, CoUepe of 'Engineering, Vniveritiily of IVaahington, 

Seattle 5, Washington 


The A.S.Pj.K. (*onveiitioii, sdiediilctl to 
open June 19, ]950, at the I’liiversity of 
Washington, offers a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity for an extended vacation in the 
State of Washington, in Canada, and in 
Alaska. [I'he Paciiic Northwest is an 
“Evergreen Playground” where the va¬ 
cationer will get his “money’s worth and 
see everything there is to see.” Less 
than ninety miles nortli of Seattle, Can¬ 
ada offers iniinite vacation possibiliticis. 
.\n air trip to the heart of the Alaska 
country is both last and ine.\j)ensive. 

By the use of alternate routes on the 
trip to and 1‘rom Seattle, the vacation 
traveler may visit many of the West’s 
most scenic spots. The northern trip will 
take the traveler through the Dakota Bad¬ 
lands to Wyoming and Jackson Hole. 
From there he will visit the Rocky 
Mountains and Yellowstone Park. From 
Yellowstone the trip winds through Mon¬ 
tana and the hills of Idaho to the eastern 
border of Washington. The southern 
route is traced through Colorado and 
Utah, through the southern limits of 
Idaho and the eastern boundaries of 
Oregon, with a long and beautiful drive 
down the Columbia River to Portland. 

Before setting out on a trip to the 
Northwest the tourist would be well ad¬ 
vised to visit his favorite service station 
for information concerning the travel 
guide services provided by the various 
oil companies. The larger companies 
furnish, fi’ee of charge, complete map 


service indicating the best places to make 
stopovers and the most outstanding 
sights along the various routes. 

Grand Coulee Dam 

Eastern Washington is world-famous 
for the giant dam at Grand Coulee. 
Completed in 1942, this dam is located at 
the head of Grand Coulee, a cJiasm 52 
miles long and IV 2 to 5 miles wide, in a 
geological wonderland only 92 miles from 
Spokane, the capital of Washington’s 
“Inland Empire.” Damming the mighty 
Columbia, the second largest river in 
.America, the project supplies much 
needed power and water for the vast Co¬ 
lumbia Basin Irrigation Project. Dur¬ 
ing the war the dam’s power output rose 
to a maximum of 962,000 kw. By 1948 
the West Powerhouse with its full instal¬ 
lation of nine generators c6uld develop 
a peaking capacity of 1,125,000 kw. of 
electric energy. Primary, or firm, power 
may reach 9,000,000,000 kwhr. annually. 
This grand engineering achievement is 
indeed a “must” on the vacation traveler’s 
itinerary. 

The air-minded traveler will miss much 
of the pleasure to be gained by motoring 
through the country; but he will have 
ample opportunity to make up for it in 
side trips out of Seattle, the heart of the 
Northwest’s Cascade and Olympic Moun¬ 
tain playground, into the numerous lakes 
and vast reaches of salt water that fill 
the Puget Sound Basin. Travel by air 
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to Seattle is swift and easy from almost 
any point in the Americas. The airlines 
flying into the Seattle-Tacoma airport at 
Bow Lake provide special vacation rates 
for family groups which compete suc¬ 
cessfully in cost with other types of 
transportation. Daily flights out of 
Seattle bound for Alaska and the Orient 
are included on the special vacation rates. 

North of Washington lies the westeni- 
most province of Canada, British Colum¬ 
bia, with its beautiful city of Victoria 
reflecting the spirit and glory of old 
England in the “bobby” on the comer 
and in the formal gardens surrounding 
the many beautiful buildings. Both 
Vancouver and Victoria offer the tourist 
British and Canadian manufactured 
goods at reasonable prices. The devalua¬ 
tion of the British pound sterling may 
result in many worthwhile bargains in 
English bone china and Scottish Tweeds. 


The traveler intending to visit Canada 
should bring in his billfold documents 
such as his birth certificate or voter’s reg¬ 
istration card, as proof of his 41. S. citi¬ 
zenship. If he plans to take his car, an 
insurance-liability card will make it easy 
for him if he forgets where he parked it 
and has it picked up by the Canadian 
Mounties. 

Trips to the North Country 

Those who plan to spend some time in 
the Canadian wilds may wish to make an 
extended trip to Lake Louise and the 
internationally famous resort at Banff, 
some three hundred miles north and east 
of Spokane. The best highway is out of 
Spokane through Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 

Daily flights from Seattle to Alaska 
can be made for as little as seventy 
dollars, plus tax, to points on the Alaska 
coast. A flight to Anchorage will bring 



, Skies may be sunny and the evergreens throwing shadows across the highway but Mount 
Bainier presents a snow-capped picture the year around. Here’s how Rainier looks from 
Chinook Pass on a sunny afternoon. 
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the traveler close to some of Alaska’s 
trackless wilderness. Travel in Alaska 
is largely by air. 

Those who wish to sail to Alaska via 
the Inside Passage should write to the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce for infor¬ 
mation concerning the charter boats 
which make the trip each year. Reser¬ 
vations must be made very early, since 
the boats are limited in size. The Inside 
Passage to Alaska is used each year by 
many small-boat operators who fish in 
Alaskan waters. 

Shorter trips out of Seattle to Mt. 
Rainier and Mt. Baker, for mountain 
climbing and hiking, are easily arranged. 
Mt. Rainier National Park is only 90 
miles from the Seattle city limits. Snow- 
crowned, the mountain, towering 14,408 
feet, is the second highest in the United 
States. 

The traveler may make an extended trip 
around the Olympic Peninsula and 
through the Olympic National Park, one 
of the wildest regions left in America. 
Near the extreme northern end of the 
Peninsula lies Lake Crescent at the foot 
of Mt. Olympus. The wilderness of this 
section of the peninsula is penetrated 
only by hiking trails. Lake and stream 
fishing is perfect, in this naturally beauti¬ 
ful setting. 

Fishing trips in Puget Sound may take 
the vacationer up the Sound from Seattle 
to the many San Juan islands which are 
dotted with resorts and cabins available 
to the summer visitor. Many of the is¬ 
lands have excellent beaches, though the 
Sound water is too cold for a very pro¬ 
longed swim. Boys’ camps and summer 
camps for girls are located on some of the 
islands of the San Juan group, providing 
outdoor life in rugged terrain with the 
natural beauty of the North>vest at its 
best, 

Seattle Offers Variety 

But the convention vacationer need 
hardly go beyond the city limits of Seattle 
to enjoy a thrilling and highly educa¬ 
tional summer. Once called the last 


jumping-off place of civilization, Seattle 
still retains much of the glamour and 
many of the landmarks of the old days 
of the Alaska Gold Rush. Despite the 
conquest of the giant timber growth, 
many Douglas fir and Red Cedar still 
cloak the slopes of the Cascades and 
Olympics which guard Puget Sound. 
Situated on the western shores of Elliott 
Bay, an arm of Puget Sound, Seattle is 
almost surrounded by water. On its east 
side lies Lake Washington, a fresh¬ 
water lake almost twenty-five miles long 
and four miles wide at several points. 
Green Lake, Lake Union—in the heart 
of down-town Seattle—and Lake Wash¬ 
ington provide many Seattle residents in 
their hilltop homes a view of one of the 
lakes. 

Lake Union provides moorage for hun¬ 
dreds of houseboat homes along its shores. 
Out in the deeper waters of the lake are 
moored many deep-sea boats; these have 
been towed into the lake by powerful 
lugs from Elliott Bay through the ship 
<‘anal constructed between the bay and 
the lake with a system of locks second in 
size only to those in the Panama Canal. 
The ship canal also extends into Lake 
Washington, making available many miles 
of moorage and docking space which 
gives Seattle the distinction of having 
more small boats and pleasure craft per 
capita than any other city in the world. 

Boat races and regattas are held each 
week during the summer. Hundreds of 
spectators crowd Lake Washington’s 
unique floating bridge to view the boat 
races. The city has three yacht clubs, 
and the competition between the various 
boat owners is keen. Many boats are 
available for charter by the day or week. 
The vacationer may also take scenic rides 
on ferry boats to interesting points on 
the Sound. A typical one-day tour of 
Seattle’s waterways starts at the dock in 
downtown Seattle and threads through 
the Sound to the lake and back. 

Seattle, of coarse, is famous all over 
America for its fine seafood. Many fine 
restaurants specialize in Dungeness crab, 
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Photo by Josef Scaylea. 


A breathtaking sight is this view of Silver Creek Falls in Rainier National Park. 
Ribbon-like, the mountain stream winds its way through trees and underbrush to crash to 
the rocks below. 


Olympic oysters, and fresh salmon, 
served varionsly in all the fine eating 
places in the Northwest. 

Seattle’s Chinatown is perhaps not as 
well known as that of San Francisco, but 
the Chinese restaurants provide the finest 
in Chinese-American food. 


The Seattle Art Museum, at Volunteer 
Park, has one of the few outstanding 
collections of Chinese«and Japanese 
art in the world. This collection is dis¬ 
played each summer as an attraction for 
the thousands of tourists who visit the 
Northwest. 
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Many dark things have been said about 
Seattle weather, but on the average the 
“sunny days” compare favorably with 
the best weather of other states, and al¬ 
though rain does fall, most Seattleites 
would deny that “it is always wet.” On 
the whole, summers are cool, with few 
cloudy days during the months of June, 
July, and August. The traveler plan¬ 
ning to spend the summer months in the 
Northwest should bring clothing appro¬ 
priate i‘or cool nights and warm days. 
A light topcoat for evenings often seems 
desirable to persons coming from warmer 
climates. 

No bears now roam the campus, no In¬ 
dians hunt scalps, but the Pacific North¬ 
west still oilers its guests the traditional 
western hospitality. 

Those who plan to spend a few'weeks 
vacationing in the West after the close of 
the annual meeting would do well to write 
(a) the Seattle Chamber of Comraere*' for 
further recreational possibilitit's and infor¬ 
mation on housing, (b) the Alaska Steum- 
.ship Company, Seattle office, for reserva¬ 


tions, which must be made well ahead of 
time, and (c) the Alaska-Btates Air Travel, 
Inc. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has a 
ten-day cruise leaving Vancouver on Sat¬ 
urday evening, June 25, and returning to 
Vancouver on Tuesday morning, July. 5. 
The Cruise is up the Inside Passage to 
Skagway and stops are made at inter¬ 
mediate points. The minimum cost of 
this cruise is $184 including tax and 
meals. Reservations should be made be¬ 
fore the end of January. They may be 
obtained by writing directly to Mr. C. C. 
Jordan, Canadian Pacific Railway, 1320 
4th Avenue, Seattle, Washington. The 
railroad trip from Seattle to Vancouver 
takes about 4^ hours. 

The Alaska Steamship Company offers 
twelve day cruises to Seward, Alaska. 
The minimum cost is approximately $228 
for a lower deck room, including tax and 
all meals. Requests for reservations 
should be addressed to Mr. K. A. Cross, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Alaska Steamship Company, 823 2nd 
Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington. 


College Notes 


Succeeding Dean and Director M. L. 
Enger, who after forty-two years of 
service to the University of Ulinois 
reached retirement age this summer. Pro¬ 
fessor William L. Everitt became head of 
the College of Engineering and the Engi¬ 
neering Experiment Station on September 
1. He was succeeded as head of the de¬ 
partment of electrical engineering by Dr. 
John D. Ryder, professor and assistant 


director of the Engineering Experiment 
Station of the Iowa State College. Other 
new appointees include Professors Fred¬ 
erick Seitz and James H. Potter, 4 asso¬ 
ciate and research associate professors, 
8 assistant and research assistant pro¬ 
fessors, 15 instructors, and 2 special re¬ 
search associates, besides 46 research as¬ 
sistants and 50 non-research assistants. 



Maintaining Our Industrial Leadership 
Through Engineering* 

By M. E. COYLE 

Executive Vice President, General Motors Corporation 


Dr. L. W. Houston, President of Rens¬ 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, has spoken 
of the need for better understanding and 
closer relationship between industry and 
the colleges, particularly those engaged 
in engineering education. The degree of 
financial responsibility of industry to 
educational institutions has never been 
clarified. But there arc many concerns 
at the present time making specific grants 
to schools in connection with research 
work which applies to their particular 
activity. This list is rapidly increasing, 
both in number of participants and 
amount of funds assigned. 

Industry, as well as the colleges, has 
certain objectives and a share of the 
problems. We who have served many 
years in industry and have participated 
in its expansions should be able to draw 
upon our experience and offer counsel 
as to how the objectives may be achieved 
and some of the problems solved. 

The industrial leadership that we have 
attained and which we are desirous of 
maintaining and expanding, was not ac¬ 
complished by engineering alone. We 
know that engineering has made a major 
contribution and that without it we could 
not have reached our present position. 
However, engineering needed the support 
of an efficient production department, as 
well as a capable distribution organiza¬ 
tion to make the products available to the 
customers on an even-flow basis. Most 

1 Presented before a General Session of 
the 57th Annual Meeting of the ASEE, 
Troy, N. Y., June 21, 1949. 


important of all was the role of the 
money invested in the enterprise by the 
stockholders under what we call the free 
enterprise system and the American way 
of life. 

As a matter of fact, we have possibly 
abused the free enterprise system and 
American way of life terminology to some 
extent. It simply means the right of 
every individual to make a financial in¬ 
vestment of his own choice—^the right to 
lose his shirt if he invests unwisely—^the 
right, and always the hope, of an increase 
in the value of his capital and some re¬ 
turn in the form of dividends if he is 
more fortunate. 

I have seen many stimulating influ¬ 
ences and also recognize many that are 
retarding the development of industiy. 
If the present trend is continued, I am 
afraid there is trouble ahead of us. To 
cover these points adequately I must 
speak on a broader basis than the title of 
my talk as given by your Chairman would 
indicate. We are interested in more 
than the maintenance of industrial lead¬ 
ership. Dean Freund wrote me under 
date of March 9th and said, ''May I sug¬ 
gest you discuss any subject you choose 
which has to do with the positions and 
problems of the American industries and 
the automobile industry in particular.” 
I am going to take advantage of his sug¬ 
gestion for the following reason. 

Industry's Viewpoint 

Last December a number of industrial 
concerns, including UniteS States Steel, 
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General Electric, General Motors and 
several others, were requested to appear 
before a Congressional Committee in 
Washington and supply information in 
respect to prices and profits. The atti¬ 
tude of the committee in regard to the 
si/iC of the corporations and the amount 
of their profit came as a distinct surprise. 
During our appearance for General 
Motors the Committee highlighted the 
position of leadership attained by Gen¬ 
eral Motors during the forty-one years 
of its existence, following its organiza¬ 
tion in 1908. They stated that General 
Motors had reached its present position 
honestly and in an open eompetitivc 
market; that it had not done so by hav¬ 
ing control over limited natural resources. 

They stated, however, that General 
Motors was too big and must, therefore, 
be put under some sort of control. They 
concluded their comments by stating that 
it was a problem with which the Cong!rcss 
would have to deal in a manner that was 
not at the moment entirely clear. 

Subsequently, the May issue of The 
Nation’s Business carried an article by 
Senator Flanders, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee in Washington, in which he j'c- 
ferred specifically to part of the testi- 
Jiiony given by General Motors. In the 
April issue of Reader’s Digest was an 
article by Senator O’Mahoney, another 
member of the Committee, referring to 
the bigness of industry. On the floor of 
the Congress, Representative Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas of California made the 
following statement: “One year’s earn¬ 
ings after taxes of one corporation, Gen¬ 
eral Motors, doubled the assets of the 32 
major labor unions in the whole country 
• . . which must provide protection for 
S million people . . . less than 28 pitiful 
dollars per person.” 

All of these comments follow a similar 
pattern and while we feel that Congress 
^ill not legislate against General Motors 
specifically—whatever laws are passed 
will apply to all corporations—they do 
indicate a retarding influence in respect 
to the development and expansion of in¬ 
dustry. It is this trend that indicates 


there is trouble ahead of us unless the 
trend is reversed. Government should 
encourage, not discourage, industry. 

During the Washington hearing the 
statement was made on several occasions 
that profits of all United States corpo¬ 
rations in 1948 exceeded 20 billion dollars. 
Some of the witnesses questioned the ac¬ 
curacy of these figures. Reference was 
made to the influence of inflation, the 
lessened purchasing power of the dollars 
which would reduce the value of these so- 
called profits. Others directed attention 
to the allowable depreciation rates being 
inadequate to permit replacement of 
capital facilities at current costs. I do 
not feel the accuracy of the figures is at 
all important. What I believe to be im¬ 
portant is the fact that the reported 
profits of all United States Corporations 
for 1948 are less than half the Federal 
budget now before Congress and which 
the present administration proposes to 
spend during the next fiscal year. It is 
extremely important to realize that our 
country cannot afford to spend 42 billion 
dollars in any peacetime year. 

Large Corporations Are Indispensable 

As to the size of corporations, our re¬ 
cent experience in World War II should 
indicate that the greatest productive asset 
of our country was the large corporations. 
They could accomplish so many things 
that never could have been done by 
smaller business concerns. I am con¬ 
vinced that the Allies could never have 
won the war without the production fa¬ 
cilities and products of the United States 
Steel Corporation. I do not believe the 
war could have been won without the pro¬ 
duction of General Motors and certainly 
it could not have been accomplished with¬ 
out the support of the automotive in¬ 
dustry. 

General Motors alone made over 206,000 
of the airplane combat engines that 
were used in World War II. It sold to 
the Allies more than 12 billion dollars 
worth of war materiel at a mark-up of 
less than half of the peace time rate over 
cost. The United States sent on Lend- 
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Lcusc 11 billion dollars worth of materiel 
to Russia. If the Russians had had one 
Cleneral Motors they would not have 
needed Lend-Lease. 

A great part of our industrial progress 
has occurred in the past fifty years. We 
have capitalized the inventions of the 
pi-eceding century. Our population has 
doubled in those fifty years and now 
totals 150 million people. We must not 
assume that all of our modern conveni¬ 
ences were alwaj’s available. Most of 
them are of recent origin and all have 
been improved in quality and lowered in 
price. Our nation is only 160 years old, 
actually only a moment in the passage of 
time. Dealing only with the essential 
items, it is important that we trace the 
industrial development which has oc¬ 
curred during that period and its influ¬ 
ence upon the prosperity and living 
standard of our people. 

Phenomenal Progress Under Private 
Enterprise System 

In 1800 George Washington had com¬ 
pleted his two terms as President. John 
Adams was completing his single term 
and in the fall of that year Thomas 
Jefferson was to be elected. Our coun¬ 
try was comprised of the thirteen colo¬ 
nies, located along the Atlantic seaboard 
and extending from New Hampshire on 
the north to Georgia on the south. The 
population of the country was 5,800,000. 
Florida was owned by Spain, Louisiana 
by France. After the Louisiana Pur¬ 
chase in 1803, this territory, which ex¬ 
tended from Canada to the Gulf, lying 
west of the Mississippi River, was di¬ 
vided into nine of our present states and 
some parts of four others. Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Utah and 
Nevada were all acquired later from 
Mexico. 

Transportation and communication 
were practically the same as they had 
been in the time of Christ, some two thou¬ 
sand years before. James Watt had de¬ 
veloped the steam engine and had taken 
out patents in 1775. But up to 1800 it 


was used exclusively for pumping water 
out of the mines in England. 

During the next 70 years the country 
developed and expanded, taking in most 
of the territory we now look upon as 
representing the United Slates. The 
population increased to 38.5 million peo¬ 
ple. There were relatively few inven¬ 
tions in that time in relation to what we 
know today, although those that were 
made were extremely important. Steam 
was applied to both water and rail trans¬ 
portation and was used, to a limited ex¬ 
tent, in supplying power in factories. 
However, the power had to be transmitted 
to the machines through line shafting 
and belting and was, therefore, not 
adaptable on a wide,scale. 

The principal inventions were the vul¬ 
canizing of rubber by Goodyear in 1839. 
In 1844 Morse sent the first telegraphic 
message, in 1851 Daguerre developed the 
first sensitized photographic plate. In 
1866 Cyrus Field laid the first Atlantic 
cable and in 1867 Pullman invented the 
sleeping car. 

During the next thirty years, ending in 
1900, our population increased to 75 
million people and the inventions of that 
30-year period exceeded in importance 
all that had been made in the prior cen¬ 
turies. The living conditions which we 
accept as normal today would not have 
been possible without them. 

In 1876 Alexander Graham Bell in¬ 
vented the telephone. In the next year 
Edison invented the phonograph and in 
1879 the electric light. Then, in the ten 
years between 1880 and 1890, the world 
was given two new forms of manufac¬ 
tured power—the electric motor and the 
internal combustion engine. From the 
beginning of time up until the invention 
of the steam engine by James Watt, the 
only forms of power were the energy of 
man, beast, wind and water. Steam 
rendered a limited source of energy for 
a period of 100 years and then, within 
one decade, we developed two new forms 
that have completely revolutionized in¬ 
dustry and our civilizatfon. 

In 1893 the kinetoseope, the basic in- 
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vention of the motion picture, was de¬ 
veloped by Edison. In 1894 Roentgen 
invented the X-ray and in 1896 Marconi 
invented the wireless telegraph. These 
were the outstanding inventions during 
this period of thirty years. 

It is difficult to realize the progress 
lhat has been made in transportation, 
communication, manufacturing, distribu¬ 
tion and industry during the past fifty 
years and in this progress engineering 
has played a very important part. 

Our aviation industry represents the 
greatest progress in transportation. On 
June 10th of this year a Detroit paper 
carried an interesting column in which 
the author described her experience in 
boarding a plane as the sun was rising 
over Paris, stopping at Shannon and 
Gander and arriving at Willow Run Air¬ 
port in Detroit one hour before sunset. 
Paris to Detroit in the daylight hours of 
a single day! Let us look back to De- 
c(mibcr 17, 1903. 

On that date the Wright Brothers made 
the first successful mechanically powered 
airplane flight at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina. They made four such flights. 
The first lasted twelve seconds, the second 
and third were longer, while the fourth 
lasted fifty-nine seconds and covered 853 
feet against a twenty-mile headwind. 

Compare 853 feet in 59 seconds forty- 
five years ago last December with the 
speeds of the supersonic jet-propelled 
planes of today—speeds that exceed 
2000 feet per second. The improvement 
of the internal combustion engine by the 
automotive industry made the progress 
of aviation possible. 

An important advance in communica¬ 
tion has been accomplished by the tele¬ 
phone. In 1900 the telephone was lim¬ 
ited in number of instruments in use os 
well as in distance over which it could be 
used. Now we can talk to any of the 
principal cities in the world and to most 
of the ships at sea. Adapting the prin¬ 
ciple of wireless telegraphy discovered 
by Marconi made this possible and was 
subsequently expanded into radio and 
television. Few people realize the first 


radio broadcasting station was opened 
in Pittsburgh in 1920, less than 30 years 
ago. We now have 75 million radio re¬ 
ceiving sets in 40 million homes. Tele¬ 
vision is available to nearly 67 million 
people, even though it is relatively new 
as an industry. It was the investment of 
private capital and the intelligent man¬ 
agement of industry that made this 
progress possible. 

Since 1893 the motion picture industry 
has been developed to a point where 
there are 18,000 theatres with a capacity 
of 12 million seats. The employment 
made available through the production of 
cameras and film and in the distribution 
and showing of the pictures is another 
illustration of the importance of invest¬ 
ment of private capital. 

The Automotive Industry 

The automotive industry has shown the 
greatest growth and is responsible for 
the employment of one out of every 
seven workmen. This industry started 
with the building of the first successful 
internal combustion engine in 1887 and 
its application to the first gasoline pow¬ 
ered automobile by the Duryea Brothers 
in 1893. The number of vehicles pro¬ 
duced prior to 1900 is not known as no 
records are available. Production in 
1900 was 4,192 units and in August, 
1948 the industry produced the 100 
millionth vehicle. 

Where the risk is great the opportunity 
for profit must be equally great to attract 
the required investment of venture capi¬ 
tal. Since 1900 more than 1850 different 
automobile producing companies entered 
this highly competitive field and today 
there are 54, a mortality rate of 97 per 
cent. 

General Motors has been specifically 
referred to by the Committee in Wash¬ 
ington and on the floor of Congress. We 
who are associated with General Motors 
are proud of its record, its size, and of 
the contribution it is making to a better 
living standard of the nation. While 
complete annual statements are issued. 
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there are essential facts that should be 
stressed. 

General Motors is best known for its 
production of passenger cars and trucks, 
but it also produces 750,000 fractional 
horsepower electric motors per month, 
refrigerators, radios, washing machines, 
diesel electric locomotives, approximately 
70 per cent of the aviation jet engines 
produced in this country, and many 
other products. We employ nearly 400,- 
000 people, buy from 12,400 sources of 
supply, sell to more than 16,000 automo¬ 
tive dealers, plus thousands of outlets for 
our other products. The company is 
owned by 430,000 stockholders who have 
invested two billion dollars in the busi¬ 
ness, including the 125 million borrowed 
from the insurance companie.s and for 
which the stockholders are liable. 

The size of General Motors has been 
determined by the desire of our customers 
for the products Ave make, and our desire 
to satisfy consumer demand. Our sales 
at wholesale in 1948 were 4.7 billion 
dollars. The dealers, and their more 
than 200,000 employes, resold these 
products at retail. 

General Motors purchases of material 
and services exceeded 50 per cent of our 
sales, a total of $2,368,000,000, a large 
part of which was supplied by small 
business concerns. Big business could 
not operate without the support of small 
business, and small business could not 
survive without selling to the large con¬ 
cerns. 

Wages and salaries cost $1,343,000,000. 
Incidentally, the entire General Motors 
pasrroll for 1948 was equal to the Federal 
Government payroll for the month of Oc¬ 
tober, 1948. It causes us to wonder 
what the senators mean when they refer 
to the need of control of big business. 
Taxes were 694 million dollars and that 
left 440 million in profits for the stock¬ 
holders, of which 211 was paid in divi¬ 
dends and the remainder of 229 million 
was reinvested in the business. 

To clearly understand the result of 
General Motors operations for 1948, these 
figures should be related to each other. 


The stockholders who own the business 
and furnish the money that makes the 
enterprise possible, and who also assume 
all risk of financial loss, received an ag¬ 
gregate of 211 million dollars in dividends 
and their equity in the business was in¬ 
creased by 229 million of reinvested 
earnings, a total of 440 million. 

Federal, State, County and City tax 
authorities collected 694 million dollars, 
more than 150 per cent of the amount 
earned for the stockholders, and more than 
three times the amount the OAvners re¬ 
ceived in dividends. Payrolls Avere three 
times the total stockholders earnings and 
six times the dividend payments, yet Gen¬ 
eral Motors was called to Washington to 
testify as to its prices and profits, and 
told that its size ^‘poses problems Avith 
which this Congress will ultimately have 
to deal ill Avuys I cannot foresee at pres¬ 
ent.” 

Let us clarify the stock ownership of 
General Motors, and its experience is 
typical of most industrial corporations. 
There are 140,000 stockholders who own 
10 shares or less of General Motors stock. 
There are another 180,000 who own more 
than 10 and less than 50 shares. Of the 
remaining 100,000 stockholders, many 
are insurance companies, investment 
trusts and charitable organizations, in 
Avhich many people have on interest. In 
other wor^, big business is a combina¬ 
tion of a great many small people who 
have joined tog^ether to make an invest¬ 
ment, and these small investors have the 
benefit of the wisdom, business experi¬ 
ence and management capacity just the 
same as the heavy stoc^olders. They 
are participating in all the benefits in 
proportion to the number of shares they 
own. 

Government is Discouraging Industrial 
Expansion 

The pr^nt attitude of Government 
toward Industry, togeUier with excessive 
taxes, has discouraged the investment of 
savings as venture capital. It is diffi¬ 
cult for large concerns Avith a good earn- 
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iag record and proven management to 
secure new capital or long term loans 
required to meet the expanding needs of 
the business. In speaking of Govern¬ 
mental attitude, I do not distinguish by 
party, Republicans, Democrats, New 
Deal, Fair Deal or Dixiecrats. 1 am i-e- 
ferring to political expediency and hon¬ 
esty in political administration. 

The expenditures of our Federal Gov¬ 
ernment from the inauguration of George 
Washington on March 4, 1789 to the end 
of 1918, a period of 130 years, were 
41V^ billion dollars. This included the 
cost of the war of 1812, the Mexican 
War, Civil War, Spanish-American War 
and the years of 1917-1918 of World 
War I. Our present administration is 
requesting 42 billion dollars for the next 
(iscal year, and World War II has been 
over nearly four years. 

Following World War I the Federal 
Budget averaged less than four billion 
annually, oiie-tenth of the present level. 
Iji those years the Government had 
500,000 employes, now it has 2,100,000. 

There is currently before the Coiigi-e.ss 
a proposal to spend 10 billion dollars foi- 
socialized medicine. .Another proposal 
is a farm program which will cost 10 
billion dollars. Then there is a bill pro¬ 
viding for the expenditure of 20 billion 
dollars over a twenty-year period for 
Federal Housing. 1 am convinced that 
the amount, if the bill became law, wouhl 
be substantially increased and the period 
of expenditure would be reduced. In 
each of these cases the group that would 
benefit would have to sacrifice their free¬ 
dom in order to participate. The farmer 
would have to agree os to the type of crop 
ho would plant, acreage to be planted and 
to comply with price regulations when 
marketed. The Government has estab¬ 
lished a routine of confiscating our sav¬ 
ings by excessive taxation and buying, 
with our own money, certain voting 
segments. 

The following statement by General 
ELsenhower in reference to the bill for 
Federal aid to Education sets forth the 
danger we face in all these cases. Gen¬ 


eral Eisenhower said, *‘Unless we are 
careful, even the great and necessary 
educational processes in our country will 
become yet another vehicle by which the 
believers in paternalism, if not outright 
socialism, will gain still additional power 
for the Federal Government. The army 
of persons who urge greater and greater 
centralization of authority and greater 
and greater dependence upon the Fed¬ 
eral treasury are really more dangerous 
to our form of government than any ex¬ 
ternal threat that can possibly be ar¬ 
rayed against' us.” General Eisenhower 
is entitled to the thanks of the country 
for drawing attention to the danger of 
central control, which has already pro¬ 
gressed to a dangerous degree. 

I am particularly gratified to have a 
place on your program and for the op- 
I»ortunity to speak frankly to you on this 
subject of mutual intei-est. You have 
an extremely important assignment in the 
education of 240,000 young people who 
have chosen the engineering profession 
for their life work. They are being 
trained under your supervision. Unless 
industry can successfully expand and 
develop in tlie future as it has in the past, 
these young people will have little hope 
for the future except as replacement for 
older people and your work will have 
been futile. Your interests and GUI's ai'e 
parallel. We arc interested in the wel¬ 
fare of our country. We want our 
economy to grow and expand and this 
nation to be a good place for our children, 
and our children’s children, as it has been 
for us. 

Popular Reactions 

Recent happeningps have indicated the 
power of an aroused voting public. The 
passage of the Reorganization Act of 
1949 came as a result of a flood of letters, 
telegrams and ballots that were sent to 
the Congress. The same result can be 
secured in respect to taxes if similar de¬ 
mand is made. 

Referring again to our experience in 
Washington last December, the question 
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was directly asked as to our recommen¬ 
dation as to sources of additional tax 
revenue to permit continued governmen¬ 
tal expenditures at the prevailing levels. 
Should normal rates be increased, excess 
profits reestablished, or a graduated 
scale adopted for corporations similar to 
individual' income tax rates? The im¬ 
plication was given that the Novembi'r 
21, 1948 election was a mandate from the 
people to continue the policy iri effect. 

In respect to taxes, no corporation 
pays a tax. All taxes are paid by peo¬ 
ple. If a corporation fails to recover all 
cost, including taxes, in the selling prices, 
they are distributing their <*apital with 
each sale, and if contiriu(*d long enough 
and on a sufficient number of transac¬ 
tions, the concern will be Ikiuidated. It 
should be obvious, therefore, that taxes 
imposed on corporations arc passed on to 
the customers or borne by the stockhold¬ 
ers, all of whom are people. 

The last election was far from a man¬ 
date. There are 94 million people iti 
this country who are eligible to vote. 


Sixty-seven million of them registered, 
48 million voted, and 24 million voted 
for the incumbent administration. When 
the electorate of this country does not like 
the wasteful extravagance of Govern¬ 
ment they will change it by demanding a 
reduction of taxes and a return to the 
principle of free enterprise that made 
this country great. 

Our task, and our re.sponsibility, is to 
place before the people a clear under¬ 
standing of the prevailing tr(‘iids. There 
arc 92 million people in this country who 
were not born or were less than 21 years 
of age when Franklin Koosevclt was in¬ 
augurated in March of 19.‘13. They have 
never known any type of Fedci-al admin¬ 
istration except Federal control. 

I am convinced that many ja'oplc will 
feel that the things I say—and what is 
being said by most industrialists—are 
self-serving. After all, it is my country 
just as it is yours and I have a perfect 
right to express my opinion, i want to 
thank you for having had the patience to 
listen to me. 


Professional Guide for Junior Engineers 


This 56-page ])ublication, issued by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De¬ 
velopment, was written by the late Dr. 
William E. Wickenden, and edited by G. 
Koss Heninger. 

The book seeks to give the young engi¬ 
neering graduate a sense of professional 
values in chapters on engineering origins 
and professional relationships. Full 
treatment is given to the practical side of 


getting an engineex’ing job and of ad¬ 
vancing in the profession. .Vlso included 
is the Council’s credo “Faith of the Engi¬ 
neer,” a self-appraisal questionnaire, and 
the Canon of Ethics for Engineers. 

The price is $1.00 per copy (25% dis¬ 
count on 10 or more copies). Send orders 
to Engineers Council for Professional 
Development, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
18, N. Y., and enclose remittance. 



Problems of Training the Engineering Student 

for Citizenship' 

Ky CHARLES E MacQUIGG 
Dean of Bngincvrinf), Ohio State University 


For the purpose of the present discus¬ 
sion the personal qualities required for 
good citizenship are assumed to be: drst, 
character; second, intelligence; third, 
competence in the line of contribution to 
the material welfare of society. These 
arc placed in their proposed order of 
importance. It is the present purpose 
to discuss the first criterion only and for 
that reason it is proper to first dispose 
of the second and third. 

Intelligence is here defined loosely as 
the quality believed to be chiefly a matter 
of inheritance and as a fundamental 
<iuality of personality about which little 
can be done. It may be that this view¬ 
point will be very offensive to the be- 
haviorist and a final decision must be left 
to more competent authority; in any 
event, it is assumed that little can be done 
to add to the sum total of the intelli¬ 
gence factor of personality in a college 
education. We do, however, add to the 
effectiveness of an intelligence by proc¬ 
esses which aid the acquisition of useful 
facts, and to that minor extent we do 
make some contribution. 

The attribute of competence is taken to 
mean the skill and experience of the indi¬ 
vidual and these naturally integrate into 
his other qualities to make him a more 
desirable and productive citizen. These 
factors seem to be too obvious to require 
elaboration; moreover, it is generally be¬ 
lieved that the educators of the engineer 
have done an acceptable job in this area, 

1 Presented before the Humanistic-Social 
Division at the 57th Annual Meeting of the 
ASEE, Troy, N. Y., June 21, 1949. 


or at least as good ns may be expected 
taking due account of the attributes in¬ 
volved in faculties and students. (Lest 
wo fall into any kind of smugness on 
this score, hoAvever, we must continually 
examine our curricula and staff, making 
every effort to utilize all of the machinery 
of teacher training (including personal¬ 
ity assays); visual aids, and any other 
ways to increase our efficiency.) 

Character Development 

Dismissing thus two of the three as¬ 
sumed attributes of good citizenship, 
w'hat of the third, namely character, and 
what if anything can the engineering 
teacher do to help his students in this 
primary requirement of citizenship? 
Can w'c assume that character can be 
molded any more than we can believe 
that the intrinsic quality of the intellect 
can be raised? I think we can so believe. 
But let us first define what we mean by 
character. It is trait or character¬ 
istic, especially one serving as an essen¬ 
tial or inner nature of an object or per¬ 
son.” “That which a person or thing 
really is.” “Moral vigor or firmness, 
especially as acquired through self-dis¬ 
cipline.” “Character endures throughout 
defamation in every form, but perishes 
when there is a voluntary transgression.” 
In other words, character sums up those 
qualities of the spirit of the individual 
which shows in the types of action he ex¬ 
hibits—such as steadfastness, sobriety, 
liberality, cheerfulness, truthfulness, 
charity, and many others—with, of 
coarse, their opposites. 
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It might appear to many that by the 
time a student has reached college age his 
character will be formed, but this is true 
only to a certain degree since most of us 
know of many exceptions and if we are 
frank, we realize the truth of this obser¬ 
vation in our own experiences. 

If we consider that the youth we are 
privileged to influence are still somewhat 
plastic, as it were, what is to be done? 
This brings up the necessity for being 
aware of and sensitive to the problems 
youth is facing on the average campus. 
No one can deny that the pressure of liv¬ 
ing has increased in the past two or three 
decades to levels beyond anything previ¬ 
ously experienced in human history and 
the youth of today is beset by worries 
not experienced by mature men of fifty 
years ago. If the nature of the prob¬ 
lems has not materially changed their in¬ 
sistence certainly has and also the tempo 
of their insistence. So, in touching upon 
a few of those college problems of today 
(which are equivalent to if not identical 
with those of John Q. Citizen) let youth 
speak for itself. 

Survey of College Problems 

A very recent survey at one of the 
large universities was made by question¬ 
ing 601 men and 157 women students 
comprising those with various degrees of 
college experience—-i.e., direct from high 
school; from high school via intervening 
work experience; and some by transfer 
from other colleges. About one-third 
were veterans with postwar short enlist¬ 
ments. A number were married and had 
children; most wives were working. The 
questions asked were chiefly along the 
lines of ^'adjustments” and embraced 
such areas as health, scholastic, financial, 
family and home, religion, moral, per¬ 
sonality, social (such as friends, leader¬ 
ship, recreation, fraternities, etc.), living 
conditions (rooms, food, community re¬ 
lationships, etc.), outreach (cultural, 
hobbies, life plans, etc.). The survey 
showed the following: 


Health generally good; need for keep¬ 
ing physically fit was generally recog¬ 
nized; food was a problem; worry and 
nervousness over studies, “tired feeling,” 
loss of sleep, loss of weight svere com¬ 
plained about; student Health Service 
was used. 

Scholastic adjustuieiits were quite se¬ 
vere. Large classes a special problem 
and consequent loss of individuality was 
a shock to many. Inability to take ade¬ 
quate notes was a severe handicap. In 
spite of these transitions, the consensus 
was not critical of the instruction; sur¬ 
prise was expressed at the efficiency of 
the teaching staff in general. There was 
a general feeling of surprise at the re¬ 
sponsibility put on the student to “be on 
his own.” ® The problems of study fa¬ 
cilities were noted as acute in dormitories, 
and ideal conditions noted in private 
homes. Grades are always “going to im¬ 
prove next semester.” 

With respect to finances, almost invari¬ 
ably the students find expenses heavier 
than planned for. Modes of living have 
to be adjusted to pocketbooks. The ma¬ 
jority of all students and most of the 
women were entirely supported by par¬ 
ents; there is a feeling of nearly univer¬ 
sal regret among the students at this 
dependency. Most veterans cannot live 
on their subsistence checks and in general 
the wives are working. Outside employ¬ 
ment shows a high incidence with occu¬ 
pations varying widely—common labor¬ 
ers, bartender, skilled accountant, etc., 
etc. Outside work is frequently blamed 
for low grades and lack of participation 
in extra-curricular activities. 

Social adjustments. Students living 
at home found little change—life going 
on pretty much as usual. Students away 

2 Information from C. W. Beeder, Junior 
Dean, College of Commerce and Adminis¬ 
tration, The Ohio State University. In the 
last analysis, isn't the success of a college 
student determined by his general ability to 
take over on his own responsibility? Those 
who learn this, if they hav^ average mental¬ 
ity, will get through, but those who lack 
this ability will almost surely fail. 
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for the first time noted a marked differ¬ 
ence in the imposition of the factor of 
‘'self-government.” Week-ends at home 
are generally to be deplored, no matter 
what the excuse. Jewish students exhibit 
the closest ties with home. Veterans as a 
class arc the most emancipated group; 
college is for them a continuing incident 
in life away from the parental fireside. 
Marriage greatly increases all responsi¬ 
bilities. Almost universal mention was 
made of the interest of parents in the 
children resulting in frequent letters and 
long distance phone calls. 

Religious and Moral Standards 

It was reassuring to learn that college 
life apparently introduces very little dis¬ 
turbance to religious backgrounds with 
little or no change in beliefs and denomi¬ 
national preferences. Jews and Catho¬ 
lics are most firmly rooted in their' re- 
ligious preferences with Protestants 
observing a “live and let live” attitude. 
Discussions on religious subjects are 
frequent and often heated, with little 
change of stand resulting. These de¬ 
bates give rise to an interest in religion 
and some students have been stimulated 
to visit other churches to get firsthand 
information. Church going is not the 
rule, the excuse being that Sunday is 
used for sleep. “Some comments were 
made concerning statements of Univer¬ 
sity teachers. Some faculty men belittle 
religion, but others teach tolerance. 
Some show the relation of religious teach¬ 
ings to their subject fields. Many stu¬ 
dents said that their growth in knowledge 
had not changed in any way their religi¬ 
ous beliefs.” 

Respecting moral standards, most stu¬ 
dents follow the patterns they learned at 
home, and college life gives them small 
reason to vary their standards. A tend¬ 
ency is greater among women than men 
to miss counsel of their parents. Such 
criticism as was noted was directed 
against behavior at social parties, par¬ 
ticularly drunkenness. 


Other Factors 

“Students found it hard to discuss 
their own personalities. Some did note 
changes which had occurred under impact 
of University experience. The most com¬ 
mon observation was the growth in inde¬ 
pendence. There was the need to make 
decisions on many matters, and no one to 
consult. Pleasure was expressed over 
the development of this characteristic.” 

Fraternities were praised for their im¬ 
proved living and study conditions over 
dormitories; social graces and ability to 
mix successfully were noted as advan¬ 
tages by those who were members. 
(Might some “unscrupulous” educator 
make a sly argument for broadeningf) 
Criticism of fraternities was from non¬ 
members and was chiefiy on account of 
the expense and social excesses. 

“The students were very frank about 
their plans for marriage. No one, 
neither men nor women, planned to live 
alone. All look forward to homes and 
children. But all wanted an income 
sufficient to maintain a decent standard 
of living.” 

These are some of the problems that 
confront the students of today. What 
can the teacher in the college of engineer¬ 
ing do, if anything, to help guide these 
young people who will make the society 
of tomorrow! 

So much cogent advice has been spoken 
and written in the past few years anent 
the inclusion of the humanistic studies in 
the education of the engineer that further 
reference here would be mere reiteration. 
In this area we have a right to expect the 
best results in the broadening, enlighten¬ 
ing and orientation of our students 
toward the implications of good citizen¬ 
ship; this orientation can come from the 
study of history, philosophy, sociology 
and similar disciplines. These fall out¬ 
side the scope of the technical, but it 
seems that the teachers of technology 
have a duty and, what is more important, 
an opportunity to infiuence their students 
in as effective a way as do the teachers 
of the humanities. 
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Counseling Needs 

There are many excellent reasons why 
few engineering faculties will be able to 
enter into any formal plan for the coun¬ 
seling and advisement of students in 
other than purely technical matters, the 
chief one being lack of time. But if the 
faculty member is aware of the adjust¬ 
ment problems of the students and is at 
the same time sympathetic and willing, 
the following are some of the ways in 
which aid may be extended: 

1. Realization of his responsibility. 
Dr, Wickenden realized this in his phi¬ 
losophy of “The Second Mile.” In 
counseling students, one repeatedly finds 
an element of wistful wishing on the part 
of the student that he might have been 
able to have had advice from a teacher 
at some critical time or other which 
might have helped him avoid a difficulty. 
The teacher in any subject who does not 
try to meet this need by making the real 
sacrifice of nervous energy entailed had 
better find another occupation. 

2. Lack of sympathy on the part of 
any teacher seems to be the “unpardon¬ 
able sin” from the students’ viewpoint. 
Students may chafe under hard driving; 
high but difficult standards of perform¬ 
ance may not at the moment be welcomed 
(although they are almost invariably rec¬ 
ognized in later years and commended). 
But cynicism and sarcasm are always 
resented and never serve any useful pur¬ 
pose; even after long years of maturity 
the habitually sarcastic teacher is re¬ 
membered as one who failed his objective 
even in an educational sense. 

3. At this time in world affairs, an 
attitude of hopefulness is needed and we 
need not fear that our discriminating 


students will mistake it for narcosis on 
the one hand or naivetS on the other. If 
one of two choices were necessary, rather 
than sell this country and all humanity 
down the river of despair, it were better 
that we fall back on the philosophy of 
stoicism. But neither choice is alterna¬ 
tive if we realize that most of our gloomy 
outlook at present stems from a rather 
personal selfishness. Just now we should 
compare the obvious good of today with 
the manifest ills of yesterday. Man has 
changed a little for the better in thou¬ 
sands of yoai’s, so give him time! What 
skeptic among us would go back even 
twenty-five years and trade everything 
in that day for life today? 

4. No single one of us lacks frequent 
opportunities to advise with our students 
in an effort to reach a citizenry with rea¬ 
sonable optimism, with charity and jus¬ 
tice, with tolerance, with always greater 
incentives to mutual helpfulness and a 
living desire to sec the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

5. The students themselves are con¬ 
cerned about problems of ethics. Many 
of us may have opportunities to counsel 
groups on misconduct in examinations, 
on intemperance in social gatherings and 
other irregularities to which we cannot 
close our eyes and which are so obvi¬ 
ously the actions of the few but by which 
the public measures the standards of the 
many. A leaven of wise counsel to 
fortify the resistance of the majority of 
upright student opinion will surely pay 
off in our future citizens. 

These are some of the ways in which 
the teachers of descriptive geometry, or 
electronics, or English, or thermodynam¬ 
ics can help to prepare the engineering 
.student for citizenship. 
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Efficiency and Cooperation in Modern 
Industry 

Modern industry presents an interest¬ 
ing contrast. On the one hand tremen¬ 
dous advances liave been made in the 
application of science and technical skill 
to the economic purposes of business. 
Scientific controls have been introduced 
to further the practical purposes of in¬ 
dustrial organization. Operations have 
been logically organized to achieve njore 
efficient ends. Much of this advance) has 
none on in the name of efficiency, and to 
this development engineering has con¬ 
tributed a great deal. 

On the other hand, nothing comparable 
to this advance has gone on in the area 
of human relations. Our capacity to 
work together has not improved with our 
advance in material efficiency. Matters 
of morale and cooperation in our mod¬ 
ern factories show no great improvement 
from H-hat they were 50 or 100 years ago. 
Whalever slight advance there may have 
been is completely overshadowed by the 
new and powerful technology of modern 
industry. Our social skills have not ad¬ 
vanced step by step with our technical 
skills. 

This striking contrast between techni¬ 
cal efficiency on one hand and matters of 
human cooperation on the other presents 
the number one problem of our present 
industrial civilization. It is obvious that 
we know a great deal more about ma¬ 
chines than people. The technical skills 
of modern technology can be made ex- 

1 Presented at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Section at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, April 9, 1949. 


plicit and communicated. To them sci¬ 
ence has been applied. Our social skills, 
on the other hand, are largely personal, 
empirical, and intuitive. They are so 
rooted in tradition that they cannot be 
made explicit. To them science has been 
little applied. 

It is my opinion that there is no way 
of dealing with this problem other than 
the Avay that all the sciences have taken. 
We need to know more about what hap¬ 
pens to people at work, and particularly 
Ave need to have more first hand knowl¬ 
edge. In the field of human relations, as 
in other areas, there is no substitute for 
first hand knowledge. We need a knowl¬ 
edge of acquaintance with the facts of co¬ 
operative behavior and simple skills of 
dealing Avith them. 

Once this road is taken—and we have 
not traveled on it very far—T have be¬ 
come more convinced of the following 
observations. I find little justification 
for the prevailing assumption that so 
long as we turn out goods efficiently of 
good quality and of low cost, matters of 
cooperation can be left to chance. I 
find little evidence for the popular be¬ 
liefs that cooperation is a matter of log¬ 
ical and technical contrivance or a matter 
of verbal exhortation—something that 
can be willed into being by verbal per¬ 
suasion or efforts of personality. I find 
that there are just as brute and stubborn 
facts that determine matters of coopera¬ 
tion as there are brute and stubborn facts 
that determine matters of technical effi¬ 
ciency, and I find that there arc just as 
specific methods, skills, and a point of 
view which can be employed to ensure 
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Kooperation as there are equivalent tools 
for ensuring technical efficiency. To the 
relevant methods, skills, and point of 
view of dealing with the simple facts of 
cooperative behavior, I give the name of 
“human relations.” 

I want to consider two questions: (1) 
What do we know about the determinants 
of cooperative behavior and (2) how can 
we apply what we know? Let me begin 
by looking at the determinants of cooper¬ 
ative behavior first from the point of 
view of the individual. 

Cooperative Behavior from the Point of 
View of the Individual 

There is a widely held notion that peo¬ 
ple at work are primarily motivated by 
economic interest and that in their pur¬ 
suit of economic gain they arc essentially 
logical. According to this version the 
major inducement to cooperate is the 
factor of monetary return. Wherever 
and whenever this assumption has been 
■seriously investigated in the light of facts, 
its universal validity has been seriously 
questioned. Investigator after investiga¬ 
tor has agreed on this point. Far from 
being the prime and sole mover of hu¬ 
man activity in business, economic inter¬ 
est has run far behind in the list of 
incentives that make men willing to work. 

Although it would be incorrect to say 
that this oversimplified version of the 
economic motivation of people at work 
has been completely discarded, neverthe¬ 
less in the past 25 years another picture 
has grown up with which it at least has 
to compete. According to this view, 
people at work are not too different from 
people in many other walks of life. 
Whether they work at the top or middle 
or bottom of an organization, they are 
not entirely creatures of logic; they too 
have feelings. For example, they like to 
be praised rather than blamed. They do 
not like to have to admit their mistakes— 
at least not publicly. They like to feel 
important and to have their work recog¬ 
nized as important. They like to feel 
secure and independent in their relations 


with their superiors. Moreover, also, 
they like to express their feelings. They 
like to be listened to and have their iee^ 
ings and points of view taken into ac¬ 
count. They like to be consulted about 
and participate in the changes which will 
personally affect them. In short, they 
too like to belong and be an integral part 
of some group. 

According to this version man at work 
is a social creature as well as an “eco¬ 
nomic man.” He has personal and so¬ 
cial as well as economic needs. Work 
provides him with a way of life as well 
as a means of livelihood. To understand 
his satisfactions and dissatisfactions at 
work, one has to understand the social as 
well as the physical and economic setting 
in which his work takes place. One has 
to understand the kinds of relationships 
he has developed or can develop with his 
bosses, his subordinates, his co-workers, 
as well as with other people and groups 
in the organization. One has to under¬ 
stand the opportunity for social devel¬ 
opment and for the satisfaction of needs 
these relationships afford. Within these 
relationships can his basic social and 
emotional needs be satisfied? 

From this point of view, therefore, co¬ 
operation depends upon two factors: (1) 
the social needs of people and (2) the 
opportunity which the environments 
offer for the fulfillment of these needs. 
This point of view, it should be noted, 
forces us to look as carefully at the social 
as at the material environment of the 
worker. It forces us to look at his social 
as well as his economic needs. 

Two Basic Needs of People at Work 

Any attempt to clarify the needs of 
people is admittedly an arbitrary one for 
the sake of convenience. I merely want 
to point out two very basic needs which 
often are in conflict.^ On the one hand 
we want to be liked and approved of. 
We want to be able to do those things 

2See Nathaniel Cantor,*"The Dynamics 
of Learning" (Buffalo, Foster & Stewart 
Publishing Corporation, 1946). 
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which give us a sense of belonging. This 
need to belong and to be an accepted 
member of a group is very important and 
necessary for all of us. On the other 
hand, we also all want to be independent 
Sind express our own differences. We 
want to do things in our own way, to ex¬ 
press our own unique feelings, to be our¬ 
selves in order to maintain our own feel¬ 
ings of self-esteem. 

These two needs—for dependence on 
one hand and for independence on the 
other—are often in conflict. Too often 
we want our cake and eat it too. We 
want the approval of others and the sense 
of security which such approval gives us. 
At the same time we want to tell people 
off—we want to tell them “to go to hell” 
Sind yet fear the loss of support which 
such behavior might engender. It is 
obvious that if these needs are out of 
balance, the feelings they manifest ^0 
not make for cooperation. In modern 
industry, I find this confliet fairly acute. 
Too many people are in the position of 
wanting to tell their bosses to go to hell 
and yet are afraid to do so. (In this con¬ 
nection it should be noted that the union 
often offers a socially accepted form of 
expressing some of these feelings.) 

Now, although many psychologists 
would have us believe that the resolution 
of this conflict can only be achieved by a 
better understanding of ourselves, I 
should like to turn to another aspect of 
cooperation before we reach thi.s conclu¬ 
sion. Let us look at cooperation not 
only from the point of view of the indi¬ 
vidual, but also from the point of view 
of the group. 

Cooperative Behavior from the Point of 
View of the Group 

People at work are related to each 
other in many different ways, many of 
which are not represented in the organi¬ 
zation chart or manual. Not only ai'e 
they organized in terms of the technical 
requirements of the job, but also they 
ere organized in terms of sentiments, 
social customs, codes of behavior, status, 


friendships, and cliques. In their daily 
associations together, people at work 
tend to develop routine patterns of rela¬ 
tionships and social codes of behavior. 
They come to accept these patterns of 
behavior as obvious and to react as they 
dictate. Within this system of relation¬ 
ships each task performed has a rank in 
an established prestige scale. Each work 
group becomes a carrier of social value. 
Each job has its own social values and its 
rank in the social scale. Each worker 
has a social as well as a physical place in 
the organization. 

In any coordinated human activity, 
people belong to small work groups. It 
is in these small work groups that their 
meaningful associations and activities 
take place. It is only through their ac¬ 
tivities and associations in these small 
work groups that they become related to 
the larger total enterprise. In business 
each small work group has its technical 
and economic purpose in terms of which 
its members are formally related. But 
also, each of these groups has its own 
informal codes of behavior, its own 
norms of conduct, and its common ways 
of thinking. These common codes and 
beliefs not only provide important func¬ 
tions for the individual; they also pro¬ 
vide an effective basis for cooperation. 
They have the effect of making each indi¬ 
vidual feel an integral part of the 
group. They bind people into routine 
collaborative activity. They give people 
a social place and feeling of belonging. 
They provide the framew'ork for the 
fulflllment of human satisfaction. They 
give people a feeling of self-respect, of 
independent choice, of not just being 
cogs in a machine. Far from being a 
hindrance to greater effectiveness, in¬ 
formal organization provides the setting 
which makes men willing to cooperate. 
It is in this setting that man's needs for 
dependence and independence can be 
brought into working balance. 

It should be noted that these manifes¬ 
tations of informal organization are spon¬ 
taneous phenomena which arise wherever 
coordinated human activities exist. They 
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cannot be prevented because they are the 
product of man’s inherent desire to be a 
part of and belong to a group. They are 
not logical in character because they are 
concerned with values, ways of life, and 
ends in themselves. They are those as¬ 
pects of social life which people try to 
protect and preserve and hence they can¬ 
not be changed quickly. 

The importance to people at work of 
these informal groups can best be seen 
in relation to the introduction of change, 
when new methods or standards are ini¬ 
tiated, newcomers are added, someone is 
transferred, upgraded or promoted. Any 
supervisor knows the time it takes for 
such groups to accommodate to such 
changes. Any change which can be re¬ 
garded as an interference to their cus- 
tomaiy routines and personal interrela¬ 
tions is viewed with alarm and suspicion. 
Although these informal groups appear 
at all levels in the organization, the char¬ 
acter of these groups in modern industry 
at the bottom of the organization is 
peculiarly significant, because, at this 
level more than at any other, the ways 
of life of these groups are constantly in 
jeopardy from technological changes, 
new methods, raised standards, and ma¬ 
nipulation of one kind or another. As a 
result, these groups in industry take on 
a highly defensive and protective char¬ 
acter. Their major function becomes 
unfortunately the resistance to change 
and innovation, and the codes and prac¬ 
tices develop at variance with the eco¬ 
nomic purpose of the enterprise. These 
defensive and protective characteristics 
of many informal groups at the work 
level exist full blown in many factories, 
even before any formal union appears. 

From the point of view of g^roup be¬ 
havior, then, cooperation, far from being 
a matter of logical and technical con¬ 
trivance, is much more a product of re¬ 
lationships involving feeling and senti¬ 
ment. Far from being something which 
can be willed into being by legislation, 
verbal persuasion, and efforts of person¬ 
ality, cooperation can only take place 
within the framework of established and 


accepted social structures. It is not 
something which springs up overnight, i 
something which is here today and gqne 
tomorrow, something which can be put 
into a group from the outside. Coopera¬ 
tion is dependent upon routine relation¬ 
ships developed and practiced over a 
long period of time. It is dependent 
upon codes of behavior by means of 
which people work together in a group 
without any conscious choice as to 
whether they will or will not cooperate. 

It is dependent upon a certain stability i 
in the ways of life of groups. Only 
under these stable social structures can 
peoples’ needs for achievement, security, 
independence, participation, status, and 
growth be realized.* 

Cooperative Behavior from the Point of 
View of Modern Technology 

So far I have looked at cooperation 
from the point of view of the individual 
and his feelings and needs. I have also 
looked at cooperation from the point of 
view of the group and its social codes, < 
routines, and sentiments. In each case 
1 have wanted to show that cooperative 
behavior is a product of feeling and re¬ 
lationship. In essence, it is not some¬ 
thing logical in character. 

Let us now look at cooperation from the 
point of view of modern technology. 
From this point of view industry is not 
primarily organized to ensure cooperation. 

It is primarily directed to the production 
of goods of good quality at low cost. 
But more than this, modern industry is 
no longer turning out customary prod¬ 
ucts in customary ways for customary 
customers. It is committed to turning 
out new and different products in more 
efficient ways and at lower costs for more 
qnality-and-pricc-conscious consumers. To 
this end science and technology have 
committted themselves, with the result 
that the environment of the modem fac¬ 
tory is quite different from the old know¬ 
how shop. In the modern standard shop 
there are a large number of people whose 
sole purpose is to originate better ways, 
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more efficient and less costly ways of 
doing things, as well as to devise stand¬ 
ards and controls to see to it that these 
goals are secured. The far-reaching 
repercussions of their activiti^ for the 
social organization of industrial con¬ 
cerns is serious. Introduced without 
awareness of their effects upon the in¬ 
formal social organization, these activi¬ 
ties can easily (1) dislocate people, (2) 
interfere with their established ways, 
(3) break up work groups, (4) prevent 
the development and practice of routine 
relationships, and (5) produce feelings 
of anxiety, insecurity, and frustration— 
what is often referred to as the feeling 
of being “pushed around.” In short, 
the logical organization of efficient oper¬ 
ation can operate against the social or¬ 
ganization of teamwork. Many of the 
changes modern technology originates 
can collide head on with the social or¬ 
ganization of the company and its at¬ 
tempt to maintain internal stability—a 
r!«‘cessary precondition, as we have seen 
for cooperative behavior. With the 
very best of intentions, modern technol¬ 
ogy can unwittingly foster the segmen¬ 
tation of the social structure of industry 
into groups with radically diffenmt 
points of view. It can unwittingly assist 
in the development of rigidities of rela¬ 
tionship between segments of the struc¬ 
ture that make cooperation difficult, if 
, not in some cases impossible. The pat¬ 
terns of behavior produced by modern 
technology do not in and by themselves 
make for cooperation. 

Cooperative Behavior from the Point of 
View of the Executive 

So far we have been looking at co¬ 
operation from the point of view of the 
people whose cooperation is being sought, 
het us look briefly at cooperation from 
the point of view of those who are trying 
to secure it. It is one of the functions 
of the executive to secure the understand¬ 
ing of people to the purposes of the or¬ 
ganization. How does he do thisY Ac¬ 
cording to one version the executive gets 


things done through the authority of his 
position and the clarity of his communi¬ 
cation. How these assumptions came 
about, I do not know because so for I 
have found little evidence to support 
them. 

Most of us know people who, with all 
the formal authority in the world and 
with on unusual capacity to express them¬ 
selves logically, have great difficulty in 
getting cooperation. Likewise, many of 
my more inarticulate friends in positions 
of little formal authority seem to have no 
difficulty in securing the understanding 
of people. It has frequently been noted 
how some people lose what little author¬ 
ity they have by issuing orders they know 
cannot or will not be obeyed. Authority 
does not reside in the superior individ¬ 
ual; it resides in the kind of relationship 
the superior has developed with his sub¬ 
ordinates. Without the cooperative atti¬ 
tudes of subordinates, the voice of author¬ 
ity can speak, but the big booming voices 
it makes do not register upon people. 

An extraordinary blindness to this 
point about securing the understanding 
of people is well manifested by what I 
shall refer to as the “tell-’em, sell-’em, 
explain-it-to-'em” school of thought. 
Whenever situations arise where people 
are reluctant to follow or accept cheer¬ 
fully certain management orders, poli¬ 
cies, changes, goals, aims, or what not, 
this school of thought immediately as¬ 
sumes that this state of affairs exists 
only because the people involved do not 
logically understand the need for the 
order, change, new objective, or what 
not. This school of thought assumes 
that a clear order is automatically always 
obeyed; that the logical and lucid expo¬ 
sition of an aim is sufficient for people 
to accept it; that any change is cheerfully 
accepted when the need for it is logically 
understood. As a result, all problems 
relating to the securing of people’s under¬ 
standing are resolved by the “tell-’em, 
sell-’em, explain-it-to-’em” technique. 
People are told most solemnly how their 
rates of pay have been determined, how 
and why this is the best method to do 
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their work, why this is the best company 
to work for, etc. Whenever this method 
fails and people still don’t understand 
all that is told them, this school of 
thought, being unable to question its as¬ 
sumption about matters of human under¬ 
standing, is forced into either one of two 
conclusions: (1) “These clucks are just too 
damn dumb to understand,” or (2) they 
still have not been clear enough. In this 
latter case they continue feverishly to 
draw more charts and diagrams, prepare 
more manuals and bulletins, and hire more 
experts in communication to explain 
policy in words of one syllable, so that 
this time even a moron will really under¬ 
stand management’s good intentions and 
purposes. 

The Case of Mar)/ 

In this conneetion I can think of a 
young married woman, whom I shall call 
Mary, who was hired for temporary work 
by an office manager for a temporary job 
and because it was against the policy of 
the company to hire married women for 
permanent employment. When Mary 
was hired she was told about this policy, 
and six months later when she was told 
that her services were no longer re¬ 
quired, she was again reminded about the' 
policy of the company against the per¬ 
manent employment of married women. 
Because her work had been of good 
quality, the office manager even gave her 
two weeks’ advance notice and two 
weeks’ advance pay. At this point, 
Mary, instead of being appreciative, 
began to accuse the office manager and 
the company of giving her a “raw deal.” 
She told her story to many people; how 
she had been allowed to stay on for six 
months, how during this period another 
person had been hired, and why there¬ 
fore she shouldn’t be the one to go, etc. 
The assistant manager, the office man¬ 
ager, with the credit manager all rea- 
.soned with Mary unsuccessfully. They 
told her over and over again about 
the company policy regarding married 
women. But she would have none of it 


Before she left she succeeded in raising 
such a rumpus that she Anally got the at¬ 
tention of the president of the company. 
The poor office manager was bewildered 
and hurt at Mary’s unreasonable re¬ 
sponse. 

Although we can all sympathize with 
the well-intentioned office manager, the 
interesting point ifi this situation is that 
what Maiy was told and what Mary 
heard were two quite dilTerent things. 
People arc more likely to hear things in 
terms of their feelings and personal situ- i 
ation. Mary Avas the sole support of an 
unemployed husband and a child—a fact 
whi(‘h the office manager, when hiring 
!Mary, did not find out. Temporary work, 
therefore, was no solution of Mary’s per¬ 
sonal problem. If the office manager 
hud talked to her about that before hir¬ 
ing her, or at least during the six 
inontlis’ period of her employment, she 
might have heard what he said. But he 
was trying to get her to understand the 
policy of the company. In this process 
he was crystal clear, but in terms of 
Mary’s situation and her feelings of per- 1 
manent status after six months’ employ¬ 
ment, it was certainly the last thing Mary 
was capable of hearing. 

This instance may be trivial, but it il¬ 
lustrates simply the futility of trying to 
explain things to people merely in terms 
of the speaker’s point of view and with¬ 
out taking into account the point of view ^ 
of the person to whom the explanation is 
being given. This approach assumes that 
people emotionally accept Avhat they 
logically understand. It refuses to ac¬ 
cept tlie fact that people are motivated 
more by matters of feeling and sentiment 
than matters of fact and logic. No 
amount of logical explanation from man¬ 
agement’s point of view will bo emotion¬ 
ally accepted by people if it fails to take 
into account their personal situations 
and feelings. It only provokes argument 
and irritation—a feeling of being mis¬ 
understood. 

Effective communication between su¬ 
perior and subordinate generally starts 
with listening on the part of the superior 
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and ill trying to understand what the 
subordinate means within his own fruinc 
of refei‘enee before the superior starts 
talking. And when the supenor does 
talk, he is more likely to be understood if 
he addresses himself to the needs and 
f(‘elings of the subordinate us well ns the 
purposes of tlic organization. 

Skills Does ihe tlu-ecutive Need! 

If my analysis is correct, modern in¬ 
dustry needs luoni executives tniincd in 
more exiilicit skills of securing under¬ 
standing and cooperation. The complex 
social system the executive has to admin¬ 
ister requires moi'c explicit human rela¬ 
tions skills. If the intuitive and tradi¬ 
tional Avuys of handling our human 
relations no longer work, what are these 
new skills the exceutive needs? (?an we 
s])ecify them more clearly? 

Inasmuch as thc.se skills are closely l-'e- 
l.-ited to the )>henoinena I have been de- 
M-i'ibing, I have ali'cady indicated my 
answer in part. From what I have al¬ 
ready .said about the nature of coopera¬ 
tive behavior, it .should be ch-ur that the 
practitioner of these skills has to be 
oriented in the following manner: 

1. He has to addre.ss him.self to what is 
important to people from their 
point of view as well as from his 
own and to make sure he does not 
confu.se the two. 

2. He has to address himself to ])eo- 
ple’s feelings, attitudes, and personal 
background as well us to tliinr more 
logical motives and purposes. 

2. He has to look at the relation.ships 
people have with one another from 
the need.s of individuals these rela¬ 
tionships satisfy, a.s well ns from the 
more logical purposes that an* se¬ 
cured through them. 

4. lie has to think in term.s of organic, 
rather than mccliaiiic.nl analogies. 

5. He has to be clinically, rather than 
merely logically, oriented. 

G. He has to have a capacity to size up 
total situations and responses to 
them. 


7. But more than practicing these 
.skills of diagnosis, he also has to 
practice skills of communication and 
action. He has to develop a skill 
of helping people to feel secure, to 
learn from their own experience, to 
reach their own decisions, and to 
become more mature and inde¬ 
pendent. 

L hope that these very briei' statements 
will help to convey in a very general way 
the nature of these human relations skills. 
But 1 would be very remiss indeed if I 
did not point out to you that to specify 
these skills, though ditliciilt, is not nearly 
so diilicult ns to practice them. 

('on These Skills be Learned and 
Proetieedf 

The learning ujid practice of these 
skills are extremely difhcult. About this 
there can be little (ju(‘stion. The diffi¬ 
culty does not .sec'in to arise b«‘cau.sc these 
skills are difficult to understand intellec¬ 
tually. Nor is it due solely to the fact 
that these skills, like any skill, have to 
be pi-actieed in order to b(* learned, and 
that they cannot be learned merely from 
a text book. These difficulties arc pres- 
<‘nt, of cours(‘, but tlm blockage goes, 
deeper than this. During the many 
years I have tried to practice and tench 
the.se, skills, I have come to believe that 
the major difficulty ari.ses from the un¬ 
comfortable feelings which the practice 
of these skills sets up in the practitioner. 

As I have said, for most of us these 
skills are rooted in the personal, the in¬ 
tuitive, the customary, and th(‘ tradi¬ 
tional. To ]nnke them explicit makes 
many of us uncomfortable and uneas}'. 
It forces us to become mow) eon.scious of 
ourselves—our own attitudes and feel¬ 
ings—and how they affect what wc do 
and say. It makes us conscious of our 
own unconscious manipulations. But 
more than this, the practice of this skill 
requires an emotional acceptance on the 
parl^ of the practitioner of two proposi¬ 
tions which often go against our tradi¬ 
tional attitudes. 
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1. It requii'es a willinpriicss to accept 
the importance and inevitability of 
nonlogical behavior. 

2. It requirc.s a willingness to see and 
appreciate points of view different 
from our own. 

For mast of us these propositions arc 
difficult to accept emotionally. It is not 
difficult for us to understand that people 
arc motivated more by matters of feel¬ 
ing and sentiment than by matters of 
fact and logic. It is not difficult to sec 
that people are members of groups and 
act in accordan<‘o with the sentiments of 
these groups (which is all that I mean 
by non-logicai behavior). But to prac¬ 
tice this understanding is another matter. 

It is obvious, for e.\ample, that we all 
<lo not perceive the world the same way. 
What is important to one person or 
group is not important to another. Mat¬ 
tel's that ai'e of importance to manage¬ 
ment are not of the same importance to 
employees. Older service emploj’ces do 
not shai'C the same values as voungor 
service employees. What is important 
to professors may not have the same 
weight with students. And so on and 
so on. I shall not belabor this common¬ 
place observation. All of us have had 
sufficient experience to realize that we do 
not perceive the reality quite in the same 
way as our parents, our teachers, our 
bosses, our wives, or our children. 

It is also obvious that people respond 
to the reality as they perceive it to be and 
not as it actually is. Two workers may 
perceive their common boss in quite dif¬ 
ferent ways. If worker A perceives his 
boss as a domineering individual, he will 
respond in terms of that reality; if 
worker B perceives this boss as a rather 
pathetic, insecure person, he will respond 
to that perception. It is very likely that 
neither perception resembles the percep¬ 
tion that the boss has of himself nor the 
perception the boss’s boss has of him. 

But what makes the situation still 
worse is that although many people' can 
understand these matters intellectually, 
they cannot accept them emotionally so 


that they can apply their understanding 
with any skill. The emotional accept¬ 
ance of individual differences—our own 
as well as that of others—is a painful 
lirocess of matui'ation. ' 

How Can the SkUls bo Learned and 
To light f 

Because of the emotional difficulties in 
learning these skills, I have come to have 
a few simple ideas about a method of 
learning and teaching them. Some of the 
elements of this method, which I shall 
call the ease method, I should like to cull 
to your attention. 

In this method of instruction we start 
with a “ca.se,” i.e.,* a .simple description 
of what actual people said, did, and felt 
in a conende situation. 1'hc student is 
asked what he would do in suc.li a situa¬ 
tion Averc he in a position of responsi¬ 
bility in it. Moreover, he is asked not 
only Avhat he would do, but how he would 
do it-- what needs to be done and how to 
do it. By stre.ssing this latter half, the 
student is made; to realize the difference, 
for example, between “being tactful” in 
general and what the particular tactful 
remark in this particular situation 
would be. 

In the human relations ai-ea I cannot 
stress enough the importance of this dis¬ 
tinction. Too often our solutions are 
merely verbal because we do not address > 
ourselves sufficiently to how we are to 
accomplish what needs to b(! done in a 
concrete situation Avith particular people 
Avho haA'e particular feelings, needs, and 
relationships. It is always easier to 
deal Avith the “average person” than a 
particular person in a particular situa¬ 
tion. 

In the discussion of this case, there¬ 
fore, the student is forced to face up to 
the attitudes and feelings of different 
people in the case. He comes to see how 
the same situation may look different to 
diffei'ent people and groups. He comes 
to realize that he has tostake into account 
these feelings and attitudes as one of the 
important determinants of the situation 
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with which he has to deal. Emotionally 
lie comes to accept the fact that these 
elements are just as brute and stubborn 
(lata as other aspects of the situation. 

In the discussion of the case the stu¬ 
dent is also encouraged to express freely 
his own feelings and attitudes about the 
people and problems being discussed, 
(h'adually in this way we hope that he 
comes to recognize his own feelings and 
attitudes and the important part they 
play in what he says and does when he 
tries to deal with a concrete situation. 
It should be noted that in this process 
(he instructor does not try to change or 
evaluate the feelings the student ex¬ 
presses. He tries to get the student to 
recognize his attitudes; it is up to the 
student to change them if he wants to. 

As you can see, this method also re¬ 
quires skills of the instructor. Hut the 
skills he practices—it should be notedr- 
ire of a piece with the skills he is trying 
communicate. The student therefore 
t.’:iin.s by e.xaniple. It is no use for the 
instructor to tell his students about the 
importance of feelings and sentiments in 
the behavior of people if in the classroom 
he ignores the feelings and sentiments of 
Ills own students. Somehow the com- 
munication does not quite register. 

It should be noted this method is quite 
different from the “tell-’em, sell-’em, ex- 
plain-it-to-’cra” approach. It is based 
upon quite a different set of assump¬ 
tions. It docs not assume that knowl¬ 
edge is something handed down on au¬ 
thority and that the acquisition of such 
knowledge is educative in itself. I.4earn- 
ing is not based upon the student’s abil¬ 
ity to hand back abstractions. Learning 
is not based upon the student’s ability to 
answer questions which the instructor 
asks. To the contrary, the case method 


assumes that the learning process is dif¬ 
ferent for different people. It assumes 
that learning cannot take place apart 
from the experiences, attitudes, and feel¬ 
ings of the learner. In the case method, 
therefore, the student is allowed to raise 
and answer his own questions—not the 
instructor’s.® 

The case method stresses the impor¬ 
tance and subjectivity of personal ex¬ 
periences. Granted that people learn 
from their experience, it is a fact that 
people may learn the “wrong” as well as 
the “right” lessons from experience. 
People often generalize from too limited 
experience. Because of certain attitudes 
they Jimy misinterpret their experience. 
They may not see the significance of 
their expenenee. Before they can learn 
some things, therefore, they have to un¬ 
learn “many things that ain’t so.” The 
case method, therefore, assumes that peo¬ 
ple have to be helped to learn from their 
own experience. This a.ssistance is the 
instnietor’s chief role. 

The Oise method further assumes that 
learning must start with “concretions” 
(not “abstractions”), with what we may 
call action-onented situations at the “how¬ 
to-do” level. Not until the student obtains 
some intuitive familiarity with these 
“concretions” and confidence in dealing 
with them, can he begin the process of 
formulating adequate generalizations from 
experience. 

It is by this approach that I feel we 
can in a small way begin to face up to 
some of the vei*y difficult problems under¬ 
lying the learning of those human rela¬ 
tions skills. 

a See Earl C. Kelley, ‘ ‘ Education for 
What is Re.al” (New York, Harper k 
Brothers. Publishers, 1947). 


From tile Bulletin of the Machine Design Committee of the A.S.E.E. comes the 
philosophical observation : 

“It ain’t what we know that causes trouble;*it’s what we know that ain’t so.” 
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Scientific Research, Future Naval Power, and 

National Security’ 

By THOMA8 J. KILLIAN 

Science Director, HcKcarch DivinioHS, Office of Naval Seu-arch 


The imposing title of iny talk is not luy 
creation nor that of anyone in the Navy 
Department. It is part of an act of Con¬ 
gress which was signed by the President 
nearly three years ago. This was an act: 
“To establish an Office of Naval Research 
in the Department of the Navy; to plan, 
fo.ster and encourage scientific research 
in recognition of its paramount impor¬ 
tance as related to the maintenance -bf 
naval power and the preservation of na¬ 
tional security.” Thus does Public Law 
.'uSS direct the Navy to prosecute a vigor¬ 
ous broad research program adequate to 
meet the future needs of naval power and 
national security. This is a broad as¬ 
signment since the Navy is the largest 
and most complicated technical organiza¬ 
tion in the world. It is the responsibility 
of the Office of Naval Research to ensure 
the scientifically strong Navy essential to 
the future of our naval power and na¬ 
tional security. 

To discharge a responsibility of this 
magnitude requires that the Office of 
.Naval Research do much more than con¬ 
duct a research program. All frontiers 
of knowledge in the scientific areas of 
vital interest to the Navy must be inten¬ 
sively pushed forward. Applicable dis¬ 
coveries arising from research must be 
quickly made available to not only the 
developmental agencies of all the Armed 
Forces, but to industry. A continuing 
survey of our scientific strength and vul¬ 
nerability must be made. Our scientific 

^ Presented before the ECBG at the An¬ 
nual Meeting of the ASEE, Troy, N. Y,, 
June 20, 1949. 


research readiness will without doubt be 
ns important in a future confiict as our 
immediate operational readiness. 

Research Programs 

The principal operations of the Office 
of Naval Research can roughly be di¬ 
vided into two classes—the basic and ap¬ 
plied research programs underway in the 
laboratories operated by the Office of 
Naval Research and the fundamental re- 
s('arch programs which the Office of 
Naval Research sponsors in the colleges 
iind universities of the country. This 
latter program is the one most familiar 
to you and the one to which I will devote 
most of my time. First a brief word 
about the ONR operated laboratories. 

The Naval Research Laboratory in 
Anacostia, D. C., is the largest unspe¬ 
cialized research activity in the military 
establishment. Total employment is ap¬ 
proximately 3000 civilian personnel and 
30 naval officers. Of the 3000 civilian 
personnel, approximately 1000 are pro¬ 
fessional, that is to say, scientists or engi¬ 
neers. This laboratory is essentially a 
civilian research establishment under 
Navy management and control. Ap¬ 
proximately 20% of the laboratory’s 
cRort is devoted to basic research, with 
the remainder in applied research, de¬ 
velopment, evaluation and testing. This 
is in accord with ONB’s principle that a 
certain amount of basic research is es¬ 
sential in all activities engaged in applied 
research and development work. It is 
a necessity if the vitality and creative 
thinking of the scientists employed there 
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are to be preserved. Dr. Bush has 
pointed out that unless particular care is 
taken to preserve basic work, it will be 
driven out by the applied. 

The activities of the Naval Research 
Laboratory touch practically every field 
of physical sciences. The technical ac¬ 
tivities are divided into the divisions of 
chemistry, electricity, optics, metallurgy, 
nucleonics, sound, mechanics and three 
in radio. The latter exist because of the 
present concentration of the Laboratory 
in electronic fields. 

The second large laboratory under the 
direct control of the Office of Naval Re¬ 
search is the Special Devices Center at 
Sands Point, Port Washington, Long Is¬ 
land. The research and development 
responsibilities of this center lie in the 
field of training devices and aids, tech¬ 
nical evaluatoi-s, and human engineering. 
The fundamental objectives of the center 
are to train men more efficiently and to 
assist in the design of equipment so that 
it can be more readily operated. It is 
apparent that all naval arinanient and all 
military machinery' in general should be 
designed with the capabilities and the 
limitations of the human b(‘ing in mind 
so that the requirements for extremely 
complex training, which is expensive in 
terms of effort, of manpower and most 
of all of time, may be minimized. 

The material bureaus of the Navy are 
responsible for the design, procurement, 
installation and maintenance of all ship 
and shore equipment. Kach has under 
its control several laboratories and test 
facilities to assist in this difficult task. 
The Bureau of Ships, for instance, has 
six well-equii)pcd laboratories with ex¬ 
cellent staffs—The Naval Klectronics 
Laboratory in San Diego, California; 
The David Taylor Model Basin in Cade- 
rock, Md., The Engineering Experiment 
Station in Annapolis; The Material Lab¬ 
oratory in the New York Naval Ship¬ 
yard; The Underwater Sound Laboratory 
in New London, Conn.; and the Boiler 
and Turbine Laboratory in Philadelphia. 
The other Bureaus similarly have labora¬ 
tories to assure that the Navy not only 


has the best equipment that science and 
industi-y can supply, but that the highest 
levels of performance are attained 
through proper installation and mainte¬ 
nance. * 

The third large activity of the Office of 
Naval Research is that of the Research 
Divisions located in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment in Washington. These divisions 
plan, guide and sponsor a huge univer¬ 
sity research program. The story of this 
progi'am is exciting. It is the greatest 
]>cncc time cooperative undertaking in 
history between the academic world and 
government. It is the story of an cx- 
poriinent of great significance to science 
and education. This comprehensive pro¬ 
gram contains approximately 1200 proj- 
(‘cts in about 200 institutions at approxi¬ 
mately a $20,000,000 a year level. Nearly 
2000 scientists and 2500 graduate stu¬ 
dents are actively engaged in basic re¬ 
search projects of great interest to the 
Navy. These projects, as you know, 
were not assigned by the Navy. The orig¬ 
inal proposals wei’e initiated by the in¬ 
vestigators and the contracts were made 
with their universities. In many cases, 
the financial contrilnilion of the univer¬ 
sity equals or exceeds that of the Navy. 

Post-wn r I)i- reh)p m (’ut.'i 

First, I would like to review some of 
the thoughts which guided the initiation 
of the program, then disc'uss briefly its 
present status. Finally, I will attempt 
to look into the future and in particular 
consider the relationships of this pro¬ 
gram with the proposed National Science 
Foundation. 

In 1946, we were guided by four facts 
of great importance. The security and 
prosperity of this cquntry depend upon 
its scientific strength. This scientific 
strength is sustained by the unpredictable 
but inevitable important results of basic 
research. Second, basic research is es¬ 
sentially a long-term, peac^-tinie activity. 
It cannot be effectively^ conducted in a 
war-time crash development atmosphere. 
Third, daring the past war, our store of 
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basic knowledge wus exploited to the 
point of diminishing n;turns. We 
scraped the bottom of the bairel. 
Finally, we do not have basic knowledge 
essential to develop weapons and counter- 
weapons we urgently need now. 

Conditions existing at the end of the 
war influenced the university program. 
The shortage of scientitic and technical 
personnel was acute. 

Another immediate jiroblem was the 
disposition of the research facilities and 
centers of NDRC and OSRD. The 
transition to peace time involved con¬ 
serving these facilities and equipment for 
the scientiKc advancement of the country. 
Europe’s scientific activities had been al¬ 
most completely dislocated. This was 
especially signifleant in flelds where* the 
principal creative work had been tradi- 
tionaly centered on the continent. Thus, 
it was felt neccssai'y to initiate wor^. in 
fields which had received little or no at¬ 
tention in this country prior to the war. 
An example of this is the science of Ioav 
tempcrature,s, cryogenics. 

Finally, we attempted to use the vast 
experience gained during the w'ur in vari¬ 
ous techniques of accelerating investiga¬ 
tions. These include group attaclcs of 
scientists of difTerent traditions and 
backgrounds on one problem, new meth¬ 
ods of attack on old problems, and the 
possibilities of new approaches opening 
fresh flelds of research. Experience has 
repeatedly shown that in time of stress, 
scientists can bring their talents to bear 
in many fields outside of their speciali¬ 
ties. Many of the great advances in 
microwave radar at the Radiation Lab¬ 
oratory at MIT were made by nuclear 
physicists. On the West Coast, great 
improvements in rockets and propulsion 
were the result of the joint efforts of 
astronomers, nuclear physicists and aero- 
dynainicisls. 

{'nils in Rencinch Division 

Since the technical strength of the 
Navy is dependent upon the Nation’s 
.scientific well being, research was sup¬ 


ported on th(‘ basis of the broad scientific 
needs of the nation. In addition to pro¬ 
viding financial support, arrangements 
were made to use naval facilities and per¬ 
sonnel. Naval ships, submarines, air¬ 
craft and rockets -were used to carry 
scicnti.sts and instruments to regions 
where significant data could be obtained. 
The breadth and scope of the program 
may bo realized through a brief mention 
of the various units of the Research Di¬ 
visions. The Division of Earth Sciences 
consists of hranches in Ecology, Geog¬ 
raphy and Geophysics. In this division, 
broad programs in oceanography, me¬ 
teorology and earth physics are guided. 
The country’s northernmost research lab¬ 
oratory, the Naval Arctic Research Lab¬ 
oratory at Point Harrow, Alaska, only a 
thousand miles south of the North Pole, 
is controlled by this division. The 
Physical Sciences Division is made up of 
branches in f’hysics. Nuclear Physics, 
iMatcrials, Chemistry, Electronics, and 
Power. Close relationships between the 
branches of this division and others have 
facilitated cross-fertilization in various 
scientific fields. An obvious case is the 
use of radioactive elements in tracer 
techniques. The Materials Branch which 
uses the results of surface and solid state 
physics and chemistry in its daily work 
autoniatu'ally .stimulates this cross-fer¬ 
tilization. In the Mathematics Division, 
there arc branches in Mathematics, Com¬ 
puters, Logistics, and Mechanics. Before 
World War II, applied mathematics was 
not fashionable in this country. The 
activities of the Mathematics Division has 
done much to raise the scientific level of 
this country in mathematical statistics, 
numerical analysis and computing de¬ 
vices. The branches of Physiology, 
Bioehemistrj^ Microbiology, Biophysics, 
and Dental constitute the Biological Sci¬ 
ences Division. Under the Human Re¬ 
sources Division are the Human Rela¬ 
tions, Psychophysiology, and Manpower 
Branches. Under these two Bio-Science 
Divisions, outstanding research facilities 
and teams have been established. The 
warfare research division is that of Naval 
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ScieiiceH. Stuffed by offifors of couibut 
experience and civilian technical per¬ 
sonnel, it consists of four branches, Air, 
Armament, Amphibious, and Undersea 
Warfare. It studies, sui-veys and evalu¬ 
ates the implications of scientific and 
technical advances 011 naval warfare. 

^ UniversUjf Program 

The university ])rogram is by no means 
entirely Navy sponsonal. We have many 
joint projects with the Army and with 
the .\ir Force. In some cases, the con¬ 
tracts are. Army coniraets with ONK 
transferrin" funds to the Army, and in 
other cases, the reverse is true. For e.\'- 
ample, one of our strongest research cen¬ 
ters is supported equally by the Navy, 
Army and Air Forces. This is the type 
of unification and positive coordination 
which really ]u-oducos effective results. 
.\ very large i’raction of the ON It pro¬ 
gram in nuclear physics and the appli¬ 
cations of nucleonics and atomic energy, 
to biology and mediejne. is planned, sup¬ 
ported and administered jointly with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In this 
way the coordination of effort in fields of 
joint interest is automatic. 

One of our problems is how to main¬ 
tain the present vigor and strength of the 
univeraity program. Wc feel that one 
essential is a bilateral flow of scientific 
personnel between the universities and 
the ONR staff and between ONR and 
the research ' institutions. A sizeable 
fraction of our staff in Washington is 
on leave of absence from universities. 
Similai'ly, we have ONR personnel on 
leave from Washington to universities or 
spending a fraction of their time in crea¬ 
tive research. 

One of the questions most frequently 
asked is that concerning our relations 
with a National Science Foundation 
should one be established. This problem 
has been given a great deal of thought. 
First, the Navy ha.s always given strong 
support to the establishment of a Ra¬ 
tional Science Foundation. Second, 
there is general agreement that the Na¬ 


tional Military Establishment, and the 
Navy in particular, should be allowed 
and encouraged to continue the support 
of basic research at approximately pres¬ 
ent rates. There will of «course be 
changes in the program. Obviously cer¬ 
tain of our research projects can and will 
be transferred to the Foundation. Pre¬ 
cisely which projects cannot be deter¬ 
mined at this time. Each must be con¬ 
sidered as an individual case. Any 
transfer must be accomplished through 
mutual agreement with the Foundation, 
ONR, the university and the investigator. 
There arc certain ureas of the frontiers 
of science in vhich the Navy has a vital 
interest. It should continue to support 
basic research in these fields. 1 may 
mention a few as examples—^hydrog¬ 
raphy and oceanography; underwater 
acoustics; electromagnetic propagation; 
mathematical studies essential for the 
improvement of fire control for opera¬ 
tional analysis of computers and for 
logistics; human engineering; studies of 
the normal man in relation to his environ¬ 
ment with particular reference to arctic, 
troi>ic, and other extreme conditions. 

The basic research program has made 
available to the Navy the advice and 
counsel of many of the outstanding scien¬ 
tists in the country. It is my feeling 
that the Navy should continue to have 
available a complete and balanced group 
of consultants in the biological and 
physical sciences. 

However, the fundamental philosophy 
of the Navy is that basic research, hav¬ 
ing no foreseeable goal, will inevitably 
from time to time uncover new discover¬ 
ies of overwhelming benefits not only to 
the Navy, but to our whole industrial and 
national economy. This is the reason for 
the existence of the Office of Naval Re¬ 
search and the recognition of the relation 
of basic i-esearch to applied research and 
development. It is the reason for the 
existence of the comprehensive program 
of basic research which the Navy is sup¬ 
porting in the traditional sources of 
fundamental knowledge, that is in the 
universities of this country. 
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With knowledge of our ceonomie and 
military strength, a potential aggressor 
eon evaluate our vulnerability to various 
types of warfare and even project the 
probable course of a war. This actually 
occurred during World \Yar II in the 
ease of the French Maginot line. How¬ 
ever, no one can estimate the capabilities 
nor the potentialities of retaliation pos¬ 
sessed by a nation of great scientific 


strangtii. This scientific strength is in¬ 
surance against war, not only through its 
potential threat of reprisals against ag- 
gi'ession, but also in its great promise to 
alleviate and eventually remove the causes 
of war. 

Thus, through scientific research, we 
can be assured of the strength of our fu¬ 
ture naval i>ower and the preservation of 
national security. 
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Planning Civil Engineering Structures' 

By JOHN B. WILBUB 
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It is a privilege to discuss the planning 
of Civil Engineering structures with this 
group, because of iny conviction that a 
consideration of the, planning process 
merits an important place in our Civil 
Engineering educational programs. We 
hope that our engineering graduates will 
occupy useful places in society. We ex¬ 
pect that some will become experts who 
excel in a particular technique or skill. 
We know that others will become leaders 
in the sense that they will guide the eilorts 
of other people in coordinated activities. 
In preparation for these careers, we, as 
engineering educators, place great empha¬ 
sis upon the ability of students to think 
clearly. 

But to some of us, training in the 
ability to think clearly is somewhat 
synonj'mous with training in what we 
often refer to as analytical thinking. 
Let us then consider what is meant by 
analysis in thinking. Analysis, in its 
broadest sense, means taking a thing 
apart and examining the pieces in a syste¬ 
matic manner. Analysis in thinking 
consists of breaking a problem down 
into its parts. This is an essential proc¬ 
ess in attacking a problem. But in 
reaching decisions and in deciding what 
should be done in a given situation, the 
parts of the problem, after having been 
carefully studied, must be brought to¬ 
gether again. This process of bringing 

1 Presented before a joint meeting of 
Architectural Engineering and Civil Engi¬ 
neering at the Annual Meeting of tac 
ASEE, Troy, N. T., June, 1949. 


the parts together is in some respects the 
reverse of analysis. It may be. called 
“synthesis in thinking.” It involves the 
synthesis of many factors, and the mak¬ 
ing of decisions as to what is best “on 
the whole,” or “taking everything into 
consideration.” 

Synthesis in Thinking 

Perhaps nowhere in (’ivil Engineering 
education do we have a liner opportunity 
to provide students with some practice in 
synthesis in thinking than in connection 
witli the planning of Civil Engineering 
structures. And so 1 approach thi.s 
paper wdth a dual enthusiasm: first, be¬ 
cause I believe that the plannitig of Civil 
Engineering structures or projects rep¬ 
resents Civil Engineering practice at a 
high professional level, and secondly, be¬ 
cause training in such planning offers an 
ideal environment in which to inculcate 
in the mind of the student the over-all 
approach to problems based on synthesis 
in thinking that is so vital to the making 
of broad scale decisions and to creative 
engineering. 

My subject this afternoon is the 
“Planning of Civil Engineering Struc¬ 
tures.” I hope you will forgive me if I 
interpret the word “structures” in a very 
broad sense. For my purpose, a struc¬ 
ture means anything built by a Civil 
Engineer. It refers to a pavement or to 
a pipe line as well as to a building, or a 
bridge, or a dam. It refers to an entire 
project as well as to th^ separate struc¬ 
tures that make up the project. Perhaps 
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my title should have been the ‘‘Planning 
of Civil Engineering Projects,” or per¬ 
haps it should have been “Planning, from 
the Viewpoint of the Civil Engineer”— 
because my attention will be centered on 
the possibility of using the planning 
process as a device to aid students to de¬ 
velop the ability to synthesize as well as 
analyze in approaching the problems 
they will encounter during their careers. 

The planning process, broadly speak¬ 
ing, involves three phases. Each of these 
three phases has as its objective the an¬ 
swering of one of the following ques¬ 
tions: (1) What have we got? (2) 
What do we want? (3) How do we get 
it? The first phase—the determination 
of the various factors that are in exist¬ 
ence—brings the problem itself clearly 
into focus. The second phase—the de¬ 
termination of a settled or definite course 
or principle of procedure or actioii- for 
the problem at hand—establishes the 
policy that is to govern the solution. The 
third phase—which is that of setting up 
the procedure by which the policy may 
be cari'ied out—leads to the program 
that will translate general ideas into spe¬ 
cific plans. Thus the three phases of 
the plaimiiig process can be restated as 
follows: (1) Crystallizing the problem; 
(2) Determining the policy; and (3) 
Preparing the program. These three 
phases are interrelated and cannot prop¬ 
erly be separated, but for the purpose of 
this discussion our attention will center 
on the second phase, i.e., the establish¬ 
ment of the policy that is to govern the 
solution. 

Major Considerations 

Although it represents an oversimpli¬ 
fication, I shall begin my detailed discus¬ 
sion by stating that the determination of 
policy in the planning of Civil Engi¬ 
neering structures, when considered in its 
broad sense, includes the synthesis of six 
major considerations, and that these are 
the social (including political), legal, 
functional, economic, techmeal, and es¬ 
thetic aspects of the problem. 

Social aspects must be considered be¬ 


cause the Civil Engineer deals with large 
projects, often of a public nature, that 
may have important effects on the lives 
of many people. These projects afford 
protection against man-made perils as 
well as the perils of nature. They affect 
the conservation of our natural resources. 
They affect housing and other living 
conditions. The opportunity to con¬ 
tribute to social improvement, and the 
sense of satisfaction and accomplishment 
that goes with this, are among the at¬ 
tractions of the Civil Engineering pro¬ 
fession. But with this opportunity goes 
the responsibility of recognizing the so¬ 
cial aspects of a problem, and giving 
them proper consideration in arriving at 
engineering decisions. 

Legal aspects arc almost always en¬ 
countered. They may be in the form of 
codes specifying certain requirements 
that must be met in construction, or they 
may be zoning laws that regulate by dis¬ 
tricts the height, bulk, and use of build¬ 
ings, the use of land, and the density of 
population. They may affect clearance 
requirements over navigable streams, or 
water rights in connection with a dam. 
In general, the legal aspects of a planning 
problem establish certain definite restric¬ 
tions within the limits of which *he 
planner must proceed. 

Functional aspects are of utmost im¬ 
portance. Every structure is built to 
perform a certain function, and regard¬ 
less of its other qualities, it must serve 
the purpose for which it is built if it is 
to prove satisfactory. The Civil Engi¬ 
neer does not primarily build a bridge 
or a tunnel, but rather a means for 
traffic movement across a body of water 
or a valley, or through a mountain. He 
does not primarily build an industrial 
building, office building, or apartment 
house, but rather places where people 
may work and live, protected from the 
elements, and in an environment that 
will permit their working and living to 
be effective and pleasant. He does not 
primarily build dams, aqueducts, water 
treatment plants and distribution sys¬ 
tems, but rather he provides homes and 
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industries with water of sufficient qual¬ 
ity and quantity. The bridges, sky¬ 
scrapers, dams, etc., arc but the instru¬ 
ments that are used to accomplish certain 
functions. It is the functions themselves 
that are the true objectives. 

Economic aspects involve two major 
phases which arc interrelated. The first 
consists of determining whether or not 
a project is economically justified. While 
annual cost can usually be established 
by methods that are largely rational, 
annual benefits may be more difficult to 
evaluate. While the latter may be oL' a 
tangible nature, they may be partly oi* 
wholly intangible. This is because it 
is often necessary to correlate economic 
and social benefits. Economic justifica¬ 
tion usually involves the second phase 
of the problem—namely, the search for 
an economically optimum solution. In 
dealing with this phase it is well to keep 
in mind that as a given para meter is 
varied so that the cost of certain items 
is reduced, the cost of other items will 
increase. This compensating tendency 
tends to prevent sharp changes in total 
cost as a parameter is varied, and this is 
particularly true in the region of the 
optimum. In general the objective 
should be that of assuring one’s self that 
his solution lies near the optimum, i.e., 
it lies in what maj' be called the optimum 
range, rather than that of seeking truly 
optimum conditions. 

Technical aspects are of first-order im¬ 
portance, but since they are amply cov¬ 
ered in most Civil Engineering curricula, 
they will not be enlarged on here. Suffice 
to point out that while we may be prone 
to think of the technical requirements 
of a structure as being of a rather defi¬ 
nite nature, there are actually many 
factors requiring judgment of a high 
order in connection with this aspect of 
planning. This is because technical re¬ 
quirements vary with social and techno¬ 
logical changes, because they depend on 
the vagaries of nature, because they de¬ 
pend on operational uncertainties, asd 
because they involve probability con¬ 
siderations. Nor is the technical per¬ 


formance of a structure as definite as 
we might wish. This results from un¬ 
certainties in properties of materials, in 
methods of analysis, in methods of fabri¬ 
cation and erection, and in Connection 
with maintenance. The actual factor of 
safety that should be built into a struc¬ 
ture will depend on considerations such 
as penalty for failure, expected life of 
stnicturc, degi-ee of certainty involved, 
etc. 

Esthetic aspects include a considera¬ 
tion of fitness to function, materials, and 
techniques. They involve attention to 
unity, simplicity, good general lines, 
harmony with environment, and ornamen¬ 
tation. The engineer in designing a 
structure has the cards stacked in his 
favor to produce a beautiful structure, 
since by the very nature of his work he 
is seeking a design that is fitted to func¬ 
tions, materials, and techniques. Pleas¬ 
ing effects can therefore be obtained at 
little or no extra cost. In view of this, it 
is perhaps not too much to suggest that 
if beauty of structure is not achieved, it 
is likely to indicate poor engineering as 
well as lack of esthetic appreciation. 

To reca])itulnte, the solution sought in 
a given instance is a complex function 
of many variables which must be syn¬ 
thesized bj’’ the planner by considering 
questions such as: Does it recognize so¬ 
cial welfare and fulfill social needs? 
Does it satisfy legal requirements? Does 
it accomplish the function for which it is 
built? Is it economically justified, and 
does it represent the best possible ex¬ 
penditure of funds? Will it operate 
satisfactorily, and docs it take advantage 
of recent advances in technology? Will 
it satisfy the desires of people, and bring 
them pleasui'e? 

Examples of Application of Synthesis 
Methods 

Let us now attempt to illustrate how 
the various aspects of planning may be 
combined in the search for a solution to 
a given problem. As a first example we 
shall consider an office building in a 
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metropolitan area, where one might pro¬ 
ceed somewhat as follows: Social con¬ 
siderations would include taking into 
account the predominant activities of 
people in various areas of the city, and 
the ti'ends in the shifting of these activi¬ 
ties that could be anticipated, so that the 
building could be properly located. 
They would include a consideration of 
transportation problems such as accessi¬ 
bility to transportation terminals, street 
congestion, parking areas, etc. They 
would include a consideration of the fac¬ 
tors covered by zoning laws, .such as 
height and bulk of building, even though 
zoning laws might not exist. Legal con¬ 
siderations would include taking into 
account the building codes and zoning 
laws. The zoning laws, through height 
restrictions and set-back i*egulations, 
would be likely to exert a fundamental 
influence on the general shape ofrthe 
building. Functional considerations would 
control floor layouts, indicating where 
light courts were necessary, and thus 
affect the shape of the building. Eco¬ 
nomic considerations would affect prac¬ 
tically cveiy step in the planning, and 
would be likely to detei-mine the height 
of the building. Technical considera¬ 
tions would affect the details of the de- 
.sign and construction and might indeed 
have far-i-eaching effects on the shape of 
the building. For example, the founda¬ 
tion conditions might limit the weight 
and Aveight distribution of the structure. 
Esthetic considerations would affect the 
actual building shape chosen, together 
with the details of the exterior and in¬ 
terior treatments. 

As a second example, we shall consider 
the planning of a highway bridge across 
a navigable stream: Social considerations 
would affect the over-all decision os to 
whether or not the bridge should be 
built, and the choice as to the general 
location of the bridge. The effect of the 
bridge on adjacent land values would also 
be taken into account. Legal considera¬ 
tions would include the decisions of the 
War Department with respect to under¬ 
clearance requirements for navigation. 
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together with factors such as land tak¬ 
ing, land damage, etc. Functional con¬ 
siderations would determine the number 
and arrangement of traffic lanes as well 
as the arrangements for the entrance and 
exit of traffic. The hydraulic demand of 
the stream might affect nnderclearanee 
and pier locations. Economic considera¬ 
tions might determine span lengfths, 
would be likely to affect the type of 
superstructure, and would influence the 
general proportions as well as the details 
of the stimcture. Technical considera¬ 
tions would control the detailed design 
of the members and their connections. 
Through foundation conditions, they 
might determine span lengths as well as 
influence the type of both the substruc¬ 
ture and superstructure. Esthetic con¬ 
siderations would be taken into account 
in choice of type and general layout of 
the structure, and would control any 
decorative efforts. 

A Guide to Finding the Optimum 
Solution 

Oue is now tempted to attempt to gen¬ 
eralize by setting up a guide to the 
orderly approach of synthesizing the 
many factors involved in planning a 
Civil Engineering structure or project. 
While it must be clearly understood that 
the actual procedure that is desirable in 
a given case nuiy vary widely from that 
of any standard approach, one might 
proceed somewhat as follows: 

1. Vicu) the over-all problem, giving 
preliminary consideration to its social, 
legal, functional, economic, technical, and 
esthetic aspects. This preliminary “siz¬ 
ing up of the situation” will prevent one 
from going entirely astray as the more 
detailed parts of the problem are con¬ 
sidered. 

2. Social considerations should be an 
important factor in determining whether 
or not a project should go ahead, and in 
formulating, in a broad way, the general 
manner in which the problem should be 
solved. 
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3. Legal considerations usually lead to 
certain restrictions within the limitations 
of which the planning; must proceed. 

4. Consider a number of possible solu¬ 
tions that may satisfy functional require¬ 
ments and that are within the realm of 
reason from the economic viewpoint. 

5. Make preliminary designs for the 
various reasonable solutions, giving full 
consideration to the technical aspects of 
the problem. 

6. On the basis of these preliminary 
designs, select the most satisfactory solu¬ 
tion, with the decision guided by eco¬ 
nomic, functional and esthetic considera¬ 
tions. 

While the above outline suggests an 
orderly approach that can sometimes bo 
followed to advantage, it should be em¬ 
phasized that the reduction of the prob¬ 
lem to a step by step procedure does not 
reduce it to one of analysis only. The 
correct procedure is one that involves 
synthesis as well as analysis in thinking. 
The actual process will involve scanning 
and rescanning the entire project with 
respect to all of its aspects; this more or 
le.ss informal process will and must be 
superimposed on any rational approach. 

Further, it is to be emphasized that 
while general considerations may be 
likely to reduce the number of solutions 
that merit further study—this coming 
about largel}' through the process of 
elimination for schemes with more or less 
obvious defects— the final choice, in most 
cases, can only be made on the basis of 
comparative studies. 

What we are seeking in a given case is, 
of course, the most satisfactory solution, 
which, for the sake of brevity, we shall 
call the optimum solution. It is perhaps 
axiomatic that for any proposed Civil 
Engineering project there is one type of 
solution that is better suited to existing 
and future conditions than any other 
type. The optimum solution results from 
a consideration of all the variables iui a 
problem, and will usually represent a 
compromise between the objectives of the 


individual variables. Moreover, the rela¬ 
tive importance of the individual vari¬ 
ables differs with each project. But it 
is seldom if ever that the broad gag;e 
engineer can or will completely ignore 
any of the basic elements. He must ap¬ 
proach his problem from the over-all 
point of view. 

Having aeoopted the concept of the 
optimum solution, a number of eorainents 
ai*e in order. A so-called truly optimum 
solution usually has little meaning. 
Even if a theoretical optimum could be 
computed, such comj>utations ai-e based 
on u.ssumptions that invalidate strict in¬ 
terpretation. Actually there are too 
many variables in ntost planning prob¬ 
lems to permit the hope of working out 
a theoretical optimum. lJut these obser¬ 
vations need not be discouraging. As 
was pointed out in discussing economic 
considerations, when one investigates the 
effect of changing one variable in a 
problem, he usually finds that the effect 
on the total is not too pronounced be¬ 
cause of compensating factors. Stated 
another way, most over-all functions are 
continuous. Optimum points are not 
unique. The optimum rangi? is of more 
importance than the theoretical optimum 
point. The optimum solution constitutes 
a general objective even though it is 
never reached. The fact that it cannot 
be reached should not prevent one from 
devising the best solution that can spring 
from his abilities. 

And in devising the best over-all solu¬ 
tions of which he is capable, the student 
in Civil Engineering will be laboring in 
a climate that stimulates synthesis as well 
as analysis in thinking. He will gain 
experience in the integration of many 
factors in reaching decisions. And per¬ 
haps it is not too much to hope that as 
he gages his thinking to the broad scales 
of reference that typify the planning 
process, he will be aided in developing 
his potential capacities tei achieve a sense 
of balance and to render sound judg¬ 
ments. 
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We have all heard about the small boy his intellectual cariosity, but I would like 
who took the family clock apart to find to help him put the clock back together 
out Avhat made it tick. I salute him for again. 


*»«•«« 


Discussion by W. L. HYLAND, Paetnkr 
Fay, Spofford and Thorndile, Boston, Massachusetts 


Dr. Wilbur’s characterization of the 
planning process as one of synthesis 
rather than one of analysis is a fresh and 
stimulating approach to the subject of 
planning. As one who directs the work 
of a number of engineers, I should like 
to make some practical comments on Dr. 
Wilbur’s paper. First, I will discuss the 
part played by the engineer in the plan¬ 
ning process; then, the aptitude of engi¬ 
neers for this phase of engineering, and 
finally I will make a few suggestioiu^ as 
to the training which the young engineer 
needs to improve his aptitude for plan¬ 
ning. 

Dr. Wilbur has referred to the three 
phases of planning, namely, (1) crys¬ 
tallizing the problem, (2) determining 
the poUcy, and (.3) preparing the pro¬ 
gram. The first two phases cover what 
is commonly tenued the preliminary 
planning stage and the third phase is the 
detailed design. My comments will re¬ 
late to the preliminary planning stage. 

We all know that the preliminaiy 
planning of an engineering structure is 
not the Avork of the engineer alone, but 
that it usually represents the work of 
many individuals and groups. This is 
particularly true of public projects. 
Consider for instance, a large municipal 
sanitary project—the preliminary lay¬ 
out finally adopted for such a project 
will reflect the views of local officials and 
groups as well as those of the engineer, 
and must have the approval of the State 
Department of Public Health. Consider 
a federal aid airpoyt project—the pre¬ 
liminary plan must receive the approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
as well as that of the Local Airport Com¬ 
mission and should be acceptable to 


groups of local citizens, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce. If it is a 
Massachusetls project, approval will be 
required also of the Massachusetts Aero¬ 
nautics Commission and the Massachu¬ 
setts Public Buildings Commission. Con¬ 
sider a project being handled by a private 
engineer for the Department of the 
Army. Here the preliminary plans may 
be reviewed by the Chief of Engineers, 
the Division Engineer, and the District 
Engineer haAnng supervision over the 
Avork, also by the Using Agency. Proj¬ 
ects for private oAvners usually do not 
i*ccei\’c the attention of as many different 
groups as public projects; nevertheless 
the ideas of many people are presented 
for consideration in the preliminary plan¬ 
ning stage. 

Now the engineer has to sift and to 
coordinate the ideas of these various 
groups and to satisfy them as to the 
plans finally adopted. Although the 
preliminary plan is usually the engi¬ 
neer’s responsibility, sometimes laymen 
play a larger part than the engineer; 
this is so particularly for projects with 
preeminent social and economic aspects, 
these being the categories in which the 
layman can make his greatest contribu¬ 
tion. When there is considerable layman 
participation, the planning process is 
time-consuming and a large project may 
take years. A case in point is the sew¬ 
erage system for the City of Cranston, 
Rhode Island, Avhich remained in the 
planning stage in the writer’s office for 
almost twenty years before authorization 
was given for the detailed design. Dur¬ 
ing this period the project was rehashed 
many times before all parties were 
satisfied. 
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Obviously, in initiating the plan and in 
synthesizing the ideas of others incorpo¬ 
rated in it, the engineer has nn oppor¬ 
tunity to render professional service of 
the highest type. 

In terms of cost, the planning stage 
usually represents from 15 to 25 per cent 
of the combined cost of planning and 
designing a project. However, the engi¬ 
neer plans more projects than he designs 
and, in the i^gi'egate, the individual pro¬ 
fessional engineer spends about as much 
time on preliminary work as on final 
designs. Engineei's high in their pro¬ 
fession spend more time in administrative 
and planning functions than in final 
design. Planning is such an important 
function of civil engineers w'ho have 
passed from the sub-professional to the 
professional stages of their careers that 
preparatory training in planning appears 
to be in order, as follows: (a) Under¬ 
graduate instruction in planning and (h) 
Self-instruction and conditioning by 
young engineers along lines mentioned 
later. 

Now, we might ask what aptitude does 
the average engineer display for over-all 
planning. It is the writer’s experience 
in observing the work of young engineers 
over a period of many years that they 
have little conception of the planning 
process, or of its aspects. Of course, 
even if they had they would need experi¬ 
ence to become effective planners just os 
they would need experience to become 
effective designers. But it appears that 


their training has been such that they 
ai-e much better adapted to designing 
than to planning. 

In my opinion some of the ^asons for 
this lack of planning aptitude are as fol¬ 
lows: 

(а) They have not been exposed to in¬ 
struction in planning; 

(б) They are in a technical nit. Since 
leaving engineering school their work has 
been confined to the technical aspects of 
final design and constniction. They have 
neglected to cultivate civic and cultural 
interests and have not been conditioned 
to recognize opportunities to rise to a 
higher professional level. 

A great handicap to the young engi¬ 
neer is his apparent neglect to improve 
his use of the English language. He ap¬ 
pears not to recognize the necessity for 
excellence in the preparation of written 
reports and for making data presentable 
and easily digestible. 

I suggest that the students be exposed 
to the kind of thinking given in Dr. Wil¬ 
bur’s paper. Also that they be encour¬ 
aged in preparing final theses to attack 
problems having aspects other than the 
merely technical. By all means more stress 
should be laid on courses in English. 
Furthermore, they should be advised to 
broaden their scope by attending meet¬ 
ings, not only of professional societies 
but of civic gproups, where they will 
mingle and work with people other than 
engineers. 


Discussion by ROBERT B. B. MOORMAN 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Universitg of Missouri 


Again Professor Wilbur has presented 
a thought provoking paper. We civil 
engineers ore too prone to think only of 
the technical aspects in the planning of 
projects. However, Professor Wilbur 
has opened the gate to greener pastures 
upon which we may graze. i 

I would like to recapitulate the six 
major considerations presented by Pro¬ 


fessor Wilbur in the light of my experi¬ 
ence in connection with the planning of 
an expressway for the City of Richmond, 
Virginia. It should be understood that 
I am not attempting to give a complete 
picture of the items under each of the six 
major considerations, but Unerely to point 
out that there are items to take into ac¬ 
count under each of the six major con- 
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hiderations. Also, I shall add two or 
three more subjects to think about. 

The social aspects, which I consider to 
be extremely important, enter the picture 
tlirough the possibility of slum clearance, 
ronfmement of the central business dis- 
ti'ict, and making possible the opening of 
new subdivisions. 

The legal aspects would include the de¬ 
termination of how far the engineer can 
go in the condemnation of property and 
buildings, in the disruption of the busi¬ 
ness of concerns on the route, and of 
zoning considerations, i.e., the use- of the 
(‘X])ressway where possible, to separate 
the business or industrial zones from the 
residential zones. 

The functional aspects are: to provide 
for uninterrupted flow of traffic through 
congested districts, and to provide easy 
a e,cess to the central business district 
I’roin outlying districts. 

The economic aspects to consider are 
tile most economical layout from a purely 
technical standpoint, razing of least ex¬ 
pensive buildings, savings to user in re¬ 
gard to gasoline, time, wear on car, etc., 
and enhancement of property values ad¬ 
jacent to expressway. 

The technical aspects to consider are 
use of latest technical information in re¬ 
gard to drainage, road surface, lighting, 
marking, sight distance, structures, etc. 

The esthetic aspects consist of such 
things as landscaping and providing 
graceful grade separation structures. 

To these six major considerations T 
would add the following items. We 
might possibly consider them as sub¬ 
major. 

Financing aspects might in some eases 
be classed under the economic heading. 


What 1 have in mind is the raising of the 
necessary capital to flnance the project. 
There may be a private investor or a 
public investor. The public investor 
(city, state, or, federal* government) 
would raise the necessary funds by tax¬ 
ation. There would more than likely be 
a bond issue election. This brings up 
another consideration. 

Selling the idea aspect is a necessary 
evil. We engineers ordinarily do not 
think of ourselves as salesmen. Yet 
every project must be sold in some way 
or another. The idea of the project must 
be presented to the interested and influ¬ 
ential groups in such manner that they 
w'ill back it. Tn this respect we must 
maintain good public relations; and an 
excellent method of doing this is to co¬ 
operate with the newspapers and get 
them on our side. 

Another aspect which seems important 
to me is National Defense. Along this 
line I would say we must guard against 
easy sabotage of any project with which 
we are concerned. 

Returning to the original six major 
considerations, we may compare them to 
six steps in the construction of a sentence. 
(1) The technical aspect is the alphabet 
whereby we have a means for construc¬ 
tion. (2) The esthetic aspect is the word 
whereby we make pleasing sounds. (3) 
The legal aspect is the grammar or set of 
rules whereby we arrange the words. 
(4) The economic aspect would consist of 
using only the necessary words to make 
our point. (5) The functional aspect is 
the construction of the sentence. (6) 
The social aspect is the most important 
of all for it is the meaning of the 
s«>ntence. 


Meeting 

A meeting of the Cooperative Engineering Division of the A.S.E.E. will be held 
at the University of Detroit on January 24 and 25,1950. For additional information 
contact D. C. Hunt, University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., or H. L. Hinkler, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 



Research Policies and Pitfalls' 


Summary Prepared by JOHN I. MATTILL, 

Secretary, Enyineering College Research Council 

Assistant Director, News Service, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Pulicies and pitfalls in the administra¬ 
tion of university research (termed by 
Ralph E. Montonna “a delicate flower 
which must not be forced”) were the 
subject of eight university research di¬ 
rectors at a roundtable of the Engineer¬ 
ing College Research Council of the 
A.S.E.E. in Kansas City, October 28. 
“Academic research,” said Dr. Montonna, 
Director of the Tndustriul Research In¬ 
stitute at Syracuse University, “if prop¬ 
erly stimulated can become a very bene¬ 
ficial part of university activity.” 

Since colleges have no desire to let re¬ 
search ovei-shadow educational goals, 
Charles W. Williams, Coordinator of 
Research at Case Institute of Technology, 
pointed out, college administrators must 
“examine research in a difiFercnt light 
than if it were a goal to be pursued in 
itself.” The effect of research on other 
university activities should be considered, 
he stressed. 

All participants agreed in emphasizing 
integration of research with educational 
effort; the character of research should 
be such that all projects fit in “with the 
i-esearch interests and desires of the fac¬ 
ulty,” Dr. Montonna said. All adminis- 

1 A summary of the papers and discussion 
at a roundtable on ‘'Research Policies and 
Pitfalls: Policies to be Adopted and Pitfalls 
to be Avoided in Developing a Research 
Program Serving Teachers, Students, In¬ 
dustry, and the State,” presented before 
the Engineering College Research Council 
ill Kansas City, Missouri, on October 28, 
1949. Texts of the brief papers presented 
at the roundtable are available from the Sec¬ 
retary of the Research Council. 


tratoi-s reported efforts to encourage their 
fnculty members to participate in re¬ 
search. Where an engineering experi¬ 
ment station i.s only beginning to func¬ 
tion, as at the Uniyersity of Arkansas, 
this presents special difficulties, Dean 
(.leorge h’. Branigan reported. ,1. 0. 
Maloney, Executive Director of the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas Re.search Foundation, 
.said that some faculty members may hesi¬ 
tate to accept projects under industrial 
sponsorship because these are regarded 
as “risk” operations in which a failure 
to produee results within a specified time 
limit may endanger professional reputa¬ 
tion. 

“It has been our policy,” declared 
Clark A. Dunn of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College," “to encourage research workers 
to begin with simple problems, out of 
which almost always come questions of a 
moi’c important and fundamental na- 
lure.” At Oklahoma A. & M., as else¬ 
where, special efforts are made to recog¬ 
nize research work and to publicize it as 
rapidly as possible, “giving full credit to 
the research w'orker for his contribu¬ 
tion.” 

Extra compensation for faculty mem¬ 
bers participating in sponsored research 
was reported by some roundtable partici¬ 
pants, notably Dean B. C. Ernst, Director 
of the University of Louisville Institute 
of Industrial Research. Other speakers 
reported that research was encouraged 
only to the extent of reduced teaching 
loads wherever possible; such a policy is 

a The paper prepared by Dr. Dunn was 
read by Dean Edward R. Btapley. 
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(losigncd to keep faculty emphasis on 
(Mlncational goals. Most participants re- 
Hortcd permitting students to be em- 
]>loyed on research, though some do not 
|)ii.v students working on thesis projects. 

.r. Hugh Hamilton, Director of the 
rtah Engineering Experiment Station, 
I’niversity of Utah, stressed the im¬ 
portance of assured continuity in aca¬ 
demic research activities. Thus there is 
hesitation to accept short term industrial 
and government contracts, especially in 
small schools where one contract may 
])rovide a significant portion of research 
income. 

Proper administration of patents was 
also cited us important in stimulating re¬ 
search activity. The main function of 
university-held i)atonts, said Quincy 
Ayres, Assistant to the President at Iowa 
State College, is not to make money but 
to stimulate interest in and i)rotcc,t uni¬ 
versity research results. No “infallible 
rule for predicting in advance the income- 
l^roducing proclivity of any patent” 
seems to be known, he, said. 

Library searches, which ai’e necessary 
to establish the foundation and value of 
any contemplated research project, an; 
often a diflicult and tedious i)roc.oss for 
faculty and graduate students. Ilr. 
Duiiii reported that a member of the 
Oklahoma A. & M. engineering library 
staff has been especially .selected to helj) 
researchers in this task. While most 
•'ngineering schools have excellent teach¬ 
ing libraries, essential research data may 
be missing, Dean Branigan said. Funds 
from sponsored research overhead may 
be allocated for this imrpose; at many 
educational institutions such funds arc 
used to support studies by faculty mem¬ 
bers for whom direct industrial contracts 
are not available. 

Such a policy helps to make possible a 


i-elatively even distribution of research in 
all departments, citi‘d by Dr. Williams 
as one of the administrative goals at Case 
Institute of Technology. Inter-depart- 
mental cooperation was seen as one major 
benefit to be derived from any compre¬ 
hensive research project. 

At Oklahoma A. & M. College, a Re¬ 
search Apparatus Development Laboru- 
toi'y serves all research workers by “pro¬ 
viding a knowledge of the available 
cfiuipment and methods of designing 
equipment to meet specific needs.” Many 
research Avorkers, Dr. Dunn declared, 
“know only what they wish their equip¬ 
ment to accomplish” and so require the 
services of such a special design group. 

The benefits to be derived by faculty 
members participating in research proj¬ 
ects were graphically sugge.sted by Dean 
Ernst, AA'ho rcj)ortcd on the results of 
A.S.E.E. grants made ])ossiblc by the 
fleneral Education Board in the South¬ 
eastern Section, in cooperation with the 
Tennessee Valh'y .\uthority, faculty 
members have undertaken specific re¬ 
search problems and report "practical 
and realistic training” which eliminates 
the “inbreeding and narroAvness found on 
some college campuses.” 

Without exception, research directors 
participating in the Kansas City round¬ 
table reijortcd faith that their organiza¬ 
tions, properly managed, can stimulate 
faculty and student research and publi¬ 
cation and can provide improved facili¬ 
ties and environment for educational 
activitic.s. Some believed that research, 
cither directly or indirectly, could con¬ 
tribute to increasing staff stipends. All 
agreed with Dr. Montonna that “spon¬ 
sored research is a proper university 
activity if kept within proper bounds. 
Research should not be set up in a uni¬ 
versity as a money-making activity.” 



Bridging the Gap* 


liy G. P. UOOMST.lTfJR 
Professor of Mechanics, West Virginia University 


The complaint has often been made 
that teachers in engineering, indeed 1 
might even say teachers in all academic 
subjects, tend to conhne their teaching 
to compartments, little related to other 
subjects in the curriculum, and I presume 
that most of us will agree that this is 
true if our particular courses are ex¬ 
cepted from the general rule. 

Civil and Mechanical engineering in¬ 
structors assert that Mechanics falls short 
of transferring to their students what 
they need. Mechanics deplores the fact 
that students come to them inadequately 
prepared in physics and mathematics and 
they in turn blame the high schools. 

Many years ago Miss Sada Harbarger, 
whom many here remember as an active 
member of this society, and who was 
Vice-President in 1936-37 wrote a paper 
entitled, “The Sag of the Second Year” 
which was published in the proceedings 
of the society. She viewed with concern 
the drop in grades of the engineering 
class from the freshman to the sophomore 
year, but noted their recovery in the two 
succeeding years. She ascribed it to the 
fact that there was not enough of engi¬ 
neering in the courses of this year to hold 
the interest and enthusiasm of the student 
after the novelty and excitement of the 
first year had worn thin. She felt that 
the service courses taught during this 
second year did not adequately bridge 
the gap. 

Interest Arousing Service Courses 

Therefore, I am presuming that what I 
am to talk on is, how the teaching of any 

* Presented at the Allegheny Section 
Meeting of the ASEE, University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, April 22, 1949. 


service course, while grounding the stu¬ 
dent in the fundamentals of that subject, 
(‘an show how it fits into other subjects 
of the curriculum so as to develop in the 
student a desire to pursue the subject 
further in its application to other sci¬ 
ence, and to prepare the subgrade, as it 
were, for the foundations in the subjects 
which follow. To iflustrate, the teaching 
of the moment of inertia of areas and of 
masses affords excellent examples for 
drill in integration. In addition, a brief 
discussion of the origin of these integrals 
and of their application to mechanics 
and engineering would stimulate the stu¬ 
dent to a fuller appreciation of the cal¬ 
culus and make their use later more 
understandable. 

Similarly, physics teaching can point 
out many applications of fundamental 
principles to interesting physical phe¬ 
nomena in mechanics, electricity, sound 
and light that would serve the two pur¬ 
poses of giving interest not only to that 
subject, but of developing intercjst and 
curiosity in the engineering situations^ 
where these phenomena are used. 

It is not my intention in this talk to 
condemn, or apologize and explain, but 
merely to suggest how mechanics, consid¬ 
ered as one of the many service courses 
which we have in engineering, can be so 
taught as to serve the various depart¬ 
ments of the engineering college and also 
participate fully in turning out a satis¬ 
factory product in the engineering grad¬ 
uate. 

Once when I was working as an under¬ 
graduate for the college carpenter at * 
Michigan State College^ I tried to finish 
a piece with a pocket knife instead of 
using a wood plane. He caught me at it 
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and after a few well-chosen remarks, he 
said, “You can noddings do unless you 
have sometings to do mit!” 

Now what do we need and what is 
available to make the teaching of mechan¬ 
ics a satisfactory service to the other de¬ 
partments? What do we have to “do 
init”? First, of course, is the raw ma¬ 
terial—the students. These, generally, 
have been screened before coming to 
.luiiior mechanics and the better the 
screening, the better the material. I 
will not dwell on this, except to say that 
with the same scholastic training, the 
more mature students with some experi¬ 
ence tend to be the best material to work 
on. Next is the insti'uctor. Let us sup¬ 
pose that he has been selected with care. 
Me is properly trained acndeinically, 
which means that he has one or more de- 
gi’ces in engineering and is mentally 
alert, enthusiastic and sympathetic. 
What else does he need? Well, a year 
or two of engineering experience is very 
valuable. Failing this, summers spent in 
industry are desirable. This is desirable 
even if he has had some previous engi¬ 
neering experience. It is also desirable 
that the instructors in the department 
come from the various branches of engi¬ 
neering: civil, electrical, mechanical, 
.‘leronautical, etc., so that the needs of all 
departments are most effectively met 
through the combined knowledge of all 
ill the department. 

Then there should be a departmental 
library in which wall be found the best 
text books in the field of mechanics, both 
those which are currently popular and 
those which are out-of-date j the first to 
develop other points of view—the second 
to show how present methods of presen¬ 
tation have developed. Also of much 
value will be the text books in the courses 
for which mechanics is prerequisite, texts 
in machine design and simple structures, 
for example. It should also contain cur¬ 
rent magazines in the various fields of 
engineering, or the instructor should sub¬ 
scribe to the ones in his field. Many 
problems which can be adapted to the 
class room are obtainable from them. 


Instructional Jids 

Mechanics principles can be made clear 
and interesting by the use of simple de¬ 
vices. A few helical springs of various 
lengths, a rubber beam, flexible steel bars 
and slender rods to demonstrate the ac¬ 
tion of long columns and beam deflec¬ 
tions. A pendulum or two, revolving 
tables and gyroscopes to demonstrate 
dynamic principles, etc. We have a 
cylindrical box in which is mounted a 
wheel from a model T Ford with a strip 
of lead in the rim to increase the moment 
of inertia. It can be rolled along the 
floor, but to turn it, a tipping motion is 
nece.ssary and conversely, deliberately 
trying to turn it results in its tipping 
over. Jew minutes with this boxed 
M'heel gives a student an excellent illus¬ 
tration of gyroscopic action. 

Ilow many instructors have longed for 
a collection of simple machines such as 
delight the small boy who visits the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 

Several years ago Professor Booi'k of 
Wisconsin gave a paper before the 
.Mechanics section of the society on 
“Mechanics in Every Day Experience” 
in which he cites Prof. Osgood as saying, 
"The world in which wo live is the true 
laboratory of elementary Mechanics.” 
Ill this world of the student and teacher 
arc the college shops with their machines, 
engines, motor's and hand tools. On the 
campus or nearby, new buildings arc 
under constraction which, besides show¬ 
ing the application of the laws of me¬ 
chanics in their construction, are of 
interest because of the tools employed in 
their building, shovels, trenching ma¬ 
chines, hoisting equipment, floor and 
wall fonns for concrete, etc. The great 
plants in a great city like Pittsburgh, 
thanks to courteous and accommodating 
managers, can be of great service to engi¬ 
neering educators. 

Also in the world of all of us, we have 
base balls, golf balls, automobiles, road¬ 
way curves, slippery pavements and the 
dynamic effect of the failure of the co¬ 
efficient of friction to maintain equi- 
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librium. By making use of such devices 
in mechanics, we can serve the various 
departments in several ways. 

In general we can first develop the 
student's interest in mechanics and, sec¬ 
ond, show him its important application 
to his chosen field of engineering. An 
enthusiastic student needs no prodding 
and the secret of good teaching is to 
make him enthusiastic. Few of us have 
learned this secret, at least as it applies 
to a group. 

For stimulating the civil engineer, 
simple structures under construction 
offer many opportunities. Trusses may 
be analyzed, floor loads checked, safe 
column loads determined, walls and foot¬ 
ings observed. In a similar manner, 
modern machine motions may be studied 
and compared with the older ones used in 
the shops, stress distribution analyzed, 
governor action observed. These are all 
connected with mechanical engineering. 
In aeronautical engineering, illustrations 
of aeroplanes will generate discussions 
on how to eliminate weight and still ob¬ 
tain adequate strength. Samples of 
thick high pressure pipe in service will 
show the chemical engineer that there is* 
more to a course in strength of materials 
than just obtaining a passing grade. 
Torques in motors can be determined for 
installations about the campus and the 
many analogies between Mechanics and 
Electrical theory should be a stimulus to 
electrical students. 

The illustrations just given for Me¬ 
chanics will serve also as a stimulus and 
a bridge in teaching in the Materials 
Testing Laboratory, but here the bridge 
should be obvious, or if the course is 
given concurrently with the course in 
Strength of Materials, the bridges will be 
built there. This course should familiar¬ 
ize the student with the common types 
of testing machines, and with methods 
of testing, increase his facility for read¬ 
ing data from graphs through making 
his own and give him a nodding acquaint¬ 
ance, at least, with ASTM standard 
specifications, but that should not be the 
principal object of such a coarse. The 


first aim should be to translate definitions 
of such terms as Modulus of Elasticity, 
Proportional Limit, Ultimate Strength, 
etc., into well grounded concepts. No 
one can deal effectively with Words which 
he docs not understand. 

These are some of the devices for 
bridging the gap between Mechanics and 
the professional courses. There are 
gaps between these courses and the pre¬ 
requisite courses in Mathematics and 
Physics that must also be bridged. Phys¬ 
ics, for instance, is a broad course of 
which mechanics is one division, elec¬ 
tricity another. What is the gap to be 
bridged here? I have heard instructors 
in Electrical Engineering express the 
wish that students come to them grounded 
thoroughly in the basic principles of 
electricity with less stress on what they 
consider the frills not essential to Elec- 
ti'ical Engineering. Mechanics instruc¬ 
tors also would be happier if a thorough 
knowledge of elementary principles were 
ti’ansfcrred to them. 

A’cetf for Hybrid Instructors 

One of the best methods of achieving 
the latter result is an exchange of in¬ 
structors between the two departments 
who could then bring back to their de¬ 
partment the requirements, problems and 
points of view of the other one. Another 
is to have both these groups as well as 
instructors in the various branches of 
engineering participate in an Engineer¬ 
ing Problems course given in the Fresh¬ 
man year. Picked instructors from 
Mathematics could well be added to this 
group. Mathematics has many of the 
same opportunities to excite an interest 
in mechanics and engineering, as have 
been already discussed with regard to 
Mechanics and the Engineering courses. 
If Mathematics instructors could acquire 
the practical point of view of Mechanics, 
and Mechanics instructors an apprecia¬ 
tion of the value of rigid analysis, which 
is found in Mathematics, both would 
work most effectively in developing en¬ 
thusiasm for and understanding of the 
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various fields of engineering that arc so 
essential to effective training. 

But acquiring the facts of a course 
and even a knowledge of where they are 
applied in engineering is not the main 
goal in teaching analytical mechanics. 
More important is drill in methods of 
analysis, the direct application of the 
scientific method without which the 
graduate engineer is gravely handi¬ 
capped. 

All of the terminology and fundamen¬ 
tal principles of any course in mechanics 
can be written on one sheet of foolscap 
paper and could be memorized in a week. 
A knowledge of their application to engi¬ 
neering could be obtained in another 
week. The rest of the semester is used 
not in showing the student how they arc 
applied, but in training him in the best 
methods of doing this himself, in devel¬ 
oping his analytical ability. 

Professional Objectives 

In the November number of the douii- 
NAL OP Kngxneering Edi'Cation, under 
the title, “Education for Professional 
Responsibility,” Dean Hammond, as edi¬ 
tor, reports on an Interprofessional con¬ 
ference held at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., last 
April. He used the notes taken by Pro¬ 
fessors Tearc and Smith of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

He reported that there was a remark¬ 
able agreement among all professional 
groups as to the chief objective of pro¬ 
fessional education. I quote his state¬ 
ment of this objective, . . . “The chief 
objective of professional education is the 
development of the power to acquire and 
use knowledge as contrasted with the 
mere process of acquiring knowledgo 
which the student has not used or tested 
for himself. . . . For an engineer, use of 
subject matter and skills should be pri¬ 
marily in solving problems. . . . The 
power to get answers and to put them to 
work in dealing with actual situations 
can be developed.” 

He quotes Professor Teare as dividing 
cases into instances from which general 


principles are deduced, and problems 
which are used to learn how to use the 
principles which have been clarified by 
the solution of instances. 

Now Mechanics is eminently adapted 
to do both of these things; first, instances 
to fix principles, and second, problems to 
apply them. Design the joists for the 
new home or the concrete floor for the 
new porch, or the shaft for a motor in¬ 
stallation, or a spring to carry a given 
load with a desired coefllcient. Check the 
design on equipment used about the 
campus or in the shops. 

The speaker on one occasion had an 
amusing experience with a class in 
Strength of Materials. After discuss¬ 
ing the theory of helical springs and 
noting that thci’c were three variables 
with but two conditions for their solu¬ 
tion so that one had to be assumed before 
the others could be found, he offered a 
prize of a lollypop to the student who 
designed the most economical spring; 
i.e., the lightest one. When the prob¬ 
lems came in, he found that half the 
class had springs which though of various 
sizes had the same weight; and taxed the 
resources of the local candy store to fur¬ 
nish enough lollypops to satisfy the stv> 
cessful designers. It was also of interest 
that some students tried a dozen different 
combinations in the effort to obtain the 
most economical spring. Further inves¬ 
tigation of the formula showed that for 
a given set of working stresses, the 
weight turned out to be a constant. 

The case system in law is used effec¬ 
tively to attain the objectives cited by 
Professor Teare; i.e., first to deduce the 
underlying principles of law and second 
to apply them to new situations. The 
solution of problems is the use of the 
case system in engineering. 

Requisites of the Teacher 

Much emphasis has been placed here 
on how to bridge the gap in instruction 
in* Mechanics. Instructors in other serv¬ 
ice courses will find similar means to 
attain these same objectives relative to 
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other courses for which theirs are pre¬ 
requisite. 

However wideawake an instructor may 
be, he must have time to think and plan 
in connection with his work. With the 
present large enrollments, there is a tend¬ 
ency to make classes too large and the 
number of teaching hours too many, and 
this results in the defeat of many good 
plans for effective teaching. Seeing a 
young teacher of English going home 
with a great armful of papers, her super¬ 
intendent said, “Remember Miss Blank, 
a rested teacher is worth any number of 
graded papers.” 

T have already stated-that an enthusi¬ 
astic student needs no prodding, but it 
takes an enthusiastic teacher to develop 
an enthusiastic student, and enthusiasm 
depends to some extent on physical 
energy and mental freshness. The 


teacher must have time for current read¬ 
ing, intercourse with his colleagues, for 
attending meetings and experimenting 
with or making gadgets to illustrate cur¬ 
rent cla.ssroora principles. Too many 
classes of too many students or a burden 
of detail or clerical work tends to defeat 
the best laid plans for effective teaching. 

The current issue of Civil Engineering 
(piotes Dean Finch of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity’s School of Engineering as saying 
that enrollment there must be reduced 
from a war-time high of 1100 and a pres¬ 
ent enrollment of 948 to 800 if the school 
is to make its best contribution to engi¬ 
neering education and American life. 
He continues by saying that the facili¬ 
ties of the school have been “taxed to the 
utmost” in response to a national emer¬ 
gency. Instructors so taxed will have 
little time to plan how to bridge the gap. 


Mid-Year Meeting of Engineering Drawing 

Division 


The meeting will be held January 19, 
20 and 21, 1950, headquarters at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Registration wull start on Wednesday, 
January 18. Northwestern Technological 
Institute and Illinois Institute of Tech¬ 
nology will act as co-hosts with the Chi¬ 
cago Undergraduate Division of the 
University of Illinois in making all ar¬ 
rangements for the conference. 

The conference will open Thursday, 
January 19th with an inspection trip 
through Carnegic-Illinois Steel Co., leav¬ 
ing Navy Pier by bus at 9:00 A.M. This 
will be followed by a visit to the Illinois 
Institute of Technology in the afternoon. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Drawing Division will be held Thurs¬ 
day evening. 

Friday morning at 9:30 the gi-oup will 
leave Navy Pier to visit the Eugqne 
Dietzgen Company and will be guests of 


the Dietzgen Company for lunch. In the 
al’ternoon the group will visit the North- 
wostorn Technological Institute followed 
by a conference with speakers from 
schools and industry. The Annual Mid- 
Year dinner will be held at University of 
Illinois, Navy Pier at 7:00 P.M. 

Saturday morning the second confer¬ 
ence will open at the University of Illi¬ 
nois, Navy Pier at 10:00 A.M. Talks by 
a man from industry and two from the 
schools will be given. The meetings will 
be concluded by a luncheon served in the 
faculty dining room at the University of 
Illinois, Navy Pier. 

Transportation for both of the indus¬ 
trial trips will be furnished by the host 
schools. This should be a very worth¬ 
while and interesting conference and we 
urge all members of the Drawing Division 
and their friends in thcf*A.S.E.E. to at¬ 
tend. 



A Note on the Method of Iteration 


By JOHN E. BROClv 
Washington Universitj, St. Louis, Mo. 


The purpose of this brief note is to 
direct attention to the fact that the so- 
called method of iteration’-® for solving); 
ordinary algebraic or transcendental 
cfiuations is at its very best, ecpiivalent 
to the Newton-Raphson method, and 
oven then involves essentially a greater 
amount of calculation. Thus, there is 
no reason ever to use or teach the method 
of iteration. 

In the method of iteration we take the 
e(]uation, 

.fix) = 0 


so that the iterative method will con¬ 
verge most rapidlii for the function 


-T = h{x). 

Then 

Xi = h(xo) 

is the first improved approximation. 
Noting that 

X = g{x) = f{x) -f X 

(in whatever manner g(x) is ol)tained), 
we have 


and write it in the form 
X = gix). 


■ri=|l--- . 

1 -<7 (a:o) 


„ . »(•'<>) 


(This may usually be done in more than 
one way.) Suppose xo is an approxima¬ 
tion to the desired root. We form suc¬ 
cessively the approximations, 

xi = g{xo), 

Xi = g{.x\), etc. 

This sequence converges to the desired 
'root if |ff'(a:)| < 1 in the neighborhood 
of the desired root.® The convergence 
is most rapid if g'{,x) = 0 in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the root. If we write, 

x = (I — a)a: + olx 

= (1 - a)! -}- ag{x) = /i(x), 


by choosing a 


we have, 

I - ff (x) 


h'(xo) = (I - a) + ag'(xo) = 0, 

‘J. B. Scarborough, "Numerical Mathe¬ 
matical Analysis", The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1930, p. 184. 

* E. T. Whittaker and G. Robinson, "The 
('alculus of Observations", Blackie and Son, 
btd., London, 1924, p. 79-84. 

’ Scarborough, op. cit., p. 186. 


■ = Xo 


g(xo)-xo 
g'(xo) - 1 


Xo 


/(Xo) 

/'(.To)' 


which is exactly the approximation giver 
by the Newton-Raphson method. It is 
clear that the calculations involved in 
the Newton-Rai)hson procedure are es¬ 
sentially fewer in number. 

(/ontinuing the iterative process with¬ 
out recalculating an imf)roved value of a 
is equivalent to continuing the Newton- 
Raphson method without recalculating 
the improved value of the derivative, 
for by the iterative method we have, 

X2 = /t(Xi) 

1 1—L 4- 

l-!7'(*o)J ’ l-!7'(xo) 

g(xi)-xi _f(xi) 
g'(xo)-l hxo)’ 


while calculating an improved value of 

• 1 

a, a = - 77 —r, is equivalent to re- 

1 - g (*i) 

peating the Newton-Raphson procedure 
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with a new value of the derivative, i.e., 

X, Ii - 

r(zi) 

The only time the iterative method 
might conceivably enjoy an advantage is 
in the case where we write 

X = g{x) 

and it happens that g'{x^) is small, and 
the first or second approximation is 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose at 
hand, and the calculations are very 
easily performed. In such a case it 
would not ever be necessary to calculate 
g'(xa). However, in the absence of the 
knowledge that |9'(xo)| is small one 
would be foolish simply to go ahead 
hoping for the best, and to obtain this 
knowledge involves calculating g'(xo). 


Incidentally, with respect to the New- 
ton-Raphson Method, it may be pointed 
out that it is frequently of advantage in 
computing the first correction* to retain 
second order terms, i.e., to use 

fixo) + Sxfixo) + i^/"(xo) = 0, 

rather than simply 

/(xo) + Sxfixo) = 0, 

in obtaining Sx (where xi = xo + ^x). 
In the first stage of the process when the 
number of digits in the approximate root 
is small, solution of the quadratic may 
give a sufficiently better value for 8x (as 
compared to the linear approximation, 

5i = — ) to warrant the additional 

/ (xo)/ 

labor. This is not generally true in later 
stages of the process. 


In the News 


Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
K. Ewing announced the creation of a new 
division in the Bureau of States Services, 
Public Health Service, to be known as the 
Division of Engineering Resources. At 
the same time, Mr. Ewing made public 
the appointment of M. Allen Pond, As¬ 
sistant Chief Sanitary Engineer of the 
Public Health Service, as chief of the new 
division. Surgeon General Leonard A. 
Scheele said the Division of Engineering 
Resources will centralize planning and 
development of current and proposed 
programs of the Public Health Service 
in the expanding field of sanitary engi¬ 
neering and environmental health. 


“These are some of the things that, I 
believe, industry expects from the engineer 
—achievement, orderly thinking, vision, 
and the ability to apply these great gifts 
to human, as well as technical, problems. 
If I could be permitted to make one sug¬ 
gestion to that engineer as he faces a 
career in American industry, it would be 
this: don’t be content to deliver just what 
is expected. Give industry more than it 
expects. You will then be rewarded by 
being given even more responsibility, and 
more problems, but these are the dynam¬ 
ics of true progress.”—^Remarks in ad¬ 
dress of Charles E. Wilson, President of 
General Electric Company, at 125th Anni¬ 
versary of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, Troy, N. Y., October 14,1949. 



Division Forum 

Student-Faculty Evaluation Subcommittee of 
Division of Educational Methods 


This committee was established by the 
Educational Methods Division in April, 
1949. Its purpose is to review the vari¬ 
ous programs used by students to evalu¬ 
ate the effectiveness of staff members as 
teachers. The committee will solicit fac¬ 
tual information and opinions regarding 
these programs from the persons who 
have been associated with them. 

It is not the purpose of the committee 
to promote evaluation systems and it has 
not begun its work with the premise that 
Ihey are desirable. It is thought that 
comprehensive information on the sub¬ 
ject would be useful to all schools in 
deciding (1) whether or not an evalu¬ 
ation program is desirable and (2) what 
kind of a program would be most de¬ 
sirable. In the preliminary work of the 
committee there has been discovered 
strong sentiments both for and against 
faculty evaluation programs of all kinds. 
This certainly betrays considerable 
thought and discussion on the subject. 


The committee plans to sponsor a pro¬ 
gram at the national convention in Seattle 
next June. This program will encompass 
the entire field of faculty evaluation. In 
addition to a report on Student-Faculty 
Evaluation there will be one on Adminis¬ 
trator-Faculty Evaluation. Other phases 
of the program are currently being 
developed. 

The members of the committee are 
Harry W. Case, University of California; 
John W. Cell, North Carolina State Col¬ 
lege; Edwin H. Gaylord, Ohio Univer¬ 
sity; Pierre Honnell, Washington Uni¬ 
versity; George G. Lamb, Northwestern 
University; W. B. Shepperd, Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College; and Paul K. Hud¬ 
son, University of Illinois, Chairman. 

P. K. Hudson, Chairman 
of Subcommittee on 
Student-Faculty Evaluation 
Eeic Walker, Chairman of 
Educational Methods Division 
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Organization of the Pan American Union of 
Engineering Societies (UPADI) and the First 
Pan American Engineering Congress 

By R. S. STEINBERG 
Chairman, United States Delegation 
Dean of Engineering, University of Maryland 


Tlic proliniinary meetings for the or¬ 
ganization of the Pan American Union of 
Engineering Societies (UPADI) was held 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, from July 9 to July 
14, 1949, immedintely following the Sixth 
Convention of USAI (The Union of 
South American Engineering Societies) 
which was held on July 9. That evening, 
the formal closing of the USAI Conven¬ 
tion and the opening of the UPADI meet¬ 
ings took place at the Municipal Theatre 
in Sao Paulo at Avhich each chief of dele¬ 
gation made an address. The presiding 
ofiiecr was Dr. Clovis Pcstana, Minister 
of Railroads and Public Works, who 
i'ppresent<id the President of Brazil. 

The presiding officer of the meetings 
for the organization of UPADI was En¬ 
gineer Alvaro de Souza Lima, President 
of the Engineering Institute of Sao 
Paulo. A Committee was appointed 
from the delegates of each of the coun¬ 
tries represented to consider the propos¬ 
als previously prepared for a Constitu¬ 
tion for UPADI. 

The formal opening of the First Pan 
American Engineering Congress took 
place on the evening of July 15 at the 
Municipal Theatre in Rio de Janeiro at 
which several chiefs of delegations were 
asked to deliver addresses. The sched¬ 
uled sessions of the Congress and its 
Commissions commenced the next day. 
At a meeting of the official delegates pf 
all the countries represented, the Consti¬ 
tution for UPADI was unanimously 


adopted. Of the 2‘J! countries in the 
Western Hemisphere invited to the 
UPADI meetings and to the Congress, 
the following 17 sent delegate's: Argen¬ 
tina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nica¬ 
ragua, Paraguay, Peru, United States, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. It was decided 
that when the national engineering socic- 
tie.s of 15 nations have accepted the 
UPADI Constitution, the organization 
would be considered formed, and that 
thereafter an organization meeting would 
be held in Havana, Cuba, provided that 
country had accepted membership in the 
organization. 

Throughout the discussions for the 
founding of UPADI, the United States 
delegation acted as observers and were 
available to advise and to express opin¬ 
ions regarding the probable' attitude of 
the engineering profession in the United 
States with reference to each of the pro¬ 
visions of the proposed Constitution. 
The delegate from Canada and those 
from Venezuela acted also as observei’s. 
It appeared that the national engineering 
society of Venezuela is prohibited by 
pi-esent law from joining any outside or¬ 
ganization such as UPADI; consequently, 
that country is the only one in South 
America not a niember of USAI. Before 
the close of the Congress, it became ap¬ 
parent that the Venezuelan delegates 
would recommend that the engineers of 
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their country join IJPADI if the legal 
prohibition can be removed. 

The hope was expressed by all the as¬ 
sembled delegates that the United States 
engineers would find the Constitution of 
UPADI aecei)table and that they would 
join that organization at an early date. 

It is estimated that the potential mem¬ 
bership of UPADI from its possible con¬ 
stituent organizations is 108,000 profes- 
.sional engineers, consisting of about 12,- 
000 now in USAI, 90,000 represented by 
Engineers Joint Council, and 6000 in the 
other countries of the hemisphere, includ¬ 
ing Canada. The first Pan American 
Engineering (/ongress, officially author¬ 
ized and sponsored by the Government 
of Brazil, Avas attended by 800 engineci's, 
officials, and guests, representing nearly 
all the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The program of the Congress was un¬ 
usually comprehensive in scope and dealt 
with all the major branches of Engineer¬ 
ing. The ])residing officer Avas Engineer 
E. Batnrnino de Brito Filho who did an 
excellent job in what were, at limes, dif¬ 
ficult situations. The official languages 
of the Congress were English, French, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. Translations 
were made at meetings as needed and 
reiiuestcd by the delegates. It is interest¬ 
ing to note lhat of the 350 papei-s pre¬ 
sented, more than a third Avere in Eng¬ 
lish, somewhat less than a third in Portu¬ 
guese, a smaller number in Spanish and 
only a few in French. 

Each paper presented to the Congress 
was,referred to one of nine Commissions 
dealing with the various branches of 
Engineering into which the Agenda wei-c 
divided. These Cominis.sion.s were ns fol¬ 
lows: (1) Transportation and Communi¬ 
cations; (2) Construction; (3) Power; 
(4) Urban and Rural Engineering; (5) 
Sanitary Engineering; (6) Industrial 
Engineering; (7) Mining Engineering 
and Geology; (8) Teaching of Engineer- 
(9) Miscellaneous. 

The procedure of holding technical 


meetings in Brazil, which is typical of all 
Latin America, is entirely different from 
our oAvn and was new to most of our 
delegates. Each paper submitted to the 
Congress is referred to the appropriate 
Commission under which it belongs and 
a reporter is appointed to study it. The 
reporter proscnt.s his findings to the Com¬ 
mission, Avhich then takes one of three 
actions: (a) the paper is locommended 
to be printed in full in the proceedings 
of the Congress; (b) the paper is recom¬ 
mended to be ijrinted in abstract; or (c) 
the author is thanked for his efforts. The 
Committee’s recommendations are sub¬ 
mitted to a plenary session of the Con¬ 
gress, Avhich, in most cases, automatically 
accepts the report of the Commission. 

Other differences that might be noted 
between our technical meeting procedure 
and that in Brazil arc the wide authority 
of the presiding officer to accept or re¬ 
ject a motion, even if properly seconded; 
and the almost unlimited debate that is 
allowed, calling for much patience on the 
part of those in attendance. 

In closing this report, the Avriter wishes 
to expre.ss, on behalf of the United States 
delegation, its sincere appreciation of the 
unbounded courtesy and hospitality of its 
Brazilian hosts. Our delegates were en¬ 
riched and stimulated by this opportunity 
of working closely and associating with 
the engineers of the other American re¬ 
publics. 

Finally, the United States delegation 
unanimously recomnumds to Engineers 
Joint Council that it strongly urge its 
constituent organizations to study the 
proposed Constitution for UPADI and to 
take action to join that organization, 
whose purpose it is to unite with the other 
engineers of the Western Hemisphere in 
advancing the knowledge and the appli¬ 
cation of engineering techniques and to 
maintain that unity of professional 
understanding and action necessary to 
make effective the slogan of the First Pan 
American Engineering Congress, namely 
‘Engineering in the Service of Peace.’* 



Minutes of Executive Board Meetine 


A meeting of the Executive Board of 
The American Society for Engineering 
Education was held on Thursday, October 
27, 1949, in the Hotel Muehlebach, Kan¬ 
sas City, Missouri. Those present were: 
Thorndike Saville, President, H. H. 
Arinsby, F. M. Dawson, B. J. Robertson, 
P. E. Terman, J. S. Thompson, A. B. 
Bronwell, D. Damn, and J. 1. Mattill 
(visitor). 

Report of the Secretary 

The Secretary reported that the official 
vote on the constitutional amendments 
was as follows: approved: 3151, disap¬ 
proved: 53, undecided: 18. In view of 
the fact that the amendments have previ¬ 
ously received the unanimous approval of 
the E.C.A.C., the E.C.R.C., and the Gen¬ 
eral Council, they have been officially 
ratified by the Society. 

The Secretary reported that the Mem¬ 
bership Committee, consisting of a state 
chairman for each of the 48 states, had 
been appointed and that the state com¬ 
mittees are being made up. 

Report of the Treasurer 

The Treasurer presented his report for 
the first quarter of this fiscal year show¬ 
ing that receipts from dues were some¬ 
what greater than those of the corre¬ 
sponding quarterly period last year, while 
the disbursements are approximately the 
same. This report indicates that the So¬ 
ciety finances will probably be in lino 
with the budget. The Executive Board 
voted to approve the Treasurer’s report 
and recommended that future budgets of 
the Society include an item for the annual 
audit rather than placing this in the con¬ 
tingency account. 

Report of the E.C.A.C. 

In conformance with the recommenda¬ 
tion of President Saville to assign each 


Committee to report to one of the Coun¬ 
cils, the Executive Board voted to assign 
the Committee on International Relations 
to report to the E.C.A.C. Vice President 
Terman suggested that this Committee 
might explore the possibilities of obtain¬ 
ing scholarships and fellowships for for¬ 
eign students and prepare an article on 
this subject for publication in an early 
Lssue of the Jouknatj. 

The Executive Board requested that 
the E.C.A.C. continue its manpower stud¬ 
ies of the supply and demand of engi¬ 
neering college graduates on a basis simi¬ 
lar to studies conducted during the post 
few years. 

Vice President Tennan discussed plans 
for the E.C.A.C. conferences at the an¬ 
nual meeting and suggested that since the 
employment situation for engineering 
college graduates will probably be acute, 
the E.C.A.C. might devote one of its con¬ 
ferences at the annual meeting to this 
question. 

Report of the E.C.R.C. 

Vice President Dawson indicated that 
copies of the 1949 “Directory and Review 
of Current Research,” complete with in¬ 
dex, are now available. 

He also reported that conference pro¬ 
grams at the Annual Meeting would be 
prepared by the E.C.R.C. Committees on 
Relations with Military Research Agen¬ 
cies, Relations with Non-Military Re¬ 
search Agencies, and Relations with 
Industrial Research Agencies. 

Vice President Dawson reported that 
the proposal for the publication of a 
brochure which would present the reasons 
for emphasizing fundamental research in 
engineering colleges, as well as the bene¬ 
fits to be derived from such research pro¬ 
grams, had been widely ^Accepted. Pub¬ 
lication of the brochure will be started 
in the near future. 
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Report of Vice President in Charge of 

Divisions and Committees 

Vice President Robertson reported that 
the chairmen of Divisions and Commit¬ 
tees have been asked to start working on 
ti)^ir programs for the annual meeting. 
As a first step, letters have been sent to 
the chairmen I'equesting that they inform 
the Secretary as to how many confer¬ 
ences, luncheons, and dinners they would 
like to have at the animal meeting. As 
soon as this information is received, a 
tentative schedule will be prepared. 

The Executive Board voted that as soon 
as the names of the conference speakers 
have been received, the Secretary should 
send each speaker, free of charge, a copy 
of the booklet prepared by the Commit¬ 
tee on Relations with Industry entitled 
“Speaking Can Be Easy.” 

Vice President Robertson moved and 
the Executive Board approved that the 
Ueport of the Interim Committee on 
Young Engineering Teachers be sent to 
all deans of engineering colleges, with a 
letter recommending that the deans urge 
their younger faculty members to partici¬ 
pate in activities of the Society through 
the Section meetings and the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Society. 

Vice President Robertson pointed out 
that a number of Divisions and Commit¬ 
tees of the Society have their own publi- 
(‘utions. These provide an outlet for the 
more highly technical papers which would 
nut be of interest to the A.S.E.E. mem¬ 
bership as a whole and therefore would 
not be published in the Journal. These 
publications have been placed on a self- 
sustaining basis by revenue received from 
company advertising or sale of subscrip¬ 
tions to Division or Committee members. 
The Board felt that these publications 
were serving a useful purpose and should 
be encouraged, but pointed out that the 
Journal of Engineering Education 
should have first priority on the publica¬ 
tion of papers presented at Society meet¬ 
ings. 


Summer Schools 

Vice President Robertson reported that 
it has been the practice of the Society in 
the past to sponsor only one summer 
.school each year. The question was 
raised as to whether or not the Society 
could provide a greater service by spon¬ 
soring several summer schools each year, 
assuming that each summer school would 
be placed on a self-financing basis. This 
would make it possible for each curricu¬ 
lar group to hold a summer school every 
three or four years, rather than every 
ten or twelve years as has been the prac¬ 
tice in the past. The Executive Board 
expressed approval of the multiple sum¬ 
mer school plan. 

The suggestion was made that consid¬ 
eration be given to setting up one or two 
summer schools devoted to the teaching 
of physics to engineering students. This 
possibility will be explored by Vice 
President Robertson and the Secretary. 
Additional suggestions for summer 
schools are reported in the minutes of the 
General Council meeting. 

Report of Vice President in Charge of 

Sections and Branches 

Vice President Armsby reported that 
a meeting of the Committee on Sections 
and Branches was held on October 27 at 
which preliminary plans were made for 
preparation of the proposed Sections 
manual. The Committee hopes to have 
this manual completed by the June meet¬ 
ing. 

He also presented a recommendation of 
the Committee of Young Engineering 
Teachers asking that the Sections consider 
the “development of the young engineer” 
as a possible theme for their Section 
meetings. This report will be submitted 
to the Section chairmen. 

Point IV 

Vice President Armsby reported on his 
liaison activities to cooperate with the 
government on matters relating to the 
Point Four program, which is a long- 
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range program designed to help the back¬ 
ward countries of the world in developing 
their own economies. This program is 
still in the planning stage. Vice Presi¬ 
dent Armsby reported that Mr. Green, 
of the Department of Commerce, who is 
in charge of the technical planning of 
this program, hopes that the Society will 
be sufTicicntly interested in the possibili¬ 
ties of this plan to appoint a committee 
which would draw up an outline showing 
what the engineering colleges might do 
to assist in the program. The Board 
voted to defer appointment of a commit¬ 
tee until the proposed committee on re¬ 
lations with government is established. 

Dates of 1951 Meeting 

The Secretary reported that the 
A.S.M.E. and A.S.T.M. are holding their 
annual meetings in 1951 dui'ing the week 
of June 18 to 22 and that the A.l.E.E. is 
holding its meeting during the week of 
June 25 to 29. Since these are the only 
two weeks available for the 1951 annual 
meeting of the A.S.E.E., it appears in¬ 
evitable that a conflict will occur. Since 
the dates of our 1950 meeting conflict 
with the summer meeting of the A.S.M.Pl, 
it was felt advisable not to conflict with 
their summer meeting in 1951. For this 
reason, the dates of June 25 to 29, ns 
suggested by Michigan Stat<‘ College, 
were officially approved. 

The Secretary of the A.S.E.E. has at¬ 
tempted to arrange a confci-enc(» with the 
secretaries of the A.S.M.E., A.I.E.E., and 
A.S.T.M. to discuss the po.ssibilitics of 
scheduling meetings in June so as to avoid 
conflict in the future. The three societies 
have all expressed willirigness to meet 
and discuss this problem, and a confer¬ 
ence on this subject will be arranged 
during the coming year. 

Publication of Papers of Graduate Stud¬ 
ies Division 

The Division of Graduate Studies re¬ 
quested permission to publish in bookBst 


form papers presented at its conference 
on cooperative graduate level education 
between industry, colleges, and the gov¬ 
ernment. According to the' proposal, 
the cost of typing would be handled by 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and the 
cost of reproducing would be borne by 
the Society. The Executive Board felt 
that it would be inadvisable for the So¬ 
ciety to start a precedent of publishing 
in booklet form the papers of Divisions, 
Committees, and Sections, and therefore 
voted not to make a si)ecial appropriation 
Cor the project. However, it was pointed 
out that the Division of Graduate Studies 
would be eligible to receive linancial as- 
.sistance from the usual budgetary allot¬ 
ment to Divisions and (^(mmiitlees. 

Student Chapters 

President Saville reported that many 
of the founder engineering societies have 
expressed concern ov(U’ the efforts of 
other organizations to institute competing 
student chapters in (‘nginecring colleges. 
A new “Inter-Societies Conference on 
Engineering Student Bram'-hes’’ has been 
formed to study this set of general prin¬ 
ciples problem. The Society has been 
invited to be represented on this Confer¬ 
ence. 

The following additional items consid¬ 
ered in the Executive Board meeting are 
I'cported in th(; minutes of the General 
(Jouncil: 

1. Reorganization of Committees 

2. Proposal for A.S.E.E. fellowships 

3. Study of financing of higher educa¬ 

tion 

4. Inter-relationships between sub¬ 

groups of A.S.E.E. and other or¬ 
ganizations 

5. Proposal of Visual Aids Subcom¬ 

mittee 

6. Duties of Secretary and Treasurer 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur B.„Bronwell, 
Secretary 



Minutes of General Council Meeting 


A meetiiiff of tho (ieiu*rnl Council of 
The American Society for Enffinceriii}? 
Education was held on Friday, October 
28, 1949, in the ITobd Muelilebach, Kan¬ 
sas City, Missouri. Tho.sc present were: 

Thorndike Saville, I’resident . 

H. H. Armsby, Vice President 
F. M. Dawson, Vice President 
(E.C.Il.C.) 

B. J. Robertson, Vice I^residcmt 
F. Tornian, Vice President 
{E.C.A.C.) 

J. S. Thonii)son, Treasurer 
A. B. Bronwell, Secretary’ 

I). 1. Dauin, Oflicc Secretary 
TI. P. Adams, Technical Institute Di¬ 
vision (representing K. L. Holder- 
man) 

H. W. Barlow, Aeronautical Division 
H. J. Barre, Agricultural Engineering 
Division 

L. R. Blakeslee, Architectural Engi¬ 
neering Division 

II. R. Beatty, Evening Engineering 
Education Division 
(!. A. Brown, Michigan Section 

M. E. Farris, Southwe.stern Section 
('. .1. Freund, Pa.st Pre.sident 

|{. P. Hoelschcr, Engineering Drawing 
Division 

II. K. Justice, Mathematics Division 
R. D. Landon, Ohio Section 
J. r. Mattill, Secretary, E.C.R.C. 
(visitor) 

E. R. McKee, New England Section 
M, B. Robinson, Cooperative Engineer¬ 
ing Education Div. 

F. L. Schwartz, Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing Division 

J. E. Thornton, Social-Humanistic Di¬ 
vision 

J. K. Walkup, Industrial Engineering 
Division 


K. Wendt, Mineral Engineering Di¬ 
vision (representing G. J. Barker) 

R. Z. Williams, Missouri Seclion 

Reorganization of Society Committees 

President Saville briefly discussed the 
reorganization of Society Committees 
whereby each Committee is assigned to 
report to one of the Councils and certain 
Committees which have discharged their 
responsibilities have been discontinued. 
He pointed out that the Society through 
its Councils, Divisions, and Committees 
had numerous relationships with the gov¬ 
ernment which, up to the present time, 
have not been coordinated. lie there¬ 
fore recommended that a Committee on 
Relations with Government be established 
in the Society to serve as a coordinating 
committee. All activities of the Society 
relating to the government would then be 
cleared through this Committee before 
official action is taken. The Council 
voted to authorize such a Committee. 

Acting upon the recommendation of 
the E.\ecutive Board, the General Coun¬ 
cil voted to dis('ontinue the following 
Committees. In each case, the Past- 
C-hairinan of the Committee approved 
discontinuance of the Committee’s activi¬ 
ties: (1) Professional Development, (2) 
Teaching Manual, (3) Functions of the 
Vice Presidents, (4) Undergraduate Cur¬ 
ricula. 

As a further step in the i*corganization 
of Society activities. President Saville 
reported that the Executive Board had 
recommended transferring the Committee 
on Selection and Guidance and the Com¬ 
mittee on International Relations to the 
E.C.A.C. These recommendations were 
approved by the General Council. 

• Vice President Dawson reported that, 
at the suggestion of the Executive Board, 
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a representative of the E.C.R.C. would 
be appointed to correlate the graduate 
activities of the E.C.R.C. with those of 
the Division of Graduate Studies of the 
Society. 

The suggestion was made that the Tech¬ 
nical Institute Division and the Junior 
Colleges Committee of the Society have 
a great deal of common interest in their 
programs and activities and that they 
might be interested in consolidating to 
form a single Division. Professor 
Adams, Chairman of the Technical Insti¬ 
tute Division, explained that the Techni¬ 
cal Institute Division has recently been 
reorganized and that it was confining its 
attention entirely to the furtherance of 
the technical institute type of education 
as defined by the E.C.P.D. For this rea¬ 
son, he felt that the merger would be in¬ 
advisable. The matter was referred to 
the Technical Institute Division and the 
Junior Colleges Committtce for their con¬ 
sideration. 

A.S.E.E. Fellowships 

A proposal submitted by H. 0. Croft, 
Chairman of the Committee on Interna¬ 
tional Relations, to establish a program 
of international fellowships under the 
sponsorship of the A.S.E.E. was dis¬ 
cussed. According to this i>lan, each 
university would set aside one or two 
scholarships or fellowships for interna¬ 
tional students. Also, funds might be 
obtained through U.N.E.S.C.O. or the 
Committee on Educational Reconstruc¬ 
tion of the U. S. National Commission. 
The plan would be publicized through 
n.N.E.S.C.O. and their assistance would 
be solicited in preparing lists of eligible 
graduate students. The lists would be 
sent to the deans of engineering colleges 
and the official appointments would be 
made by the various colleges. Acting 
upon the recommendation of the Execu¬ 
tive Board, the General Council voted to 
approve the plan in principle, subject to 
further improvement in the terminology 
and mechanics of the plan by the Com¬ 
mittee on Ii^temational Relations, and 


subject to subsequent approval by the 
Executive Board at its meeting in the 
Spring of 1950. 

Committee Reports * 

1. Interim Committee for Young 
Engineering Teachers 

Professor Schwartz, Chairman of the 
Interim Committee, discussed the written 
report of his Committee. He stated that 
the Committee is planning to hold one or 
two conferences for young engineering 
teachers at the annual meeting in Seattle, 
and the formal organization of a perma¬ 
nent Society committee will take place at 
that time. According to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Interim Committee, members 
of the Committee must be under 35 years 
of age and hold a rank lower than that of 
associate professor. Professor Schwartz 
suggested that his Committee could work 
most effectively through the Sections and 
Branches, and urged that those groups 
offer programs of special interest to 
younger faculty members and encourage 
the participation of younger members in 
their programs. It was suggested that 
Professor Schwartz write to the deans of 
engineering colleges in the West Coast 
area urging that they send some of their 
younger faculty members to the annual 
meeting. It was also pointed out that 
summer school activities of the Society 
should be planned so as to attract younger 
faculty members. 

2. Visual Aids Subcommittee of Educa¬ 
tional Methods Division 

The written report of the Subcommit¬ 
tee on Visual Aids was discussed. This 
provided for a plan of accreditation of 
visual aids by committees chosen in each 
of the various curricula areas. The cost 
of accreditation would be sustained by 
participating companies, and a list of ac¬ 
credited visual aids would be published 
in booklet form for distribution to the 
engineering colleges. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Board, the General Council 
voted to endorse the plan, subject to the 
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followiug conditions: (a) Because of 
legal connotations, the words “accredit¬ 
ing” or “approving” or similar terms 
should be avoided, although the Commit¬ 
tee’s plan to list the various visual aids 
which are useful in engineering instruc¬ 
tion was api)roved. (b) The Committee 
was authorized to solicit funds from in¬ 
dustry, provided that no expenditures 
shall be made from the fund until a suffi¬ 
cient amount has been raised to assure 
accomplishment of the initial objectives 
for which the funds were solicited, (c) 
The funds are to be deposited in a spe¬ 
cial account set up under the control of 
the Secretary and Treasurer of the So¬ 
ciety. The plan of disbursements is to 
be approved by the Executive Board. 

3. Steering Committee on Improvement 
of Teaching 

The written i-eport of the Steering 
Committee on Improvement of Teaching 
was discussed. The Secretary leported 
that a highly succes.sful meeting of the 
Steering Committee ■was held in Pitts¬ 
burgh on October 1") and that the ob¬ 
jectives of the Committee have been 
I'aiiiy well defined. B. J. Teare, Chair¬ 
man of the Steering Committee, Avill send 
to President Saville a list of persons who 
liave been recommended by the Steering 
Committee to be added to the ('Ommitteo 
on Improvement of Teaching. 

4. Enrollment Statistics Committee 

Vice President Arnisby reported that 
forms for the collection of the enrollment 
statistics have been mailed to the deans 
of the engineering colleges. The U. S. 
Office of Education will collect and tabu¬ 
late the statistics from all schools offer¬ 
ing B. S. degrees in engineering listed on 
the U. S. Office of Education Ust, but the 
Society will publish detailed ffgures only 
on E.C.P.D. accredited schools, and totals 
for all others included in the U. S. Office 
of Education list. It was voted that the 
enrollment statistics be printed annually 
in the Yearbook issue of the Journal, 
and that reprints of the statistics are to 
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be included as a part of the bound Pro¬ 
ceedings for each year. 

5. Teaching Manual 

The Secretary announced that the teach¬ 
ing manual had been completed and was 
now in the hands of the printer. Pro¬ 
fessor Morris, author of the manual, will 
complete publication arrangements. 

6. Speakers Manual 

The Secretary announced that the 
speakers manual entitled “Speaking Can 
Be Easy,” prepared by the Committee on 
Relations with Industry, has been en¬ 
dorsed by the E.C.P.I). and a plan of 
distribution Avill be worked out in cooper¬ 
ation with the E.C.P.D. and the Commit¬ 
tee on Relations with Industry. 

7. Constitutional Amendments 

The Secretary announced that the con¬ 
stitutional amendments have been ratifled 
by vote of the general membership, as 
reported in the minutes of the Executive 
Board meeting. 

8. Division Status for Relations with 
Industry 

Pi-esideiit Saville announced that the 
Committee on Relations with Industry 
had now obtained full Division status, in 
view of the recent ratification of the con¬ 
stitutional amendments and in accord¬ 
ance with the action of the General Coun¬ 
cil at its meeting on June 20, 1949. 

9. Census Committee 

President Saville called the Council’s 
attention to the written report of Vice 
President Armsby as Chairman of the 
temporary Census Committee of the So¬ 
ciety to collaborate with the Bureau of 
the Census in the recommendation of ad¬ 
ditional classifications of engineers to be 
used in census tabulations. Vice Presi¬ 
dent Armsby stated that the recommen¬ 
dations of the Committee have been ap¬ 
proved and will be put into effect. 
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Yearbook 

The Seeretary reported that tlie new 
format for the Yearbook, adopted by the 
Executive Board, would result in a sav¬ 
ings of $700 annually on future issues. 
During the coming year, this savings Avill 
be offset by the incrcu.sed cost of setting 
new type, since previoiis issues of the 
Yearbook have been printed froiri stand¬ 
ing type. ■ 

Financing of Higher Education 

President Saville reported that a sub¬ 
stantial grant has been received by the 
As.sociation of American Universities 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation to <‘onduct an in¬ 
vestigation of financing higher education. 
President Saville has contacted Dr. Mil- 
lett, Director of tin; jiroject, to investi¬ 
gate the possibility of A.S.E.E. partici¬ 
pation in this project. Dr. Millett 
expressed interest in the possibility of 
having the A.S.E.E. conduct a survey of 
the costs of engineering education. 
Since plans for this project may crystal¬ 
lize in the near future, the Ceneral 
Council voted to authorize the Executive 
Board to collaborate with the Commis¬ 
sion of the Association of American 
Universities and enter into a contract to 
carry on a study of the costs of engineer¬ 
ing education if this action is deemed 
desirable by the Executive Board. In 
the event that this project is undertaken, 
it will be assigned to the E.C.A.C. 

Revision in Nominating Procedure 

The following i)rocedure for the nomi¬ 
nation of officers of the Society was ap¬ 
proved by the General Council: (a) 
nomination ballots will be published in 
the December and January issues of the 
Journal, with prominently displayed 
notice to members of the Society; (b) 
two informal ballots by letter will be 
taken by the Nominating Committee in 
March or April; (c) the Nominating 
Committee will meet on Monday aftet- 
noon at the Annual Meeting for the pur¬ 
pose of making final nominations; (d) 


the report of the Nominating Committee 
Avill be presented and election of officers 
will be held at the \V(*dnesday morning 
General Session. ' 

Annual Meeting 

President Saville announced the plan 
of events for the Annual Meeting, which 
includes general sessions on Wednesday 
morning and Wednesday afternoon only, 
with a report on Society activities, the 
election of officers, and two addresses 
taking place at tlie general session on 
Wednesday morning. Tin* E.(\K.C. and 
E.C.A.C. w'ill hold general conferences on 
Tuesday and Thui'sday mornings, i-espec- 
tively, concurrently with non-conflicting 
conferences of Divisions and Committees. 

The Secretary reported that at the 
Rensselaer annual meeting, abstracts of 
papers were mimeographed and made* 
available at the door of each c-onference 
session iirior to the meeting. This in¬ 
volved a considerable amount of w'ork 
and a moderate expense. The question 
was raised a.s to whether or not the bene¬ 
fits derived warranted a continuance of 
this procedure. The (Jouiicil agreed 
that this matter should be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the Divisions and (/ommittees. 
If they wish to have copies of papers or 
abstracts available at the annual meet¬ 
ing, they will cither request the authors 
to prepare these or make their own ai‘- 
rangements for the reproduction. 

Additional suggestions were made re¬ 
garding details in the c'onduc't of annual 
meetings. These will be referred to the 
host institution. 

Summer Schools 

The Secretary reported that tentative 
proposals have been received for a sum¬ 
mer school in mechanics at Iowa State 
College and a summer school in the so¬ 
cial-humanistic field. It^has also been 
suggested that summer schools be held on 
the teaching of engineering physics and 
English. The General Council voted to 
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authorize the Executive Board to approve 
such suiuiiier schools as it deems advisable. 

The Council also voted that the Vice 
President in charge of Divisions and 
Committees undertake to organize a group 
to study the entire Summer School pro- 

Dnlit's of the Secretnnj and Treasurer 

Since the duties of the Secretary and 
Treasurer are not explicitly stated in the 
('onstitution and By-Laws of the Society, 
the General Council, acting upon, the rec¬ 
ommendation of the Executive Board, 
authorized the continuance of the follow¬ 
ing procedures which liave been in efl'e<;t 
in the operation of the Society; (a) The 
Excicutive Board has linal authority over 
all budgets, authorization of disburse¬ 
ments, investments, and other financial 
matters of the Society, (b) The Treas¬ 
urer examines nil monthly bank state- 
iiients and the final audit, and is ofTicial 
advisor to the Executive Board in all 
fmaneial matters, (c) The Secretary j-e- 
ceives, disburses, and accounts for all 
funds of the Society, is responsible for 
all properties, including securities; sub¬ 
mits <iuart<*rly financial statements to the 
Executive Board; and is responsible for 
having the books audited annually, (d) 
All checks and vouc.hci*s shall be eo-signed 
by the Scei*etai‘y and Treasurer of the 
Society. Tn the event of the absence or 
incapacity of the Secretary, the A.ssistant 
Secretary is authorized to co-sign checks 
and vouchers; in the event of the absence 
or incapacity of the Treasurer, the Presi¬ 
dent is authorized to co-sign checks and 
vouchers. The Treasurer, Secretary, and 
those employees who handle funds shall 
be bonded at the expense of the Society. 

The General Council requested that 
these procedures be referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws for 
possible inclusion in future constitutional 
revisions. 

It was also voted that Mrs. Dorothy 
Daum be appointed Assistant Seci-etary 
of the Society, such appointment to be on 
an annual ba.sis. 


Inter-relationships between stihgroups of 

the A.S.E.E. altd other organisations 

In view of the increasing inter-rela¬ 
tionships between subgroups of the 
A.S.E.E. and other ‘ organizations, the 
General Council, acting .upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the 'Executive Board, voted 
that any cooperative undertaking between 
individuals or subgroups of the Society 
and other organizations should first re¬ 
ceive the approval of the Executive Board. 
The Vice Presidents were requested to 
call this ruling to the attention of the 
various Society groups. This matter will 
be referred to the Committee on Consti¬ 
tution and By-Laws. 

{'uification of the Profession 

As the A.S.E.E. representative„ to the 
committee of the Engineers’ Joint Coun¬ 
cil working on unity in the engineering 
pi'ofession, President .Saville reported 
(hat two tentative ])lans have been pro¬ 
posed : (1) To modify the constitution of 
the N.S.P.E. whereby registration will 
not be required for meinbci"ship, and au¬ 
thorize this organization to represent the 
engineering profession in matters relat¬ 
ing to government or the engineering pro¬ 
fession us a whole. (2) To adopt a 
f(‘derated society plan, perhaps by ex¬ 
panding the E.J.C., to .serve as an or¬ 
ganization to unify the engineering pro¬ 
fession. 

President Saville reported that a sub¬ 
committee has been appointi'd to study 
this problem and make recommendations. ■ 
This Committee will meet in January, and 
the Executive Board and General Coun¬ 
cil will be kept informed of develop¬ 
ments. 

Interpretation of Dues Rates 

Acting upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Board, the General Council 
voted that members of the Society will 
qualify under the $5.50 and $6.00 dues 
status as listed in the Constitution and 
py-Laws only w'hen their full-time serv¬ 
ices are related to the activities of edu¬ 
cational institutions. 
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Life Memberships 

The General Council voted that life 
membership should be granted to the fol¬ 
lowing applicants, and the Secretary was 
instructed to notify these applicants of 
this action: Frederic Bass, J. L. Beaver, 
W. R. Bryans, A, M. Buck, Edwin F. 
Church, Jr., L. E. Conrad, T. T. Eyre, 


O. J. Ferguson, A. R. Keller, H. N. Len- 
dall, F. W. Owens, John C. Parker, Har¬ 
old Pender, John C. Penn, B. F. Raber, 

P. K. Slaymaker. . 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur B. Bbonwbltj, 
Secretary 


Section Meetings 


Section 

l.oration of Meeting 

Dates 

Chairman of Section 

Allegheny 

Buckiiell University 

April 14 & 15, 
1950 

D. M. Griffith, 
Bucknell University 

lllinois-Indiana 

Purdue University 

May 13, 1950 

D. S. Clark, 

Purdue University 

.Middle Atlantic 

Lehigh University 

May 13, 1950 

C. H. Willis, 
Princeton University 

National Capital Area 

Wa.shington, D. C. 

Oct. 4, 1949 

11. H. Arinsby, 

U. S. Office of 
Education 

New England 

Yale University 

Oct. 8, 1949 

C. E. Tucker, 
Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology 

North Midwest 

University of Iowa 

Nov. 3, 4, and 

5, 1949 

C. J. Posey, 
University of Iowa 

Pacific Northwest 

Univereity of Idaho 

1951 

A. S. Janssen, 
University of Idaho 

Pacific Southwest 

Stanford University 

Dee. 28 & 29, 
1949 

R. J. Smith, 

San Jose State 
College 

Southeastern 

Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

April 20, 21, 

& 22, 1950 

H. G. Haynes, 

The Citadel 

Southwestern 

Te.vas A. & M. College 

April, 1950 

W. H. Carson, 
Oklahoma University 

Upper New York 

University of 

Buffalo 

Fall, 1950 

F. H. Thomas, 
Univ|r6ity of Buffalo 
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HOW TO WRITE A DIFFICULT 
LETTER 

Dean- 

The Univcraity of- 

College of Engineering 

Dear Dean-: 

Since I received your letter of May 8, 
I have been considering carefully your 
request respecting the recommendation 
of Mr. Blank. This letter is, therefore, 
not the ordinary type of recommendation 
but a sincere, definite, statement of facts 
regarding Mr. Blank who will receive his 
Master’s Degree in Sanitary Engineering 
in June of this year. 

I have known Mr. Blank since 1937 at 
which time he entered as a beginning stu¬ 
dent in engineering. I wish to be clear 
in that I am not recommending him as a 
top student scholastically but in all of the 
years of my teaching experience I have 
not found a young man who has done 
better under adverse conditions. He 
was greatly handicapped by having to 
earn a greater part of his expenses while 
in college and although he managed to 
get through it was not with a very good 
grade-point average. About a year be¬ 
fore he was to be graduated, he was 
called to service as a private in the Na¬ 
tional Guard. He served all during the 
war and was discharged as a first lieu¬ 
tenant having been awarded the Silver 
Star, Purple Heart, and four or five unit 
citations. Since he returned to the Uni¬ 
versity, the second semester 1945-46, his 
scholastic average has improved consid¬ 
erably and he has shown that he is 
capable of doing good work. 

Now the real reason I am recommend¬ 
ing him to you so strongly is that he took 


hold of a tough situation here in teach¬ 
ing surveying and also in assisting with 
other courses, and he did a reasonably 
good job. He is tall, well built, and is a 
good, though quiet, speaker. A year and 
a half ago he represented the University 
at a state honor meeting for engineering 
students and gave by far the best talk 
to the group. During the last two years 
he has been assisting in various capaci¬ 
ties in teaching and in student activities. 
My only complaint about him is that he 
is somewhat retiring and does not give 
the appearance at first of being very 
keen and alert. However, this soon wears 
off because he is always on the job. If 
you are looking for a man in civil engi¬ 
neering who could teach sanitary engi¬ 
neering and practically any other subject 
in the curriculum of a more elementary 
type, I do not believe that you could do 
better than to suggest to the Department 
of Civil Engineering that they look seri¬ 
ously into the qualifications of Mr. Blank. 

One of the things in his favor is that his 
wife is a Very nice woman, they have three 
children, and they both can hold their 
own in any social gathering. If you are 
looking for a brilliant research investiga¬ 
tor, then I would not recommend Mr. 
Blank; but if you are looking for some¬ 
one who is a good teacher and who would 
have the respect of his students at all 
times, then he is as good as you will get. 
His broad experience on construction 
projects would be of help in any capacity. 
Although he is getting his Master’s De¬ 
gree in Sanitary Engineering, he has 
been broadly trained in all branches of 
the work in Civil Engineering. 

Very truly yours. 

Dean 
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Aird, 0. Clii-'ton’, Assistant Professor of 
Geology, Michigan College of Mining anrl 
Technology, Houghton, Mich. E. Tj. 
Wood, G. W. Swenson. 

Albritton, Jack II., Technical Tnstruetor, 
Vocational Dnpt., University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. W. B. Lowe, W. T. 
Kittinger. 

Abtley, John L., Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, University of 
Arkansas, Eayetteville, Ark. W. B. 
Stclzner, G. P. Branigan. 

Barber, Carl S., Instructor in Technical 
Urawing, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. U. C. Spencer, T. L. ITill. 

Beatty, John M., Associate Professor of 
Structural Engineering, Bensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. E. J. Kil- 
cawley, J. S. Kinney. 

Belanger, Bobeut N., Instructor in Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, Michig;ni College of 
M. and T., Houghton, Midi. G. W. 
Swenson, V. O. York. 

Biggs, John M., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
M. J. Holley, Jr., 11. J. Shea. 

Bird, George T., Assistant Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, University of 
Houston, Houston, Tex. W. T. Kittinger, 
W. B. Lowe. 

Blakely, Matthew L., Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, University of Con¬ 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. K. C. Tippy, F. 
L. Castleinan, Jr. 

Bodger, W. Kenneth, Associate Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, Case Institute 
of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. W. E. 
Nndd, O. M. Stone. 

Bokenkami', Harry J., Instructor in Gen¬ 
eral Engineering Drawing, University of 
Illinois, Champaign, Illinois. S. G. Hall, 
R. P. Hoelschcr. 

Bolton, John H., Bulletin Editor, Engi¬ 
neering Experiment Station, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. F. Kerekes, G. R. 
Town. 

Brunken, Carrol O., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb, G. C. Ernst, R. M. Green. 


Bkgiianan, Walter 1)., Assistant Professor 
of Drawing, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. A. 6. Webb, A. B. 
Wood. 

Buckley, Elery F., Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. C. E. 
Tucker, T. S. Gray. 

Bullock, Rex G., Instructor in Engineering, 
University of Houston, Houston, Tex. W. 
T. Kittinger, W. B. Lowe. 

Butler, Stanley S.,« Instructor in General 
Engineering, University of Southern 
California, TjOs Angeles, Calif. P. IT. 
McOauhey, R. C. Brinker. 

(Ialhoitn, John C., Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. T, Kittinger, W. B. 
Lowe. 

Carpenter, Ja,mes II., Manager, Engineer¬ 
ing Training, Carrier Corporation, Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y. L. Mitchell, J. A. King. 

Castellanos, Leo J., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, ITiiivorsity of 
llonston, Houston, Tex. W. R. Lowe, W. 
T. Kittinger. 

Chambers, Carleton A., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of General Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
(lalif. P. II. McGauhey, R. C. Brinker. 

(!owei.l. Smith E., Instructor in Physics, 
South Dakota School of Mines and Tech¬ 
nology, Rapid City, South Dakota. R. H. 
Cook, B. E. Clark. 

Cowin, John W., Assistant Professor of 
Clicmistry, Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Houghton, Mich. H. L. 
Coles, R. F. Makens. 

Crump, Joseph R., Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Houston, Houston, Tex. W. T. Kittinger, 
W. B. Lowe. 

CuDD, Jack B., Technical Instructor, Voca¬ 
tional Dept., University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. T. Kittinger, W. B. 
Lowe. 

Dillard, Joseph K., Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. C. E. 
Tucker, K. L. Wildes. 
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Dobrovolny, Jkkkv S., Instructor in Gen¬ 
eral Engineering Dran'ing, University of 
Illinois, Ilrbana, Ill. E. D. Ebert, C. 11. 
Springer. 

Dkouoht, Arthur B., Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Engineering, Marquette 
“University, Milwaukee, Wis, J. P. II. 
Douglas, W. D. Bliss. 

Dunn, John W., Associate Professor of 
Engineering, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas. K. Rozak, M. H. 
Snyder. 

Duran, Skrvkt A., Assistant Professor of 
Physical Metallurgy, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. E. G. 
Ericsou, R. D. Harbour. 

Kathkrton, Laurkl J., Instructor in Phys¬ 
ics, South Dakota School of Mines aiul 
Technology, Rapid City, South Dakota. 
R. IT. Cook, E. E. Clark. 

I'li’KMAN, Donald P., Teaching Ecllow, Me¬ 
chanics and Materials, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. D. P. Gunder, H';’ (1 
Perkins. 

Klrod, John T., Professor of Industri.-il 
Engineering, University of Houston, 
lloiistoii, Tex. W. B. Lowe, W. T. Kit 
tinger. 

Kstilkman, Silas K., Associate Professor 
of Industrial Engineering, University of 
Klorula, Gainesville, Pla. H. E. Schweyer, 
N. C. Pbaugh. 

Rverett, Howard C., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. T. Kittinger, W. 15. 
TjOWC. 

Evk, John J)., Lecturer in Civil Engineer 
ing. University of Southern California, 
Tjos Angeles, Calif. P. II. McGaiihcy. 
R. C. Brinkcr. 

Payrum, Richard A., Project Engineer. 
N.E.P.A. Division, Fairchild Eng. & 
Airp. Corp., Pasadena, California. H, H. 
Kroeger, R. M. Boarts. 

PiTZnuGii, Parker M., Technical Instructor, 
V'ocational Dept., University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. B. Lowe, W. T. Kit¬ 
tinger. 

PooTE, Earle G., Instructor in Mechanical 
Engineering, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Washington. B. T. McMinu, 
L. B. Cooper. 

Fraser, Burt, Instructor in General Engi¬ 
neering, University of Houston, Houston,. 
Tex. W. T. Kittinger, W. B. Lowe. 


Kkiscii, Joski’U, Lecturer in Engineering 
Design, University of California, Berke¬ 
ley, Calif. A. S. Levens, C. P. Garland. 

Puller, Pernley L., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, Pratt Insti¬ 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. K. E. Quier, A. 
W. Luce. 

PuRLEY, Edmund, Instructor in Architec 
tiiral Engineering, Univer.sity of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. B. liowc, W. T. Kit¬ 
tinger. 

Gamble, Clyde R., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, I’^niversit.y of 
Houston, Houston, Tex. W. T. Kittinger, 
W. B. Lowe. 

Garvkr, Gerald H., Teclmical Instructor, 
Vocational Dejit., University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. T. Kittinger, W. B. 
Lowe. 

Gerard, George, Instructor in Aeronautical 
Engineering, New York Uniicrsity, New 
York, N. Y. P. K. Teichmann,' G. H. 
Stroiii. 

Goldstein, Harold, Chief, Occupational 
Outlook Branch, Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics, ir. S. Dept, of Labor, Washington, 
1). C. 11. H. Armsby, Thorndike Saville. 

Good, Raymond A., Assistant Professor of 
History and Geography, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Houghton, 
Mich. E. L. Wood, A. K. Rnelgrove. 

Goodru'H, Lynn B. H., Instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. I. H. Prageman, H. 
I). Watson. 

Grant, Homer II., Professor of General 
Engineering, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. P. H. 
McGauhcy, R. C. Brinkcr. 

Greco, C'aumelo S., Assistant Director, 
Connecticut Engineering Institute, Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. C. I. Burns, H. J. Lockwood. 

Gronre, Edward W., Assistant Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa. J. W. Graham, Jr., 
C. C. Monrad. 

Hall, David J., Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. E. 8. Borgquist, J. C. 
Parks. 

Hamilton, DeWitt, C., Jr., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Heat Transfer, Purdue Univer¬ 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. O. W. Witzell, H. 
L. Solberg. 

Hammer, Vernon B., Instructor in General 

*Engineering, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. R. Q. Browm, D. C. Mc- 
Ncese. 
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Hannum, Frakk W., Instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Michigan College 
of M. and T., Houghton, Mich. V. O. 
York, A. P. Young. 

Harding, Albert H., Instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Bcnsselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. G. K. 
Palsgrove, N. P. Bailey. 

Hawkins, Bobert H., Instructor in Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. G. V. Mueller, H. (\ 
Johansen. 

Heberlino, William W., Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering, Newark College; 
of Engineering, Newark, N. J. S. Fisli- 
man, A. A. Nims. 

Heitzman, Eugene M., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. B. Lowe, W. T. Kit- 
tiuger. . 

Hendricks, James W., Instructor in Draw¬ 
ing, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. A. O. Webb, A. B. Wood. 

Hesse, Henry B., Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. J. G. Tarboux, W. H. Erickson. 

Holden, Frank C., Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. I. H. Prageman, J. F. Lee. 

Hoff, John E., Professor of Civil Engi¬ 
neering, University of Houston, Houston, 
Tex. W. B. Lowe, W. T. Kittingcr. 

Houston, Carl P., Instructor in Industrial 
Engineering, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. T. Kittingcr, W. B. 
Lowe. 

Jennings, Boy T., Associate Professor of 
Engineering Mecliauics, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. H. E. Schweyer, 
J. S. Johnson. 

Johnson, Homer F., .Tr., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemical Engineering, Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. B. 
M. Boarts, H. J. Garber. 

Johnson, Peter D., Assistant Professor of 
Ceramic Engineering, University of Wash¬ 
ington, Seattle, Wash. A. B. Bronwell, 
F. B. Farquharson. 

Jordan, F. E., Assistant Instructor in Tech¬ 
nical Drawing, Illinois Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Chicago, Ill. J. A. Anderson, S. 
Osborne. 

EJnnbt, Bobert C., Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. B. Lowo, W. T. Kit- 
linger. 


Kirkpatrick, C. U., Instructor in Engineer¬ 
ing, University of Houston, Houston, 
Tex. W. B. Lowe, W. T. Kittinger. 
Kravik, Beuben C., Assistant Professor of 
Engineering, University of , Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. M. S. Korsteu, E. 
W. Johnson. 

IjAke, William H., Instructor in Drawing, 
Universitv of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

A. O. Webb, A. B. Wood. 

Lenoir, John M., Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. M. E. Bar¬ 
ker, W. B. Stiles. 

Lilliott, Richard W., Jr., Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Architectural Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Houston, Houston, Tex. W. T. 
Kittingcr, W. B. Lowe. 

Linsky, Chester, Instructor in Mechanical 
Engineering, Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois. B. E. Gibbs, P. M. Green. 
Lnenicka, William J., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. G. C. Ernst, R. M. Green. 
Lowe, Cijfford B., Assistant Professor of 
Physics, South Dakota School of Mines 
.‘ind Technology, Rapid City, South Da¬ 
kota. B. H. Cook, E. E. Clark. 

Mallory, Walter F., Professor of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. W. S. Beattie, A. R. 
Dcschore. 

Marshall, Donald M., Instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, University of Con¬ 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. F. L. Castleman, 
Jr., C. H. Coogan, Jr. 

Marshall, Thomas G., Personnel and 
Placement Officer, School of Engineering, ^ 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. C. 

O. Heath, Jr., S. H. Graf. 

McGehee, Edward M., Instructor in Eng¬ 
lish, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. J. W. Graham, Jr., A. 
Wright. 

McMahon, Thurmul F., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. D. D. Haines, 

G. W. Bradshaw. 

McMillin, Eugene H., Instructor in Archi¬ 
tectural Engineering, University of Hous¬ 
ton, Houston, Tex. W. T. Kittinger, W. 

B. Lowe. ^ 

Meeker, Jack A., Instructor in Mechanical 

Engineering, South J^akota School of 
Mines, Rapid City, South Dakota. E. R. 
Htensaas, A. R. Colgan. 
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Moss, Carl B., Associate Professor of Engi¬ 
neering Administration, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Houghton, 
Mich. B. F. Makcns, D. E. McFarland. 

Newhouse, Dean S., Dean of Students, 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Ohio. W. E. Nudd, O. M. Stone. 

Newton, C. Albro, Associate Professor of 
Drawing, University of Tennessee, Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn. A. O. Webb, A. B. Wood. 

O’Dea, James J., Jr., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, Rensselaer Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. E. J. Kilcawley, S. 
V. Best. 

O’Leary, Joseph A., Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, Washington State Col¬ 
lege, Pullman, Wash. E. G. Ericson, L. 
D. Luck. 

Parham, Guy II., Jr., Assistant Professor 
of Drawing, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. A. O. Webb, A. B. 
Wood. 

Pauw, Adrian, Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Tex. M. R. Marsh, L. B. Ryoii. 

Perna, Anoelo j.. Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Newark College 
of Engineering, Newark, N. .7. L. H. 
Olsen, K. E. Bannon. 

Pleiin, Bbainerd, Assistant Professor of 
Engineering, University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 6. L. Sullivan, R. M. 
Hermes. 

Plunkett, Robert, Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, The Rice Insti¬ 
tute, Houston, Tex. A. J. Chapman, C. 
R. Wischmeyer. 

Pollack, Sidney J., Tutor in the Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering Dept., College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. S. 
J. Tracy, G. A. Guerdan. 

PossER, Fred H., Instructor in Mechanical 
Engineering, New York Unii^ersity, New 
York, N. Y. G. Kempler, A. H. Church. 

Purnell, William B., Assistant Professor 
of Engineering, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. B. Lowe, W. T. Kit- 
tinger. 

Rasmussen, Andrew A., Professor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, University of Hous¬ 
ton, Houston, Tex. W. B. Lowe, W. T. 
Kittinger. 

Bass, Herbert J., Manager, Employment, 
AlUs-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. C. S. Haagensen, J. L. Singleton. 


Rathe, Alex W., Associate Professor of 
Administrative Engineering, New York 
University, Now York, N. Y. D. B. 
Porter, J. M. Juran. 

Red, David G., Instructor in Architectural 
Engineering, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. T. Kittinger, W. B. 
Lowe. 

Reiley, D. W., Instructor, Vocational Dept., 
University of Houston, Houston, Tex. W. 
B. Lowe, W. T. Kittinger. 

Renfrew, Clinton A., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering Dept., Nor¬ 
wich University, Northficld, Vt. W. I). 
Emerson, O. W. Bergethon. 

Rice, Elbert F., Instructor in General Engi¬ 
neering, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore. E. C. Willey, R. A. Wanless. 
Riveland, Arvin R., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. G. C. Ernst, R. M. Green. 
Roberts, John P., Associate Professor of 
Metallurgy, University of Houston, Hous¬ 
ton, Tex. W. B. Lowe, W. T. Kittinger. 
Ross, Andrew W., Instructor in Civil Engi¬ 
neering, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. II. H. Armsby, D. J. Hall. 

Sandvio, Robert L., Instructor in Chemis¬ 
try, South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid 
City, South Dakota. J. W. Willard, G. 
G. Osterhof. 

SCHIETINQEB, James R., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. J. T. 
Thompson, D. H. Fax. 

Se.vrs, L. a.. Associate Professor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, Michigan College of 
M and T., Houghton, Mich. V. O. York, 
A. P. Young. 

Shaffer, L. E., Professor of Mining, Head, 
Mining Dept., South Dakota School of 
Mines, Rapid City, South Dakota. W. E. 
Wilson, E. E. Clark. 

Spahn, Georqe j., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. L. H. Rose, A. J. Holian. 
Suer, Herbert S., Instructor in Civil Engi¬ 
neering, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kans. F. F. Frazier, L. E. Conrad. 
Sullivan, William F., Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. W. B. Lowe, W. T. Kit¬ 
tinger. 

Summer, James B., Assistant Instructor in 
Jfechanical Engineering, Newark College 
of Engineering, Newark, N. J. B. H. 
Hershkowitz, T. A. Schneider. 
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Sylvesteb, Robert 0., Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, University of Wash¬ 
ington, Seattle, Wash. R. H. V'nii Horn, 
R. G. Hennes, 

Taylor, Clarence N., Instructor in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, University of 
Houston, Houston, Tex. W. B. Lowe, A. 
R. lironwell. 

Taylor, Georue A., Assistant Professor of 
Engineering and Management, Tiiayer 
School of Engineering, Dartmouth ('ol- 
lege, Hanover, N, 11. W. P. Kimball, 
M. G. Morgan. 

Thomas, Wiij-iam A., Associate I’rofessor 
of Electrical Engineering, Case Institute 
of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. O. M. 
Stone, C. W'. (Coppersmith. 

Thompson, A. Ralph, Assistant Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. K. E. 
Voner, M. C. Molstad. 

Thuerinq, George L., Instructor in Indus¬ 
trial Engineering, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. C. Ballinger, 
M. M. Babcock. 

TiFFORi), Arthur N., Associate Professor 
of Aeronautical Engineering, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. G. L. V'ou 
Eschen, F. M. Mallctt. 

Tylee, Andrew F. E., Head of Engineer 
ing Dept., Seddon Memorial Technical 
College, Now Lynn, Auckland, S.W.4, New 
Zealand. 

Varner, Walter W., Instructor in Applied 
Mathematics, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. G. Dobbins, W. K. Nelson. 

Vogt, Chris. A., Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of 
Houston, Houston, Tex. W'. B. liowe, W. 
T. Kittinger. 


Wang, Chi-Teh, Associate Professor of 
Aeronautical Engineering, New York 
University, New York, N, Y. F, K. 
Teichmann, G. H. Strom. 

Weaver, Arthur 8 ., Instructor,in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering Dept., University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. II. D. Watson, I. H. 
Prageman. 

Webster, Herbert L., Instructor in Mathe 
inatics. South Dakota School of Mines, 
Rapid C/ity, South Dakota. G. W. March, 
W. E. Wilson. 

Weller, Monroe R., Instructor in Physics, 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark, 
N. J. I. P. Orens, 11. II. Smith. 

Whitaker, Thomas N., Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Engineering, University of 
Houston, Houston, Tex. L. L. Fouraker, 
11. (’. Dillingham. , 

Williams, David G., Assistant Professor of 
Engineering, University of Houston, 
Tlonston, Tex. W. T. Kittinger, W. B. 
IjOWC. 

WiLLLS, Merton Assistant Professor of 
(Mvil Engineering, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. S. T. Carpenter, B. 
Morrill. 

WiLEON, George C., Instructor in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, University of Southern 
California, Ijos Angeles, Calif. P. 11. 
McGanhey, R. C. Brinker. 

W1SE.MAN, Robert S., Instructor in Electri¬ 
cal Engineering, Mississippi State College, 
State College, Miss. H. H. Guess, II. C. 
Simrall. 

Young, Lyle E., Instructor in Drawing, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Ta G. Palmer, 11. D. Myers. 

Total new' members this year 351 




The lamp that's bright'all over— inside story... 


You could look directly 
through the clear glass 
of Edison’s first lamp and 
see the hot filament. 
While this may have been 
interesting, the glare 
made it unpleasant. Many attempts 
were made to diffuse the light and cut 
the glare by coating the bulb, without 
loss of too much light. 

A General Electric lamp researcher 
named Marvin Pipkin was the first to 
offer a practical inside frosting for lamps, 
with little light loss. His method, per- 
fected in 1923. was a mile¬ 
stone in lamp research. 

The G-E inside frosted 
incandescent lamp is still 
today the one most com¬ 
monly used. 


But during years of 
work on many varied 
lighting projects, Pipkin 
kept up the search for a 
still better coating. He 
has found it—a new silica 
finish that diffuses the light almost 
perfectly and gives softer, more beautiful 
illumination. It is used in the G-E De¬ 
luxe-White Lamp now on the market. 

This new success of Marvin Pipkin 
has come only after thousands of ex¬ 
periments and years of investigation. 
It illustrates again how General Electric 
emphasizes research and creative think¬ 
ing, encourages fertile minds to follow 
their own imaginative bent, and so 
stays in the forefront of scientific and 
engineering development. 
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a |H Texts carefully planned to fit 

the needs of today’s electrical 
engineering courses 

W^ard: Introduction to Electrical Engineering 

By Robert 1*. Ward, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 

# Designed for electrical engineering majors, this text covers 
the basic principles of electricity and magnetism and their 
practical applications. It prepares the student for later 
courses in electric circuit fields and machinery. Pub. 1947, 
370 pp., 6" X 9". 

Skroder and Helm: Circuit Analysis 
by Laboratory Methods 

By Carl E. Skroder and M. Stanley Helm, IJrtiversity of 
Ulinois. 

• Covering the laboratory phase of a basic circuits course, 
this book can be used with any standard text. The experi¬ 
mental problems meet all standard course requirements. 
Pub. 1946, 288 pp., 6" X 9". 

Pumphrey: Electrical Engineering 

By Fred H. Pumphrey, University of Florida. 

# This text trains non-electrical engineering students in the 
essential theory and physical concepts of electrical engineer¬ 
ing. It treats d-c and a-c circuits, electron tubes and circuits, 
and their specific applications in various Helds. Pub. 1946, 
369 pp., 6" X 9". 

Vail: Circuitf in Electrical Engineering 

By Charles R. Vail, Duke Univensity. 

# Here is a unified presentation of electric circuit theory- 
covering all frequencies to which the circuit viewpoint ap¬ 
plies. Topics include transients and sinicsoidal and nnn- 
sinusoidal wave relations. Forthcoming. 

Menzel: Elementary Manual 
of Radio Propagation 

By Donald H. Menzel, Harvard University. 

# Advanced radio students learn from this book how to ana¬ 
lyze and predict the behavior of radio signals over any type 
of circuit. Many nomograms and charts simplify the com¬ 
putations. Pub. 1947, 224 pp., 8-1/2" X 11". 

Smnd for your eopimt 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 FiftI) Avo:*uo Now Yoik 11 N Y 
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The Prentice-Hall Electrical 
Engineering Series is edited 
by W. L. Everett 




Ryder: Electronic Engineering Principles 

By John D. Ryder, University oE Illinois. 

# This treatment of electronics as an independent subject 
stresses the electron tube's value as an engineering device. 
Theory and applications are closely integrated, the latter be¬ 
ing drawn mainly from the industrial held. Pub. 1947, ^97 
pp., 6" X 9". 

Ryder: Notworks, Lines and Fields 

# In this book the author of Electronic Engineering Princi¬ 
ples treats communication circuit engineering and electrical 
network theory from the standpoint of both currents and 
fields. Circuit theory is applied to both “lumped" and "dis¬ 
tributed” types of networks. Pub. 1949, 462 pp., 5-5/8" X 
8-3/8". 

Goldman: Transformation Calculus 
and Electrical Transients 

By Stanford Goldman, Syracuse University. 

# Development of the methods of the Laplace transformation 
and its inverse for the solution of problems in electrical cir¬ 
cuit transients is the chief aim of this book. Questions of 
physical interpretation are emphasized. Pub. 1949, 439 pp., 
5-5/8" X 8-3/8". 

Martin: Ultra High Frequency Engineering 

By Thomas L. Martin, Jr., University of New Mexico. 

# Stressing the basic circuit theory and techniques that apply 
to every UHF system, this text includes a detailed treatment 
of wave shaping circuits and trigger circuits. Forthcoming. 

Jordan: Electromagnetic Waves 
and Radiating Systems 

By E. C. Jordan, University of Illinois. 

# This book treats the entire field of electromagnetic engi¬ 
neering, including propagation as well as radiation and trans¬ 
mission. Methods of solving practical problems arc stressed. 
Forthcoming. 

StnJ for your coplot 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC 

70 Piftti Avonu<? Now Yo(l< '] N Y 
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WaioU ^0^1 

PENDER’S 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK, 4th Ed. 

Volume II—COMMUNICATION- 
ELECTRONICS 

Edited by HAROLD PENDER and KNOX /AcILWAIN 

This second volume of “Pender” supplements Volume I 
and completes the set which covers every important topic in 
electrical engineering. Many portions of Volume II have 
l)een expanded to include current developments resulting 
from recent advances in the electronics field. 

Includes many new topics and pictures 

Included for the first time are frequency modulation and 
all the pulse techniques in both the communication and radar 
fields, as well as radio aids to navigation. Other valuable 
material presented is . . . reliable information on radio an¬ 
tennas, electric wave filters, microwave plumbing, trans¬ 
formers with iron cores ... a discussion of non-linear elec¬ 
tric circuits ... a section on electromechanical-acoustic 
devices . . . and many more topics of importance. 

VOLUME II, Fourth Edition—In proparation 

PuiliiitetL! 

Volume I—ELECTRIC POWER 

Editad by HAROLD PENDER and WILLIAM Del MAR 

I 

The fourth edition of Volume I has over 250 new illus¬ 
trations and diagrams . . . more than 400 additional pages 
of new material . . . new topics including circuit stability, 
servomechanisms, plastic insulating materials, aircraft equip¬ 
ment, dielectric heating. 

Fourth Edition, October 1716 pages 
977 Ulus. 5% by 8% $8.50 

Each volume is complata in itsalf and may b* usad saparataly. 

AtmuU. oihm* $ooJki om $aaJk eoam * and. am 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 4tli Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

_ : _ ^ 
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UlllEY 

ELEMENTS OF HEAT TRANSFER AND INSULATION 

By Max Jakob and A. Hawkins, Covers principles 
and their practical applications. The 16 new or revised 
sections contain some advanced material. Also 137 new 
problems, new tables. 2nd Ed., March. Approx. 232pages. 
Prob. $4.00 

ENGINEERS’ DICTIONARY: 

SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-SPANISH 

By L. A. Robb. Expanded second edition includes 
about 7.5,000 terms used in civil, mechanical, an<l electrical 
engineering. Special attention given to new terms of photo- 
granimetry, soil mechanics, airport construction, radio. 2nd 
Ed., November. 664 pages. $12.50 

GIANT BRAINS or Machines That Think 

By E. C. Berkaley. 'I'he full, authoritative story of 
large-scale mechanical computers: their construction, opera¬ 
tion, capabilities, and future possibilities. November. 270 
pages. Ulus. $4.00 

THE PROTECTION OF 

TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS AGAINST LIGHTNING 

By W. W. Lewis. All important data about lightning 
are herein assembled and applied to the design anil protection 
of transmission lines. One of a series written in the interest 
of the General Ei.ectric Advanced Engineering Program. 
January. Approx. 420 pages. 287 Ulus. Prob. $7.50 

THE RIGID-FRAME BRIDGE 

By A. G. Hayden and M. Barron. Presents a simplified 
method of analysis for skewed frame bridges which cuts 
design time and cost, and reduces chance for error. 3rd 
Ed., January. Approx. 260 pages. Prob. $7.50 

APPLIED SEDIMENTATION SYMPOSIUM 

Edited by P. D. Traik under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. 34 papers, contributed by recognized 
experts, on the practical application of sedimentation to 
problems which confront the engineer and geologist. Feb¬ 
ruary. Approx. 674 pages. Prob. $5.00 

AfmteA ff/Amt io a T U ats dooA omw* and ow ftagm fSL 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 4404tb Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

^ - - 
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Heceni te^xid, C04t4^le4^ 


Giesecke—Mitchell—Spenceri 

Technical Drawing, 3rd Edn. 

The new edition of this famous text represents a thorough re¬ 
vision, with much of the material completely rewritten. 100 
new drawings and illustrations are included, and many illustra¬ 
tions from the former edition have been redrawn and enlarged. 
Published in August. $4.50 

Bewleyi Aliernating-Curreni 
Machinery 

This new book bases the whole of A-C machine theory on gen¬ 
eralized equations of voltage and armature reaction. In this 
way the entire field of machinery is unified and simplified. 
The older methods of machine analysis are woven into the text 
so as to conform to present-day usage. Published in September. 
$5.25 


Grinteri Theory of Modern 
Steel Structures, Vol. I, Rev. Edn. 

In this reorganized and rewritten edition of Volume I, emphasis 
is placed on basic principles with additional material on loads, 
reactions, shears and moments in beams. The text may be used 
for a course given either simultaneously or following the course 
in the strength of materials. Published in September. $5.00. 
Vol. II—Published in February, 1949. $5.25 

Shrageri Elementary Metallurgy 
and Metallography 

This new book provides a comprehensive treatment of metallurgy 
for an introductory course. It includes the underlying science 
of the structure of metals, as well as the techniques of metal 
processing and the characteristics and uses of the nnished prod¬ 
ucts. Published July 1949. $4.75 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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PITMAN 


aUlD PRESSURE 
MECHANISMS 

H. G. CONWAY. A comprehen¬ 
sive treatment of hydraulic, pneu¬ 
matic, and compressed gas systems 
of high, medium, and low-pressure. 
Concerned with essential principles 
of the various devices, how tney 
work and how they differ from each 
other, the book adso includes recent 
advances in design and application. 
218 pagesj 175 illustrations, $5.00. 
Fall, 1919. 

POSITIVE-DISPLACEMENT 
PUMPS AND FLUID 
MOTORS 

By W. L WILSON. This book suu- 
plies a basic introduction to the 
field, followed by the development 
of a theory of operation and i|t^ 
application to a method of test data 
analysis, to a method of design, and 
to the operation of hydraulic 
clutches and transmissions. To be 
published in March, 1950. 

ENGINEERING OPTICS 

By K. J. HABELL and ARTHUR COX. 

A critical survey of the most im¬ 
portant optical methods and instru¬ 
ments that are applicable to engi¬ 
neering practice. After treating 
theory and properties of ideal sys¬ 
tems, it covers microscopes, tele- 
.scopes, the effects of light and illumi¬ 
nation, and methods of optical pro¬ 
jection. 411 pages, 182 illustrations, 
$7.50. 1948. 

GEAR TRAINS 

By H. E. MERRITT. Deals with change- 
gear design and epicyclic or plane¬ 
tary gearing. 178 pages, illustrated, 
$6.00. 1947. 


RADIO-FREQUENCY 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

By L L. LANGTON. Deals with the 
design of equipment for radio¬ 
frequency heating, with some appli¬ 
cations of the technique. Discusses 
the advantages of these techniques 
in the generation and transfer of 
radio-frequency power. 196 pages, 
illustrated, $3.75. Fall, 1949. 

RADIO TECHNOLOGY 

By ERNEST J. VOGT. An in¬ 
valuable introduction for students 
without advanced mathematical 
background. Includes the latest 
developments in telegraphy, teleph¬ 
ony, television, transcription, and 
facsimile. 556 pages, 391 illustra¬ 
tions, $6.00. Fall, 1949. 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 

By ANDREW W. KRAMER. Explains 
in clear, non-technical style the 
basic principles of electronics, and 
how these principles can be applied 
in industry. Covers the methods of 
control and regulation, production 
of heat and light, and instrumenta¬ 
tion. 311 pages, 229 illustrations, 
$6.00. Fall, 1949. 

FOUNDRY SCIENCE 

By HARRY A. SCHWARTZ. Directed 
to engineering students, this text 
correlates their work in the funda¬ 
mental sciences with the processes 
they will encounter in practice. To 
be published in January, 1950. 


yo4t ai»m iMuiUd dmaut (/o* mteamlaiattOH oapdmA 

PITMAN 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 2 Wtfst 45tli St., New York 19 

1ft 


McGRAW-HILL &oeJu . . . 


ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS IN THE GASEOUS 
DIFFUSION PROCESS 

By Manson Benedict, Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., and Clarke Wil¬ 
liams, Brookhaven National Laboratory. National Nuclear Energy Series. 
Gaseous Diffusion Project. Division II. Volume 16. 129 pages, $1.2.5 

This volume describes some of the new engineering procedures and devices de¬ 
veloped in connection with the design and construction of gas diffusion plants 
for separation of uranium isotopes. 

ELECTRONICS: EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUES 

By W. C. Elmore. S^varthmo^e College, and Matthew Sands, Massiichu- 
setts Institute of Technology. National Nuclear Efiergy .Scries. Los 
Alamos Project. Division V. Volume 1. 417 jiages, $3.75 

Dcsciibes the most successful and the most useful electronic circuits developed 
during the war at the Los Alamos Laboratory for makii^ nuclear and other 
physical measurements. 

SPECTROSCOPIC PROPERTIES OF URANIUM 
COMPOUNDS 

By G. H. Dieke, The Johns Hopkins University, and A. B. F. Duncan, 
University of Rcjchcster. National Nuclear Energy Senes. .Special Sepa¬ 
rations Project. Division III. Volume 2. 290 pages, $2.75 

Presents what is probably the most comprehensive study of the spectroscopic 
propel tics yet made for any one group of related solid comixiunds. The 
material should be of interest to all thn.se interested in molecular .structure. 


THEORY AND APPLICATION OF MICROWAVES 

By Arthur B. Bkonwell and Robert E. Beam, Northwestern University. 
McGraw-Hill Radio Communication Series. 470 pages, $6.00 

Presents a clear, logical treatment of fundamental electronic concepts and 
electromagnetic field theory, with emphasis upon application of the theory to 
microwave systems. 

TRANSIENT PERFORMANCE OF ELECTRIC POWER 
SYSTEMS. Phenomena in Lumped Networks 

By Reinhold Rudbnberg, Harvard University. McGraw-Hill Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering Series. In press 

Deals with the transient performance of power circuits with lumped properties. 
The book is intended to develop a survey ot the entire field of transients in 
power circuits and to discuss their physics. 


Send for copies on approval 



McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 Watt 42n4 Straat Naw Yark 18, N. Y. 
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THE MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING SOILS 

By P. Leonard Capper, University of London, and W. Fisher Cassie, 
University of Durham. 270 pages, $4.00 

Explains tlic l)asic ririnriples of soil mechanics, describes tlic more usual te.sts 
and introduces the student to some of the practical applications of the subject. 

APPLIED HYDROLOGY 

By Ray K. Linslky, Jr., Max A. Kohler, and Joseph L. II. Paulhus, 
all of the U. S. Weather Bureau. McGraw-Hill Series in Civil Engineering. 

68V pages, S8.50 

Deals with the factors governing the nioveincnt of water in all its phases 
thrnugh the hydrologic cycle. Explains the fundamental relations involved in 
hydrologic phenomen:!, and the ihwelopment of techniques in computing and 
forecasting streainilow. 


ROUTE SURVEYS 

By R. R. Skelton, University of New ilatnpshirc. fi.ll pages. $4..SO 

Presents the fundamental and practical considersitions rerinired by the engineer 
concerned with various types of route Iwation. Emphasis is placed upon the 
importance of the engineering approacli to the problems involved and the 
economic factors involverl. 


AIRCRAFT STRUCTURES 

By David J. Peery. The Pennsylvania State t'ollege. 506 pages. $6.50 

An imdergraduatT! text for students of Aeronautical Paigineeiing for courses in 
aircraft structural analysis and design. Emphasis is on principle^ wdiich will 
not become obsolete when new materials are deveh)i>ed. 


A MEASURE FOR GREATNESS. A Short Biography of 
Edward Weston 

By David O. Woodbury. 2.10 pages, $4.00 

A biography of Edwsird Weston, famous inventor, who became a pioneer in the 
fielfl of electrical instnimi-nts. It presents a simple chronological record of 
Weston’s inventions, cast against a background of the general development of 
electrical art. 


Send for copies on approval 

HcGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

3S0 W«t 42.3 Sb..t Nm Y«rli 14, N. V. 
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'A valuable corUrUmlion to mato'ial avail¬ 
able to engineers designing founda¬ 
tions.”* 

” The desirable combination of 
practicality and iheor^ical ac¬ 
curacy."* 

Fills a very important 
void in structural anal¬ 
ysis and design.”* 





A Volume of s 


Sertee In Civil Engineering. 


^ Adoisory Eddorial Commiltee: 

Lorbnx G. Stbauo, University of Miimosoto, 
Chairman; Jamrs J- Doland, University oflllinwR; 
Haroi.d E. Websman. Univorsily of Wasliington 

UBSTRUCTURE ANALYSIS AND DESIGN 


By Paul Andersen, University of Minnesota 


T his book, widely adopted as a text in many leading engineer¬ 
ing colleges, deals specifically with the engineering design of 
those suDstructures, below the ground surface or water, or 
both, which are used permanently or temporarily in engineer¬ 
ing projects—foundations, bulkheads, sheet piling, bearing 
piles, cofferdams, caissons, breakwaters, wharves, harbors or bridge 
piers, and abutments. For substructures of these types the volume 
defines the design problems, and sets forth tlie prewedures the 
metliods which enable the engineer, notwithstanding the untt.i<'uujn- 
ties involved, to develop a safe and ciconomical design. 305 pages 

*Opinioiii ffram Educators and Enginoers— 

"More useful and intelligible to undergraduate engineers than a 
research-type course on soil mechanics.” 

“Stresses the essential principles and information necessary for 
designers.” 

“The subject matter is very clearly explained and I like the 
method of presentation.” 

“The only book I have found which covers the multitude of 
foundation design problems completely and in detail.” 


THr RONAID PRESS COMPANY 

1'^-' I ,»>l ^lr<.»ct Now York 10 N Y 





Three volumes in a Series in MechanicalEngineering 

Edited by Bubgess H. Jennings, Northwestern University 


_ A INTRODUCTORY 

PROBLEMS IN ENGINEERING 

By C. W. Crawford, Agricullurai and Mechanical CMkge of Texas 

R evised printing, completely reset; some of the problems revised; 
index added. This book 'will bridge the gap which seems to exist between 
^e average high school course and tlie beginning of the engineering course 
in college. It will show the student the types ot problems he will meet in 
the engineering profession, in all its branches, and the kind of thi n ki n g required to 
solve them. 121 pages, $2.50 

CONTENTS: Exponents and Logarithms. The Slide Rule. Dimensional 
Equations. Notes on Trigonometry. Motion. Principles of Mechanics. 
Ekiuilibrium and Friction. Uniform Acceleration. Work, Energy and Power. 
Appendix. 

_ A HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

By Samuel R. Beitler, The Ohio Stale University, and Eric J. Lindaiil, 
University of Wyoming 

P REPARED for use in a course given to upper-class mechanical engineering 
students, its purpose is to ^e the student a general knowledge of the 
fundamental principles upon which hydraulic machines operate, a brief 
review of fluid mechanics and considerable descriptive mutter about 
macliinery as it is constructed today. 217 pages, $3.50 

CONTENTS: Properties of Fluids. I’'uudumentals of Fluid Flow. Pipe and 
T^pin^ Pipe-Line Flow. Fluid Meters—General. Inferential Head Mete"s. 
Pitot Tube, Weirs and Flumes. Pumps. Centrifi^al Pumps. _ Hydraulic Tb 
bines and Power Plants. Compressible Fluid Flow. Fluid Drives. Appendix. 

_ A METALS AND PLASTICS 

PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING 

By Thom.... ^ . Hughes, University of Minnesota 

U NDERLYING purpose of this volume is to present a comprehensive per¬ 
spective of manufacturing processes with a detailed study of some of the 
more common metals, alloys, and plastics so that the student will have an 
understanding of their fundamental potentialities and a basis for selection. 
Chapters are arranged in a sequence which will advantageously introduce tUs 
new material by relating it to the knowledge gained in the basic courses of physics 
and chemistry. 373 pages. $4.50 

CONTENTS: Metals and Their Internal Structures. Equilibriiun Diagrams. 
Physical Properties of Metals. The Manufacture of Iron. Casting Ihocesses. 
Ferrous Casungs. Manufacture of Wrought Steels. Nonferrous Metals and 
Alloys. Iron-Iron Carbide Diagram. The Heat Treatment of Steels. The 
Medttanical Working of Metals. Welding Processes, Equipment and Applica¬ 
tions. Brazing and Brazing Alloys. Plastics Materials, Processes and uses. 
Classifications of Steels. A|fpendix. 
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Ju*t PitbUsM . *. , , 

AN iNiRiHnNnKm lOTHsk^Wimk 

tty ttmnb G, > , * 

SfU^ Sdiool of Mednudcol En^llMiM1l^(r 

MATERIAL COVERS oas tutMiiw $}pA I» iUNfli^ 

for oil appbeatioiia not fust aircraft aa is ma ossa w laoat 
exiating gas turbine literature. 

ADEQUATE for senior and graduate studeata adj& adaiowl*' 
edge of heat power and preferably of fluid rae^asraa Siut^ 
able for a lecture course of two or three hours for o ne se m ester, 
without bboratory. 

GENEROUSLY ILLUSTRATED with umaodUy fioo 
tano plates and line diagrams to illusWate badk: oonoepts^ sritb 
many graphs of gas turbine peiformance. 

LOGICAL ORGANIZATION—that is. thermodybamki amf 
flow of gases are followed by ^ turbwe rade proper, mot, 
major components are dealt with in turn, foUowad by dMcripi* 
tion of easting ptai nt8,_a ppgcationa and neW devslopnients. 
MAJOR CONCEPTS^^re empfaadsed dy ttakei. 
ABUNDANT REFERENCES and general biblinrapfaies. 

387 a 8li—Many IIIiieCratloQ»*-Glotb--fB.t8 


Coming in February «.. 

AmJED fifEOIAiaGS, 

By Gotorgo fF. Hatunor and Donald g, Bfudoon 
Both of The Caiflarnb Institute of Teefanokigy 

DYNAMICS b dengned for a junior course, makiog full use 
df die ftethman antfsoidiamore ociirses In Mathematics and 
i^ysics. dtAFTERS INCLUDE: 

|. The General Prindples VI 

of Dynattue^ Rv i , 

VIL TI^^MifcaofRbM 

VUI. I^llfd Systtstn* " 
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Th« New Second Edition of 

HYDROELECTRIC HANDBOOK 

By WILLIAM P. CREAGER 
and JOEL D. JUSTIN 

Covers site selection to plant operation 

This new edition makes available complete informa¬ 
tion covering hydroelectric practice from the factors to 
be considered in selecting the site of a power plant to 
the operation of the completed plant. Each of the 18 
contributors is a specialist in the particular phase of 
hydroelectric practice he treats. 

Pictures the problems involved 

The authors present sufficient information to give 
the reader a picture of the problems involved. Data in 
readily usable form are provided for preliminary designs, 
estimates of cost, power available, and many types of 
reports required on hydroelectric projects and properties. 
The book also includes information on items of design 
not readily available in specialized literature. 

Includes latest hydroelectric practice 

As in the first edition, this revision is divided into 
four sections for easy reference—Preliminary Studies and 
Economics . . . Dams, Design and Construction . . . 
Conduits and Powerhouses . . . Equipment and Opera¬ 
tion. Each section has been extensively rewritten to 
include the latest advances in hydroelectric practice. 

EJ., December Appro*. 1136 pages 600 Uim, 















